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PREFACE. 


J  HE  following  authentic  accounts  of  remark* 
able  Culprits  are  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Public 
with  the  view  of  being  doubly  serviceable ;  First,  by 
being  a  warning  to  youth  ;  who,  seriously  consider- 
ing the  fatal  end  of  vice,  as  almost  every  page  in  this 
work  records,  may  early  imbibe  a  due  abhorrence  of 
its  deformity,  and  learn  by  times  to  shun  its  dangerous 

|  path.  We  are  told  that  a  young  man  was  happily  re- 
claimed by  the  representation  of  the  play  of  "  George 
Barnwell/1  it  is  not  therefore  improbable  but  the 
scenes  of  depravity  which  these  volumes  disclose  may 

|     have  an  equal  impression. Secondly,  by  being  a 

useful  book  of  reference,  with  respect  to  extraordina- 
ry cases:  consequently,  it  is  presumed,  the  Criminal 

"jr  Recorder  will  not  be  unworthy  the  library  of  all 
classes.     We  have  had,  it  is  true,  many  voluminous 

*  works  of  this  nature :  but  they  have  been,  one  and  all, 
tedious  details  of  every  malefactor,  and  consequently 

-  repetitions  of  the  same  cases ;  calculated  more  to  dis- 
gust, than  either  interest  or  instruct  the  reader.    The 
_  following,  however,  is  a  collection  of  the  most  ex* 

'  traordinaryCharactersin  the  United  Kingdom  who 

:  have  suffered  Death,  Transportation,  &c.  for  their 


IV  PBEFlCfc, 

various  offences ;  including  others  which  have  been 
attended  with  remarkable  verdicts,  &c. 

The  embellishments  which  accompany  several  of 
our  narratives  are  taken  from  some  interesting  scene 
transacted  by  the  Criminal,  and  will,  we  trust,  be  a 
further  recommendation,  as  they  are  executed  in  a 
style  far  superior  to  any  yet  given  in  h  similar  work. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

WILLIAM  ANDREW  HORNE,  ESQ, 

MURDERER. 


executed  at  Nottingham,  December  1  ith,  1769: 


X  HIS  malefactor  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  ot 
fortune,  at  Butterley  in  Derbyshire,  at  which  place  he  was 
bora  in  the  year  1685. 

His  father,  who  was  distinguished  by  his  classical  know- 
ledge, endeavoured  to  teach  the  son  Latin  and  Greek ; 
but  wanting  a  disposition  to  learn,  he  never  made  any 
considerable  progress.  The  father  allowed  him  the  use  of 
his  hounds,  and  furnished  him  with  a  horse  and  gun. 

Home  took  delight  in  the  sports  ef  the  field :  but  there 
were  other  pleasures  to  which  he  was,  at  least,,  equally  at- 
tacbed.  His  passion  for  women  was  unbounded  ;  nor  was 
it  equalled  by  any  other,  but  a  most  singular  degree  of 
avarice,  which  distinguished  him  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  his  life. 

He  seduced  several  girls,  two  of  whom  were  servants  t» 
his  mother,  and  one  was  the  daughter  of  a  farmer,  which* 

'.W 
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latter  died  in  consequence  of  ber  grief.  By  one  woman  he 
had  two  natural  daughters,  one  of  whom  lived  to  the  age 
of  fifteen  years,  and  the  other  was  living  in  1159,  and  might 
have  been  reputably  married,  bat  that  the  avaricious  father 
refused  to  give  her  a  shilling  as  a  fortune. 

He  bad  likewise  criminal  connexions  with  bis  o^n  sister  ; 
which  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered. 
This  sister  being  delivered  of  a  boy  in  February  172*, 
Home  told  his  brother  Charles,  three  days  afterwards,  and 
at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  that  he  must  take  a  ride  with  him. 
He  then  put  the  new-born  infant  in  a  bag,  and  mounting 
their  horses,  tbey  rede  to  Aftnesleylft  Nottinghamshire, 
at  the  distance  of  five  computed  miles,  carrying  the  child 
alternately. 

On  their  arrival  near  the  village,  William  dismounted, 
and  inquired  if  the  child  was  living,  and  being  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  he  topk  it,  and  told  his  brother  to  wait 
till  he  came  back.  On  bis  return,  Charles  demanded  to 
know  how  he  had  disposed  of  the  infant;  to  which  he  said, 
that  he  had  placed  it  behind  a  h&y-tfftck,  and  covered  it 
with  hay. 

After  William  Home  was  in  custody,  his  account  of  this 
transaction  was  to  the  following  effect.  He  said  he  bad  no 
design  of  destroying  the  infant;  but  pot  it  in  a  bag  lined 
with  wool,  apd  made  a  bole  in  the  bag,  that  it  might  not  be 
stifled.  He  added,  that  the  child  was  handsomely  dressed, 
and  be  had  intended  to  have  left  it  at  the  door  of  Mr. 
Cha worth,  of  Aimesley ;  but  the  dogs  basking,  and  there 
being  a  light  in  the  house,  he  desisted  from  his  first  intends*, 
in  the  fear  of  a  discovery. 

After  some  hesitation,  he  said,  he  resolved  to4  place  it 
wider  a  warm  bay-stack,  in  the  hope  that,  when  the  serv- 
ants came  to  fodder  the  cattle  in  the  morning,  it  would 
be  found.  Such  was  his  account  of  the  matter ;  afcd  on 
the  following  morning  the  child  was  found,  but  dead, 
through  the  severity  of  the  weather.  Hotf  this  affair  came 
to  be  kept  secret  for  such  a  number  of  years,  will  hereafter 
appear. 
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In  a  abort  time  after  the  transaction,  a  quarrel  happened 
between  tbe  brothers ;  in  consequepee  of  which  Charle* 
comoaunioated  the  affair  to  his  father,  who  epjoioed  hio» 
to  tbe  strictest  secrecy ;  which  was  observed  till  thp  death 
of  tbe  old  gentleman,,  who  departed  this  life,  aged  ,102 
years,  in  tbe  jiear  1747* 

William  having  always  braved  with  great  severity  to  hU 
brother  Charles,  and  the  lattpr,  (toon  after  the  death  of  the 
father)  having  some  business  to  transact  with  Mr.  Cook,  at 
attorney,  at  Derby,  told  him  of  the  long-concealed  affair, 
and  asked  bis  advice.  Tbe  lawyer  told  him  to  go  to  a 
justice  of  tbe  peace,  and  njalte  a  full  discovery  pf  the  whole 
transaction. 

Hereupop  Charles  went  to  a  magistrate,  and  acquainted 
him  with  what  had  happened;  but  he  hesitated  to  tak# 
cogoizance  of  it;;  said  it  might  bang  half  the  family ^  and 
that  as  it  bad  passed  so  maoy  years  ago,  advised  that  it 
might  remain  a  sepret.* 

In  consequence  hereof  no  farther  notice  was  taken  of  i£ 
till  tbe  year  1754,  when  Charles  Home  being  seized  with 
a  violent  fit  of  illness,  called  in  tbe  assistance  of  one  Mr. 
White,  of  Ripley ;  and  presuming  that  he  should  live  hot 
a  short  time,  said  be  could  not  die  in  peace  without  dis* 
closing  bis/miod.  When  Mr.  Whit*?  had  beard  the  tale,  be 
declined  girtiiig  any  advice,  saying,  it  was  not  proper  for 
him  to  interfere  in  the  affair. 

Charles  necOveMd'his  health  in  a  surprising  maimer.;  and 
Mr.  White*  who  saw  big)  again  tin  .a  feiw  days  after,  ex- 
pressing  bis  astonishment  at  so  irpeedy  a  recovery,  the  other 
said,  "  Jfe  had  been  better  ever  tfnee  he  bad  disclosed  bis 
"  mind  tp  Um." 

A  considerable  tttn*  after  ibis,  William  Home  had  a 
(panel  with  a  Mr.  Roe,  at  a  poblicr bouse,  qoaceining  the 


f  TMs  w*»*tr?mge  Mnc*  to  be  given  by  ajwrtice  «f  the  pwe.  The 
<Ute  of  *  crime  does  ppt  lessen  its  enormity ;  and  it  ip  the  doty  of  a  magia- 
trmte  to  receive  every  information  that  may  tend  to  the  advancement  of 
jartiee,  *u44fce  pmisfcMnt  el  vice. 
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right  of  kilting  game ;  when  Roe  called  Home  an  "  iaoes* 
tuous  old  dog.9f  Hereupon  Home  prosecuted  him  in  fhe 
ecclesiastical'  court  at  Litchfield,  where  Roe  was  cast,  artd 
obliged  to  pay  all  expenses. 

This  circumstance  inflamed  Roe  with  revenge,  and  hav- 
ing learnt  that  Charles  Home  had  mentioned  something  of 
his  brother  having'  caused  his  natural  child  to  be  starved  to 
death,  he  made  such  inquiry  of  Charles  as  determined  bhn 
how  to  act.' 

•'  Hereupon  he  went  to  a  magistrate- in  Derbyshire  and 
obtained  a  warrant,  but  took  Charles'*  word  for  his  appear* 
ance  on  the  following  day.  William  hearing  that  each  war. 
rant  was  granted,  and  being  apprehensive  that  his  brother 
"might  'be  admitted  evidence,  he  sent  for  him,  and  told  him 
that  he  would  be  his  friend  if  be  would  deny  all  that  be 
had  said.  This  the  ether  refused :  but  told  him,  that  if 
he  would  give  him  five  pounds,  he  would  go  immediately  to 
Liverpool,  and  quit  the  kingdom :  but  William's  excessive 
avarice  prevented  his  complying  with  this  moderate 
request.     . 

Charles  being  examined  by  some  magistrates  in  Derby* 
shire,  they  declined  interfering  in  the  business :  on  which  a 
justice  of  the  peace  in  Nottinghamshire  was  applied  to,  who 
issued  a  warrant  for  taking  William  Andrew  Homey  Esq, 
into  eustody ;  and  this  warrant  was  backed  by  Sir  John 
Every,  a  magistrate  of  Derbyshire, 

A  comftable  from  Annesley  went  with  Mr.  Roe,  and  some 
ether  assistants,  to  Mr.  Home's  house,  about  eight-  in  the 
evening ;  but  could  not  obtain  admittance-;  on  which  the 
constable  left  Roe  aad  another  to  watch,  that  the  party 
should  not  escape,  and  returned  in  the  morning,  wbeo  a 
servant  told  them  his  master  was  gone  out ;  but  Roe  and 
bis  companion  insisted  that  he  had  not  escaped  in  the  night, 
they  were  at  length  admitted,  after  having  threatened  to 
burst  the  door. 

They  now  diligently  searched  the  bouse,  but  could  not 
find  the  party  they,  wanted ,  and  would  probably  have 
desisted,  but  that  Roe  insisted  on  making  another  search, 
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daring  which  they  observed  a  large  old  chest,  and  Mrs. 
Home  being  asked  what  it  contained,  said,  4<  it  was  full  of 
"sheets  and  table  linen."  Roe  declared  he  wpuld  look 
into  it,  and  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  it  open,  when 
Mrs.  Home  unlocked  it,  and  her  husband  suddenly  started 
up,  saying,  t€  It  is  a  sad  thing'  to  hang  me ;  for  my  brother 
"  Charles  is  as  bad  as  myself,  and  he  cannot  bang  m6 
u  without  hanging  himself. 

Hereupon  he  was  taken  into  custody,  and  being  carried 
before  two  justices  of  the  peace,  in  Nottinghamshire,  they 
committed  him  to  take  his  trial  at  the  following  assizes. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  confinement,  when  he  applied 
to  the  court  of  King's  Bench  for  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus; 
which  being  granted,  he  was  brought  to  London,  and  his 
counsel  argued  that  he  ought  to  be  admitted  to  bail ;  but 
the  judges  were  of  a  different  opinion,  and  he  was  remanded 
to  the  gaol  of  Nottingham. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  1759,  he  was  brought  to  trial 
before  lord  chief  baron  Parker ;  and,  after  a  hearing  of 
about  nine  hours,  the  jury  found  him  guilty,  and  sentence 
of  death  was  passed  of  course. 

'though  so  many  years  had  passed  since  the  transaction, 
the  persons  who  found  the  child  were  yet  living  :  and  their 
testimony  corroborated  that  of  his  brother  Charles,  led  to 
the  conviction  above  mentioned. 

Home  being  convicted  on  a  Saturday,  was  sentenced  to 
die  oft  the  Monday  following  :  but  a  number  of  gentlemen 
waited  6n  the  judge,  intimating  that  Hurne  had  been  so 
h>ng  hardened  in  iniquity,  that  a  farther  time  would  be 
necessary  td  prepare  him  for  his  awful  change;  in  conse- 
quence 6f  which  a  respite  of  a  month  was  granted  him. 

When  this  time  was  rtearly  expired,  be  received  a  reprieve 
during  his  majesty's  pleasure  ;  so  that  he  began  to  entertain 
hope  of  a  free  pardon'.  He  employed  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  in  writing  td  people  that  he  thought  might  have 
interest  to  save  him.  He  seemed  little  affected  by  the 
enormity  of  his  crime,  aud  frequently  said,  "it  was  d— — J 
1  B 
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"  hard  to  suffer  on  the  evidence  of  a  brother,  for  a  crime 
*'  committed  so  many  years  before." 

It  was  generally  reported  that  he  had  committed  a  num- 
ber of  other  atrocious  crimes,  most  of  which  he  denied  ; 
&od  said  to  an  acquaintance,  "  My  brother  Charles  was 
u  tried  at  Derby  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  .acquitted ; 
"  my  dear  sister  Nancy  perjuring  herself  at  the  same  tim* 
"  to  save  his  life,  which  you  see  was  preserved  to  bang  me." 

He  acknowledged  to  a  clergyman  who  assisted  him  in  bis 
devotions,  that  he  forgave  all  bis  enemies,  even  his  brother 
Charles;  but  made  the  following  strange  addition  to~hia 
speech,  that  if  at  the  day  of  judgment,  "God  Almighty 
"  should  ask  bim  how  his  brother  behaved,  he  would  not 
"  give  him  a  good  character." 

It  happened  that  on  the  day  appointed  for  bis  execution 
he  had  just  completed  his  74th  year;  and  having  always 
been  accustomed  to  have  a  plum-pudding  on  his  birth-day, 
ha  would  have  continued  that  custom  if  he  had  received 
another,  reprieve. 

This  singular  offender  was  executed  at  Nottingham,  on 
the  11th  of  December,  1759. 

It  may  now  be  proper  to  mention  such  farther  particulars 
of  him  as  may  be  worthy  of  transmitting  to  posterity,  by 
way  of  information  or  example.  His  father  left  him  all  his 
real  estate,  having  before  assigned  the  whole  of  his  personal, 
by  deed  of  gift,  to  his  other  son.  The  father  died  in  the 
kitchen,  when  be  had  twelve. guineas  in  his  pocket,  which 
were  the  undoubted  property  of  Charles,  as  being  a  part  of 
his  personal  effects ;  but  William  took  them  out  of  the 
father's  pocket,  nor  would  promise  to  return  them  till 
Charles  engaged  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  funeral :  but 
when  he  afterwards  asked  for  the  money,  William  turned 
him  out  of  the  house. 

Soon  afterwards  Charles  was  in  great  distress,  and,  having 
a  family,  his  children  used  to  go  begging  bread  at  their 
uncle's  door ;  but  their  petitions  and  persons  were  rejected 
with  equal  scorn." 
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The  distinguishing  marks  of  this  man's  character  were 
avarice  and  brutality.  He  was  severe  beyond  expression 
on  any  unqualified  person,  who  kept  a  sporting  dog,  or 
made  use  of  a  gun.  Charles  kept  a  public -house  at  a  gate 
leading  to  his  brother's  house  ;  and  would  frequently  hold 
open  the  gate,  and  stand  humbly  with  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
while  the  lordly  'squire  rode  by  without  deigning  to  take 
notice  of  him. 

Such  is  the  account  we  have  of  William  Andrew  Home; 
a  man  who,  by  his  situation  in  life,  might  have  lived  a 
credit  to  himself,  and  a  blessing  to  his  neighbours,  instead 
of  being  wretched  in  his  own  mind,  and  a  terror  to  all 
about  him. 

There  istio  story  in  our  volumes  that  affords  a  more  ad- 
mirable lesson  against  avarice  than  the  present.  If  this 
malefactor  had  not  grudged  the  paltry  sum  of  five  pounds, 
his  brother,  who  was  the  only  material  evidence  against 
him,  would  have  quitted  the  kingdom,  and  he  would  at 
least  have  had  time  to  repent  of  his  misdeeds,  and  have 
died  in  a  manner  less  disgraceful  than  at  the  gallows. 

Hence,  however,  we  ought  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  that 
providence,  which,  to  answer  its  own  great  and  important 
ends,  and  to  set  an  example  to  the  world,  may  make  a 
guilty  man  blind  to  his  obvious  safety,  and  instruct  the 
miser  to  be  penurious  to  his  own  ruin. 

•Tis  remarkable  that  St.  Andrew,  Oldstyle,  namely,  11th 
of  December,  was  not  only  his  Birth-day,  and  that  of  his 
Execution,  but  also  his  Wedding-day,  and  that  of  part 
of  his  Christian  Name,  he  being  called  William  Andrew 
Home. 
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JOHN  SHEPPARD, 


HOUSEBREAKER. 


Executed  at  Tyburn,  November  l6tb,  1724. 


X  HE  case  of  this  malefactor  having  been  more  thQ 
subject  of  public  conversation  than  that  of  almost  any  onq 
who  ever  underwent  the  sentence  of  the  law,  and  his  ad- 
ventures being  in  themselves  very  remarkable,  we  shall  bo 
the  more  particular  in  our  account  of  him. 

John  Sfaeppard  was  born  in  Spital-fields  in  the  year  HQS}* 
PI  is  father,  who  was  a  carpenter,  bore  the  character  of  an 
honest  man ;  yet  he  had  another  son  named  Thomas,  who, 
as  well  as  Jack,  turned  out  a  thief. 

The  father  dying  while  the  boys  were  very  young,  they 
were  left  to  the  care  of  the  mother,  who  placed  Jack  at  a 
school  in  Bishopsgate-street,  where  he  remained  two  years* 
and  was  then  put  apprentice  to  a  cane-chair- maker  in> 
Houndsditch.  His  master  dying  when  he  had  been  only: 
a  stror.t  time  with  him,  he  was  placed  with  another  person 
of  the  same  trade :  but  here  he  was  so  ill-treated  that  ha 
remained  only  a  short  time,  when  he  was  taken  into  the 
protection  of  Mr.  Kneebone,  a  woollen-draper  in  the. 
Strand,  who  had  some  knowledge  of  his  father*  At  length 
Mr.  Kneebone  put  him  apprentice  to  a  carpenter  in  Wych- 
street. 

He  behaved  with  decency  in  this  place  for  about  four 
years,  when  frequenting  the  Black  Lion  alehouse  in  Drury- 
Lane,  he  became  acquainted  with  some  abandoned  women, 
among  whom  the  principal  was  Elizabeth  Lyon,  otherwise 
called  Edgworth  Bess,  from  the  town  of  Edgworth,  where 
she  was  born. 
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-  While  he  continued  to  work  as  a  carpenter  he  often 
coramittftl  robberies  in  the  houses  where  he  was  employed, 
stealing  tankards,  spoons,  and  other  articles,  which  he 
carried  to  Edgworth  Bess ;  but  not  being  suspected  of 
havitg  committed  these  robberies,  be  at  length  resolved  to 
£oj)mence  house-breaker. 

/Exclusive  of  Edgworth  Bess  be  was  acquainted  with  a 
Voman  named  Maggot,  who  persuaded  him  to  rob  the  house 
4f  Mr.  Bains,  a  piece-broker  in  White  Horse  Yard ;  and 
Jack  having  brought  away  a  piece  of  fustian  from  thence, 
which  he  deposited  in  his  trunk)  went  afterwards  at.  njidT 
.light,  and  taking  the  bars  out  of  the  cellar- window,  entered* 
and  stole  goods  and  money  to  the  amount  of  twenty-two 
pounds,  which  he  carried  to  Maggot.  .      . 

As  Sheppard  did  not  go  bume  that  night,  nor  the  fo!lowr 
ing  day,  his  master  suspected  that  he  had  made  bad  cotv 
nections,  and  searching  his  trunk,  found  the  piece  of  .fus- 
tian that  had  been  stolen  ;  but  Sheppard,  hoaxing  of  this, 
broke  open  his  master's  house  in  the  night,  and  carried  off 
the  fustian,  lest  it  should  be  brought  in  evidence  against 
him. 

Sheppard's  master  sending  intelligence  to  Mr.  Bains  of 
what  had  happened,  the  latter  looked  over  his  goods,  and 
niissing  such  a  piece  of  fustian  as  had  been  described  to 
him,  suspected  that  Sheppard  must  have  been  the  robber, 
and  determined  to  have  him  taken  into  custody  ;  but  Jack, 
hearing  of  the  affair,  went  to  him,  and  threatened  a  pro- 
secution for  scandal,  alledging  that  he  bad  received  the 
piece  of  fustian  from  his  mother,  who  bought  it  for  him  in 
Spital fields.  The  mother,  with  a  view  to  screen  her  son* 
declared  that  what  he  had  asserted  was  true,  though  sIiq 
could  not  point  out  the  place  where  she  had  made  the  purr 
chase.  Though  this  story  was  not  credited,  Mr.  Bains  did 
not  take  any  farther  steps  in  the  affair. 

Sheppard?s  master  seemed  willing  to  think  well  of  him, 
and  he  continued  some  time  longer  in  the  family  ;  but  af* 
ter  associating  himself  "with  the  worst  of.  company*  and 
frequently  staying  out  the  whole  night,  his  master  and  he 
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quarrelled,  and  the  headstrong  youth  totally  absconded  in 
the  last  year  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  became  connected 
♦-with  a  set  of  villains  of  Jonathan  Wild's  gang. 

Jack  now  worked  as  a  journeyman  carpenter,  with  a 
view  to  the  easier  commission  of  robbery ;  and  being  em- 
ployed to  assist  in  repairing  the  house  of  a  genttemat  in 
May-Fair,  he  took  an  opportunity  of  carrying  off  a  sumpf 
money,  a  quantity  of  plate,  some  gold  rings,  and  four  suits 
of  clothes. 

Not  long  after  this  Ed g worth  Bess  was  apprehended, "~ 
and  lodged  in  the  Round-house  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles, 
where  Sheppard  went  to  visit  her,  and  the  beadle  refusing 
to  admit  him,  he  knocked  him  down,  broke  open  the  door, 
and  carried  her  off  in  triumph;  an  exploit  which  acquired 
him  a  high  degree  of  credit  with  the  women  of  abandoned 
character. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1723,  Thomas  Sheppard,  the 
brother  of  Jack,  was  indicted  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  two 
petty  offences,  and  being  convicted,  was  burnt  in  the  hand. 
Soon  after  his  discharge,  he  prevailed  on  Jack  to  lend 
him  forty  shillings,  and  take  him  as  a  partner  in  his  rob- 
Series.  The  first  fact  they  committed  in  concert  was  the 
robbing  a  public-house  in  Southwark,  whence  they  car- 
ried off  some  money,  and  wearing  apparel:  but  Jack  per- 
routed  his  brother  to  reap  the  whole  advantage  of  this 
booty. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  brothers,  in  conjunction  with 
Edgworth  Bess,  broke  open  the  shop  of  Mrs.  Cook,  a  linen, 
draper  in  Clare-market,  and  carried  off  goods  to  the  value 
.  of  fifty- five  pounds;  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  afterwards 
stole  some  articles  from  the  house  of  Mr.  Philips,  in  Drury- 
Lane. 

Tom  Sheppard  going  to  sell  some  of  the  goods  stolen 
at  Mrs.  Cook's,  was  apprehended  and  committed  to  New. 
gate,  when,  in  the  hope  of  being  admitted  an  evidence,  he 
impeached  his  brother  and  Edgworth  Bess,  but  they  were 
sought  for  in  vain. 
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.  At  length  James  Sikes,  otherwise  called  Hell  and  Fury, 
one  of  S*ieppard's  companions,  meeting  with  him  in  St. 
Giles's,  enticed  him  into  a-  public-house,  in  the  hope  of 
receiring  a  reward  for  apprehending  him;  and  while  they 
were  drinkUig,  Sikes  sent  for  a  constable,  who  took  Jack 
into  custody,  and  carried  him  before  a  magistrate,  who, 
after  a  short  examination,  sent  him  to  St.  Giles's  Round- 
house :  but  he  broke  through  the  roof  of  that  place,  and  ' 
made  his  escape  in  the  night. 

Within  a  short  time  after  this,  as  Sheppard  and  an  as- 
sociate, named  Benson,  were  crossing  Leicester-fields,  the 
latter  endeavoured  to  pick  a  gentleman's  pocket  of  his 
watch,  but  failing  in  the  attempt,  the  gentleman  called 
out,  "  A  pickpocket,"  on  which  Sheppard  was  taken,  and 
lodged  in  St.  Anne's  Round-house,  where  he  was  visited  by 
Edgworth  Bess,  who  was  detained  on  suspicion  of  being 
one  of  his  accomplices. 

On  the  following  day  they  were  carried  before  a  magis- 
trate, and  some  persons  appearing  who  charged  them  with 
felonies,  they  were  committed  to  New-Prison  ;  and  as  they 
passed  for  husband  and  wife,  they  were  permitted  to  lodge 
together  in  a  room  known  by  the  name  of  Newgate- 
Ward. 

Sheppard  being  visited  by  several  of  his  acquaintance, 
some  of  them  furnished  him  with  implements  to  make  his 
escape,  and  early  in  the  morning,  a  few  days  after  his  com- 
mitment, .he  filed  off  his  fetters,  and  having  made  a  bole 
in  the  wall,  he  took  an  iron  bar  and  a  wooden  one  out  of 
the  window ;  but  as  the  height  from  which  he  was  to  de- 
scend was  twenty- five  feet,  he  tied  a  blanket  and  a  sheet 
together,  and  making  one  of  them  fast  to  a  bar  in  the  win- 
clow,  Edgworth  Bess  first  descended,  and  Jack  followed 
her. 

Having  reached  the  yard,  they  had  still  a  wall  of  twenty- 
two  feet  high  to  scale;  but  climbing  up  by  the  locks  and 
bolts  of  the  great  gate,  they  got  quite  out  of  the  prison,  #od 
effected  a  perfect  escape. 
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ShepparJ's  fame  was  greatly  celebrated  among  the  low- 
est orders  of  people  by  thfe  ^xplbit ;  end  the  thieves  of  St. 
Giles's  courted  hU  company.  Among  the  rest,  one  CharTfei* 
Grace,  a  cooper,  begged  that  he  wfcittd  take  him  as  an* as- 
sociate in  his* robberies,  aHedgfng  as  a  reason  for  this*  re- 
quest, that  the  girl  he  kept  was  so  extravagant**  that  >be 
could  not  support  he*  bri'the  profits  of 4  his  owiv -theft. 
.  Sbeppard  did  ,not  hesitate  to  ^klre  this  near  'connection  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  said- that  hefdftF  not  admit  of  the  part- 
nership with 'a  view  fo'any  advantage  t&  himserf,  tout  that 
Grace  might  reapthe  profits  oftWeir  depredation*. '  • 

•  Sbeppard  and  Grace  making  an  acqutifotante  wkh  An- 
thony L'amb,  an  apprentice  to  A  matllentaticat 'instruoient- 
muker  near  St.  Clement's  Churchy  it  war  agreed  to  rbb 
a  gentleman  who  lodged  wfth  LamVs  faster}  And  at  t^o 
o'clock  in  themorniri'g  Lamb  let  iff*  the  bthervHlaios,;  who 
stole  money  and  effects  to  a  large  tfmbtint.  *  'They  Jeft\the 
door  open,  anil   Limb  Went  to  bed/  to  pre  Vent  ^u»picioQ  : 

.but  notwithstanding'  this,  his  master  shfcpected  him, ;and 
having  him' taken  into  custody,'  •'  he*  conferred  the  whole 
affair  before  a  m  agist  rate  j*  atod  being  committed  to  New- 
gate, he  was  tried,  convicted,  and  received  senteticer.to<>e 
transported.  <••**; 

•  On  the  same  day  Thomas  Sheppard;"  (the  brother  *of 
Jack)  was  indicted  for  breaking  open  tbe  dwgHihg-i*etj$c 
of  Mary  Cooke,  and  stealing  her*  goodd,  land  4>0ttiy  eon- 
Victed,  was  sentenced  to  transportation.        ^        ♦ 

-{Jaek  Sbeppard  not  being  in  custody,'  ho  *ml  BJueslrirt 
committed  a  number  of  daring  robberies,'  and  sometimes 
dfisposed  of  the  stolen  goods  to  Williaro  Field/  -Jack  used 
to  say  that  Field  wanted  courage  to  commit  *  Tobbery, 
though  he  was  as  great  a  villain  as  ever  existed.  '  «  * 

She p par d  seems  to  have  thought  that  'courage  consisted 
in  villainy ;  an'd  if  this  were  the  case  Field  had  an  un- 
doubted claim  to  the  character  of  a  man  of  courage ;  for 
in  October,  1721,  he  was  tried  on  fdbr  indictments  for 
felony  and  burglary,  and  he  was  an  accomplice  in  a  va- 
riety of  robberies.    He  was  likewise  an  evidence  against 
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of    bis    companions    in    wickedness,    upon    another 
occasion. 

Sheppard  and  Blueskin  hired  a  stable,  near  the  Horse- 
Ferry,  Westminster,  in  which  they  deposited  their  stolen 
goods,  rill  they  could  dispose  of  tbem  to  the  best  advan- 
tage ;  and  in  this  place  they  put  the.  woollen  cloth  which 
was  stolen  from  Mr.  Kneeboue  J  for  Sheppard  was  con- 
cerned io  this  robbery,  and  at  the  sessions  held  at  the  Old 
Bailey  in  August,  1724,  be  was  indicted  tor  several  offences, 
and  among  the  rest,  for  breaking  and  entering  the  house  of 
WiUiaw  Koeebpne,  and  4tft*H"g<  J<H  yards  of  woollen  clpth, 
and  other  articles,  and  being  capitally  convicted,  received 
sentence  of  death, 

We  must  now  go  back  to  observe,  that  Sheppard  and 
Blueskio  having  applied  to  FteJd  to  look  at  these  goods,  and 
procure  a  customer  for  them,  he  promised  to  do  so;  nor 
was  be  worse  than  his  word;  .for  in  the  night  he  broke  open 
tbesr  warebpuse*  and  stole  the  ill-gotten  property,  and  then 
gave  information  against  them  to  Jonathan  Wild  ;  in  con* 
sequence  of  wbiqh  they  were  apprehended. 

On  M<H>d*y  the  30th  of  August,  1724,  a  warrant  was  sent 
to  Newgate  for  the  execution  of  Sheppard,  with  other  con* 
victs  under,  sentence  of  death. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  in  the  old  gaol  of  Newgate 
these  was,  within  the. lodge,  a  hatch,  with  large  iron  spikes, 
which  batch  opened  into  a  dark  passage,  whence  there  were 
a  few  Iteps  into  the  condemned  hold.  The  prisoners  being 
permitted  to  come  down  to  the  hatch  to  speak  with  their 
-freed*,  Sheppard,  having  been  supplied  with  instruments, 
look  ao  opportunity  of  cutting  one  of  the  spikes  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  might  be  easily  broken  off. 

Oq  the  eveniqg  of  the  above-mentioned  30th  of  August,  < 
two  women  of  Sheppard's  acquaintance  going  to  visit  him, 
be  broke  off  the  spike,  and  thrusting  his  head  and  shoul- 
ders through  the  space,  the  women  pulled  him  down,  and. 
he  effected  his  escape,  notwithstanding  some  of  the  keep- 
ers were  at  that  time  drinking  at  the  other  end  of  the 
lodge.   . 
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■  Od  the  day  after  Ms  escape,  he  weot  to  a  pobiic-boihte 
in  SpitaJfielcb,  whence  he  sent  for  an  old  acquaintance* 
one  Page,  a  butcher,  in  Clarematket,  ami  advised  with  him 
how  to  render  his  escape  effectual  for  bis  future  preserve 
'  tion.  After  deliberating  on  the  <  matter,  they  agveed  to 
go  to  Warnden  in  Northamptonshire,  where  Page  bad 
some  relations :  and  they  had  oo  sooner  resolved  than  tbey 
made  the  journey:  but  Page**  relations  treated  bimVith 
indifference,  they  returned  to  London  *after  being  absent 
only  about  a  week.  •  «► 

Oft  the  night  after  their  return,  as  they  were  walking 
up  Fleet-street  together,,  they  saw  a  watchmakers  shop 
open*  and  only  a  boy  attending :  having  passed  the  shefp 
they  turned  back,  and  Sbeppard  driving  bis  hand  through 
the  window,  stole  three  watches,  with  which  they  Blade 
their  escape.  •  -         ♦     • 

Some  of  Sheppard's  old  acquaintance  informing  hito 
that  strict  search  was  making  after  them,  he  and  Paget  i*. 
~ttr£d'to'  Fmchley,  in  hope  of  laying  there  concealed  \  tiU 
the  diligence  of  the  jail  keepers  should  relax :  but  tbfe 
•  keepers  of  Newgate  having  intelligence  of  their  retreat, 
took  Shfeppard  irrfcx  custody,  and  conveyed -htm  to  bis  oltt 
lodgings. 

Such  steps  were  now  taken  asot  was  thought  would  be 
effectual  to  prevent  his  future  escape.  He  was  put  into  fe 
strong  room  called  the  Castle,  band-cuffed,  loaded  with 
a  heavy  pair  of  irdns,  and  chained  to  a  staple  fixed  in  the 
floor; 

The  curiosity  of  the  public  ^having  been  greatly  excited 
'by  his  *fbrnier  escape,  he  was  visited  by  great  numbers  of 
people  of  all  ranks,  and  scarce  any  one  left  him  withotit 
maktrig  him  a  present  in  money;  though  he- would  have 
more  gladly  received  a  (He,  a  hammer,  or  a  chisel ;  but  tfab 
utmost  care  was*  taken  that  none  of-  his  visitors  should  fur- 
nish him  wrtb  such  implements.'     * 

Notwithstanding  this  disadvantageous  situation,  Shep- 
pard  was  continually  employing  his  thoughts  on  the  mean's 
oE.  another  escape.    On  the  14th  of  October  the  sessions 
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Wgao  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  the  keepers  being  much  en- 
gaged in  attending,  the  qourt,  he  thought  they  would  have 
little  time  to  visit  him ;  and  therefore  the  present  June- 
lore.  wonJd  bo  the  most  favourable  to  carry  his  plan  into* 
execution. 

About  two  o'clock  io  tbe  afternoon  of  the  following  day 
one  of  .the  keepers  carried  him  his  dinner,  and  having 
carefully  examined  his  irons,  and  finditig  thenar  fast,  ho 
kit  hio>  for  the  day. 

Some,  days  before  this  Jack  had  found  a  small  nail  in 
the  room^  with  which  he  could,,  at  pleasure,  unlock  the 
padlock  that  went  from  the  chain,  to  the  staple  in  the  floor ; 
and  m  his  own  account  of  this  transaction,  ho  says  "that 
41  be  was  frequently  about  the  room,  and  had  several  times 
"slept  on  the  barracks,  when  the  keepers  imagined  he 
bad  not  been  out  of  his  chair/* 

The  keeper  bad  not  left  him  more  than  an  hour*  who* 
be  b*gao  his  operations.  lie  fir*t  took  off  his  hand-cu$»* 
and  then  opened  the  padlock  that  fastened  tbe  chain  to 
tbe  staple*  He  next,  by  -mere  strength,  -twisted  asunder 
a  small  link  of  the  chain  between  his  legs,  and  then  drawing* 
ap  bis  fetters  as  high  as  be  could,  he.  aiade  them,  fast  with 
his  garters. 

He  then  attempted  to  get  up  the  cltirajrey.  j  but  had  not 
advanced  far  before  he  vias  stopped  by  an  iroy-bar  that 
vent  across  it ;  on  which  be  descended,  and  wiM*  a  piece* 
of  bis  broken  phaia  picked  out  the  iportar,  and  moving. a 
small  stone  or  two,  about  six  feet  from  the  floor,  he  got 
out) the  iron  bar,  which, was  three  feet  long  and  an  inch 
equate*  and  proved  very  serviceable,  to  him  in  bis  future 
proceedings. 

'  Ha  in  a  short  time  made  each  a  breach  as  to  enable  him 
to  get  into  the  Red-room  over  the  castle  ;  and  here  he  found- 
a  largo  nail,  whieh  he  made  u*?  of  ip  bis  further  opera-, 
eions.  It  was  seven  years  since  the  door  of  this  IleJ-room 
had  been  opened  ;  but  Sheppard  wrenched  off  theJock  iu 
Jess  thaaserea  minutes,  and  got  into  tbe  passage  leading 
u  the  chapel    Ui  this  place  be  found  a  door  which  was 
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bolted  on  the  opposite  side;  but  making*  hoW  through  the 
wall,  h?  pushed  the  bolt  back,  aod  opened  the  door. 

Arriving  at  the  door  of  the  chapel*  he  broke  off  one  of 
the  iron  spikes,  which  keeping  for  his  farther  use,  begot 
into  an  \etitry  beswcen  .the  chapel  and  the  lower  leads.' 
The  door  of  this  entry  was  remarkably  strong,  and  fattqped 
/with  a  lirge  lock;  and  night  now  coming  onf  Sheppard 
was  obliged  { to  work  in  the, dark. .  Notwithstanding  this 
disadvantage,  he,  in  half , an  hour,  forced  open  the  box  of 
the  lock,  aud  opened  the  door;'  but  this  led  him  to  another 
room  still  more  difficult,  for.  it  was  barced  and  bolted  as 
well  as  locked :  however,  he  wrenched  the  QUet  from  the 
main  post  of  the  door,  and  the  box  and  staples  caine  off 
with  it.  '  ; 

It  was  no w  eight  o'clock,  and  Sheppard  found  no  farter 

-  obstruction  to  his  proceedings;  for.  he  bad  only  one  oilier 

Sbor  to  oyen%    which  being  bolted  on  the  inside,   it  was 

opened  without  difficulty,  and  he  got  over  a  wall  to  the 

tipper  leads. 

He  now  considered  how  be  should  descend  with  the 
greatest  safety,  and,  found  that  the  most  convenient  place 
for  bim  to  alight  on  would  be  the  turner's  house  Braining 
to  Newgate ;  but  as  it  would  Aave  been  very  dangerous  to 
have  jumped  to  such  a  depth,  beutent  back  for  the  biaa&et- 
with  which  be  used  to  cover  himself  when  be  slept  hi  the 
castle  ;  and  endeavoured  to  fasten  h*3  stocking  to  the  Mar- 
ket, to  ease  his  descent;  but  not; being  able  to  do  so,  he^tas 
compelled  to  use  the  blanket  alone :  wherefore  he  amde  it 
fast  to  the  wall  of  Newgate  .with  the  spike  that  he  took,  our 
Of  the  chapel ;  and  sliding  down,  dropped  on  the  iumtvV 
leads  ju^t  as  the  clock  struck.nine^   .. 

It  happened  that  the  doojr  of  the  garret  next  the  turner's 
leads  was  open,  oq  which  he  stole  softly  down  two'pafr 
of  stairs,  and  heard  some  company  talking  in  a  room; 
His  irons  clinking,  a  wpman  cried,/*  What  noise  is  that?'*: 
and  a  man  answered,  "  perhaps  the  dog  or  cat/9  > 

Sheppard,  who  was  now  horridly  fatigued,  returned  to. 
the  garret,  and  Uip!  down  for  more  than  two  hours  ;  after; 
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thicti  be  crept  down  once  more  a*  far  as  the  room  where, 
the  company  were,  When  lie  heard  a  gentleman  taking  his 
teave  of  the  family,  and  saw  the  maid  light' him  down  stairs, 
A4  softness  the  maid  returned  he  resolved  to  venture  at  alt 
hazards  y  bat  in  stealing  down  the  stairs  he  stumbled  against. 
a  chamber-door;  bat  instantly  recovering  himself,  lie  got 
into  the  street.  \ 

•  By  this  time  it  wis  after  twelve  o'clock,  arid  'passing  by 
the  watch-house  of  St.  Sepulchre,  he  bid  the  watchmen 
godd  morrow,  and  going  up  Hblborn,  he  ttfrned  down 
Gray's-inn-lane,  and  about  twd  in  the  morning  got  into 
tffc  fiefd*  near  Tottenham-court,  where  he  took  shelter  in  a 
place  that  had  been  a  cow-hous6,  and  slept  sotinaTy  'about/ 
three  hours.  His  fetters  being  still  on,  his  legs  were  greatly 
braised  and  swelled,'  and  fie  dreaded  the  approach  of  day- 
light, telt  he  should  be  discovered.  He  bad  now  above 
forty  shillings  in  his  possession,  bdt  vfas  afraid  to  seod  to 
tfiy  person  for  assistance.   '* 

At  seven  in  the  morning  it  began  to  rain  hard,  and  con- 
tinned  to  do  so  all  day,  so  that  no  person  appeared  in  tbe 
fields:  and  during  this  melancholy  day1  be  would,  to  use  bis 
own  expresskn,  "have  given  his  right  band  for  a  hatmher; 
•* a  chisel*  and  a  pun cb.^  Night  coming  on,  and  being 
pressed  by  hunger,  he  ventured  to  a  little  chandler's  shop  in 
Tattenrmm  cowrt  road,  where  he  got  a  supply  of  bread,4 
ehease,  swsallibeer*  and  some  other  necessaries,  hiding  his 
irons  wjtb  a  long  great  coat.  He  asked  the  woman  of  the 
house  iar  a  hatoocer;  but  she  had  no  such  utensil :  on  which 
be  reftmd  to  tbe  cowhouse,  where  he  slept  that  night,  and 
reaMtned  alt  the  next  day. 

At  night  be  went  again  to  the  chandler's  strop,'  supplied 
himself  with  provision*,  and  returned  to  hw  hiding  place. 
Ats)jc:the  next!  morning*  whu-h  was- Sundays  he  began  to 
beat  thw  basil*  of  his  fetters  with  a  stone,  in  order  to  bring 
them  to  aa  aval  form;  to*  sttp  tits-  heels  through.  In  the 
afternoon  the  master  of  the  com -house,  coming  thither, 
and  seeing  his  irons,  said,  "Tor  God's-sake  «*ho  arc  yon  r" 
fibeppasd  said  he  was  ma  nnfortuante  young  fellow,  who 
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havibg  hacl  a  bastard  Sworn  to  him,  and  not  being  able  to 
give  security  to  the  parish  for  its  support*  be  had  been 
tent  to  Bridewell,  from  whence  he  had  maile  his  escape, 
The  man  said  if  that  was  all  it  did  not  much  signify,  but 
he  did  not  care  jjow  soon  he  was  gone,  for  be  did  not  like 
fcis  looks. 

Soon  after  he  was  gone,  Sheppard  saw  a  journeyman 
shoemaker,  to  whom  he  told  the  same  story  of  the  bastard 
child,  and  offered  him  twenty  shillings  if  he  would  procure 
a  smith's  hammer  and  a  punch.  The  poor  man,  tempted 
by  the  reward,  procured  them  accordingly,  and  assisted 
him  in  getting  rirl  of  his  icons,  vijiich  work  was  completed 
by  five  o'clock  in  the  eveoing. 

When  night  came  on  our  adventurer  tied  a  handkerchief 
about  his  head,  tore  his  woollen  cap  in  several  places,  and 
likewise  tore'  his  coat  and  stockings,  so  as  to  have  the  ap* 
pearance  of  a  beggar ;  and  in  this  condition  he  went  to  a 
.  cellar  near  Charing-Crbss,  where  be  supped  on  roasted  veal, 
and  listened  to  the  conversation  of  the  company,  all  of 
whom  were  talking  of  the  escape  of  Sheppard. 

•  On  the  Monday  he  sheltered  himself  at  a  public- bause  of 
little  trade,  in  Rupert-street,  and  conversing  with  the  land* 
lady  about  Sheppard,  be  told  her  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  get  out  of  the  kingdom;  and  the  keepers  would  cer- 
tainly have  him  again  in  a  few  days;  on  which  the  woman 
wished  that  a  curse  might  fall  on  those  who  should  betray 
him.  Remaining  in  this  place  till  evening,  he  went  into  the 
Bay-market,  Where  a  crowd  of  people  were  surrounding 
two  ballad-singer*,  and  listening  to  a  song  made  on  his 
adventures  artd  escape. 

'  On  the  next  day  he  hired  a  garret  in  Newport-market, 
and  soon  afterwards,  dressing  himself  like  a  porter,  he  went 
to  Black-friars,  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Applebee,  printer  of 
the  dying- speeches,  and  delivered  a  letter,  in  which  be 
ridiculed  the  printer,  and  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate,  and 
enclosed  a  letter  tor  one  of  the  keepers  of  Newgate. 

*  Some  nights  after  this  he  broke  open  the  shop  of  Mr. 
Rawlins,  a  pawnbroker  in  Drury-lane,  where  he  stole  a 
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sword,  a  suit  of  wearing  apparel*  some  snuff-braes,  rings, 
watches,  and- other  effects,  to  a  considerable  amount  De- 
termining to  make  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman  among 
his  old  acquaintance  in  Drary»-lane  and.  Clare-inarket,  be 
dressed  himself  in  a  suit  of  black,  ajod  a  tye-wig,  wore  a 
ruffled  shirt,  a  silver-hiked  sword,  a  diamond  ring,  and  a 
gold  watch ;  though  he  ^knew  that .  diligent  search  was 
making  after  him  at  that  very  time. 

On  the  31st  of  October  be  dined  with  two  #omen  at  a 
publie»house  in  Newgate-street,  and  about  four  m  the  after- 
noon they  all  passed  under  Newgate  in  a  hackney  coach, 
having  first,  drawn  up  the. blinds*.  Going  rn  the.evening  to 
a  public-house  in  May-pole  Alley}  CUre-raarket,  Sheppard 
sent  far  his  mother,  and  treated  her  with  brandy,  when  the 
poor  woman  .dropped  on  her  knees,  and  begged  he  would 
immediately  quit  the  kingdom,,  whicfr  he  .promised  to  de# 
but  had  po.  intention  of  keeping  his  word. 

Being  now  grown  valiant  thropgU  an  excess  of  liquor, 
be  wandered  from  alehouses  to  gig-shops  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, till  near  .twelve  o'clock  at  nighty  when  he  was  appreu 
bended  in  consequence. pf  the  information  of  an  alehouse- 
boy  who  knew  him*.  When  taken  into  .custody  he,  was  quite 
senseless,  from  the  quantity  and  variety  of  liquors  be  had 
drank,  and  was  conveyed  to  Newgate. in  i  coach,  without 
being  capable  of  making  the  least  resistance,. though  he  bad 
two  pistols  then  in  his. possession. 

His  fame,  was  now  so  much  increased  rby  his  exploits  that 
be  was  visited  by  great  numbers  of  people,  and  some  of 
them  of  the  highest  quality.  He  endeavoured  to  divert 
them  by  a  recital  of  the- particulars,  of  many  robberies  in 
which  he  had  been  concerned  ;  and  when  any  nobleman 
came  to  see- him,  he  never  failed  to  beg  that  they  would  in- 
tercede with  the  king  for  a  pardon,  to  which  he  thought  that 
bis  singular  dexterity  gave  him  some  pretentions. 

Having  been  'already  convicted,  he  was  carried  to  the 
bar  of  thecourfrof  KingVBeiich  on  the  10th  of  Novembert 
and  tbe  reoord  of  .his  conviction  being  read,  and  an  affidarrt 
being  made  that  he  was  tbe  same  John  Sbeppajd  mention?* 
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in  the  record,  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  bim  by  Mr* 
Justice  Powis,  and  a  rule  of  court  was  made  for  bis 
execution  on  the  Monday  following. 

He  regularly  attended  the  prayers  in  the  chapel,  but 
though  be  behaved  with  deceocy  there,  he  affected  mirth 
before  he  went  i  hither,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  any 
degree  of-  seriousness  among  the  other  prisoners  on  their 
return. 

Even  when  the  day  of  execution  arrived,  Sheppard  did 
not  appear  to  have  given  over  all  expectations  of  eluding 
Justice  j  for  having  been  furnished  with  a  penknife,  be  put 
it  in  his  pocket,  with  a  view,  when  the  melancholy  procession 
came  opposite  Little  Turnstile,  to  have  cut  the  cord  that 
bound  his  arms,  and  throwing  himself  out  of  the'  cart, 
among  the  crowd,  to  have  run  through  the  narrow  passage, 
where  the  sheriffs  officers  could  not  follow  on  horseback ; 
and  he  had  no  doubt  but  be  should  make  his  escape,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  mob.  •  : 

It  is  not  impoisible  but  that  this  scheme  might  have  suc- 
ceeded: but  before  Sheppard  left  the  press-yard,  one 
Watson,  an  officer,  searching  his  pockets,  found. the  knife, 
and  was  cut  with  it,  so  as  to  occasion  a  great  effusion  of 
blood- 

Sheppard  had  yet  a  farther  view  to  his  preservation,  even 
after  execution  ;  for  he  desired  his  acquaintance  to  put  him 
into  a  waVm  bed  as  soon  .as  be  should  be  cut  down  j  and 
try  to  open  a  vein,  which  he  had  been  told  would  restore 
bim  to  life. 

He  behaved  with  great  decency  at  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, and  confessed  the  having  committed  two  robberies, 
for  which  he  had  been  tried  and  acquitted.  He  was  exe- 
cuted at  Tyburn  on  the  16th  of  November,  1724,  in  the 
.23d  year  of  his  age.  He  died  with  difficulty,  and  was 
much  pitied  by  the  surrounding  multitude.  When  he  was 
cot  down  his  body  was  delivered  to  his  friends,  who  carried 
.bim  to  a  public-bouse  in  Long-acre,  whence  be  was  removed 
in  the  evening,  and  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Martin 
in  the  Fields. 
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It  is  astonishing  to  think  how  much  Sheppnrd  and  his 
adventures  engaged  the  attention  of  the  public.  For  a 
considerable  time  there  was  scarcely  a"  subject  of  con- 
versation but  himself.  There  were  several  'different  his- 
tories  of  his  life ;  and  a  variety  of  prints  wer&  worked  off, 
representing  his  escapes  from  the  condemned  hold,  and 
from  the  castle  in  Newgate ;  »i*d  there  were  likewise  several 
other  prints  of  his  person  ;  the  best  of  which  was  a  me£- 
zotinto,  done  frotii  arV  btJginal  painting'  of  Sir  James 
Thornhrll,  which  gavfe1  rise'  to  '  the  following1  ingenious 
lines.*       •'  ';  "  ■     *■;••         .-'-.•••■._,: 

ThornhHI,  *tis  trtfrie^tti  gild  with fame 

Thf  obscure,  *rid  Yafee  the  humble  name ;  , 

To  make  the  forth  dud*  the  gravey 

And  Sheppard  frdm  obiivfoii  save. 

Tho*  life  in  vain  the  wretch  implores* 
An  e*ile  on  the  farthest  shotes,^ 
Thy  pencil  brings  a  kind  reprieve, 
And  bids  v the  dying  rdbbcr/  live. 

This  piece  to  latest  time  shall  stand, 
'Abel  show  the  wondtef  s  of'  thy  band . l 
Thus  former  masters  gracVJ'tfteif  name, 
Arid  gayfeveg  regions  robbers  fame. 

Appeiles,  Alexander  drew, 
OcesaHxtb  AtrrcUitis!  due, 
'  GfoornfeH  in  Lelv's-works  doih  ahtxie, 
And  £jjjejjpard,  Thornhrll,  lives  in  thine. 
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MURDERER. 


Executed  before  the  Debtor's  Door,  Jievgate,  Jfai.  fl8tb,  ISO*. 


X  HIS  malefactor  was  descended  from  a  good' fatuity 
in  Ireland,  and  entered  into  the  army  at  an  early  age.  Of 
a  severe  and  rather  unaccommodating  temper,  he- was  not 
much  likfed  among  the  officers.  The  late  Captahi  Arm- 
strong was  his  private  agent,  as  well  as  agent  to  the  African 
corps  of  which  Mr.  Wall  was  commandant.  Mr.  Wall  was 
only  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Sene-Gambta,  but  acted  as 
chief,  the  first  appointment  being  vacant.  It  was  an  office 
he  held  but  a  short  time,  not  more  than  two  years.  During 
which  he  was  accused  with  the  wilful  murder  of  Benjamin 
Armstrong,  by  ordering  him  to  receive  800- lashes,  on  the 
10th  of  July,  1782,  of  which  he  died  in  five  days 
afterwards. 

His  emoluments  were  very  considerable,  as,  besides  his 
military  appointments,  he  was  Superintendent  of  Trade  to 
the  Colony.  His  family  were  originally  Roman  Catholics, 
but  of  course  he  conformed  to  the  Protestant  Church,  or 
he  could  not  have  held  his  commission.  As  soon  as  the 
account  of  the  murder  reached  the  Board  of  Amiralty,  a 
reward  was  offered  for  bis  apprehensiotf,  but  having  evaded 
justice  in  1784,  he  lived  on  the  Continent,  sometimes  in 
France,  and  sometimes  in  Italy,  but  mostly  in  France, 
under  an  assumed  name,  where  he  lived  respectable,  and 
was  admitted  into  good  company.    He  particularly  kept 
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company  with  the  officers  of  his  own  country,  who  served 
io  the  French  army,  and  was  well  known  at  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  Colleges  in  Paris. 

In  1797,  be  returned  to  this  country,  as  if  by  a  kind  of 
fatality,  without  any  apparent  reason ;  and  applied, 
through  the  medium  of  a  friend,  to  obtain  a  safe  retreat, 
which  was  procured  hit?  at  a  house  in  Lambeth  Cut, 
where  be  remained  several  months,  seldom  going  out,  and 
that  either  very  late  or  early.  He  was  frequently  advised 
by  the  friend  who  had  procured  him  the  lodging,  >to  leave 
the  country  again,  and  questioned  as  to  the  motive  for  re- 
maining; he  never  attempted,  however,  to  give  any,  but 
appeared,  even  at  the  time  when  he  was  so  studiously  con- 
cealing himself,  to  have  a  distant  intention  of  making  a 
surrender,  in  order  to  take  bis  trial.  It  is  very  evident  his 
aind  waa  net  at  gase,  and  that  be  was  incapable  of  taking 
any  firm  resolution  either  one  way  or  other.  And  even 
the  manner  in  which  be  did  give  himself  up,  showed  a  sin* 
gahr  want  of  determination,  leading  it  to  chance  whether 
the  minister  should  setid  for  him  or,/iot;  for  rather  than 
goto  deliver  himself  up,  be -wrote  to  say"  he  was  ready 
to  do  so" — a  less  becoming,  but  not  a  less  dangerous  mode 
of  encountering  danger. 

He  was  allied  by  marriage  to  a  noble  family,  and  his  wife 
visited  him- frequently  when  in  his  concealment  at  Lambeth ; 
aad  since  that  time  he  lived  in  Upper  Thornhaugb-street, 
Bedford-square,  when  apprehended. 

It  is  mmt  probable,  that  had  he  not  written  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  matter  bad  been  sq  long  forgotten, 
that  he  would  never  have  been  any  way  molested*.  His 
trial  came  on  at  the  Old  Bailey,  Jan.  20th,  1802,  about 
twenty  years  after  the  commission  of  the  crime. 

At  tho  commencement  of  the  trial,  the  prisoner  said,  he 
was  very  bard  of  hearing,  and  therefore  requested  that  he 
■light  be  allowed  to  sit  by  his  Council.  The  chief  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer,  Chief  Justice  in  the  commission,  with 
whom  appeared  Mr.  Justice.  Eooke,  ancj  Mr.  Justice  Lnv. 
rence,  said  to  the  prisoner,  ".  that  is  perfectly  impossible; 
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there  is  a  regular  place  appointed  by  the  law  for  persons 
ill.  your  situation ;  we  can  make  no  distinction  of  the  sort 
you  desire;  that  would  be  invidious."  It, was  proved  by 
the  witnesses  that  .Armstrong  was  far  from  being  uodutiful 
in  his  behaviour,  he  was,  however,  tied  to  the  gun-car? 
riage :  black  sncu,  brought  there  for  the  purpose,  out  the 
drummers,  who  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  would 
have. had  to  flog. this  man,  supposing  him  to  have  deserved 
flogging ;  but  black  men  were  ordered  to  inflict  on  Arm* 
strong  the. punishment  ordered.  Each  took  his  turn,  and 
gave  this  unhappy  sufferer  25  lashes,  until  he  had  received 
the  number  of  806;  and  the  instrument  with  which  the 
punishment  was- inflicted,  was  not  a  cat*o'« nine-tails,  which 
is  the  usual  instrument,  but  a  piece  of  rope  of  a  greater 
thickness,  and  which  was  much  more  severe  than  the  cat- 
p'-nine-tails.  The  rope  was  exhibited  in  evidepce.  While 
this  punishment  was  inflicting,  the  prisoner  urged  the  black 
men. to  be  severe,  he  said,  among  other  things,  "cut  him 
to  the  heart  and  to  the  liver." 

Armstrong,  the  subject  of  this  punishment,  applied  to 
him  for  mercy,  but  the  observation  of  the  defendant  on 
this  occasion,  was, ."  that  the  sick  season  was  coming  on, 
which,  together  with  the  punishmeat*  would  do  for  him/! 
After  receiving  a  great  number  of  lashes,  that  is  300*  this 
poor  creature  was  conducted  to  the  hospital.  He  was  in  a 
situation  in  which  it  was  probable  bis  death,  might  be  the 
consequence;  he  declared  in  bis  dying  moments,  be  wa$ 
punished  without  any  trial,  and  without  ever  being  so 
much  as  asked,  whether  he  had  any  thing  to  say  in  bis 
defence. 

..The  prisoner  in  his  defence  urged,  that  the  deceased 
was  guilty  of  mutiny — that  the  punishment  was  not  so 
severe  as.  reported,  but,  that  the  deceased  was.  suffered  to 
drink  strong  spirits,  when  in  the  hospital.  Several  wit- 
jesses  were  called  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  particularly 
Mrs.  Lacy,  widow  of  the  captain  who  succeeded  Air.  Wall, 
and.  Mary  Falkner,  who  .not  only  agreed  with  him  in  the 
outrageous  conduct  of  the  men,  and  tjie  violent  Janguag© 
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they  used,  but  both  positively  iwbra  that  Lewis,' the  first 
witness  against  the  prisoner,  was  not 'the  orderly  serjewst 
on  that  day ;  John  Falfciter,  Peter  Williams,  and  some 
others  who  were  present,  were,  alto  vxamtued,  and  whose 
testimonies  west  in  fall^ortobocaftion'of  tlie  account  giVen 
by  the  prisoner,  and  so  fa*  went  to  has  justification  ;  lm* 
which  in  most  material  points  was  in  direct  contradfctioft 
to  the  evidence  which  bad  been  given  by  the  witnesses  for 
tbe  Crown. 

The  jury,  after  being  out  of  cburt  some-time.,  pronounced 
a  verdict  of  "  guHty."  The  Recorder  then  proceeded 
to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  him:  that  he  4>e'  executed 
the  f olid  wing  morning,  and  that  his-  body  be  afterwards 
delivered  to  be  anatomised,  according-  to  the  statute.  '  Mf. 
Wail  seem  ad  sensibly  affected  by  the  sentence,  i)Gt  said 
nothing  more  than  requesting  the  court  would  -allow  hie* 
a  little  time  to  prepare  htriself  for  death:  On  the  '2 1st  of 
January,  a  Yespite  was  semt  from  Lord*  Pelham's  o&ce* 
deferring  his  execution  until  the  &5th. 

On  the  2*th,  he  was  further  respited  till  the  28tb.  Dur* 
ing  the  time  of  bis  confioement,.  previous  to  trial,  he  oc* 
copied  tile  apartment  which  was  formerly  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Ridgway,'  the- bookseller.  His  wife  lived  with  him 
for  the  iaat  fortnight;  although  he  was  allowed  two  hours 
a  day,  from  twelve  to  two*  to'  -waJkin  the  yard,  he  did 
not  once'  embrace  this  inctalgence  ;  and  dnring  his  whole 
confinement,  never  went  out  of  his  room,  except  into  the 
lobby  to  consult  his  Counsel.  'He  lived  well,  and  ws  at 
times  very  facetious,  dasyiw  his  [manners,  and  pleasant  in 
conversation;  but  during  the  night  .she  frequently  sat  up 
in  his  bed  and  sang  psakxis,  wverbearil  by  Jiis  fdlow-prw 
•oner.  He  had  not  many  Visitors,  his  otify  attendant  was 
a  prisoner,  who  was  appointed  for  .that  purpose  by  .the 
turnkey.  •    •••'  •■*» 

After  trial  he  did  not  return  to  his  old  aphrtment*  but 
was  conducted  to  a  cell;  he  was  so  far  favoured  as  not  to 
have  irons  put  on^  bw$  a  person  was  employed  as  n  guard 
to  wateh  honiduriog  the  night  to  prevent  him  dohig  vio* 
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lence  to  himself.  His  bed  was  brooght  to  him  in  the  cell, 
on  which  he  threw  himself  in  an  agony  of  mind,  saying,  it 
was  his  intention  not  to  rise  until  they  called  him  on  the 
fatal  morning.  The  Sheriffs  were  particularly  pointed 
and  precise  in  their  orders,  with  respect  to  confining  htm 
to  the  usual  diet  of  bread  and  water,  preparatory  to  the 
awful  event.  This  order  was  scrupulously  fulfilled.  The 
prisoner,  during  a  part  of  the  night,  slept,  owing  to  fatigue 
and  perturbation  of  mind.  The  next  morning  his  wife 
applied,  but  was  refused  admittance  without  an  order  from 
one  of  the  Sheriff*.  She  applied  to  Mr.  Sheriff  Cox,  who 
attended  her  to  the  prison. 

From  the  time  of  the  first  respite,  until  12  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  night,  he  did  not  cease  to  entertain  hopes  of 
his  safety.  The  interest  made  to  save  him  was  very  great. 
The  whole  of  Wednesday  occupied  the  great  law.  officers  ; 
the  judges  met  at  the  Chancellor's  in  the  afternoon.  The 
conference  lasted  upwards  of  three-  hours.  About  a  little 
after  four  o'clock,  Thursday  the  28tb,  the  scaffold  began 
to  be  erected  by  torch-light,  and  was  completed  soon  after 
seven,  except  the  black  banging,  which  is  not  permitted 
to  be  displayed,  nor  the  prison-bell  to  toli,  for  the  depar- 
ture of  any  one  convicted  of  murder.  The  prisoner  had 
an  affecting  interview  with  his  wife,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Wall, 
the  night  before,  from  whom  he  was  painfully  separated 
about  eleven  o'clock.  The  disconsolate  and  affectionate 
lady,  unremitting  in  her  solicitude,  caused  the  colonel  to 
write  a  note  to  Mr.  Kirby,  the  gaoler,  about  nine  o'clock, 
requesting  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  remain  ia  the 
cell  until  eleven;  thus  cordially  manifesting  her  fond  but 
delusive  hopes  to  the  very  latest  moment.  Mr.  Kirby, 
with  a  feeling  of  humanity  highly  creditable  to  his  charac* 
ter,  readily  complied  with  this  request.  But,  greatly  un- 
fortunate lady !  she  had  not  any  acquisition  of  reasonable 
hope  at  the  hour  of  her  departure.  Eleven  o'clock  came, 
and  she  saw  the  end  of  alt  her  earthly  joys !  Numberless 
tender  embraces  now  took .  place :  the  loving  wife  reluc- 
tantly departed,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  bathed  with 
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tears,  while  the  unfortunate  husband  declared  that  he  could 
now,  with  Christian  fortitude,  submit  to  his  unhappy  fate. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  night  he  slept  but  little. 
About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  his  sleep  was  however 
observed  to  have  become  sound,  and  according  to  the 
best  recollection  of  his  attendant,  he  continued  in  this 
sleep  rather  more  than  ati  hour ;  so  that  he  could  not 
have  heard  the  fatal  machine  in  its  passage  to  the  debtors' 
door.  His  voice  preserved  its  usual  strength  and  tone  to 
the  end ;  and  though  very  particular  in  his  questions  res* 
peering  the  machinery  in  every  part,  yet  he  spoke  of  his 
approaching  execution  and  death  with  perfect  calmness. 
At  half  after  six  in  the  morning,  his  prison-attendant  go* 
ing  to  his  cell,  was  asked  by  him  "  whether  the  noise  he 
beard  was  not  that  of  erecting  bis  scaffold?"  He  was 
humanely  replied  to  in  the  negative.  The  ordinary,  Dr. 
Ford,  soon  after  entered,  when  the  prisoner  devoutly  joined 
him  for  some  time  in  prayer*  They  then  passed  on  to  an 
an ti. room,  when  the  Governor  asked,  "  whether  it  was  a 
fine  morning  ?"  On  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  ho 
said,  <c  the  time  hangs  heavily :  Z  am  anxious  for  the  close 
of  this  scene."  One  of  the  officers*  then  proceeded  to  bind 
his  arms  with  a  cord,  for  which  he  extended  them  out  firmly ; 
•  but  recollecting  himself,  he  said,  "I  beg  your  pardon  a 
moment-."  and  putting  bis  hand  in  his  pocket,  he  drew  out 
two  white  handkerchiefs,  one  of  which  he  bound  over  his 
temples,  so  as  nearly  to  conceal  his  eyes,  over  which  he 
placed  a  white  cap,  and. then  pot  on  a  round  hat ;  the  other 
handkerchief  he  kept  between  his  hands.  He  then  observed, 
"  die  cord  cuts  me  ;  but  it's  no  matter."  On  which  Dr. 
Ford  desired  it  to  be  loosened,  for  which  the  prisoner  bowed, 
and  thanked  him. 

As  the  clock  struck  eight,  the  door  was  thrown  open, 
at  which  Sheriff  Cox  and  his  officers  appeared*  The  Go* 
vernor  approaching  him,  said,/1  I  attend  you,  sir;"  and 
the  procession  to  the  scaffold,  over  the  debtor*'  door,  im~ 
mediately  succeeded.  He  had  no  sooner  ascended  it,  ac- 
companied by  the  Ordinary,  than  three  successive  shout* 
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from  an' innumerable  populace,  the  brutal  effusion  of  on£ 
common  sentiment,  evidently  deprived  him  of  the  small 
portion  of  his  fortitude  which  he  had  summoned  up.  He 
boired  his  head  under  the  extreme  pressure  of  ignominy, 
when<  the  hangman  put  the  halter  over  it,  but  took  it  off 
again  to  replace  it;  this  done  the  Governor  stooped  for- 
ward, and  spoke  to  the  Ordinary,  who,  no  doubt  at  his  re- 
^uest  pulled  the  cap  over  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  when 
ki  an  imtant,  without  waiting  for  any  signal,  the  platform 
dropped,  and  he  was  launched  into  eternity  ! 
•  Front  itb&  knot  of  the  rope  turning  round  to  the  bad  of 
the  .neck;  *nd  his  legs  not  being  pulled,  as  at  his  parti- 
cular request,  he  was  suspended  in  convulsive  agony  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  After  hanging  a  full  hour 
bis  body  was  cut  down,  put  into  a  cart,  and  immediately 
coavayed  to  a  building  in  Cow-cross-street,  to  be  dissect- 
ed* He  was  dressed  in  a  mixed  coloured  loose  coat,  with 
a  blaek  collar,  swan-down  waistcoat,  blue  pantaloons,  and 
white  silk  stockings.  He  appeared  a  miserable  and  ema- 
ciated object,  never  bavin g  quitted  the  bed  of  bis  cell  from 
Hie  day  of  condemnation  till  the  morning  of  bis  execution. 
The  crowd,  though  prodigious,  was  said  to  be  not  so  great 
as  that  which  attended  the  execution  of  A  damson  and 
Wilkinson  for  forgery,  about  three  years  before  ;  but  the 
pftblic  indignation  bad  never  been  so  high  since  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Brownrigg. 

The  body  of  the  unfortunate  Governor  was  not  exposed 
to  public, view,  as  usual  in  such  cases.  Mr.  Bel  four,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Surgeons'  company,  applied  to  Lord  Kenyon,  to 
know  whether  such  exposure  was  necessary  ;  and,  finding 
that  the  forms  qf  dissection  only  were  required,  the  body, 
after  those  forms  had  passed,  was  consigned  to  the  relations 
of  the  unhappy  man,  upon  their  paying  fifty  guineas  to  the 
Philanthropic  Society.  His  remains  were  interred  in  tbe 
Clmrch-vard  of  St.  Pan  crass. 


as 
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X  HE  subject  of  this  narrative  Was  borrf  about  the?  year1 
1730,  in  London— his  father  lived  in  Monmouth-street,  and 
carried  on  the  tr^de  of  a  salesman  in  ofd  clothes— here  be 
died  in  (be  yeaf  1752^  of  a  broken  hfear't/octfasiqned,  it  is 
«aid,  by  the  bad  conduct  of  bis  children. " 

In  early  life  Charles  manifested  those  traits  'of  duplicity 
for  which  \p  was  afterwards  so  greatly  distinguished.  One 
yJStao/Be  sball  be  mentioned;  he  riftpecj  off  some*  gold  Ifcce 
froipp  suit  of  old  clothes  in  bis  father's  tfhpp,  and  putting  on 
bis  elder  brother's  coat,  went  to  sell  it  ^oa  Jew.  The  Jew, 
mast  unfortupa^ely,  came  and  offered  ft  ^o  the  father  for 
iftle,  be  instantly  kqew  it,  and  insisted  on  the  Jtew'stdedarirt^ 
whence  he  received  it.  The  boys  passing  by,  he  fxtfntea 
to  the  elder,  on  account  of  his  coaf,  as  the  person  of  whom; 
be  bought  it,  and  be  was  directly  seized,  and  severely 
fl°gged.  His  protestations  of  innocence  were  in  "vain,  the 
father  wa*  inflexible,  whilst  Charles,  with  an  abominable 
relish  for  hypocrisy,  secretly  rejoiced  in  the  casttgation. 

His  father,  tired  of  the  tricks  and  knaveries  of  his  son 
Charles,  put  hyn  an  apprentice  to  a  hosier  in  St.  James's- 
street.  Here  be  continued  but  for  a  short  time;  be' rub- 
bed bis  father  of  an  elegant  suit  of  elothes,  in  which  hp 
dressed  himself^  went  to  his  master  in  this  disguise,  par* 
chased  about  ten  pounds  Worth  of  silk  stockings,  teft  hit 
address,  Benjamin  Bolingbroke,  esq.  Hanover-square,  and 
ordered  them  to  be  sent  him  in  an  hour's  time,  when  he 
would  pay  the  person  who  brought  them.  His  master 
did  not  know  him,  and,  to  complete  the  cheat,  oar  hew 
2  E 
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came  bazk'fe^a&ife  tarifci  hi*  tit mri  d*e«,  cw^^tftgetl  tp 
take  the  goods  home,  which  he  actually  pretended  to  do, 
joMfciliBSdttr*)  both  fcaater  a*4  father  robbtfi    Jiq  waa, 
however,  soon  afterwards  fpund  out,  af$jdi*cfrrd6d,A  $*$  m* 
Henceforward,  therefore,  we  are  to  regard  him  in  soci- 
fetyv  wiemiite*  for  a  aerm  bf  jrtei*>  practised  theuwpsfciwt- 
Mgeotts  jetts  of  duplicity,    $ocq*  after  ...this  pegged  be^jft 
*>ft:  forjJHoifaiM^  «fcdtr^tta;  assumed  ww*  of  Jobnsog. 
Fogging  a  recoinfDtndatiq^  to  *  Drttb  jtwcfaant,^i^ 
^omes  b*.  clerk*  debauotas  h»4najttet-'»  d*ug^rtf  i*rQ%^ 
Jsec  m<  marriage,  ^fes.  b|i(<n^trvapd/r^*ir^tp{EqgJ^j. 
ifc ;  eondu^,  this   bus***}   wjtU  jfibe.  most  9Qi\ajg#ifa£ge 
TJHainy*    He  nq^  contoured  to  beaoaifloJerki^i^^y^J^^ 
smalkbeer  Jbrewhonje^ uea*  GpftpoflU  !»4^i  ^  ^^fiiAc 
bebared  himself  wijb  so  mucb  propriety,  that«ty|  Wfign 
tb*,l»oi*tirf  forming  ,a  ,w^|rimc)|ii^  ^^wpn  « if^  his 
mister's  daughter,  i  " .  .Vi  /.;v   > ..     ' .:  \>.  u    , .,/ .  ..<.  «,;i, 
•*■  fifeqr  Jthiug,  hpw**^  waa  pooo  Ja^^Uptyr  ap  ;^ac^- 
deotaidittwery. !  Tbq  J*«U  tQ:|^i^^eJ^fQri)H»^  ^4 
tbe  gaid  laop,  happened  t<^ li vp, at  Port^puib^by  w^pin 
bis  cbaraqter  was  jwipn  disclos*!   «7jtyi  were  Myopes,  ppt 
to  flighty  and'  hQ  was  agaW^rQw,*  upon*  U#  wi.de  -$prld. 
As  tm  wits  were  j&ever  k>qg  uatmpjoyed.  for  some  dei^ptiye 
ends,  he  thought  of  adTQrtjsiagJai;  a  parMrar.4o£he  V^RfTy 
lifte;  and  .actually  issued  tfie  fcrfipwi«g,cux>o^  a4?vfUse7 
.  qsent  m  tbe  year  *Y7*-r\ ;  V    1' ;'  ',./  ... ";  /'.  r  -b  flf' ' 

.!.-■;•  oi  V-,  .::  •t-,---;,!.^.'.' 

.     •    •    •      !l  -.  ;:...-   ,,.-'   :,„•:> 

•  "A  partner  of  character,   probity ^  ami  <oit£ftsi*e  ac- 

'  gnakitanoe,  upon  a  plan  permanent  and  ^prpducttNfr-t^jjj 

,  percent*  without  risk,  o^y  W  obtained,    it  Is  not  moas- 

aaiy  <be  shbnid  have  way  InwwLeflge  of  tbe  Winces,  jrhfch 

the  adrerwser  possesses  in  its  firilest  extent  9  but  bq  must 

possess  a  capital  of  between  50Oand  HDCjO  poWde  to  pur* 

-  theae  materials*  with  which,  to  tbe  knowledge  of  :th*  ad* 

*  Wtif$r,  a  Ungevfbrtune  must  bo  made  in  a  vary  short 

"time. 


r  tt  Adtfres*  to  P.  <1  Cardigan Head^  Cha^aC'lfas*<  '^nc:v 

*P.  8.  tame  tut  prfecip^U,  aftdt^^otWietahidbaJj 
te*H  be  treated  With.* .  -:■*-.-  *'::-  r;<:  ^  v  i*v *  vnrf 

T0  tnls  advertisement  the  famous  ^atbed^i  ^wW 
Tbote/Esq.  paid  attention.  Eag^jf  to  |eke\what  be  tiiwagbt 
a  golden  opportunity,  he  advanced  tte  su%*f  SOOl/foF* 
ftteweVy ;  we  need  n<tf  add,  that  the  scrnr  ioon  <lis*ppeaB- 
«d,  and  Foete  was  wrung  with  the  anguish*  of  disappoint* 
ineni.  Price,  hewfevtr* bad  the  iiwpedeme 't<rap^y<4b 
fctm  agaih,  wishing  uiairttt  ttftHferiii  the  baking  trade  ;  die 
cbmtdiaif  nrefify  Spited  :^A»  yb* have  brfcwedso ydu 
tbay  W&e ;  but  Til  to  cWsed  if  ever  you*  bate  asyfctrfaaVe 

"'    jffter  this  urtfortunat*  busfotsv '*&• 'Woe  tuttted  ifccttaM 

dist  preacher,  and  in  this  character  defrattttetf  siverat^per* 

r  softs  bf  large  sums  «$f  fboney.  ■  Advertising  ill  &td*rw  get 

gentlemen  wtttef ,  b<S  swindled '-^ person tff  the  nhtftfefef 

Wigojore  of  fifty  goinfeasv  Ipv '  «i#riefc;  he  was  indicted ;  But 

¥a^ng  refiirWted  *  part,  effects  rrii«8c ape.    These,  and 

: other  fraudtttehrpra«ii«es,  **ew  Ibng^ibe  objects  <rf  jrat  afti- 

bifida  y  ttoojh  th*y  are  alt  the  <ure  ahd  oevtaib  roads  \ai 

infaifcjL    QtofrWaah^Araftge-prdpfeosity.  -    - 

'^  TOttf  a^torHtfWng  ittifittdente  Keagaisj  sets  upla  brewery 

in  Gray's  Inn  Lane j  and  after  various  fradds,  lie '  beoatne  a 

bankrupt  in  1776.    Ever  fruitful  in  resources,  he  set  out  tot 

Germany,  but  in  Holland  he  gets  into  prison  tor  a  concern 

in  a  smuggling  schcftbe,  by  jvfeicta  three  hundred  pounds 

were  obtained.    By  his  artful  defence  he  escaped,  and  re- 

tornedtoikhativQ  country.    Here  Be  once  mor$  engaged 

..  Ifif  attention,  by  a  sham  brewery  at  t^unbeth*  where  be  w*4 

awrmfcdi    Continuing.,  however,  to  practitte  hia  deeeptio^s, 

he  was  obliged  Mt  decan^p,  went  actually  to  Copenh^en, 

'  and,  after  som^thne,  canoe  back  to  England,  where  he^was 

doomed  u>*Jo*e  his  days.  .       '    , 

His  breweries  btvi»g  baled,,  he  now  proceeded  toUtfdy 
■  bow  in  other  ways  he  alight  most  effectually  ravage  sock* 
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ty.  Under  life  pretence  of  charity,  he  obtains  m6ticj^f  for 
wbichhe  was  imprisoned;  and  having  been  Uberate^he, 
as  a  clergyman,  succeeds  in  various  impositions,  *  This 
eventually  brought  htm  to  the  King's  Bench   prison ,  from 

Myjhos^  walls  he  dexterously  e^trjeates  himself.  A  lotjfcry- 
oflSce  keeper  was  the  subject  of  his  attention;  oof.  49* 
.campiog  with  a  ticket  of  large  Value,  this  scbeine'sjieediiy 

.came  to, a   termination.  •  To  recount  all  his  tricks  wt>ufd 

.form  the  contents  of  a  well-sized  volume.    Alai!  for  hu- 

,  man  depravity, 

but  we  now  arrive  at  the  period  of  his'  life,'  wh*en  lie 
commenced  his  ravages  upoy  the  bank  of  England,"  which 
ended  ia  bis  destruction,  ^uch  a  series  of  iniquitous  devices 
were,  never  before  practised  on  monkmd.  Ih<  jthe  year 
1780,  (under  tbe> assumed  name  of  Brank)  Mr.  Price  el*. 
£4ged  a  servant,  a  plain  simple  Honest  fellow;  by  whom  he 
parsed  bis  notes  without  detection.  He  advertised  for  him,: 
and  conducted  himself  towards  him  in  a  tftahner  truljr 
cprioqs. 

6f  the  advertisement  be  heard  nothing  for'  a  week ;  ope 
evening,  however,  just  as  it  Was  dusk,  a  coachman  inquired 
,  for  the  man  who  had  apswered  the   advertisement,   say* 
iog,  "  there  was  a  gentleman  over  the  way,   in  a  coach, 
"who-  wanted   to  speak>  wifli  Him/9    On  tins  the  youbg 
fellow  was  called,  apd  went  to  the  coach,  wbece  he  waa 
' .   desired  to  step  in.     There  be  saw  ah  apparent  old  man, 
affecting  the  foreigner,  seemingly  very,  gouty*   wrapped 
up  with  five  or  six  yards  of  flannel  about  his  legs,  a  cam- 
let surtout  buttoned  over  his  chin,  close  Ho  his  mouth/  a 
.large  patch  over  his  (eft  eye,  and  every  part  of  bis  face 
,    so  bid,  that  the  young  fellow  could  not  see  any  part  of  it, 
except  his  nose,  his  right  eye,  aud  tf  small  part  of  that 
cheek.    .  %  £ 

To  carry  on  the  deception  still  better,  Mr.  P.rice  thought 

proper  to  place  the  man  on  bis  left  side,   on  which  the 

.    patch    Was,  .so    that    the  old   gentleman   could    take    an 

askance  look  at  the  young  man  with  his  right  eye,   and 

by  that  means  discover  only  &  small  portion  of  bis  face. 
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He  fcppeatfed,  hy  his  disguise,  to  be  between  sixty  and   • 
seventy  year*  of  age;  and  afterttards,  when  the  man  saw 
him  stkndibg,  not  much  tinder  six  feet  high,  owing  to  shoes 
or  bocks  with  beets,  very  little  less  than  three  inches  high. 
Added  to  this    deception,  he  was  so  buttoned  up  and  . 
straightened  as  to  appear  perfectly  lank. 

The  writer  of  bis  life,  to  wttom  we  ate  indebted  for  these 
particulars,  then  subjoins:  "It  may  not  be  ill-timed,  to 
those  who' did  not  kftftw  trim,  to  give  the  true  description 
of  his  person.  He  was  about  five  feet  six  inches  high,  a 
compact  neat  Wian,  square  drotfMered ;  inclined  to  corpu- 
lency." Bis  legs  were  filria  and  well-set;  but  by  nature -hts- 
features  made  him  Jook  much  older  than  he  really  was, 
wlneb,  at  that  tfme,  was  uear  fifty*  Bis  nose  was  aqcriHne, 
aad  -his  tfes  frwiall  and  grey;  brs  mouth  stood  very  much 
inwards,  with  very  thin  lips;  his  chin  pointed  and  pro* 
miiitfntj  with  a  pafe  complexion :  but  what  contributed  as 
much  as  any  thiqg,  to  favour  his  disguise  of  speech,  was 
his  loss  of  teeth.  He  walked  exceedingly  upright,  was 
vety  Active  arid  quick  in  his  walk;  and  was  something 
above  wbat  vfe  describe  a  man  to  be  when  we  call  him  a 
dapptV-made  roan." 

This  ample  and  honest  fellow  Samuel,  did  Mr.  Price 
employ  to  negociate  his  forged  bills,  principally  in  the  pur- 
chase of  lottery  tickets,  at  the  same  time  never  fully  dis- 
closing to  him  his  name,  person,  or  history.  Indeed  the 
plan  was  devised  and  executed  with  uncommon  ability. 
Hoitever,  Samuel  was  at  last  detected,  'having  passed  bills 
to  the  amount  of  fourteen  hundred  pounds  I  But  his,  agent 
eluded  discovery,  and  retired  with  his  booty  into  the  shades 
of  the  deepest  obscurity.  The  poor  servant  was  imprisoned 
for  near  a  twelvemonth,  terrified  out  of  his  wits  at  being 
the -innocent  instrument  of  such  complicated  villainy. 

Mr.  Price  having  most  probably  exhausted  his  former 
acquisitions,  sallies  forth  in  the  year  1792,  after  new  game, 
with  thje  most  unparalleled  audacity.  For  this  purpose  he 
obtained  his  second  servant  from  a  register  office :  a  smart 
active  boy  of  the  name  of  Power j  bis  father  was  a  Scdts 


m^Yie^r^i^ pretehtiotw  to  naigtotfj  eirprfcasifeg' a  Koj^tferf 
hh  mi1***  *m  Ucquaihled  mth  A«  l^rd'^phr^r,  tfntf  the 
•T^ft  (^itnsiidn^ems.  Out  heTO  begaa  fiis  ra^g^rs 'dpdrt 
Mr.  Salisbury r  of  Sobo-square,  ordering  large*  q'tfttitftiet^ 
tite7dr<jfft.  *  WtftntH  was  hw  present  assumed  naine,(fcritf'be 
jfttr^oefed  (himself  to  him  as  posseting  all  the  syttiftoils'bf 
ajjtt'arid  rnfitmky.       -'-v:-  •'?  \.   .       '.        '-"^'•,; 

;  "'He1  nitori^aj>pcdr i»  i  lafgc  camlet'  £reat  Wt^Ttti  ^ 
had  a  Sftydctted  fcatotv  the  brim  of  wTrifcK  wa*  Fat&e  ^nd  bint 
tfbtfrfwaW bft 'feaih  '^hfe  of  His  tread,'  a  piete  of  "red  ffahnel 
fcevarfed  HW  cbta,  'and  fcamfe  top  on*  each'  side  ;6Phis4kc^f 
aim  6s*  as  high  as  the  x;heek  bones,  he  hid  a' large  busbwJg 
en,  and  legs  Wrapped  orer^it^flannel.  He batf  aUoa^puir 
#f  grfefct*  spectacles  otf  hT*  hose,  \vitn  a  green  siltf  shade 
Jsangfrig'dbwti  frbto  his  hat,  bm  rto  patch  on  hiiteye; ]•■  li 
;'  "»It  is  re^fcrfcabfe  that  Mr.  Spilsbory  knew  Bfr.  Prlcfe, 
but  not  Mr.  WtftWotfc  Way,  so  complete;  was  the  deception, 
that  sitting  together  in  a  coffee-house,  Mr.  S.  complained  to 
his  coffee-house  acquaintance  of  the  notes  which  Wiltnot 
had  imposed  upon  him,  Price  kept  crying  out  now  and 
then,  "  Lack  a  day !  Good  God  !  who  could  conceive  such 
.  knavery  to  exist  ?  What,  and  did  the  Bank  refuse  payment, 
Sir  ?  staring  through  his  spectacles  with  as  much  seeming 
surprise  as  an  honest  man  would  have  done.  "  O  yes;"  said 
Mr.  8.  with  some  degree  of  acrimony,  "  for  it  was  on  the 
faith  of  the  bank  of  England  that  I  and  a  great  many  others 
have  taken  them  $  and  tbey  were  so  inimitably  well  done, 
that  the  nicest  judges  could  not  distinguish  them."  "  Good 
God]  lack  a  day,"  said  Price,  "he  must  have  been  an 
ingenious  villain?     What  a  complete  scoundrel  !" 

Upon  Mr.  Watt,  a  hosier,  Mr.  Reeves,  a  colour-man,  and 
•a  great  many -other  individuals,  he  practised  frauds  equally 
ingenious  and  successful,. for  in  one  day  he  negotiated  sixty 
ten  pound  jptes,  changed  fourteen  fifty  pound  notes,  for 
tfeven  one  hundred  pound  notes ;  indeed,  so  multiplied  any 
<his  tricks  at  this  period,  tjaat  the  mind  sickens  at  the  recital 
of  <tbenu 


,(l^,  m^fup  :b£  a  paworbrok^r,  ha  waf  fpupd  pp;  arith 
Bf^j(4^c^lty.  On  his  seizure  be  solemnly  dfpkufd  bit 
innocence,  and  before. the  magistrate  bebavftd  witb-,JQ*fe? 
fcncer vlTtus  detection  .tgolc  plgce  on.  the  14th.,pf  Jappary, 

W8?Sr fo*«  WW  **W  1°  bj-iPW  person* tlwpnp  i,  *M 
t$?i#g  ^way  tp.^qapc,  J^prefeodjed,  to  bis  wife  i» .pa*. 
Ucular,  fgy^at  penjt^A^^ ;  but  t)*ere  was  no  ground  fpr  it* 
/cal\tyr.  Ti^jba^kw^s  fully  intent  on  the  prpaecjutiw  pf 
Vwj^aij^  V^rejfas  no  dovbt  of  b|s,  dying  by  ihe  bands,  of 
^?:i? xfl?jitio«er.  ,  He>  however,  was  found  one  evening 
hanging  ; against  the  post  of  bis  dagr  in ,  bis  apertcnetttfV 
Tq^ll;i^ds,,  %idevyelJ.  Tbijs  was  tbe.^rth  freed  from 
Vfff9-A  MoHST^R;^e?^r4isgf^^4ftacietap.   .  • 

•  ,  '.   naif;    •.        *  .i7'.c  .    -    ..:;!'    .  -    ;     •.  r:  \    .*:  -•;.-. 
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HIS  malefactor  was  the  son  of  u  printer  in  AMers|j*te- 
Street,  to  whom  ho  wai  apprenticed;  but  his  fathering, 
he  continued  to  serve  With  bis  mother.  Having  made7  con- 
actions  with  some  persons  of  Jacobitical  prifitiplesj  hp 
printed  some,  papers  against  the  government,  for  which  he 
was  once  taken  into  custody; 'but  the  evidence  bcrrrg"  in- 
complete, he  was  dismissed. 

Encouraged  by  this  escape,  be  was  induced  to  print  a 
pamphlet,  entitled "  Ex  ore  tuo  te  Jucftco:  Vox  pojrafi, 
"  vox  rfei  *  *  For  this  offence  he  was  brought  to  bis  trial, 
on  the  30th  of  October,  1719,  when  it  appeared  that  he 
had  composed  the  pages  of  the  pamphlet  in  question;*  but 
locked  them  up,  lest  they  should -be  found,  and  made  use 
of  to  his  prejudice.  .?  .     *    t 

An  elder  brother  of  Matthews,  apprehending  that  the 
youth,  might  endanger  himself  by  ms  propensity  to  the 
printing  such  pamphlets,  directed  a  journeyman,  named 
Lawrence  Vezey,  to  lock  up  the  door  of  the  printing-house 
every  night,  and  bring  him  the  key:  but  Vezy,  like  a 
villain  as  he  was,  first  suffered  the  young  fellow  to  print 
the  supposed  treasonable  matter,  and  then  gave  evidence 
agaiust  him. 


•  That  is,  "  Out  of  thy  own  month  will  I  judge  thee :— the  Voice  of  the 
"  people  is  the  Voice  of  God." 


A  goeofil  wmrrkxu  Mo?  franled  bf  the  ttmtaty  of 
i,  for  the  team*  of  Mm.  MattbeVs  hm4^  the  fcieott- 
tovntJs  of  f  otemdtttt  temd  a  *uttibfer  of  the  supposed 
*be»  in  e  ream  ^sJidh  the  prieote*  *eh*©w»*Jg**  tttbebng 
toimn ;  on  wbitb  be»  eat  tarried  before  the  tetrotery  4* 
taate,  who  cooMnltted  Wsb  to  Wettgste  on  Mf  ttftmlbg  to 
fhre  eptjbo  amber. 

W|m»  Matthews  wat  eraigwed  et  this  tain  Vasty  **«* 
Met  tbe  pritoitor  leuugfcl  theftea^  jxmiohtiefc  pdrtr  of  the 
keek*  te  die  pressy  Mat  «d  tdfh  jMdl  e  prtatf  ef  it  J  whtefc 
he  did,  and  that  the  prisoner  afterwards  came  dfctfn  te 
Mm,'  eftd  said  that  the  page*  had  bttti  tfa**postd  *  btit  be  had 
ftow  pat  rbem  right,;  aad  be  tbdn  polled' hitA  another  proof) 
be  said  that  then  th£  prisoner  desired  thie  eMdettcO  to  come 
eaxfy  tn  the  ntorrmtg  to  *tork  off  the  «tfetit«;  tHyitig*  thai  h« 
htoseK  would  take  care  of  the.  paper,  trtid  that  eitery  thid£ 
shde&be  ready. 

.  Accordingly  Yeeey  earn  early  6M  itidhting,  ftft^ndih^ 
to  call  ep  William  Harper,  the  tppreftttee ;  but  ffie  pfi-* 
fctaef  came  to  the  doery  let  him  In,  arrd  dalted  Rhi^pef; 
who  assisted  Yeaey  to  forking  off  <fce  *beefs,  Written* 
**adittg  tyTs  «**  takiitg  thfe*  frtWrt  the  press,  for  ttfe  gfefctof 
eepedftfott :  .and  *foe  the  work  Wei  dow*  tfc  ptfedtiet  paid 
Vesey  for  bis  trouble.  TMs  tfriderttse  arts'  likewise  con* 
irctfod  by  Harper,  a*  fat  at  he  waft  ctittttartted  itt  the  ttrfns- 
aetfoe*  atod  ho  added  4bet  be  sew  tb6  ptxstttttr  (totftptotifcg 
the  atelier  •  froat  the  taaftttserij*  *epy. 
*  Th*s  eodocU  for  tbe  ettweexerfed  tfrtir1  tittadst  atttfttar 
to.  aggrarate  the  crime  of  the  pritooer,  and  titer  fcittg>* 
tnesaeng/ers  wearing  to  as  much  as  they  knew  of  the 
affair,  Matthews  was  found  guilty,  and  sentence  of  death 
was  passed  on  him. 


•  "  Competing  the  matter"  is  m  term  with  printer*,  which  signifies 
picking  np  the  letters,  and  arranging  them  in  proper  order  for  their  being 
worked  off  at  the  printing-press. 
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After  condemnation  lie  was  attended  by  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Skerrett,  who  also. accompanied  him  to  the  place  of 
execution.  His  whole  behaviour  after  sentence  was  such 
as  might  be  expected  ffomten^  who,  haft  *oo  much  sensfe 
to  expect  favour  from  the  people  than  in  power:  for  it 
was  not  customary  with  the  ministers'  of  George  the  first 
to  extend  mercy  to  persons  convicted  of  treasonable  of- 
fences: but  perhaps  tbekbseemiog  want  of  humanity,  will 
appear  the  more  excusable,  if  we  reflect  on  the  fatal 
consequences  that  might  have  ensued  from  the  rebellion 
in  1715,  -  * 

But  nothing  can  excite*  the  taetbod  they  took  to  obtain 
evidence  in  this  case.  It  is  but  of  late  years  that  the 
issuing  of  general  warrants  has  been  legally  condemned ; 
and  Englishmen  are  not  a  little  obliged  to  a  man  who 
(whatever  his  faults  *ay  be)  ha*  procured  the  condemna- 
tion of  these  warrants.  Happily,  we  can  now  sit  quietly, 
and  write  our  sentiments  in  our  6wn  bouses,  without  being 
liable  to  have  our  papers  seized  by  the,  arbitrary  mandates 
of  a  secretary  of  state;  While  we  recollect  that  we  are 
obliged,  for  this  favour  in  a  great  degree  to  the  persever- 
ance of  Mr.  Wilkes,  we  should  not  forget  that  the  judicial 
determination  of  Lord  Camden  perfected  the  plan  so  hap- 
pily began,  and  so  steadily  pursued. 

The  above-mentioned  John  Matthews  was  executed  at 
Tyburn  oo  die  16th  of  November,  171$,  before  he  bad 
completed  the  19th  year  of  bis  age;  and  was  pitied  by 
every  one  who  had  not  lost  the  common  feelings  of 
humanity. 


«s 


JAMES  HILL,  aKas  HINI>,  alias  ATKINS; 
aliaa  JOHN  THE;.  PAJNXW     ' 
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^jai5.m*l^factojr Ud  be*n;a  jouwyraarvtb  Mr.  Gekfcng, 
a  faster,  at  Ticb6eldr  wbeaoe'he  procured  the  familiar 
titkjff  Jolm-tke  Paintc*.  During  a  jeatdfcace  of  some  year* 
in  AfWiric*,  he  imbibed  priittipks-iocoroprtible  with  the 
ittCPQats?/  this  country*  .Tjran*j>ortedwi&  party  zeal,  he 
formed  the  desperate  resolution  of  menmtting  afmost 
atrocious  crime,  which  he,  in  some  degree,  effected.  ' 

About  four  o'clock  m  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  of  De- 
cember* 1176,  a  fire  broke  out  ia  the  rope-hoose  of  Ports- 
mouth-dopk*  wJuflh  entirely  consumed  that  building.  The 
fire, waft  wholly  attributed  to  accident;  bat  on  the  6th  of 
January,  three  men  who  were  employed  in  th*  btmp- 
booif f  found  a  tin  machine,  somewhat*  resettling  a  tea 
canister,  and  near  the  same  apot  a  wooden  box  containing' 
▼anoos  kinds  of  combustibles. 

This  circumstance  being  communicated  to  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  dock,  and  circulated  among  the  public, 
several  vague,  and  indefinite  suspicions  fell  upon  Hill,  who 
bad  been  lurking  about  the  dock-yard,  whose  surname  was 
not  known,  but  who  had  been  distinguished  by  the  appel- 
lation of  John  the  Painter. 

In  consequence  of  advertisements  in  the  newspapers, 
offering  a  reward  of  50&  for  apprehending  him,  he  was 
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secured  at  Odiam.  On  the  7th  of  February,  the  prisoner 
was  examined  at  Sir  John  Fielding's  office.  Bow -street* 
where  John  Baldwin,  who  exercised  the  trade  of  a  painter 
in  different  pafts  of  4m^yy  *UQ«ded7  Wythe  duration  of 
Lord  Temple,  who  imagined  -that  the  parties  might  know 
each  other.  Baldwin  tfeolafed  4ie  had  not  the  least  know- 
ledge of  the  prisoner,  who  then  bowed  to  him,  and  soon 
after  requested  that  he  would,  fcvo*Jr  htm  with  a  visit  in  ' 
the  New-prison.  Baldwin  attended  him  in  the  afternoon, 
and  on  the  following  days  till  the  15th,  and  the  sub- 
sequent days  till  tha  34th,  the -prisoner's  discourse  with 
Baldwin  operated  vcifr  drtvifrmrtty  towards  hW  conviction, 
as  it  was  brought  iff  corrohorattoti  of  a  variety  of  evidence 
on  trial.  x 

He  asked  Baldwin  whether  he  was  acquainted  with  MfS 
fteaa*  aad  beaag  ajiawerad  in  the  negative,  aftd»i<*e4> 
<f  WfcM  wt  **MW  Mr.  Baaa,  ftlas  Itean,  employed  by  *<* 
a*9gfe**'  JfA^afln#feUpw.  1  l>elieY*  fkm)a*ih>  ftra*k*n 
i§^<n^Jof  ed  pa  lb*  «*»e  efcrand."  He  said  he  bad  taMn  a 
viflw  of*  Wrt'of  the  doafeyatdt  aad  fortification*  tfbowt 
Iftgland,  the  iHUtthtr  af  strip*  is  the  aa*j>  and  abterved 
their  wejgbttf  ipcfcai*  *nd -their  munhai>of  awd,  and  had- 
bean*  to, France  twa  m  *b«a  tiam  t»  inform  9Rm  Daettof 
hi*dt*:Q*eiri#* ;  aad  that  Dean  gaae  him  bills  so  the  amount1 
of  $00l  and  lottera  af  recaatanendatvon  to  a  aierebaat  ra 
the  afcy>  which  ha  bad  baaat*  lea*  they  should  lead  to  a 
diaoovfrry*  -  He  iafanoed  Baldwin*  that  he  had  instructed 
t  tjn*roa*'s  appcentoo*  at  Canterbury,  to  makw  him  a  fid 
qajuatcr**  whUb  ha  aaariedi  *o  Portsmaitth,  where  hectored 
a  lodging  at  one' Mrs.  BoxallV  aad  tried;his  preparation*  for 
aettmg  Ore  ft*  the  Doeh^yaad: 

After  recounting  tl*  q>**Mf  ofr  preparing  antobe*  and 
cjorabuattblas,  be  4*i<t»  that  oa  the  f  th  of  tha  psacading 
^eceiobcCft  he  got  mta  the  bsaap-boussy  ami  having  placed 
a.  candle  in  a  wotodearbo*  tad  n  tia  aaimtes  wvar  it*, 
and  sprinkled  turpentine  over  sews  of  tha  h*a*p»  be  pro* 
ceeded  to  the  vope-jpiftie*  wtos*  faa>  placed  a  bottie  af  tar- 
peatme  an>ong  a  qyaptfty  ojf  lp*at  tatp>  wUebbc  spctakfcd 
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with  turpentine,  sftvd  hating -laid  matches,  made  of  paper 
painted  over  with  powdefed  ehafeoafr  dnd  gun-powder 
cKtofed  frith  water;  and  trtbercotnfetiitibie*  about  Ibe  place, ' 
be  returned  to  hi*  lodgings*  -  •'  :n    '••  * 

These  matches  were  *o  Contrived  a*1  to  eonrinoe  burning' 
for  twentyfoor  hoars;  so  that  byieutttng  it  iefcb  proper1 
length*  he  prodded  for  Fm  edftepe*  Imowfrrfc  tbV  precise 
thae  when  tfoe  fire  woald  Tta<A>*herc6rhbaiOTbta. :.    .      . 

Re  had  hired  lotfgmgatin  two<0thfer  House*  to  whiefh  'he 
intended  ta  set  fire>~  that  thtettgfoetf  might  not  be  rill  em- 
ployed, together  in^Tjueaehrttg  the  edfcflagratton  at  the 
dock:  On  the  Vttv  be;ag*ninreno  toithe'heftip^hotfseV  in* 
tending  to  set  it  on 'fife,  n?to*<*h«be;  ho^veter  was :,urtabfe  to 
effect,  owing  to  a  htflf-penny^Worth  of  cefmmorr  Hou&r 
matches  tbaMl*  Had  fctotfgbt  rietftieltyr  sufficiently  d*y.  This ; 
disappointment/  he  shift;  r^rldcred  him  e-xce^ihglylirreasj, 
mid  Iteweht  from  the  h4tnf£bow»*'to'l)te  tope-house4,  and 
tetfinrfi>  the  oia*ches  he  bid  p*a*od  «&**;♦.  >* ••«  - 

•  Ha  said  bis  uneasiness  wtfs»ii*rea*ed  tiecttis*  he*  ebttW 
net  return  ta  hrr  lodgings  where  hebhed'left  aLbmidtev  con- 
taining an  Ovid's  Metamorphoses/  a  treatise  on  #ar  arid 
making  fire*worfcs,  a  Jristkr,  a  pistol,  »attdr  a  French' pass- 
port,  in  which  Ms  real  name  warindtirtech  * «  -• 

When  he  bad  set  fire  to  the  ^ope^hbese,  be  proceeded 
towards  London,  deeply  regretting  hfcrfaihirhe  in  attempting 
to  fire  the  other  building,  and  was  «Kmg+y  ittelmed  to  fire 
into  the  windows  of  the  woman  who  had*  sold  hitn  Che'bad' 
matches.-  He  jumped  into  a  cart,  and* gave  the  woman 'what 
drove  it  sixpence,  to  induce-  her  Co  drive  quick  :  and  whet) 
be  bad  passed  the  centinels^  observed  the  fire  to  have*  toad* 
so  rapid  a  progress,  that  the  "  'eferadnt?seemed~in  a  bta~ze'.* 

About  ten.  the  -ne*t  Morning-,  'he  arrived  at  'Kingston*/ 
where  he  remained  until  the  dwfc  of  the  eveofrtg',  arid 
proceeded  to  London  in'  a  stage.*  Sooh  after  his  arrival,'  he 
wattednpon the  gentleman  in the  city ,~ and  informed1  him  of 
having  oeen  under  the  Necessity  of  "burning  the  biffs  upon, 
sod*  letters' to,  him  freiti' Sitas  Dean.  *  The  gentleman  be- 
hared'to*hrm  with  shyoesB,  'but  appointed  to  meet  him  at  a* 
coffee-house-. 
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.  At  the  coffee* house  the  gentleman  seemed  to  be  doubtful 
as  to  the  story  told  by  Hill,  who  therefore  went,  away 
displeased,  and  as  sooo  as  he  reached  Hammersmith  wrote 
to  the  merchant,  saying,  he  was  going  to  Bristol,  and  that 
the  "  handy  works"  he  meant  to  perform  there  would  be 
soon  know/i  to  the  public.  , 

.  A  short  time  after  Jiis  arrival  at  Bristol,  be  set  fire  to 
several' houses,  which  weve  alt  burning  with  great  rapidity 
at  one  time,  and  ibe  .flames  were, not  extinguished  till  da- 
mage was  sustained  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  thousand 
pounds.  He  also  set  fire  to  combustibles  that  be  bad  placed 
among  a  number  of  oil  barrels  uppn  the  quay,  but  iuip- 
flily  without  effect.  He  related  to  , Baldwin  a  gre§t  num- 
her.  of  other  circum$t#nc$s,  ^ which  were  confirmed  by  a, 
variety  of  evidence  ouitfMrial,  whicbr^ame  on,  Thursday, 
March  6,  rJ77,  at  Winchester  Ctoltle*  before  the  Right 
JJon.  Sir  William  Henry  Asburst,  Knt.  and  Sir  Beaumont 
Hotham,  Knt.\  James  Russel  prpduced  a  tin  case  and  a 
wooden  box,,  made  to  fit  each  other,  containing  combusti- 
bles, which  he  swore  he  found  in  the  hemp-house  at 
Portsmouth. 

,  William  Tench,  apprentice  to  a  tin-m^n  at  Canterbury, 
deposed,  that  about  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  Christmas 
be  made  the  tin  case  produced  by  Russel*  by  the  order  and 
under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  prisoner* 

Elizabeth  Boxali  swore,  that  the  prisoner  lodged  at  her 
house  on  the  night  preceding  that  on  which  the  fire  hap- 
pened, and  that  in  the  morning  sbe  perceived  a  violent 
smell  of  sulphur,  and  going  into  the  prisoner's  room  com- 
plained that  she  was  fearful  he  would  set  fire  to  her  bouse  ; 
that  he  left  a  bundle,  which  she  opened  and  found  to  con- 
tain a  tin  case ;  and  being  shewn  the  canister  produced  by 
Russel,  she  believed  it  to  be  the  same. 

Mrs.  Cole  swore,  that  the  prisoner  took  a  lodging  at  ber 
'house,  and  left  there  a  bundle,  containing  some  books  and 
other  things,  which  sbe  delivered  to  Mr.  Jeffrey,  clerk  to 
the  commissioner  of  the  dock.  John  Fisher,  servant  to  Mr* 
Tuck,  tinman,  at  Canterbury,  deposed,  that  about  six  or 
seven  weeks  before    Christmas  the  prisoner  came  to  his 
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master's  shop,  and  gave  orders  for  two  tin  cases:,  but  that, 
oot  being  finished  at  the  time  he  had  appointed  to  call  for 
them,  they  we're  left  on  his  masrer'ghands.  Fisher  produced 
one  of  the  cases,  which  was  found  to  correspond  with  that 
found  in  the  hemp  house.  William  Baldy  and  William 
Westdn  swore,  that  thevy  saw  and  conversed  with  the  prisoner 
in  the  hemp,  bouse  at  Portsmouth  on  the  7th  of  .December. 

Ann  Hoggins  deposed,  that  about  four,  or  half  past  four, 
of  the  day  on  which  the  .fire  happened  at  Portsmouth  dock, 
the  prisoner  overtook  her  near  the  Flying  Bull  at  Cosham, 
and  saying  he.  was  going,  to  Petersfield,  and  fearing  he 
thould  be  benighted,  desired  sh$  would  allow  him  to  ride 
part  of  the.  way  in  her  cart,  and  gave  her  sixpence  in  order 
that  she  might  drive  quick  ;  and  that,  when  she  came  within 
tight  of  her  house,,  be  leaped  ous  of  the  cart,  and  took. the 
road  leading  to  London. 

Ann  Gentle  swore,  that  on  the  day  before  the  fire  at 
Portsmouth,  the  prisoner  bought  a  halfpenny  worth  of 
matches  at  her  shop,  on  Portsmouth  Common :  and  John 
Holliogdon  swore,  that,  as  far.  as  be  could  judge  from 
human  probability*  tbe  prisoner  was  the  man.  to  whom  he 
sold  two  ounces  of  spirits  of  .tnrpeotine,  and  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  salt-petre,  either  three,  or.  four  days  before  or 
after  the  20th  of  November. 

Mary  Bishop  deposed,  that  some  time  between  Michaelmas 
and  Christmas  tbe  prisoner  came  to  her  house  in  Canterbury, 
and  asked  whether  she  could  procure  a  wooden  thing  to  be 
made  for  him.  Being  shown  the  wooden  box  found  with 
the  tin  case  in  tbe  hemp-bouse,  she  said,  she  saw  a  thing 
like  it  brought  to  the  prisoner,  by  Mr.  Ormisham's  appren- 
tice, who  was  since  dead,  John  Dobby,  who  apprehended 
the  prisoner,  declared,  that  be  found  in  his  custody  the 
following  articles;  a  snuff-box  containing  tinder,  a  small 
powder-horn  with  gunpowder,  a  striking  tinder-box  primed, 
a  phial  half- full  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  a  parcel  of  matches, 
and  some  other  things  of  a  suspicion*  nature. 

Thomas  •  Mason,  a  painter,  near  Bristol,  swore,  that  the 
day  after  Christmas-day,  the  prisoner  came  to  his  bouse, 
and  asked  leave  to  grind  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal ;  that 
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he  directed  him  to  bis  oolocr-rtoae,  on  which  be  worked  two 
hours  in  grinding  a  piece  of  charcoal  about  the  size  of  two 
of  bis  fingers.  il»e  bundle  left  by  the  prisoner  at  Mrs. 
Cole's  was  then  produced  :  and  the  clerk  informed  the  court 
that  it  eoatained  a  loaded  pistol,  a  French  passport  and  some 
hooks,  fb&titlesof  which  he  read.  The  court  then  informed 
the  prisoner,  that  the  evidence  against  him  was  closed,  aed 
called  epon  bins  for  his  defence,  tie  called  a*  witnesses, 
but  addressed  the  court  two  or  three  times,  and  proposed 
some  questions  to  Baldwin,  hut  said  nothing  tendhtg  t# 
invalidate  the  charge  against  hem.  <  «  - 

The  judge  then  summed  op  the  evidence  in  a  ctaMr,  Jbir* 
eamsteatial*  ami  caadtd  mamet ;  mad  the  Juiy  pronounced 
him  gottty:  in  cooseqoentte  of  whmb the  Judge  sddeesstd 
him  in  a  manner  truly  pathetic,  remiadieg  him  wf  4km 
shocking  enormity  of  his  crime,  wfaieh  area  of  saoh  <»  ditmne 
as  would  not  admit  the  poatibiiitjr  of  his  mpteoct  hrfag 
reversed,  and  exhorting  him  to  exert  his  utmost  cuda 
that  the  eternity  be  waa  to  voter  upoaia  a  few  days 
prove  "an  eternity  of  hlim  instead  of  misery.1 
said,  he  entertained  «  m  hopm  of  parieo,  hot  **e  wiifibgta 
die,  mora  so  than  to  live."  Hesafieeed.at  PfcrtsutoAh*  ait 
the  10th  of  March,  17TL 
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fixecated  »t  KenniuftoB-Common,  April  19th,  lji*. 
Innocently.' 


-  AiHIS  unfortunate,  man  wa*  indicted  at  the  assises  beld  at 
&mg*tOtt*in  iiurtey,  in  March  1749,  for  the  murder  of 
Bwh^rwe^  ^nfhe  23d  of  Jdy  preceding;  when  be  was 
Capital  ljTrao^yicAad. 

.    MrACfatawfenfal  Jeceft^  a  decent  education,  and  was 
tt))0L<Utafc<bca*rer  at  the  time, the  affair  happened  which  cost 
him  hMsftn«aod  bad  a  wife  and  several  children,  who  were 
tydaoofl  to  acdept  the. bounty  of  tha  parish,  in  consequence 
ci^M^coOfictionT^-  -.-,..!      ^  .  , 

JEk*  eawnies^d  peopn  was  Sarah  Green,,  who,  having 
ft***  wfeh  »Om*<*cqoaiataDce  to  a  beanfeast  in.Kenoington- 
lane,  staid  to  a  late  hour,  and  on  her  return,  towards  South- 
wark9  abe  met  with  three  men*  who  had  the  appearance  of 
brewers9  servants,  two  of  whom  lay  with  her  by  force,  and 
otherwise  used  her  in  so  inhuman  a  manner  as  will  bear  no 
description. 

Such  was  the  ill-treatment  she  bad  received,  that  it  was 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  she  was  able  to  reach  her 
lodgings,  and  on  the  following  day  was  so  ill,  that  sbe  in- 
formed  several  people  how  she  bad  been  treated  ;  on  which 
she  was  sent  to  St.  Thomas's  hospital. 

While-  in  the  hospital  sbe  declared  that  the  clerk  in 
'Taylor's  (then  Berry's)  brewhouse  was  one  of  the  parties 
trho  had  treated  her  in  such  ah  infamous  manner ;  and  it 
toas  supposed  that  Coleman  was  the  person  to  whom,  shc{ 
alluded. 

fl  O 
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Two  days  after  the  shocking  transaction  had  happened, 
Coleman  and  one  Daniel  Trotroan  happened  to  call  at  the 
Q'icenVhead  alehouse  in  £andy-leg~w*sk,  when  the  lat- 
ter was  perfectly  sober,  but  the  former  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxication. Having  called  for  some  rum  and  water,  Cole- 
man was  stirring  it  with  a  spoon,  when  a  stranger  asked 
him  what  he  bad  dooe  .wish  the  pig-;  4fteaitihg  «  pig  that 
had  been  lately  stolen  in  the  neighbourhood,  Coleman, 
unconscious  of  guilt,  and  conceiving  himself  bffrooted  by 
such  an  impertinent  question,  said  "  D — n  the  pig,  what 
is  it  to  me  ?" 

The  other,  who  seems  to  have  bad  an  intention  to  en- 
m  snare  liftn,  aJked'hifn  if  he  "did  npt  fcnbw  Kermington-farfe  ? 
Coleman  answered  that  he  did,  and  added  *••  D— q  ye, 
What  of  that  *"  The  other  then  fcsked  him  if  he  knew  the 
woman  that  had  been  so  cruelly  treated  in  Kjenningtoif- 
fchifie?  Cdleman  replied  yes,  and  again  said  "D— n  ye, 
tfbaft  of  (hat 7"  The  ether  man  asked.  "  Was  not  you 
one  of  the  parties  concerned  in  thfct  aflfeir  ?*'  Coteman, 
who,. as  we  have  said,  was  intoxicated,  and  had  no  suspfeioto 
of  design,  replied,  "If  I  had,  you  dog,  what  then?**  smd 
threw  at  him  the  spoon  with  which  he  was  stirring  the  liquor. 
A  violent  quarrel  ensued  :  but  at  length  Coleman  went 
awav  with  Trotman. 

On  the  following  day  Coleman,  catting  kt  the  Qftfeen's- 
head  abovemenrtioned,  tbe  landlord  Informed  him  how 
imprudently  he  had  acted  the  preceding  day.  Coleman, 
who  had  been  too  drunk  to  remember  what  had  passed, 
asked  if  he  had  offended  any  person;  on  which  the  land* 
ford  informed  him  of  what  had  happened :  but  the  other, 
stilt  conscious  of  his  innocence,  paid  no  regard  to  what  be 
said. 

On  the  29tK  of  August,  Daniel  Trotman  and  another  man 
went  before  Mr.  Clarke,  a  magistrate  in  the  Borough,  ar>d 
charged  Coleman  on  suspicion  of  having  violently  assaulted, 
and  cruelly  treated,  Sarah  Green,  in  the  Parsonage-watk, 
near  Newington  church,  in  Surrey. 

The  magistrate,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  supposed 


4*  Offapen  wa*gniUy*  «en*  ftp  bio*,.,  lyid,  hired  a  man  to 
attend  biot  la  th<e  hospital,  where  thq  wo^n^ed  woman* 
l»yi  atid  si  pecspa  paiauug  pm  (Pieman*.  a*ke<).  if  he  wan, 
one  of  the  persons  who  had  used  he*  se  £»u$ljy>.  -  She  said, 
the  believed  he  *»*:  but  Bs^he  declined  tq  swear  pe>itively 
to  fab  having  any  concern. id  the  sflsmvji^stice  Clarke  ad- 
IWUe4  bum  to  b4»J.  ■»..-.*■■.. 

,  Seme  time  afterwards,  Cplenaaji  w^agiyQ  taken,  before 
the  magistrate,  when  nothing  positive  bespg;  sworn  against 
bini*  0i*  justice  woudd  have.absoiuielj  discharged,  him  :  Ivit 
M*.  Wjik>c,  the  waster  of  the  injured  girl*  requesting  that, 
he  wigbt  enee  wore  bp'tajten  to  s$e  l»er,  a,  time  was  ,h\xed 
foe  tea*  purpose,  aod,*b*  justice 400k  CgJetpftji's  wofd  for 
itf*  aftpc*r*0jQc, 

The  accused  party  canae  punc4M#U.ti  to  bis  tiqie,  bring- 
ing with  blm  the  inedlqrd  o(  an  alehouse  w^re-  Sarah 
Green  kid  drank,  en  the Mgb*  °i  the^fEui;,  with  the  three. 
Ben  irb*  rjetJIy  injured  h^c ;  ai?d  this,  publican,,  end  other 
peoyfe, .  deduced  on  efttlp.  iMCo^man  wa#  not  ?ue  of  the 
pwt«e» 

On  the  following  day,  justice  Clarke  w^n,*  to  thp  hospital*, 
te  take/  the  esaouetuip/i  of  tbp  woman  ou  oath*  gating 
asked  her  if  Coleasap  was  one  of  the  men  who,  had  injured, 
her,  she  said  sbf  could  not  tell,  as  it  was  dark  at  .the  time  ; 
bat  Gejeeneo  being  called  in,  qp  oath  wm  administered  to 
her,  when  sh?*wer£  th^t  be  was  Que  of  the  three  njeo  that 
abetedhtr.   .  •       , 

Notwithstanding  this  oath,  the  justice,  who  thought  the 
poet  girl  up*  in  her  right  senses,  and  was  convinced  in  his 
owe  mind  of  |be  uuHjfenee  of  Coleman,  permitted  bin*  to, 
depart,  us  bis  promise  of  bringing  b^il  the  following  day,  to. 
answer  the  complaint  at  the  next  assises  for  Sqrrey ;  411  d  he 
brought  his  bad  and  gave  security  accordingly. 

Sareb  Gttftn  dying  in  the  hospital,  ifr*  corou^'?  jury  sat 
to  iaquiet  into  tjbe  cause  of  b*r  (death  ;  and  having  found  91 
verdict  of  Wilful  Murder  against  Richard  CofemaQ,  and 
two  persons  then  unknown,  a  warrant  was  issued  to  take 
ColeaiM  into  custody. 
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Thongh  this  man  was  conscious  of  his  innocence*  yet  suck 
were  his  terrors'  it  the  idea  of  going  to  prison  on  such  a 
charge,  that  he  absconded,  and  secreted  himself  at  Pinner, 
near  Harrow  on  the  Hill 

King  George  the  second  being  then  at  Hanover,  a  pro* 
cfamation  was  issued  by  the  Lords  of  the  Regency,  offering 
a  reward  of  301.  for.  the  apprehension  of  the  supposed 
offender ;  and  to  this  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour,  Soathwark, 
added  a  reward  of  201. 

Coleman  read  the  advertisement  for  his  apprehension  ki 
theGaseitc,  but  was  still  so  thoughtless  as  to  conceal  him- 
self ;  though  perhaps  an  immediate  surrender  would*  have 
been  deemed  the  strongest  testimony  ef  his  innocence; 
however,  to  assert  bis  innocence,  be  caused  the  following 
advertisement  to  be  printed  in  the  newspaper. 

" 1  Richard  Coleman,  seeing  myself  advertised  i*  the 
"  Gazette,  as  absconding  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Sarth 
"Green,  knowing  myself  not  any  way  culpable,  do  assert 
*  that  I  have  not  absconded  from  Justice ;  but  will  willingly 
*'  and  readily  appear  at  the  next  assise,  knowing  that  'nay 
"  innocence  will  acquit  me." 

Strict  search  being  made  after  htm,  he  was  apprehend- 
ed at  Pinner,  abovementioued,  on  the  £2d  of  November, 
and  lodged  in  Newgate,  whence  he  Was  removed  to  the 
New  Gaol,  South  wark,  "till  the  time  of  the  assizes  tat  King- 
ston in  Surrey  ;  when  his  conviction  arose  principally  from 
the  evidence  of  Trotman,  and  the  declaration  of  the  dying 
woman. 

Some  persons  positively  swore  that  be  was  in  another  place 
pt  the  time  the  fact  was  committed  ;  but  their  evidence  was 
not  credited  by  the  jury  t  though  it  will  be  seen,  in  a  sub- 
sequent part  of  this  work,  that  it  would  have  been  happy  if 
a  proper  attention  bad  been  paid  to  it. 

After  conviction  Coleman  behaved  like  one  who  was 
possessed  of  conscious  innocence,  and  who  had  no  fear  of 
death  for  a  crime  which  he  had  not  committed. 

He  was  attended  at  the  place,  of  execution  by  the  Rev, 
Mr.  Wilson,  to  wboip  he  delivered  a  paper,  in  which  he 
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declared*  io  the  most!  solebm  and  explicit/ manner,  that 
he*  was  altogether  innocent  of  the  crtaae  alledged  against 
him.  Readied  with  great  resignation;  lameoteng  only 
the  distress  iq  which  be  should  leart  .a  wife  ai>4  twa 
chikkeis.    » ••  •  *  -   m  '  <•     > 

Thwi  unhappy' victim  to  erroneous  etidenee  suffered  tl>e 
sentesteof  the  law  at  Kenmogton*comaioitdn  the  ISKh  of 
April/ H49;        .     .  .•-..?:.  "■  '  ■» 

Abeat  two  years  after  Coleman's  dearth,  it  was  discovered 
thai  James  Welch,  Thomas  Janesy  and  John  Nichols,  were 
the  {Kaon*  who  actual  lyvUieated  Sarah  Green  m  that  in- 
human -manner  which  occasioned;  'her.  decease.  These 
offender*  had  -been  acquainted  'from-  their  childhood,  and 
had  kept  the  murder  a  secret,  till  it  was  discovered  in  the 
faltowtag  manner.      •     .< 

pWhile  Welch,  and  a  young  fellow  named  James  Bosh, 
were  walking  on  tlie  road  to  Newington  Butts,  their  con* 
venation  happened  to  torn  on  the  subject  of  those  who 
had:beefi  executed  wit  heat,  being  guilty;  and  Welch  said, 
"  among  whbm  was  Coleman.  Nichols,  Jones,  and  I,  were 
the  persons  who  committed  the  murder  for  which  be  was 
hsnged.'*  In  the  course  of  conversation,  Welch  owned  that, 
having  been  at  a  public-house  called  Sot V hole,  they  had 
drank  plentifully,  and  on  their  return  through  Keonington> 
lane,  met  with  a  woman,  with  whom  they  went  as  far  as 
the  Parsonage-walk,  near  the  churchyard  of  Newington, 
where  she  was  so  horribly  abused,  by  Nichols  and  Jones, 
that  Welch  declined  offering  her  any  farther  insult. 

Bush  did-  not  it  that  time  appear  to-  pay  any  particular 
attention  to  what  he  heard  :  but  soon .  afterwardsr  as  he  was 
crossing  London-bridge  with  his  father,  hq  addressed  him  as 
follows :  "  Father,  I  have  been  extremely  ill ;  and  as  I  atp 
afraid  I  shall  not' live  longf  I  should  be  glad  to  discover 
something  that  lies  heavy  on  my  mfad."  Accordingly  they 
went  to  a  public-boose  in  the  Borough,  where  Bush  related 
this  story  to  his  father,  which  was  scarce  ended,  when  see- 
ing Jones  at  the  window,  they  called  him  in,  and  desired 
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hire  to  drink  with  them.  He  bad  not  been  leog  in  com- 
pany, when  they  told  him  they  heard  be  was  one.  oi  the 
murderers  of  Sarah  Green,  en  whose  account  Coleman 
•offered  death.  Jones  trembled  and  turned  pale  on  heariag 
what  they  said  ;  but  soon  assuming  a  degree  of  coemge» 
aaid;  "  What  doe*  it  signify  *  The  man  it  hanged  »»d  the 
wonten  d<-ad,  and  nefedy  can  hurt  us*"  to  which  be  added* 
"We  were  connected  with  a  woman,  but  who  cam  tell  that 
was  the  woman  Coleman  died  for  ?"  In  consequence  of  this 
acknowledgement  Nichols/  Jones  and  Wdch,  were  soon 
afterwards  apprehended)  when  all  of  them  steadily  denied 
their  guilt ;  and  the  hear-sdy  testimony  of  Bath  being  all 
that  could  be  adduced  against  thorn,  Nichols  was  admitted 
evidence  for  the  crown ;  in  consequence  df  which  ail  tbe 
'particulars  of  the  horrid  mqrder  were  developed; 

Tbe  prisoners  being  brought  to  trial  at  the  neat  assises 
for  the  county  of  Surrey,  Nichols  deposed,  that  himself, 
with  Welch  and  Jones,  having  been  drinking  at  tbe  house 
called  the  SotVhole,  on  the  night  that  tbe  woman  was 
used  in  such  an  inhuman  manner,  they  quitted  the  house, 
in  order  to  return  home,  when  meeting  a  woman,  they 
asked  her  if  she  would  drink ;  which  she  declined,  unless 
they  would  go  -to  the  king's  bead,  where  abe  would  treat 
them  with  a  pot  of  beer.  Hereupon  they  went,  and  drank 
both  beer  and  geneva  with  her ;  and  then  all  the  parties 
going  forward  to  tbe  parsonage-walk,  the  poor  woman  was 
treated  in  a  manner  too  shocking  to  be  described. 
*  It  appeared  that,  at  the  time  of  tbe  perpetration  of  the 
fact,  the  murderers  wore  white  aprons  \  and  that  Jones  and 
Welch  called  Nichols  by  the  name  of  Coleman ;  circum- 
stances that  evidently  led  to  tbe  prior  conviction  of  that 
unfortunate  man ;  as  it  caused  the  dying  girl  to  mistake 
their  persons. 

On  tbe  whole  state  of  the  evidence  there  seemed  to  be 
no  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoners,  so  that  the  jury  did 
not  hesitate  to  convict  them,  and  sentence  of  death  passed 
of  course* 
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After  covtction  they  behaved  with  the  uttftost  contrition, 
being  attended  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Howard,  rector  of  St. 
George's,  South wark,  to  whom  they  readily  confessed  their 
offences.  They  likewise  signed  a  declaration,  which  tbey 
begged  might  be  published,  containing  the  fullest  assertion 
of  Coleman's  innocence;  and,  exQJMsftfe  of  this  acknow- 
ledgment, Welch  wrote  to  the  brother  of  Coleman,  coo* 
fessing  his  guilt,  and  begging  bis  prayers  and  forgiveness. 
Jones  wrote  to  bis  sister,  then  living  io  the  service  of  a 
genteel  family  at  Richmond,  requesting  her  to  make  in- 
terest in  bis  favour :  but  the  answer  he  received  was,  that 
hi*  crime  was  of  such,  a .  naiuttU  tkat  she  could  not  ask  a 
favour  for  him  wjjb  any  degree  of  propriety,  She. earnestly 
begged  of  him  to  prepare  fpr  depth,  and  implore  a  pardon 
at  that  tribunal  where  alooe  it  cpuld  be  expected. 

They  suffered  at  Kenningtoo  common,  on  the  6th  of 
September,  1751. 
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ELIZABETH  BRANCH,  ANDMAKY  BRANCH, 
HER  DAUGHTER. 

MVRDEREHS. 


Executed  At  Irelchester,  in  Somenettkir*, 
May  3d,  1740. 


X  HILIPS-N0RT0N,  in  Somersetshire,  gave  birth  to  the* 
elder  Mrs.  Branch,  who  was  distinguished  from  her  child-* 
hood  by  the  cruelty  of  her  disposition,  which  increased 
with  her  increasing  years,  and  frequently  discovered  itself 
on  various  occasions,  and  particularly  in  fomenting  divisions 
among  her  father's  servants,  to  render  whom  unhappy 
appeared  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  her  life. 

Her  parents  observing  with  regret  this  ferosity  of  temper* 
told  her  that  she  would  never  get  a  husband  tinfes*  she 
changed  her  conduct.  This  seemed  for  a  white  to  have 
some  influence  on  her,  which  gave  great  satisfaction  to  her 
parents;  but  it  will  appear  from  the  following  narrative 
that  this  influence  was  not  lasting. ' 

Being  addressed  by  a  gentleman-farmer,  named  Branch, 
a  marriage  took  place ;  but  the  husband  soon  found  what 
an  unfortunate  choice  he  had  made  :  for  his  wife  no  sooner 
came  into  possession  of  her  matrimonial  power,  than  shtk 
began  to  exercise  her  tyranny  on  her  servants,  whom 
she  treated  with  undeserved,  and  unaccountable  cruelty*- 
frequently  denying  'them  the  common  necessaries  of  life? 
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and  sometimes  taming  them  out  of  doors  at  night,  in  the 
midst  of  winter :  but  their  wages  in  these  cases  were  sent 
them  by  Mr.  Branch,  who  was  as  remarkable  for  bis  hu- 
manity frttd  justice,  as  his  wife  for  the  qpppsite  qualities. 
Mary  Branch,  the  daughter,  was  an  exact  resemblance  of 
her  mother  in  every  part  of  her  diabolical  temper. 

Mr.  Branch  dying,  and  leaving  an  estate  of  about  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  he  was  no  sooner  buried  than  all 
the  servauts  quitted  the  family,  determined  not  to  live  with 
so  tyrannical  a  mistress ;  and  her  character  became  so  no- 
torious that  she  could  obtain  no  servants  but  poor  creatures 
who  were  put  out  by  the  parish,  or  casual  vagrants  who 
strolled  the  country.  .  ■    •        •' 

It  is  needless  to  mention  the  particulars  of  the  cruelties 
of  this  inhuman  mother  and  daughter  to  their  other  servants  ; 
at  whom  they  used  to  throw  plates,  knives,  and  forks,  on 
any  offence,  real  or  supposed :  we  shall  therefore  proceed 
to  an  account  of  their  trial  and  execution  for  the  murder  of 
Jane  jButteirswprtb,  a  poor  girl,,  who  had  been  placed  with 
tbecD  by  the  parish  officers. 

At  the  assises  held  stt  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire,  ii* 
March  1740,  Elizabeth  Branch,  and  Mary  her  daughter, 
were  ipdicted  for  the  wilful  murder  of  Jane  Buttersworth  ; 
wbep.  the  principal  evidence  against  them  was  in  substance 
as  follows. 

AnnSpmmers,  the  dairy-maid,  deposed  that  the  deceased 
having  beea  sent  for  some  y6ast,  and  staying  longer  than 
was  necessary,  excused  herself  to  her  old  mistress  on  her 
return,  by  telling  a  lie ;  on  which  the  daughter  struck 
her  violently  on  the  bead  with  her  fist,  and  pinched  her 
ears.  Then  both  of  them  threw  her  on  the  ground,  and 
the  daughter  kneeled  on  her  neck,  while  the  mother 
whipped  her  with  twigs  till  the  blood  ran  on  the  ground, 
and  the  daughter  taking  off  one  of  the  girl's  shoes,  beat 
her  with  it  in  a  cruel  manner.  The  deceased  cried  for 
mercy,  and,  after  some  struggles,  ran  into  the  .parlour, 
whither  they  followed  her,  and  beat  her  with  broomsticks 
till  she  fell  down  senseless,  after  which  the  daughter  threw 
2        Vol.1.  H 
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*  pail  of  Wet  on  her,  tart*  used  Iter  with  other  dWuitt- 
stance*  of  ctority  too  gtoss  to  mention. 

Somtners  now  went  out  to  milk  her  coirs,  and  on  her  re- 
turn, at  the  expiration  of  half  an  hour,  found  her  inistmes* 
sfttihg  by  the  fhre,  and  the  girl  lying  dead  on  the  floor :  but 
she  observed  that  a  clean  cap  had  been  put  On  her  head 
Since  sffe  went  but;  and  that  the  blood  had  ran  through  it. 

Saying  she  believed  the  girl  was  dead,  tbfe  old  foktfesfr 
gavfe  heir  abutive  language  ;  aod  the  deceased  befog  put  GO 
bed,  Sfotnmers  tor  As  ordered  to  Ire  with  her ;  which  sfre  was 
Obliged  to  co* ply  with,  in  the  fear  of  being  treated  in  a 
inanner  equally  cruel.  Sotnmers  was  not  suffered  to  go  out 
on  the  following  day ;  and  at  night  the  body  was  privately- 
buried. 

This  transaction,  added  to  the  character  of  the  mistresses, 
having  raised  a  suspicion  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  warrant 
was  tssbed  by  tbe  coroner  to  take  op  the  body,  ami  an 
tttqufest  befog  made  into  the  caute  of  the  girl's  death, 
Mr;  Sakfioh*  a  surgeon,  declared  that  she  had  received 
several  wounds,  almost  auy  one  of  which  wouhi  har% 
proved  mortal. 

The  defence  made  by  the  prisoners  on  theit  trial*  was, 
that  the  prosecution  was  malicious ;  for  that  tbe  deceased 
had  been  subject  to  fits,  in  one  of  which  she  Ml  down>  and 
received  the  bruises  which  occasioned  her  death:  baa 
bringing  no  proofs  in  support  of  this  allegata*,  tbe  jury 
found  them  guilty,  and  they  Were  sentenced  to  die. 

After  conviction  they  entertained  great  hope*  of  a  par* 
don ;  and  presented  a  petition  to  the  judge';  bat  all  tha 
favour  they  could  obtain  was  a  respite  for  five  weeks,  in 
consideration  that  Mrs.  Branch  might  have  sofee  temporal 
affairs  to  settle. 

The  mother  appeared  for  some  time  Kttle  concerned 
under  her  misfortunes;  but  the  daughter  lamented  bar 
unhappy  fate,  and  begged  the  prayers  of  every  one  whotffc 
vhe  saw. 

A  sermon  was  preached  to  them  on  the  night  before 
their  execution;  which  seemed  to  have  a  great  effect  on 
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the  mother,  who  now  began  seriously  to  reflect  on  her  ap- 
proaching exit ;  and  both  of  them  made  due  preparation 
for  death. 

As  the  country  people  we,re  violently  enraged  against 
them,  they  were  conducted  to  the  jilafcfe  of  execution  be- 
tween three  and  four  in  the  morning,  attended  only  by  the 
gaoler  and  about  half  a  doxan  people,  lest  they  should  have 
been  torn  in  pieces. 

When  they  came  to  the  spot,  it  was  found  that  the 
gibbet  had  been  cut  down  ;  on  which  a  carpenter  was 
sent  for,  who  immediately  put  up  another ;  and  they  were 
executed  before,  six  o'clock,  to  the  disappointment  of 
thousands  of  people,  who  had  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  to  witness  the  exit  of  two  such  unworthy 
wrenches,  ' 

They  suffered  at  Irelchester,  in  Somersetshire,  on  the 
3d  of  May j  J740. 
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REV.  THOMAS  HUNTER, 

MURDERER. 


Executed  near  Edinburgh,  in  Scotland, 
August  sad,  1700. 


HIS  atrocious  offender  was  born  in  the  county  of  Fife, 
and  was  the  son  of  a  rich -farmer,  who  sent  him  to  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew  for  education.  When  young 
Hunter  had  acquired  a  good  share  of  classical  learning,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  began 
to  prosecute  his  studies  in  divinity  with  no  small  degree  of 
success. 

Many  of  the  younger  clergymen  in  Scotland,  act  as 
tutors  in  wealthy  and  distinguished  families,  till  a  proper 
period  arrives  for  their  entering  into  orders,  which  they 
never  do  till  they  obtain  a  benefice.  While  in  this  rank  of 
life  they  bear  the  name  of  chaplains ;  and  in  this  station 
Hunter  lived  about  two  years,  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Gordon, 
a  very  eminent  merchant,  and  one  of  the  bailies*  of 
Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Gordon's  family  consisted  of  himself,  his  lady,  two 
sons  and  a  daughter,  a  young  woman  who  attended  Mrs. 
Gordon  and  her  daughter,  the  malefactor  in  question, 
some  clerks  and  menial  servants.  To  the  care  of  Hunter 
was  committed  the  education  of  the  two  sons;  and  for  a 
considerable   time   he  discharged   his   duty   in    a   manner 


*  A  rank  equal  to  that  of  alderman  of  London. 
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highly  satisfactory  to  tbe  parents,  who  considered  him  as  a 
youth  of  superior  genius,  and  great  goodness  of  heart. 

But  it  happened  that  a  connexion  took  place  between 
Hunter  and  the  young  woman  abovementioned,  which  soon 
increased  to  a  criminal  degree  of  familiarity ;  but  the  cor- 
respondence between  them  was  maintained  for  a  consider- 
able tirfte,  during  which  the  faoriiy  was  totally  ignorant  of 
the  affair. 

These  lovers  had  gone  on  undetected  so  long,  that  they 
grew  daily  less  cautious  than  at  the  ^commencement  of 
their  amour;  and  on  a  particular  day,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gordon  were  on  a  visit.  Hunter  and  his  Girl  met  in  their 
chamber  as  usual ;  but  having  been  so  incautious  as  not  to 
make  their  door  fast,  the  children  went  into  the  room,  and 
found  them  in  such  a  situation  as  could  not  admit  of  any 
doubt  of  tbe  nature  of  their  intercourse. 

However,  as  the  eldest  boy  was  not  ten  years  of  age,  no 
suspicion  arose  that  the  children  would  mention  to  their 
parents  wbat  had  happened :  so  that  the  guilty  lovers  had 
not  the  least  idea  that  a  discovery  would  ensue;  but  when 
the  children  were  at  supper  with  their  parents,  they  disclosed 
so  much,  as  left  no  room  to  doubt  of  wbat  had  happened* 

Hereupon  the  female  servant  was  directed  to  quit  tta 
bouse  on  the  following  day;  but  Hunter  was  continued 
in  the  family,  after  making  a  proper  apology  for  the  crime 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  attributing  it  to  the  thought- 
lessness«of  youth,  and  promising  never  to  offend  in  the 
same  way  again.   . 

From  this  period  Hunter  entertained  the  most  inrcterate 
hatred  to  all  the  children,  on  whom  he  determiued  in  his 
own  mind  to  wreak  the  most  diabolical  vengeance.  Nothing 
less  than  murder  was  his  intention ;  but  it  was  a  consider- 
able time  after  he  had  formed  his  horrid  plan  before  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  carrying  it  into  execution  ;  'which  he  at 
length  in  a  great  degree  effected,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

When  tbe  weather  was  fine,  it  was  his  usual  custom  to 
walk  in  the  fields,  with  bis  pupils,  for  an  hour  before  dinner; 
and  iu  these  excursions  the  young  lady  generally  attended 
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her  brothers.  At  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
commission  of  the  fatal  fact,  Mr*  Gordon,  and  bis  family 
-were  at  their  country  retreat,  very  near  Edinburgh ;  and 
having  received  an  invitation  to  dine  in  that  city,  be  aqd 
his  lady  proposed  to  go  thither  about  the  time  that  Hunter 
usually  cook  bis  noon-tide  walk  with  the  children.  Mrs* 
Gordon  was  very  anaious  for  all  the  children  to  accompany 
them  on  this  visit ;  but  this  was  strenuously  opposed  by  her 
husband,  who  Would  consent  that  only  the  little  girl  should 
attend  them. 

By  this  circumstance,  Hunter's  intention  of  murdering 
all  the  three  children  was  frustrated  j  but  he  held  his  reso» 
lution  of  destroying  the  boys  while  they  were  yet  in  his 
power.  With  this  view  he  took  them  into  the  fields,  and 
sat  down  as  if  to  repose  himself  on  the  grass.  This -event 
took  place  soon  after  the  middle*  of  the  month  of  August, 
and  Hunter  was  preparing  his  knife  to  put  a  period  to  the 
lives  of  the  children,  at  the  very  moment  they  were  busied 
in  catching  butterflies,  and  gathering  wild  Hewer*. 
'  His  knife  being  sharpened,  he  called  the  boys  to  him, 
and  having  Reprimanded  them  for  acquainting  their  father 
and  mother  of  the  seen*  to  which  they -bad  -been  witnesses, 
he  said  that  he  would  immediately  pat  them  to  death. 
Terrified  by  this  threat,  the  children  van  from  him :  bat 
he  immediately  followed  and  brought  them  back.  He 
then  placed  his  knee  on  the  body  of  the  one,  while  he  cut 
the  throat  of  the  other  with  his  pqn -knife  \  and  the*  treated 
the  second  in  tbe  same  inhuman  manner  that  be  bad  done 
the  first. 

It  was  within  half  a  mile  of  the  cattle  of  Edinburgh 
that  theie  horrid  murders  were  committed;  and  as  the 
deeds  wete  perpetrated  m  the  roiddlfe  of  the'  day,  and  m 
the  open  fields,  it  would  bare  been  matter  of  wonder  if  the 
murderer  had  not  been  immediately  takep  into  custody; 

It  happened  at  the  critical  juncture,  that  a  gentleman 
'was  talking  on  the  Castle*hiU  of  Edinburgh,  who  bad  a 
tolerable  perfect  view  of  what  passed.  Alarmed  by  the  in- 
-cideot,  the  gentleman  called  some  people,  who  ran  witk 
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Ma  16  the  place  where  ffce  children  *ere  lying  dead ;  but 
by  this  time  the  murderer  had  advanced  towards  a  river, 
with  a  view  to  drown  biaftself.  Those  who  pursued,  came 
op  with  him  just  as  he  reached  the  bank  of  the  river ;  and 
his  person  being  immediately  known  to  them,  a  messenger 
was  instantly  dispatched  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon,  who  were 
•t  that  moment  going  to  dinner  with  their  friend,  to  inform 
them  of  the  horrid  deed  that  had  been  perpetrated  by  their 
ehaplfcfft. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  language  t6  describe  the  effects 
resulting  from  the  communication  of  this  dreadful  news : 
the  astonishment  of  the  afflicted  father,  the  agony  of  the 
mother's  grief,  may  possibly  be  conceived,  though  it  cannot 
be  painted. 

Hunter  being  near  in  custody,  it  is  requisite  that  we 
five  an  accetmt  of  the  proceedings  against  him,  and  of  the 
punishment  that  fallowed  his  crime. 

By  an  old  Scottish  law,  it  wa*  decreed,  that  "if  a  mur- 
*  deter  should  be  taken  with  the  blood  of  the  murdered 
M  person  on  Ms  clothes,  he  should  be  prosecuted  in  the 
"sheriff's  court,  and  executed  within  tfaree  days  after  the 
"  *ommtstien<>f  the  fact.9*  It  was  not  common  to  execute 
this  sentence  with  rigour ;  but  the  offender  in  question  had 
been  guilty  of  crimes  of  so  aggravated  a  nature,  that  it  was 
not  thought  proper  to  remit  any  thing  of  the  utmost  severity 
of  the  law. 

Hereupon  the  prisoner  was  committed  to  gaol,  and 
chained  down  to  the  floor  all  night ;  and  on  the  following 
day  the  sheriff  issued  his  precept  for  the  jury  to  meet; 
and  in  consequence  of  their  verdict,  Hunter  was  brought 
to  his  trial,  when  he  pleaded  guilty ;  and .  added  to  the 
offence  he  bad  already  committed,  the  horrid  crime  of 
declaring,  that  be  lamented  only  the  not  having  murdered 
Mr.  Gordon's  daughter  as  well  as  his  sons. 

Hereupon  th£  sheriff  passed  sentence  on  the  convict, 
which  was  to  the  following  purpose:  that,  "oo  the  foU 
"  lowing  day,  he  should  be  executed  oo  a  gibbet  erected 
"for  that  purpose  on  the  spot  where  he  had  committed 
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"the  murders;  but  that,  previous  to  his  execution,  bis 
"  right  brad  should  be  cut  off  with  a  hatchet,  near  the 
"  wri^t ;  that  then  be  should  be  drawn  up  to  tbe  gibbet 
"  by  a  rope,  and,  when  he  was  deajd,  hong  in  chains  be- 
"  tween  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  tbe  knife  with  which  he 
"  commixed  the  murders  being  stuck  through  bis  hand, 
"  which  should  be  advanced  over  his  head,  and  fixed 
"  therewith  to  the  top  of  tbe  gibbet" 

This  criminal  was  executed,  in  strict  conformity  to  his 
sentence,  on  the  22d  of  August,  1700.  But  Mr.  Gordon 
soon  afterwards  petitioned  the  sheriff,  that  the  body  might 
be  removed  to  a  more  distant  spot,  as  its  hanging  on  tbe  side 
of  the  highway,  through  which  he  frequently  passed,  tended 
to  recite  his  grief  for  the  occasion  that  had  first  given  rise 
to  it.  This  requisition  was  immediately  complied  with,  and 
in  a  few  days  the  body  was  removed  to  the  skirts  of  a  small 
village  near  Edinburgh,  named  Broughton. 

It  is  equally  true  and  horrid  to  relate,  that,  at  the  place  of 
execution,  Hunter  closed  his  life  with  the  following  shocking 
declaration  :  "  There  is  no  God — I  do  not  believe  there  is 
"  any— or  if  there  is,  I  hold  him  in  defiance."— Yet  this 
infidel  had  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel. 
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TRAITOR. 


Executed  on  the  Roof  of  the  New  Gaol,  in  the  Borough, 
February  2 l»tf  1803. 


X  HIS  unfortunate  man,  who  fell  a  victim  to  thfc 
Jaws  of  his  country,  ws*s  born  in  the  year  1750,  or  1751, 
and  descended  from  a  very  ancient  and  respectable  family 
in  tbe  Queen's  County,  in  Ireland.  He  was  the  youngest 
of  six  brothers,  all  of  whom,  except  the  eldest,  had  serv- 
ed either  in  the  army  or  navy. 

In  1766,  he  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign  in  the  5th 
regiment ;  in  the  same  regiment  he  served  as  a  lieutenant, 
and  in  the  79th,  he  served  successively  as  lieutenant, 
quarter-master,  captain-lieutenant,  and  captain. 

From  bis  superior  officers  he  received  many  marks  of 
approbation,  particularly  from  Gen.  Calcraft  of  the  50^i, 
Gen.  Meadows,  and  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  He 
had  been  for  the  last  20  years  detached  from  any  particu- 
lar corps,  and  entrusted  with  important  offices. 

In  1779,  he  was  appointed  chief  engineer  to  the  St.  Ju- 
an expedition,  and  conducted  himself  so  as  to  obtain  dis- 
tinguished attention  and  praise  from  Capt.  Poison,  who 
commanded  on  that  occasion.  He  also  received  the  thanks 
of  the  council  and  assembly  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  for 
the  construction  of  public  works  there,  and  was,  in  con-, 
sequence  of  these  services,  appointed  by  the  governor  of 
Jamaica  to  be  commander  in  chief  of  the  island  of  Rattan 
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and  its  dependencies,  and  of  the  troops  there,  and  to  rank 
as  lieutenant-colonel  and  field-engineer,  and  commanded 
as  such  on  the  Spanish  main,  in  Rattan,  and  on  the  Mus- 
quito  shore  and  Bay  of  Honduras. 

After  this,  at  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios  he  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  inhabitants,  who  voluntarily  solicited  him  to 
take  the  command,  and  re-took  from  the  Spaniards  Black 
River,  the  principal  settlement  of  the  coast.  For  this 
service  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  governor,  council, 
and  assembly  of  Jamaica,  and  of  the  king  himself. 

In  178 3,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  In 
1734,  he  was  appointed  first  commissioner  for  settling  and 
receiving  the  territory  ceded  to  Britain  by  the  sixth  arti- 
cle of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain,  in  1783. 
He  as  a  colonel  so  well  discharged  his  duty,  that  he  was 
appointed  superintendant  of  his  majesty's  affairs  on  the 
coast  of  Honduras,  which  office  he  held  much  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  crown  of  England,  for  he  obtained  from 
that  of  Spain  some  very  important  privileges. 

The  clashing  interests,  however,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  coast,  produced  much  discontent,  and  the  colonel  was 
by  a  party  of  them  accused  of  various  misdemeanors  to 
his  majesty's  ministers.  He  now  came  home,  and  demand- 
ed  that  his  conduct  should  be  investigated  ;  but  was,  after 
two  years  constant  attendance  on  all  the  departments  of 
government,  at  last  told  by  ministers,  that  there  was  no 
charge  against  him  worthy  of  investigation  ;  that  his  ma- 
jesty had  thought  proper  to  abolish  the  office  of  superin- 
tendant at  Hondras,  otherwise  he  should  have  been  re- 
instated in  it.  But  he  was  then,  and  on  every  occasion, 
assured  that  his  services  should  not  be  forgotten,  but  in 
due  time  meet  their  reward. 

He  and  ten  associates  being  indicted  for  high  treason, 
Feb.  7,  1 303,  after  the  preliminary  business  of  choosing 
the  jury  was  settled,  the  bill  of  indictment,  which  consist- 
ed ot  three  counts,  was  then  read.  The  prosecution  was 
opened  bv  the  attorney-general,  wffo  in  a  very  eloquent 
and  impartial  manner  laid  before  the  jury  the  whole  of 
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the  charges.  "  The  eleven  prisoners,  including  Despard, 
formed  z  society  at  the  Oakley  Arms,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary,  Lambeth.  The  most  active  members  were  Francis 
and  Wood,  and  their  drift  was  to  overturn  the  govern- 
ment. 

His  majesty  having  intended  to  meet  his  parliament  a 
week  earlier  than  he  actually  did  (on  the  16th  of  January, 
instead  of  the  23),  they  designed  on  that  day  to  carry  in- 
to effect  their  plan,  by  laying  restraint  upon  the  king'* 
person,  and  destroying  him.  They  frequently  attempted 
to  seduce  soldiers  into  the  association,  in  which  they  some* 
times  succeeded,  and  sometimes  failed. 

Francis  administered  unlawful  oaths  to  those  that  yield- 
ed, and,  among  others,  to  Blades  and  Windsor,  giving 
them  at  the  same  time  two  or  thcee  copies  of  the  oath, 
tbat  they  might  be  enabled  to  make  proselytes  in  their 
turn.  Windsor  soon  after  becoming  dissatisfied,  gave 
information  of  the  conspiracy  to  a  Mr.  Bonus,  and  shewed 
him  a  copy  of  the  oath.  This  gentleman  advised  him  to 
continue  a  member  of  the  association,  that  he  might 
learn  whether  there  were  any  persons  of  consequence  en~ 
gaged  in  it. 

On  the  Friday  before  the  intended  assassination  of  his 
majesty,  a  meeting  took  place,  when  Broughton  prevailed 
upon  two  of  the  associates  to  go  to  the  Flying  Horse, 
Nevrington,  where  they  would  meet  with  a  nice  man, 
which  nice  man,  as  he  stiled  him,  was  the  prisoner* 
Despard." 

The  first  witness  was  John  Statford,  clerk  to  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Union-ball,  who  apprehended  Col.  Despard  at 
the  Oakley  Arms.  There  were  about  thirty  persons  in 
the  room,  and  they  were  all,  except  the  colonel,  of  tho 
lowest  class,  and  very  meanly  dressed.  The  printed  pa* 
pers  found  in  the  room  were  then  produced  and  read, 
consisting  of  the  form  of  the  oath,  &c.  This  witness's 
evidence  was  corroborated  by  the  depositions  of  other 
constables  who  had  accompanied  him.  Tho.  Windsor, 
the  chief  witness,  daclared  the  manner  in  which  he  took 
(he  oath,  and  the  plan  of  the  conspiracy. 
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Having  mentioned  the  intended  mode  of  proceeding,  he 
said  the  prisoner  observed  that  the  attack  should  be 
made  on  the  day  when  his  majesty  should  go  to  the 
parliament-house,  and  that  his  majesty  should  be  put  to 
dea;h  ;  at  the  same  time  the  prisoner  sai<J,  "  I  have  weigh- 
ed the  mtttef  well,  and  my  heart  is  callous!** 

After  the  destruction  of  the  king,  the  mail  coaches  were 
to  be  stopped,  as  a  signal  to  the  people  in  the  country 
that  the  revolt  had  taken  place  in  town.  The  prisoner 
then  desired  the  witness  to  meet  him  the  ensuing  morning, 
at  half  past  1 1  o'clock,  on  Tower-hill,  and  to  bring  with 
him  four  or  five  intelligent  men,  to  consider  upon  the  best 
manner  for  taking  the  tower  and  securing  the  arms. 

The  witness  accordingly  met  him  at  the  Tyger  public* 
"bouse  on  Tower-hill,  having  brought  with  htm  two  or 
three  soldiers.  The  prisoner  now  repeated  his  declaration, 
that  the  king  must  he  put  to  death— and  Wood  promised, 
when  the  king  was  going  to  the  house,  he  would  post  him- 
self as  sentry  over  the  great  gun  in  the  park—that  lie 
would  load  it,  and  fire  at  his  majesty's  coach  as  he  passed 
through  the  park. 

The  several  meetings,  consultations,  &c.  were  farther 
proved  by  Wni.  Campbell,  Charles  Read,  Joseph  Walker, 
Thomas  Blades,  and  other  witnesses.  Mr.  Serjeant  Best, 
in  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  dwelt  upon  the  incredibility  of 
the  witnesses.  They  were  characters  of  no  worth — and 
he  urged  that  the  printed  papers  which  were  found  were 
not  sufficiently  proved  to  be  connected  with  the  prison- 
er— that  the  scheme  was  too  romantic  ever  to  be  seriously 
imagined — there  were  no  arms — tiot  a  pike,  a  pistol,  or  a 
ru-»ty  musket — in  fact,  the  attempt  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Ouklev  Arms  as  set  forth,  far  exceeded  all  the  wild  sal- 
lies of  D6n  Quixote.  Lord  Nelson  gave  a  most  excellent 
character  of  the  prisoner.  Thfey  were  on  the  Spanish 
tnatn  to^ther—they  served  together,  and  he  declared 
him  to  have  been  a  loyal  man,  and  a  brave  officer.  (5n 
cross-examination,  his  lordship  said  he  had  not  seen  him 
*inee    the    year    1180.      Sir    Alored   Clarke    and    Sir 
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£van  Nepean  bore  testimony  of  Ms  having  been  a  JWalcra* 
officer. 

Mr.  Gurney,  the  other  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  add**** 
ted  the  jury  in  an  able  speech ;  ami  the  Solicitor-General 
having  replied  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  Lord  ,EUenb»- 
foagh  began  to  sum  up  nearly  as  follows  j 


"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury, 

"  The  prisoner  stands  charged  with  high  treason,  of 
three  sorts,  not  very  different  in  their  nature — 1st,  for 
cotapass'tng  the  death  of  the  king — next,  for  compassing 
to  seize  his  person— and  3dly,  for  conspiring  to  depose 
him.  The  first  of  these  is  treason,  by  the  statute  of  Ed- 
ward  II f. — the  two  last,  by  a  recent  statue  of  the  present 
feign. — Eight  distinct  overt  acts  are  stated  as  evidences  of 
this  intention.  Gentlemen,  the  overt  acts  are  the  hold- 
ing conversations  for  effecting  those  malignant  purposes 
of  the  b~art.  The  defendant's  counsel  say,  that  the  proof 
consists  only  of  words,  and  that  it  cannot  be  treason.  If 
it  consisted  only  of  loose  words,  the  ebullition  of  an  irritat- 
ed or  crazy  mind,  it  would  not  be  treason,  because  it 
would  be  too  much  to  infer  such  a  purpose  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  king  from  words  so  spoken.  But  when  words 
an:  spoken  at  a  public  meeting,  and  addressed  to  others, 
exciting  and  persuading  them  to  that  purpose,  it  never 
was  doubted  by  any  one  English  lawyer — it  never  will  be 
doubted,  but  that  thev  amount  to  treason.  Another  sub- 
ject upon  which  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  is,  the  nature 
of  evidence  by  accomplices.  That  he  is  a  competent 
witness,  upon  whose  testimony  you  may  found  a  conclu- 
sion* cannot  be  doubted.  If  it  were  not  so,  it  would  be  a 
dereliction  of  duty  in  the  judges  sitting  here,  and  those 
who  have  formerly  sat  in  courts  of  justice,  aot  to  have 
repelled  such  witnesses  from  the  oath,  and  have  told  the 
jury  that  they  were  not  fit  to  be  credited.  But  they  are 
always  received ;  and  although  sullied  with  the  coatami* 
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nation  of  the  crime  which  they  impute  to  others,  they  are 
credible,  though  their  testimony  must  be  received  with 
caution."  His  lordship  here  read  verbatim  the  whole  of 
the  evidence  taken  throughout  the  day.  "  Now,  gentle- 
men, this  is  the  whole  evidence  ;  see  how  it  applies  to  the 
charge — first,  with  respect  to  an  overt  act  committed 
within  the  county;  it  is  proved  at  the  Oakley  Arms,  and 
at  the  Flying  Horse — that  point  of  law  is  therefore  satisfi- 
ed. The  only  remaining  consideration  is,  whether  you 
will  believe  the  evidence  of  Bales,  Windsor,  Emblyn,  and 
Francis,  or  any  of  them.  You  have  heard  the  high  cha- 
racter given  of  the  prisoner  by  a  man,  on  whom  to  pro- 
nounce an  eulogium  were  to  waste  words,  but  you  are  to 
consider  whether  a  change  has  not  taken  place  since  the 
period  he  speaks  of." 

The  jury,  after  about  half  an  hour's  conversation,  re- 
turned the  verdict,  Guilty,  but  earnestly  recommended 
him  to  mercy,  on  account  of  his  former  good  character, 
and  the  services  he  had  rendered  his  country.  The  pri- 
soner, during  the  whole  of  the  trial,  appeared  very  com- 
posed, nor  did  he  exhibit  any  marks  of  agitation  when  the 
verdict  was  returned. 

On  the  following  Wednesday,  the  trial  of  the  twelve 
other  prisoners  took  place,  when  the  same  circumstances, 
by  chiefly  the  same  witness,  being  repeated,  nine  were 
found  guilty,  three  of  whom  were  recommended  to' 
mercy. 

The  usual  question  was  then  asked  each  separately, 
"  What  he  had  to  say  that  sentence  should  not  be  pro- 
nounced?9* When  Colonel  Despard  remarked,  that  be 
had  been  tried  and  convicted  on  the  evidence  of  such 
men  as  ought  not  to  be  listened  to ;  he  was  charged  with 
seducing  certain  soldiers — nothing  could  be  more  false; 
he  declared  he  never  had  the  smallest  conversation  with 
them  on  the  subject. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  in  a  style  of  awful  solemnity,  high- 
ly befitting  the  melancholy  but  just  occasion,  addressed  the 
prisoners  nearly  to  the  following  purport : — <€  You,  Ed- 
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ward  Marcus  Despard — you,  John  Wood — you,  Thomas 
Broughton — you,  John  Fraficis — you,  Thomas  Newman— 
you,  Daniel  Tvndall — you,  James  Sedgwick  Wratten — 
you,  William  Lander — you,  Anthony  Graham — and  you, 
John  M'Namara,  have  been  severally  indicted  for  con- 
spiring against  his  Majesty's  person,  his  crown,  and  go- 
vernment, for  the  purposes  of  subverting  the  same,  and 
changing  the  government  of  this  realm.  To  this  indict- 
ment  you  have  pleaded  Not  Guilty,  and  put  yourselves 
for  trial  upon  God  and  your  country,  which  country  has 
found  you  guilty.  After  a  long,  patient,  and,  I  hope, 
just  and  impattial  trial,  you  have  been  all  of  you  several- 
ly convicted,  by  a  most  respectable  jury  of  your  country, 
upon  the  several  crimes  laid  to  your  charge.  In  the 
course  of  evidence  upon  your  trial,  such  disclosures  have 
been  made,  as  to  prove,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
that  the  objects  of  your  atrocious,  abominable,  and  trai- 
terous  conspiracy  were,  to  overthrow  the  government, 
and  to  seize  upon,  and  destroy  the  sacred  persons  of,  our 
august  and  revered  sovereign,  and  the  illustrious  branches 
of  his  royal  house,  which  some  of  you,  by  the  most  so- 
lemn bond  of  your  oath  of  allegiance,  were  pledged,  and 
all  of  you,  as  his  Majesty's  subjects,  were  indispensably 
bound,  by  your  duty,  to  defend  ;  to  overthrow  that  con- 
stitution, its  established  freedom,  and  boasted  usages, 
which  have  so  long  maintained  among  us,  that  just  and 
rational  equality  of  rights,  and  security  of  property, 
which  have  been  for  so  many  ages  the  envy  and  admiration 
of  the  world:  and  to  erect  upon  its  ruins  a  wild  system  of 
anarchy  and  bloodshed,  having  for  its  object  the  subver- 
sion of  all  property,  and  the  massacre  of  its  proprietors; 
the  annihilation  of  all  legitimate  authority  and  established 
order — for  such  must  be  the  import  of  that  promise  held 
out  by  the  leaders  of  this  atrocious  conspiracy,  of  ample 
provision  for  the  families  of  "those  heroes  who  should 
fall  in  the  struggle."  The  more  effectually  to  ensure 
success  in  those  evil  machinations,  and  to  encourage 
those  who  were  to  be  seduced  to  their  support,  endea- 
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^ours  have  been  made  by  you  and  your  accomplices  to 
reduce  from  their  allegiance  to  their  sovereign ,  the  sol- 
•diers  of  his  Majesty^r-endeavQUffs  which,  though  they  a«/~ 
ftear  to  have  been  in  too  many  instances  successful,  vet  \ 
•hope  falsely  said  to  be  in  -that  extent  stated  in  evidence. 
Equally  false,  I  hope,  has  been  another  assertion,  that 
two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  ready 
for  a  change,  and  prepared  to  support  and  adopt  such 
measures  as  were  likely  to  be  most  effectual  .for  obtaining 
it — a  change,  by  whioh.no  less  was  contemplated  than 
the  subversion  jof  all  the  sources  of  law,  order  and  public 
justice,  and  the  substitution  of  massacre,  anarchy,  and  all 
their  dire  effects.  It  has,  however,  pleased  that  Divine 
Providence,  which  has  mercifully  watched  over  the  safe- 
ty of  this  nation,  to  defeat  your  wicked  and  abominable 
purpose,  by  arresting  your  projects  in  their  dark  and  dan- 
gerous progress,  ami  thus  averting  that  danger  which 
your  machinations  had  suspended  over  pur  heads;  and 
by  your  timely  detection,  sevsure,  and  submittal  to  pub* 
lie  justice,  to  afford  time  for  the  many  thousands  of  his 
majesty's  innocent  and  loyal  subjects  the  intended  vie* 
tims  of  your  atrocious. and  sanguinary  purpose,  to  escape 
that  danger  which  so  recently  .menaced  them,  and  which, 
I  trust,  is  not  yet  become  too  formidable  for  utter  defeat. 
Happily  for  the  families  and  the  persons  of  thousands  of 
your  wicked  and  deluded  accomplices,  your  detection 
has  in  time,  I  hope,  served  to  avert  the  calamities  ia 
which  they  would  have  inveloped  themselves,  as  well  a* 
their  innocent  fellow-citizens.  The  vigilance  of  that  go- 
vernment, unceasingly  directed  to  the  public  security, 
was  not  to  be  eluded  by  the  dark  and  mysterious  secrecy 
tinder  which  you  endeavoured  to  mask  your  wicked  de- 
signs. Your  very  endeavours  to  propagate  and  promote 
your  projects  have  been  die  sources  of  your  defeat ;  and 
thus  it  has  happened,  that  when  you  imagined  your  vile 
purposes  to  be  nearest  their  completion,  they  have  been 
fortunately  discovered  by  the  very  means  through  which 
you  intended  to  put  tbem  in  execution:  and  thus  the  in* 
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tended  victims  who  were  on  the  eve  of  being  involved  in 
all  the  horrors  of  your  projects,  have  fresh  cause  to  ac- 
knowledge with  gratitude  the  goodness  of  that  all-pro* 
vident  God,  who  has  thus  timely,  and  I  hope  for  ever, 
put  a  stop  to  your  diabolical  plans.  As  to  you,  deluded 
victims  of  a  desperate  and  abandoned  conspiracy,  before 
I  conclude  tbe  awful  task  which  remains  for  me  to  per- 
form, I  wish  to  say  a  few- words  to  you  on  the  enormity 
of  those  crimes  which  have  brought  you  to  your  present 
melancholy  and  ignominious  situation.  And  first,  you, 
Edward  Marcus  Despard,  in  whom  the  dignified  pride  of 
birth,  tbe  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  and  the  habits 
of  intercourse  in  that  rank  in  which  your  conduct  was 
once  so  highly  honourable,  and  from  whom  the  testimony 
borne  of  your  former  conduct  by  the  honourable  com- 
panions of  your  earlier  pursuits,  adduced  in  this  court  as 
witness  for  your  character,  should  have  induced  us  to  ex- 
pect widely  different  conduct  and  principles.  How  gross- 
ly have  you  misapplied  and  abused  the  talents  and  op- 
portunities which  you  enjoyed  for  honourable  distinction 
in  society  !  and  how  have  you  degraded  yourself  to  the 
association  of  those  unfortunate  and  wretched  companions, 
by  whom  you  are  now  surrounded,  in  whose  ignominious 
fate  you  so  justly  share,  but  who  are  the  unhappy  victims 
of  your  seductive  persuasion  and  example.  I  do  not  wish, 
at  this  awful  moment,  to  urge  any  thing  to  you  and  the 
degrading  companions  by  whom  you  are  surrounded,  to 
sharpen  the  bitterness  of  your  feelings  under  the  ignominy 
of  your  fate,  but  I  would  most  earnestly  and  sincerely 
wish  to  impress  your  mind,  during  the  short  period  of 
your  remaining  life,  with  a  due  sense  of  your  awful  situa- 
tion, and  of  the  criminal  conduct  which  has  involved  you 
in  your  present  ignominious  fate:  I  would  earnestly  en- 
treat you  zealously  to  endeavour  to  subdue  the  callous 
insensibility  of  heart,  of  which,  in  an  illfated  moment, 
you  have*  boasted,  and  regain  that  sanative  affection  of 
the  mind,  which  may  prepare  your  soul  for  that  salvation, 
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which,  by  the  infinite  mercy  of  God,  I  beseech  of  that 
God  you  may  obtain.  And  as  to  you,  other  unhappy 
prisoners,  the  wretched  victims  of  his  seduction  and  exam- 
ple, to  what  a  dreadful  and  ignominious  fate  have  you 
brought  yourselves,  and  what  sorrow  and  affliction  have 
been  entailed  upon  your  wretched  families,  by  the  atro- 
city  of  your  crimes,  and  your  purposed  and  sanguinary 
attempts  to  subvert  that  happy  constitution  and  govern- 
ment, under  the  mild  protection  of  which  you  might  still 
have  continued  to  pursue  industrious  avocations,  and  en- 
joy with  comfort  the  fruits  of  your  honest  and  peaceful 
labours ;  and  the  unexampled  mildness  and  merciful  ten- 
dency of  whose  laws  you  have  this  day  experienced  in  a 
long,  a  patient,  a  fair,  and  most  impartial  trial,  before 
that  respectable  and  discerning  jury,  who  have  convicted 
you  on  the  most  uncontroverted  evidence  of  your  guilt. 
May  the  awful  and  impressive  example  of  your  untimely 
fate  prove  a  warning  to  your  wicked  associates  and  ac- 
complices in  every  quarter  of  this  realm,  and  induce 
them  to  abandon  those  machinations  which  have  brought 
you  to  this  disgraceful  catastrophe  I  May  they  learn  to 
avoid  your  fate  by  cultivating  the  blessings  of  that  consti- 
tution which  you  have  calumniated  and  endeavoured  to 
subvert,  and  by  pursuing  their  honest  and  industrious 
avocations,  and  avoiding  political  cabals  and  seditious 
conspiracies,  avoid  also  those  dreadful  consequences  in 
which  they  themselves  would  most  probably  be  amongst 
the  first  victims.  The  same  earnest  advice  I  have  just 
given  your  unfortunate  leader  and  seducer,  I  now  offer  to 
you,  which  is,  to  make  the  be6t  use  of  the  short  period  of 
life  now  remaining,  to  make  your  peace  with  an  offended 
God  for  your  crimes,  and  seek  mercy  in  another  life, 
which  die  interest  of  your  fellow-creatures  will  not  suffer 
to  be  extended  to  here  !  The  only  thing  remaining  for  me 
is  the  painful  task  of  prououncing  against  you,  and  each 
of  you,  the  awful  sentence  which  the  law  denounces 
against  your  crime,  which  is,  that  you,  and  each  of  you 
(here  his  lordship  named  the  prisoners  severally)  be  taken 
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to  the  place  from  whence  you  came,  and  from  thence  you 
are  to  be  drawn  on  hurdles,  to  the  place  of  execution,. 
where  you  are  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck,  but  not  until 
you  are  dead,  for  while  you  are  still  living  your  bodies 
are  to  be  taken  down,  your  bowels  torn  out  and  burnt  be- 
Fore  your  faces ;  your  heads  are  to  be  then  cut  off,  and 
your  bodies  divided  each  into  four  quarters,  and  your 
heads  and  quarters  to  be  then  at  the  king's  disposal ;  and 
may  the  Almighty  God  have  mercy  on  your  souls!" 


On  Saturday  afternoon,  Feb.  19,  1803,  was  received 
the  information  that  the  warrant  for  execution,  to  take 
place  on  the  following  Monday,  was  made  out.  It  was 
sent  to  the  keeper  of  the  New  Gaol  in  the  Borough  at  six 
o'clock  on  Saturday  evening,  and  included  the  names  of 
Col.  Despard,  Tho.  Broughton,  John  Francis,  Arthur 
Graham,  John  Macnamara,  John  Wood,  and  James  Sedg- 
wick Wratten  ;  the  three  other  prisoners,  Newman,  Tyn- 
dal,  and  Lander,  recommended  by  the  jury  to  mercy, 
having  been  respited. 

As  soon  as  the  warrant  for  execution  was  received,  k 
was  communicated  to  the  unhappy  persons  by  the  keeper 
of  the  prison,  Mr.  Ives,  with  as  much  tenderness  and  huma- 
nity as  the  awful  nature  of  the  case  required.  We  be- 
lieve it  was  expected  by  all — by  all  it  was  received  with 
resignation  and  fortitude,  Col.  Despard  observed,  upon 
its  being  communicated  to  him,  that  the  time  was  short ; 
yet  be  had  not  had,  from  the  first,  any  strong  expectation 
that  the  recommendation  of  the  jury  would  be  effectual. 
The  mediation  of  Lord  Nelson,  and  a  petition  to  the 
Crown,  were  tried,  but  Col  Despard  was  convinced,  ac- 
cording to  report,  that  they  would  be  unavailing. 

From  the  moment  of  his  conviction,  he  had  begun  to 
prepare  himself  for  that  last  moment  that  was  to  close  all 
wbhmary  scenes  upon  him  for  ever  !  During  the  whole 
of  the  mterval  between  the  period  of  passing  and  the  exe- 
cuting his  sentence,  tie  behaved  with  composure. — Much 
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of  his  time  was  employed   in   writing,  some  in  readiug, 
and  the  greater  part  with  his  wife,  Mrs.  Despard 

Soon  after  the  warrant  was  received,  all  papers,  and 
every  thing  he  possessed,  were  immediately  taken  from 
the  colonel.  He  was  strictly  searched,  to  discover  whe- 
ther he  had  any  knife  or  means  of  self-destruction  con- 
cealed about  him,  and  every  thing  that  was  thought  might 
enable  him  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence,  was  conveyed 
out  of  his  reach.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  he  had 
the  slightest  design  of  committing  suicide;  but  these  are 
the  usual  and  necessary  precautionary  measures. 

Mrs.  Despard  was  greatly  affected  when  she  first  heard 
his  fate  was  sealed,  but  afterwards  recovered  her  fortitude. 
Accompanied  by  another  lady,  she  had  a  last  interview 
with  him  on  the  sunday  preceding  hi*  execution,  about 
three  o'clock.  The  lady  wept  bitterly,  bat  first  Mrs. 
Despard,  and  then  the  colonel,  reproached  her  with  her 
weakness.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Despard  bore  up  with  great 
firmness,  even  in  parting  ;  and  when  she  got  into  a  coach, 
as  it  drove  off  she  waved  her  handkerchief  out  of  the  win- 
dow. The  other  prisoners  bore  their  fate  with  equal  har- 
dihood, but  conducted  themselves  with  less  solemnity  than 
the  colonel. — Their  wives,  &c.  were  allowed  to  take  a 
farewell  of  them  on  the  same  day,  and  the  scene  was  tru- 
ly distressing ! 

Five  of  these  men  attended  on  Sunday  morning,  a  cha- 
pel within  the  gaol,  used  for  its  inhabitants  only.  Mac- 
namara,  being  a.Roman  Catholic,  did  not  attend ;  neither 
did  the  colonel,  who  had  constantly  refused  the  assistance 
of  a  clergyman. 

At  day-light  on  Sunday  morning,  the  drop,  scaffold,  and 
gallows,  on  which  they  were  to  be  executed,  were  erected 
on  the  top  of  the  gaol.  The  erection  of  the  apparatus  of 
death  gave  full  information  of  the  approaching  event,  and 
great  crowds  continued  to  arrive  and  retire,  viewing  the 
place  the  whole  day.  All  the  Bow-street  patrole,  and 
many  other  peace-officers  were  on  duty  all  day  and 
night,  and  the  military  near  London  were  drawn  up  close 
to  it. 
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Mrs.  Despard,  after  having  taken  leave  of  her  husband 
at  three  in  the  afternoon,  came  again  about  five  o'clock  ; 
but  it  was  thought  adviseabie  to  spare  the  colonel  the 
pangs  of  a  secoqd  parting,  and  she  was  therefore  not  ad- 
mitted into  the  prison.  She  evinced  some  indignation  at 
tjie  refusal,  and  expressed  a  strong  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  cause  for  which  her  husband  was  to  suffer. 

After  Mrs.  Despard  had  left  the  colonel,  at  three  o'clock, 
he  walked  up  and  down  his  cell  for  some  time,  seemingly 
more  agitated  than  he  had  been  at  the  period  of  taking 
leave  of  his  wife.  Between  six  and  seven  in  the  evening, 
he  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  and  fell  into  a  short  sleep. 
At  eight  o'clock  he  awoke,  and  addressed  one  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  prison,  who  was  with  him,  in  these  words:— 
"  Me — they  shall  receive  no  information  from  me— no, 
not  for  all  the  gifts,  the  gold,  and  jewels  in  the  possession 
of  the  crown  !"  He  then  composed  himself,  and  remain- 
ed silent.  These  expressions  might  induce  some  to  sup- 
pose that  endeavours  had  been  made  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  make  disclosures.  Whether  this  was  the  case  or  not, 
ire  are  not  able  to  say* 

Sir  Richard  Ford  was  at  £he  prison  on  Sunday,  and  we 
believe  saw  the  colonel  and  all  the  other  prisoners — but 
we  have  not  heard  that  his  visit  had  for  its  object  to  in- 
duce them  to  make  any  confessions.  In  the  course  of 
the  evening,  the  colonel  was  visited  by  his  solicitor,  who 
came  to  ask  him  where  he  wished  to  be  buried?  He  was 
silent  for  some  minutes— and  at  length  replied,  he  believ- 
ed several  of  his  countrymen  were  buried  at  Pancras — he 
therefore  desired  to  be  buried  there. 

When  Mr.  Ives  went  to  communicate  the  warrant  for 
execution  to  two  of  the  prisoners,  Wood  and  Graham, 
thay  said,  they  wished  to  have  some  conversation  with 
him.  On  Sunday  evening  he  went  to  them,  attended  by 
the  clergyman,  Mr.  Winkworth. — Graham  then  entered 
into  a  long  conversation  with  him,  upon  the  motives  of 
the  meeting  at  the  public-house  where  they  were  appre- 
hended; but  we  do  not  learn  that  he  threw  any  new  light 
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apon  the  subject,  or  made  any  discoveries  of  importance. 
Macnamaia  spent  the  whole  of  the  night  in  prayer. 
The  Roman  Catholic  priest  left  him  at  a  late  hour  of  the 
night,  and  came  again  early  in  the  morning.  Graham, 
Wratten,  and  another  (Wood  we  believe)  were  the  great- 
erpartof  the  night  engaged  in  a  similar  manner.  They  were 
dissenters.  Broughton  and  Francis  were  protestants.  Col. 
Despard  slept  from  three  to  half  past  four;  the  remain* 
der  of  the  night  he  passed  in  walking  up  and  down  his 
cell.    The  rest  of  the  prisoners  slept  about  two  hours. 

All  the  arrangements  for  the  execution  were  settled  on 
Sunday  by  Sir  Rd.  Ford,  and  the  sheriffs  of  Surrey,  with 
the  government  and  the  magistrates.  Sir  Richard  slept 
that  night  at  a  Mr.  Smith's,  in  order  to  be  near  the 
prison. 

At  four  o'clock  the  following  morning,  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 2 1 st,  the  drum  beat  at  the  Horse-guards,  as  a  signal 
for  the  cavalry  to  assemble.  Wc  understand  that  four 
regpmeuts  were  on  duty.  Two  troops  of  horse  were  sta- 
tioned at  the  Obelisk ;  others  patroled  the  roads  from  the 
Obelisk  to  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  and  down  the  Bo- 
rough road.  The  military  occupied  their  station  as  soon 
as  it  was  day-light. 

It  was  not  till  past  five  o'clock  that  persons  began  to 
pour  in  any  numbers  along  the  Westminster  and  City- 
roads  to  Horsemonger-lane. 

At  half  past  six  the  prison-bell  rang,  the  signal  for  un- 
locking the  ceils.  Mr.  Winkworth,  the  clergyman,  and 
Mr.  Griffith,  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  (the  same  gentle- 
man who  attended  Quigley  when  he  was  executed),  came 
to  the  prison,  and  were  immediately  admitted  to  the  pri- 
soners. 

At  seven  o'clock  five  of  them,  Broughton,  Francis,Gra- 
Jftan,  Wood,  and  Wratten  went  into  the  chapel.  They 
attended  to  the  prayers  with  great  earnestness,  but  at  the 
same  time  without  seeming  to  lose  that  firmness  they  had 
displayed  since  their  trial.  Before  they  received  the  sa- 
crament) {bur  of  them  confessed  they  had  done  wrong, 
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but  not  to  the  extent  charged  against  them  by  the  evi- 
dence. The  fifth,  Graham,  said  he  was  innocent  of  the 
charges  brought  against  him,  but  had  attended  two  meet- 
ings, the  second  at  the  instigation  of  Francis.  It  was 
Emblyn,  he  added,  who  called  on  him  to  go  to  the  meet- 
ing* ^y  Francis's  desire. 

For  some  time  the  clergy  wan  refused  to  administer  the 
sacrament  to  Francis,  because  he  persisted  in  declaring 
he  had  been  guilty  of  no  crime.  The  clergyman  said  to 
him,  "  You  admit  you  attended  meetings  ?**  ,  He  repli- 
ed, "  Yes."  "  You  knew  they  were  for  the  purpose  «f 
overturning  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  coun 
try.  I  by  no  means  wish  you  to  enter  into  particulars 
I  only  wish  you  to  acknowledge  generally."  Francis  then 
smiled  (it  seemed  to  be  the  natural  character  of  his  coun* 
tenance),  and  answered,  "  I  admit  I  have  done  wrong  in 
attending  those  meetings." 

The  clergyman  then  asked  each  of  them  "  how  they 
found  themselves?"  Francis,  Wood,  Brought  on,  and 
Wratten  said,  "  they  were  never  happier  in  thtfir  Kras." 
Graham  remained  silent.  The  sacrament  was  then  ad* 
ministered  to  them.  The  service  in  the  chapel  lasted 
three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Before  it  was  over  Colonel  Despard  and  Macnamani 
were  brought  down  from  their  cells;  their  irons  were 
knocked  off,  and  their  arms  and  hands  bound  with  ropes. 
Despard  walked  up  and  down  before  the  chapel  door, 
but  did  not  enter  the  chapel.  Macnamara  walked  about 
in  earnest  conversation  with  the  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
and  with  a  book  in  his  hand. 

Whilst  Despard  was  at  the  chapel  door,  the  sheriff 
(Pepper)  addressed  himself  very  humanely  to  him,  and 
asked  him  if  he  could  render  him  any  service.  The  co- 
lonel thanked  him,  and  replied  that  he  could  not.  The 
sheriff  added  something  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  which,  it 
is  supposed,  related  to  Mrs.  Despard. 

Whilst  the  clergyman  was  gone  out  of  the  chapel  to 
prepare  for  the  sacrament,  the  five  prisoners  rose  on  hear- 
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ing  the  colonel's  irons  being  knocked  off.  The  execu- 
tioner then  tied  their  arms  and  hands  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  he  had  before  bound  the  colonel  and  Macna- 
mara. 

Notice  was  then  given  to  the  sheriff  that  they  were 
ready.  The  colonel,  who  stood  the  first,  retired  behind, 
and  motioned  to  Francis  (who  was  making  way  for  him) 
to  go  before  him.  It  is  the  body  of  a  small  cart,  on 
which  two  trusses  of  clean  straw  are  laid:  it  was  drawn 
by  two  horses.  The  procession  moved  in  the  following 
order: 

The  Sheriff  of  Surrey, 

The  Clergyman  in  his  gown, 

Mr  Ives,  the  Keeper,  with  a  white  wand, 

High  Constable, 

Other  Constables, 

i  The  executioner  with  a  drawn  sword. 

Macnamara  and  Graham  were  first  put  into  the  hurdle, 
and  drawn  to  the  lodge,  where  the  inner  gates  were  open* 
ed,  and  they  were  conveyed  to  the  stair-case  that  leads 
up  to  the  scaffold.  The  hurdle  then  returned,  and 
brought 

Brougbton  and  Wratten, 

then 

Wood  and  Francis. 

Last  of  all,  Col.  Despard  was  put  in  it  alone. 

Macnamara  seemed  intent  upon  the  book  in  his  hand. 
Graham  remained  silent.  Broughton  jumped  into  the 
hurdle,  smiled,  and  looked  up  to  the  scaffold.  Wood 
and  Francis  both  smiled,  and  they  all  surveyed  the  aw. 
ful  scene  with  much  composure.  Despard  shook  hands 
with  a  gentleman,  as  begot  into  the  hurdle,  and  looked  up 
to  the  scaffold  with  a  smile. 
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As  soort  as  they  had  all  been  conveyed  in  the  hurdle  to 
the  stair-case  that  leads  to  the  scaffold,  they  were  escort* 
ed  up  one  by  one — the  sheriff,  Sir  R.  Ford,  the  clergy- 
man, Mr.  Winkworth,  and  the  Romau  Catholic  clergy- 
man, Mr  Griffith,  preceding  them. 

Seven  coffins,  or  shells,  which  had  been  previously 
placed  in  a  room  under  the  scaffold,  were  brought  up  and 
placed  on  the  platform,  on  which  the  drop  was  erected, 
A  bag  of  sawdust,  to  catch  the  blood  when  the  heads 
were  severed  from  their  bodies,  was  placed  beside  them. — 
The  block  was  near  the  scaffold.  There  were  about  100 
spectators  on  the  platform.  The  greatest  order  and  si- 
lence were  observed. 

As  soon  as  the  prisoners  were  placed  on  the  hurdle, 
St.  George's  bell  tolled  for  some  time.  It  was  about  half 
past  eight  when  the  prisoners  were  brought  up  to  the  scaf- 
fold one  by  one.  As  soon  as  the  cord  was  fastened  round 
the  neck  of  one,  the  second  was  brought  up,  and  so  on 
till  the  cords  were  fastened  round  the  necks  of  all  the 
seven. 

Macnamara  was  first  brought  up;  he  still  held  a  book 
in  his  hand ;  and  when  the  cord  was  placed  round  his 
neck,  he  exclaimed,  with  the  greatest  devotion,  "  Lord 
Jesus  have  mercy  upon  me!  Ob,  Lord,  look  down  with 
pity  upon  me  !"  Graham  came  second;  he  looked  pale 
and  ghastly,  but  spoke  not.  Wratten  was  the  third  :  he 
ascended  the  scaffold  with  much  firmness.  Broughton, 
the  fourth,  smiled  as  he  ran  up  the  scaffold  stairs,  but  as 
soon  as  the  rope  was  fastened  round  his  neck,  he  turned 
pale,  and  smiled  no  more.  He  joined  in  prayer  with 
much  earnestness.  Wood  was  the  fifth — Francis  the  sixth. 
Francis  ascended  the  scaffold  with  a  composure,  which  he 
preserved  to  the  last.  Wood  and  Broughton  were  equal- 
ly composed. 

Of  all  of  them,  Francis  was  the  best  looking — tall, 
handsome,  and  well  made.  He  and  Wood  were  dressed 
in  soldiers'  uniform ;  the  rest  were  in  coloured  clothes, 
Col.  Despard  was  brought  up  the  last,  dressed  in  boots,  a 
Vol.  i.  L 
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dark  brown  great  coat,  his  hair  unpowdered  ;  ke  ascend- 
ed the  scaffold  with  great  firmness,  and  his  countenance 
underwent  not  the  slightest  change  while  the  awful  cere- 
mony of  fastening  the  rope  round  his  neck,  and  placing 
the  cap  on  his  head,  was  performing :  he  looked  at  the 
multitude  assembled  with* perfect  calmness. 

The  clergyman,  who  ascended  the  scaffold  after  the 
prisoners  were  tied  up,  spoke  to  him  a  few  words  as  he 
passed.  The  colonel  bowed,  and  thanked  bin.  The  ce- 
remony of  fastening  the  prisoners  being  finished*  the  colo- 
nel advanced  as  near  as  he  could  to  the  edge  of  the  scaf- 
fold, and  made  the  following  speech  to  the  multitude: — 

"  Fellow  Citizens, 

"  I  come  here  as  you  see,  after  having  served  my  coun- 
try—faithfully,  honourably,  and  usefully  served  it,  for 
thirty  years  and  upwards,  to  suffer  death  upon  a  scaffold 
for  a  crime  of  which  I  protest  I  am  not  guilty.  I  solemn- 
ly declare  that  I  am  no  more  guilty  of  it  than  any  of  you 
who  may  be  now  hearing  me :  Bat  though  his  majesty's 
ministers  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  I  am  not  guilty,  yet 
they  avail  themselves  of  a  legal  pretext  to  destroy  a  man, 
because  he  has  been  a  friend  to  truth,  to  liberty  and  jus- 
tice,  "  [There  was  a  considerable  huzza  from  part  of 

the  populace  the  nearest  to  him,  but  who,  from  the  height 
of  the  scaffold  from  the  ground,  could  not,  for  a  certain- 
ty, distinctly  hear  what  was  said.  The  colonel  proceed- 
ed]  r"  because  he  has  been  a  friend  to  the  poor  and 

distressed.  But,  citizens,  1  hope  and  trust,  notwithstand- 
ing my  fate,  and  the  fate  of  those  who  no  doubt  will  soon 
follow  me,  that  the  principles  of  freedom,  of  humanity, 
and  of  justice,  will  finally  triumph  over  falshood,  tyranny, 
and  delusion,  and  every  principle  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  the  human  race.  And  now,  having  said  this,  I  have  lit- 
tle more  to  add " [The  colonel's  voice  seemed  to  fal- 
ter a  little  here — he  paused  a  moment,  as  if  he  had  meant 
to  say  something  more,  but  had  forgotten  it.]     He  then 
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eonc  laded  in  the  following  manner:  "  I  have'little  more 
to  add,  except  to  wish  you  all  health,  happiness,  and  free* 
clom,  which  I  have,  endeavoured,  as  far  as  was  in  my 
power,  to  procure  for  you,  and  for  mankind  in  general." 

The  colonel  spoke  in  a  firm  and  audible  tone  of  vdice : 
he  left  off  sooner  than  was  expected.  There  was  no  pub- 
lic expression  either  of  approbation  or  disapprobation  giv- 
en when  he  had  concluded  his  address.  As  soon  as  the 
colonel  had  ceased  speaking,  the  clergyman  prayed  with 
five  of  the  prisoners.  Macnamara  prayed  earnestly  with 
the  clergyman  of  his  own  persuasion.  Despard  surveyed 
the  populace,  and  made  a  short  answer,  which  was  not 
distinctly  heard,  to  some  few  words  addressed  to  him  by 
Francis,  who  was  next  him. 

The  clergyman  now  shook  hands  with  each  of  them. 
Col.  Despard  bowed,  and  seemed  to  thank  him  as  he  shook 
hands  with  him.  The  executioners  pulled  the  caps  over 
the  faces  of  the  unhappy  persons,  and  descended  the  scaf- 
fold. Most  of  them  exclaimed,  "  Lord  Jesus  receive 
our  souls !"  The  last  and  most  dreadful-part  of  the  cere- 
mony was  now  to  be  performed.  The  most  awful  silence 
prevailed,  and  the  thousands  present,  all  with  one  accord, 
stood  uncovered. 

At  seven  minutes  before  nine  o'clock  the  signal  was 
given,  the  platform  dropped,  and  they  were  all  launched 
into  eternity  ! !  The  colonel  had  not  one  struggle :  twice 
he  opened  and  clenched  his  hands  together  convulsively— 
he  stirred  no  more.  Macnamara,  Graham,  Wood,  and 
Wratten,  were  motionless  after  a  few  struggles.  Brough- 
ton  and  Francis  struggled  violently  for  some  moments  af- 
ter all  the  rest  were  without  motion.  The  executioner  puU. 
Jed  their  legs,  to  put  an  end  to  their  pain  more  spee- 
dily. 

After  hanging  about  half  an  hour,  till  they  were  quite 
dead,  they  were  cut  down.  Col.  Despard  was  first  cut 
down,  bis  body  placed  upon  saw-dust,  and  his  head  upon 
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a  block ;  after  his  coat  bad  been  taken  off,  his  head  was. 
severed  from  his  body  by  persons  engaged  on  purpose  to 
perform  that  ceremony.  The  executioner  then  took  the 
head  by  the  hair,  and  carrying  it  to  the  edge  of  the  panu 
pet  on  the  right  hand,  held  it  up  to  the  view  of  the  popu- 
lace! and  exclaimed  "  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor,  Ed* 
ward  Marcus  Despard."  The  same  ceremony  was  per-* 
formed  on  the  parapet  at  the  left  hand.  There  was  some 
hooting  and  hissing  when  the  colonel's  head  was  exhibited. 
His  remains  were  now  put  into  the  shell  that  had  been; 
prepared  for  them. 

The  other  prisoners  were  then  cut  down,  their  heads 
severed  from  their  bodies,  and  exhibited  to  the  populace, 
with  the  same  exclamation  of,  "  This  is  the  head  of  ano- 
ther traitor.  The  bodies  were  then  put  into  their  different 
shells,  and  delivered  to  their  friends  for  interment. 

The  populace  were  struck  with  the  appearance  of  Mac* 
namara,  who,  on  ascending  the  scaffold,  bowed.  Many 
of  them  were  acquainted  with  him.  They  pitied  the  situ-* 
ation  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  but  * 
short  time.     It  was  at  first  thought  he  was  Col,  Despard. 

The  crowd  at  the  entrance  of  Horsemonger-lane  was 
immense j  as  the  time  of  execution  drew  pear,  the  people 
from  all  parts  came  with  such  force  as  to  bear  down  all 
opposition.  Those  who  had  been  in  dry  situations,  were 
pushed  into  the  middle  of  the  road,  where  they  stood  al- 
most up  toj^he  knees  in  mud.  Several  lost  their  shoes  by 
the  continual  pushing  and  jostling.  Many  fairtfed,  both 
men  and  women;  of  the  latter,  however,  there  were 
but  few. 

While  the  heads  were  exhibiting,  the  populace  took  off 
their  hats.  The  execution  was  over  by  ten  o'clock,  and 
the  populace  soon  after  dispersed  quietly.  There  was 
not  the  least  tendency  to  riot  or  disturbance.  The  pre- 
cautions, however,  taken  by  government,  were  certainly 
proper.  A  sky-rocket  was  sent  to  the  keeper  of  the  pri- 
son to  be  let  off,  as  a  signal  to  the  military,  in  case  of  any 
disturbance, 
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The  body  of  Co).  Despard  having  lain  at  Mount-row, 
opposite  the  Asylum,  was  taken  away  on  the  first  of 
March,  by  his  friends,  with  a  hearse  and  three  mourning 
coaches,  and  interred  near  the  north  door  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  St.  Paul's  church-yard.  The  crowd  was 
great ;  but  when  the  grave  was  covered  in,  the  people 
immediately  and  quietly  dispersed.  The  city  marshal 
was  present,  lest  there  should  be  any  disturbance  on  the 
tecasion. 


CHARLES  DREW, 

FARRICIDE. 


Executed  near  St.  Edmund's-Buky,  April  9th,  1749, 


1  HIS  offender  was  the  son  of  an  attorney  of  great 
practice  at  Long-Melford  in  Suffolk ;  who,  though  a  man 
of  good  fortune,  was  of  so  unaccountable  a  disposition 
that  he  neglected  the  education  of  his  son  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  boy  was  brought  up  in  the  most  astonishing  de- 
gree of  ignorance*;  so  that,  though  his  person  was 
agreeable,  and  his  talents  not  of  the  inferior  kind,  there 
was  no  probability  of  his  ever  making  a  respectable  figure 
in  life. 


*  Tbere  is  another  book  or  this  kind  which  eays  that  Charles  "  received  a  libe- 
ral education ;"  but  all  the  authentic  accounts  affirm  the  contrary  ;  and  agree  ULat 
he  was  brought  op  in  almost  total  Ignorance, 
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Mr.  Drew  the  elder  quarrelled  with,  and  lived  separate 
from,  his  wife,  and  behaved  in  the  most  reserved  and  un- 
friendly  manner  to  his  children,  who  were  five  daughters, 
r   besides  the  unhappy  sou  who  murdered  him. 

When  the  son  arrived  at  years  of 'maturity  he  became 
acquainted  with  one  Elizabeth  Boyer,  who  submitted  to 
his  solicitations,  but  was  a  woman  of  so  much  art,  that 
most  people  thought  he -would  marry  her;  and  when  she 
urged  him  to  it,  he  said,  "  Betsey,  let  us  stay  a  little 
€t  longer :  it  will  be  worse  for  us  both  if  I  do  it  now,  for 
<c  my  father  will  certainly  disinherit  mc:"  to  which  she 
replied  "  I  wish  somebody  would  shoot  the  old  dog." 

This  discourse  was  heard  to  pass  between  them  in  the 
month  of  January,  1740,  and  Mr.  Drew  was  found  mur- 
dered in  his  house  on  the  first  of  February  following.  On 
inquiry  into  the  affair,  it  was  suspected  by  many  that 
Mr.  Drew  was  shot  with  a  gun  which  had  been  lent  to  his 
son  by  Mrs.  Boyer ;  and  though  no  prosecution  was  com- 
menced against  her,  there  was  every  reason  to  imagine 
that  she  had  been  the  chief  instigator  of  his  committing  so 
atrocious  a  crime. 

Charles  having  been  to  the  assizes  at  Chelmsford,  fell 
into  company  with  some  smugglers,  among  whom  was 
one  Humphreys,  a  hardened  villain,  calculated  for  the 
execution  of  atiy  desperate  enterprise.  With  this  man 
he  held  a  conference;  teltirtg  hirti  that  be  would  inform 
him  of  a  scheme  by  which  he  might  make  his  fortune,  if 
he  would  meet  htm  at  Mrs.  Boyer's  lodgings. 
*  Humphreys,  accordingly  met  him ;  when  Drew  pro- 
mised to  settle  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  on  him  if  he 
WouW  murder  his  father;  and  likewise  give  him  a  con- 
ttderable  sum  in  money.  Humphreys  hesitated  some  time : 
but  at  length  consenting  to  the  horrid  proposal,  they  went 
together  towards  the  house,  having  a  gun  loaded  with 
ftlugs,  about  eleven  at  night,  on  the  31st  of  January. 

From  the  best  accounts  we  have  of  this  transaction,  it 
seems  as  if  it  was  agreed  that  young  Drew  was  to  stand 
at  a  distance,  while  Humphreys  was  to  knock  at  the  door, 
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and  ask  for  the  old  man ;  and  to  shoot  him  when  he  came 
to  speak  to  him;  bat  his  courage  failing  him  when  he 
came  near  the  spot,  he  threw  down  the  gun,  saying  b» 
would  have  no  concern  in  the  murder. 

On  this  young  Drew  commanded  him  to  keep  silence, 
on  pain  of  death ;  and  taking  op  the  gun,  went  to  the 
door,  and  when  his  father  opened  it,  shot  him  dead  pa  the 
spot. 

Having  committed  this  horrid  parricide,  he  went  away 
with  Humphreys,  to  whom  he  said,  '*  The  job  is  doae;" 
oi\  which  Humphreys  went  to  Dunmow  in  Essex,  where 
he  had  appointed  to  meet  some  smugglers  that  night;  and 
after  that  travelled  to  London* 

An  inquest  being  held  on  the  body  of  the  deceased ; 
and  Humphreys  having  heard  that  he  was  suspected,  he 
returned  into  the  country,  and  was  apprehended :  hut 
did  not  impeach  Drew  till  some  time  afterwards,  when 
the  interception  of  some  letters  discovered  the  nature  of 
the  connexion  that  had  subsisted  between  them. 

Humphreys  deposed  on  the  trial,  that  meeting  the  pri- 
soner about  a  fortnight  after  the  murder  was  committed, 
he  asked  birfi  if  he  was  not  concerned  at  the  death  of  his 
father;  to  which  be  replied  in  the  negative,  saying,  "  If 
"  he  had  lived  he  would  have  ruined  the  family."  Hum- 
phreys likewise  endeavoured  ta  exculpate  himself  from 
having  had  any  share  in  the  murder  :  but  how  far  he  is 
to  be  credited  in  this  matter  our  readers  will  judge. 

Young  Drew  going  to  London  made  application  for 
the  king's  pardon  to  any  person  except  him  who  had  ac- 
tually murdered  his  father ;  in  consequence  of  which  an 
advertisement  to  that  purpose  was  inserted  in  the  London 
Gazette,  signed  by  the  secretary  of  state;  and  another 
advertisement  followed  it,  in  which  Drew  himself  offer- 
ed a  reward  of  a  hundred  pounds,  on  conviction  of 
the  murderer.  This  procedure  appears  evidently  to 
have  been  intended  to  take  off  all  suspicion  from  himself, 
though  he  meant  not  to  fix  it  on  Humphreys. 
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This  latter  being  apprehended  on  suspicion,  gave  soch 
an  indifferent  account  of  the  transaction,  that  he  was  or* 
dered  to  be  kept  in  custody :  and  while  he  was  in  prison 
Drew  sent  him  twenty  pounds,  with  the  promise  of  a 
hundred  more. 

After  Humphreys  was  committed,  the  suspicion  of  his 
guilt  grew  stronger,  and  was  corroborated  by  several  in- 
formations. This  gave  Drew  great  uneasiness :  he  took 
the  utmost  pains  to  suppress  all  farther  informations,  and 
even  to  destroy  the  credibility  of  those  already  made. 
He  publicly  declared  that  Humphreys  was  not  the  man 
who  shot  his  father,  and  threatened  to  prosecute  the  of- 
ficer who  apprehended  him. 

In  the  mean  time  Drew  resided  in  London,  where  he 
changed  his  name  to  that  of  Roberts,  and  corresponded 
with  Humphreys,  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  John 
Smith.  Some  of  the  letters  falling  into  the  hands  of  Ti- 
mothy Drew,  Esq.  a  namesake  only,  he  went  to  London 
in  search  of  the  murderer ;  and  after  repeated  inquiries, 
was  told  that  he  lodged  in  Sheer-Lane,  whither  he  went, 
and  inquired  for  him  by  the  name  of  Roberts.   • 

The  people  of  the  house  said  that  they  had  no  lodgers  ? 
but  the  gentleman,  who  had  a  magistrate's  warrant  for 
apprehending  the  offender,  insisted  on  searching  the  house; 
but  the  search  was  made  in  vain. 

On  this  he  went  to  several  bagnios,  and  at  length  to 
Eastmead's,  in  Leicester-Fields,  where  he  inquired  for  Mr* 
Roberts.  It  should  seem  that  Drew  had  given  orders  to 
be  denied;  for  the  landlord  said  that  all  the  gentlemen 
who  had  lodged  there  the  preceding  night  were  gone. 
Mr.  Timothy  Drew  observing  the  landlord  whisper  to  one 
of  the  waiters,  suspected  the,  truth  of  this  declaration, 
called  for  a  pint  of  wine,  arid  asked  the  waiter  to  drink 
with  him. 

After  some  conversation,  he  raised  his  voice,  and  in  a 
positive  manner  declared  that  he  knew  Mr.  Roberts  was 
in  the  house,  but  that  his  real  name  was  Charles  Drew, 
and  that  he  had  murdered  lib  father ;  and  he  threatened 
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to  have  all  the  people  in  the  house  apprehended  for  con- 
cealing a  murderer. 

The  authoritative  manner  in  'which  he  spoke  induced 
the  waiter  to  confess  that  the  gentleman  was  in  the  house; 
and  the  unwelcome  visitor  being  introduced  to  him,  said 
that  he  had  a  warrant  to  apprehend  him,  and  take  him 
before  Justice  De  Veil,  on  a  charge  of  having  murdered 
his  father. 

Hereupon  he  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  the  above- 
mentioned  magistrate;  and,  after  an  examination  of  abovo 
six,  hours,  was  committed  to  Newgate  under  a  strong 
guard.  > 

During  his  residence  in  the  prison  he  offered,  and  ac- 
tually gave,  to  Jonathan  Keate,  the  turnkey,  a  bond  of 
half  his  fortune,  on  the  condition  of  permitting  him  to  es- 
cape, and  accompanying  him  to  France  :  and  for  the  far- 
ther security  of  Keate,  he  executed  a  bond  to  him  for  the 
payment  of  a  thousand  pounds. 

The  turnkey  seemed  to  comply,  and  the  time  was  fix- 
ed  on  for  their  departure ;  but  the  man  having  informed 
Mr.  Akerman,  the  keeper,' of  the  progress  of  the  affair, 
Drew  was  removed  into  the  old  condemned- hold,  where 
a  guard  was  placed  over  him  night  and  day. 

On  the  approach  of  the  assizes,  he  was  sent  to  the  gaol 
of  St.  Edmund's-Bury ;  and  Humphreys  being  admitted 
an  evidence,  Drew  was  convicted  after  a  trial  of  several 
hours. 

After  conviction  he  seemed  not  to  have  a  proper  sense 
of  the  enormity  of  the  crime  of  which  he  had  been  guilty; 
and  would  have  attributed  it  to  his  father's  ill  treatment 
of  him.  He  said  that  his  father  denied  him  necessary- 
money  for  his  expences  ;  an (k his  having  refused  to  make 
over  an  estate  to  him,  was  the  first  instigation  to  his  com- 
mitting the  horrid  crime. 

He  was  visited  by   his  sisters,  who  carefully  avoided 
reflecting  on  him ;  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  couple 
him  in  his  unhappy  situation. 
VgL.  1.  M 
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-  He  was  .hanged  near  St.  Edmund's-Bury,  on  the  9th  of 
April,  1740,  amidst  the  greatest  crowd  of  spectators  that 
were  almost  ever  assembled  on  such  a  melancholy  occa- 
sion in  that  part  of  the  country. 

He. seemed  to  part  with  life  with  evident  signs  of  reluc- 
tance, begging  the  clergyman  who  attended  him  to  con* 
tinne  the  devotions  to  the  last  possible  moment.  Tilia 
man  suffered  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age. 


WILLIAM  HAWKE, 

HIGHWAYMAN. 


Executed  at  Tyburn,  July  lit,  1*774. 


1  HIS  offender  was  born  at  Uxbridge,  in  the  coun* 
ty  of  Middlesex.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  be  was  hir- 
ed to  draw  beer  at  a  public-house  on  Saffron-hill.  Coo* 
tracting  an  acquaintance  with  some  abandoned  people 
ivho  frequented  an  alehouse  in  St.  Giles's,  he  was  per- 
suaded to  join  them  in  committing  depredations  upon  the 
public. 

At  length  he  commenced  highwayman,  and  became  an 
accomplice  of  James  Feld.  (See  Field.)  Field  and 
Hawke  were  transported  to  America:  and  returning  to 
England  nearly  at  the  same  period,  they  again  became 
associates  4»  committing  robberies  on  the  highway. 
Hawke  and  Field  being  apprehended  together,  the  for- 
mer escaped  from  Tothill-fields  bridewell,  and  got  to. 
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France ;  but  the  other  suffered  the  sentence  of  the  law* 

Upon  his  return  to  England,  be  committed  a  surprising 
number  of  the  most  daring  robberies :  and  several  months 
elapsed  before  the  thiefoakers  knew  him  to  be  the  man 
by  whom  the  roads  about  London  were  so  dangerously 
infested. 

Information  being  given  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  keeper  of 
TothUl-fidds  bridewell,  that  Hawke's  wife  had  been  to 
Uxbridge  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  be  sought  the  driver  of. 
the  coach  in  which  she  was  conveyed,  and  learned  from> 
him  that  Hawke  lodged  in  ShoeTlane, 

The  following  morning,  Mr,  Smith,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr. 
Leigh,  and  some  other  persons  in  the  service  of  Sir  John 
Fielding,  went  to  Shoe-lane.  Bond  going  up  two  pair  o£ 
stairs,  entered  the  frbnt  room,  and.  there  discovering 
Hawke  slumbering  in  bed,  threw  himself  across  the  high- 
wayman, but  Hawke  rolling  the  sheet  round  Bond's  head, 
reached  at  a  pistol  that  was  under  the  pillow,  at  whiclf 
instant  Smith  entered*  arid  caUght  hold  of  his  hand* 
With  much  diffiedlty  Hawke  wad  secured:  and  being  put 
into  a  coach  he  said,  that  his  misfortunes  were  in  soma 
measure  alleviated  by  the  consideration  that  no  life  was 
lost,  for  he  was  provided  with  several  loaded  pistols  and 
had  formed  the  resolution  of  firing  upon  every  man  who 
should  attempt  to  take  him  in  custody. 

Being  conveyed  to  the  public  office  in  Bow* street,  a 
great  number  of  persons  were  bound  to  prosecute,  and  he? 
was  committed  to  Newgate. 

At  the  next  sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey,  he  was  arrang- 
ed on  an  indictment  for  robbing  Mr.  Hart  of  a  small  sum 
of  money.  Mr.  Hart  and  Captain  Cunningham  wtre 
stopped  in  the  Fulham  stage,  a  little  beyond  Knights- 
bridge,  by  the  prisoner,  who  demanded  their  money. 
The  Captain  refused  to  resign  his  property  ;  and  Hawke 
threatened  to  fire,  and  pointing  his  pistol  at  the  Captain, 
he  said,  "  Fire  away  and  be  d — n'd!"  On  which  the  rubber 
discharged  his  pistol,  and  the  ball  passed  between  the  Cap- 
tain's shoulder  and  his  coat.     Mr.  Hart  then   delivered  a 
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few  shillings ;  and  Captain  Cunningham,  getting  out  of 
the  coach  in  the  interim,  seized  the  bridle  of  the  highway- 
man's horse,  when  he  discharged  a  second  pistol.  He 
then  remounted,  but  did  not  ride  away  for  some  minutes, 
during  which  interval  the  Captain  employed  himself  in 
picking  up  stones  and  throwing  them,  at  him. 

At  the  time  of  Hawke's  trial  Captain  Cunningham  was 
abroad,  but  Mr.  Hart's  evidence  was  so  positive,  clear, 
and  circumstantial,  that  no  .doubt  remained  as  to  the  guilt 
of  the  prisoner,  who  was  therefore  sentenced  to  suffer 
death. 

.  While  under  sentence  of  death,  in  Newgate,  his  beha- 
viour was  such  as  may  be  called  decent,  but  not  peniten- 
tial. 

While  his  irons  were  knocking  off  on  the  morning  of 
execution,  one  of  his  acquaintance  addressed  him  thus: 
*.'  How  do  you  do,  Billy  ?  Will  you  have  some  flowers  ?** 
Hereupon  Hawke  said,  "I  am  pretty  well,  I  thank  you. 
How  is  Harry  Wright  f  (one  of  the  then  turnkeys  of  Tot- 
hill-fields  bridewell*)  he  has  been  ill  of  late,  I  hear."  And 
then,  while  the  man  held  the  nosegay,  he  picked  out  a 
flower,  and  with  great  composure  placed  it  in  a  button- 
hole of  his  coat. 

When  the  cart  was  preparing  to  be  driven  from  under 
the  gallows,  he  thrsw  of  both  his  shoes ;  and  when  he* 
found  it  move,  he  collected  his  utmost  strength,  and  leap- 
ed up,  so  that  his  neck  was  instantly  dislocated. 

Jle  suffered  at  Tyburn,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1774. 
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JOHN  HAWKINS, 

AND 
GEORGE  SIMPSON, 

HIGHWAYMEN. 


Eaecuted  at  Tyburn,  May  Slit,  1723, 


As  the  crime  for  which  these  malefactors  suffered 
b  very  enormous  in  its  own  nature,  and  their  transactions 
made  a  great  noise  in  the  world  at  the  time  they  took 
place,  we  propose  to  give  a  particular  account  of  them. 

John  Hawkins  was  the  son  of  a  poor  farmer  at  Staines, 
who  not  being  able  to  afford  to  educate  him  properly,  he 
went  into  the  service  of  a  gentleman,  which  he  soon  quit* 
ted,  and  lived  as  a  waiter  at  the  Red  Lion  a*  Brentford  ; 
but  leaving  this  place,  be  again  engaged  as  a  gentleman1* 
servant. 

After  living  in  different  families,  he  became  Butler  to 
Sir  Dennis  Dutry,  and  was  distinguished  as  a  servant  of 
very  creditable  appearance.  Indeed  bis  person  was  un-  . 
commonly  graceful,  and  he  was  remarkably  vain  of  it. 
He  used  to  frequent  gaming-tables  two  or  three  nights  in 
a  week,  a  practice  which  led  to  that  ruin  which  finally 
befel  him. 

About  this  time  Sir  Dennis  had  been  robbed  of  a  con* 
riderable  quantity  of  plate ;  and  as  Hawkins's  mode  of 
life  was  very  expensive,  it  was  suspected  that  he  was  the 
thief;  for  which  reason  he  was  discharged  without  the 
advantage  of  a  good  character. 
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Being  thus  destitute  of  the  means  of  subsistence  he  had 
recourse  to  the  highway,  and  his  first  expedition  was  to 
Hounslow-Heath,  where  he  took  eleven  pounds  from  the 
passengers  in  a  coach  $  but  sacb  wits  his  attachment  to 
gaming,  that  he  repaired  directly  to  London,  where  he 
lost  it  all. 

He  continued  to  fob  alone  for  fcbAie  time,  losing  at  the 
gaming-houses  what  he  obtained  at  so  much  risk ;  and  he 
then  engaged  to  rob  with  other  highwaymen  ;  but  the 
same  fate  still  attended  him  :  he  lost  by  gaming  what  he 
got  by  thieving,  and  was  frequently  so  reduced  as  to  dine 
at  an  eating-house,  and  then  sneak  off  without  paying  his 
reckoning. 

Several  of  Hawkins's  old  companions  having  met  their 
deserts  at  the  gallows,  he  became  acquainted  with  one 
Wilson,  a  youth  of  good  education,  who  had  been  arti- 
cled* to  a  solicitor  in  chancery ;  but  had  neglectedhis  busi- 
ness through  an  attachment  to  the  gaming-tables.  These 
associates  .having  committed  several  robberies  in  conjunc- 
tion, were  tried  for  one  of  them ;  but  acquitted  for  want 
of  evidence;  though  Wilson,  in  an  account  published 
after  Hawkins's  condemnation,  confessesthey  were  guilty. 

Immediately  after  this,  Wilson  went  down  to  his  mo- 
ther, who  lived  at  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire,  arid  continued 
ivith  her  for  about  a  year,  and  then  coming'  to  London, 
lived  with  a  gentleman  of  the  law :  but  having  lost  his 
money  in  gaming,  renewed  tqs  acquaintance  with  Haw- 
kins, who  was  now  concerned  with  a  new  gang  pf  villains  $ 
but  one  of  these  being  apprehended,  impeached  the  rest, 
which  soon  dispersed  the  gang,  but,  not  till  some  of  them 
had  made  th^ir  exit  at  Tyburn ;  on  which  Hawkins,  was 
Obliged  to  conceal  himself  for  a  considerable  time ;  but 
at  length  he  ventured  to  rob  a  gentleman  on  Fincbley- 
Commoo,  and  shot  one  of  the  servants  so  that  he  died  on 
the  spot. 

His  next  attack  was  on  the  Earl  of  Burlington  and  Lord 
Bruce,  in  Richmond-Lane,  from  whom  they  took  about 
twenty  pounds,  two  gold  watches,  and  a,  sapphire  ring. 
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tor  this  ring  a  reward  of  1001.  was  offered' ta  Jonathan 
Wild ;  but  Hawkins  sailed  to  Holland  with  it,  and  tberet 
sold  it  for  forty  pounds. 

Hawkins  returning  to  England,  joined  bis  companions, 
of  whom  WUson  was  one,  and  robbed  Sir  David  Dalrym~ 
pie  of  about  three  pounds,  a  snuff-box*  and'  a  pocket- 
book,  for  which  last  Sir  David  offered  60h  reward  to' 
Wild ;  but  the  robbers  having  no  connexion  with ;  that 
execrable  villain,  who  did  not  even  know  their  persons,, 
they  sent  the  book  by  a  porter  to  Sir  Ha.*xd;  witboat  ex- 
pence. 

Hawkins  and  his  associates  next  stopped  Mr;  Hide, .  of. 
Hackney,  in  his  coach,  and  robbed  him  of  10l.  and  bis* 
watch,  but  missed  3001.  which  the  gentleman  then  bad  in* 
his  possession.  After  this  they  stopped  the  Earl  of  West- 
moreland's  coach  in  Lincoln's~Inn~Fields,  and  robbed  him* 
of  a  sum  of  money,  though  there  were  three  footmen  be. 
hind  the  carriage.  The  footmen  called  the  wateh ;  but 
the  robbers  firing  a  pistol  over  their  heads,  the  guardians* 
of  the  night  decamped. 

Hawkins  had  now  resolved  to  carry  the  booty  obtained 
in  several  late,  robberies  to  Holland  ;  but  Jonathan;  Wild' 
having  beard  of  the  connexion,  caused  some  of  the  gang 
to  be  apprehended  ;  on  which  the  rest  went  into  the  coun- 
try to  hide  themselves. 

On  this  occasion  Hawkins  and  Wilson  went  tb  Oxford, 
and  paying  a  visit  to  the  Bodleian  library,  the  former  wan- 
tonly defaced  some  pictures  in  the  gallery;  and  lOOl.  re- 
ward  was  offered  to  discover  the  offender;  and  a  poor 
taylor  being  taken  up  on  suspicion,  narrowly  escaped 
being  whipped,  merely  because  he  was  of  whiggish  prin- 
ciples. 

Wilson  and  Hawkins  returning  to  London,  and  the 
former  coming  of  age  at  that  time,  succeeded  to  a  little 
estate  his  father  had  left  him,  which  he  sold  for  S50l.  a 
small  part  of  which  he  lent  to  his  companions,  to  buy 
horses,  and  soon  dissipated  the  rest  at  the  gaming-table* 
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The  associates  now  stopped  two  gentlemen  in  a  chariot, 
in  the  Hampstead  Road,  who  both  fired  at  once,  by  which 
three  slugs  were  lodged  in  Hawkins's  shoulder,  and  the 
highwaymen  got  to  London,  with  some  difficulty.  On 
Hawkins's  recovery  they  attempted  to  stop  a  gentle- 
man's coach  in  Hyde-park ;  but  the  coachman  driving 
hastily,  Wilson' fired,  and  wounding  himself  in  the  hand, 
found  it  difficult  to  scale  the  Park  wall,  to  effect  his 
escape.     * 

This  circumstance  occasioned  some  serious  thoughts 
in  his  mind,  in  consequence  of  which  he  set  out  for  his 
mother's  house  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  was  kindly  receiv- 
ed, and  fully  determined  never  to  return  to  his  former 
practices. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  his  mother's  business,  and 
planning  schemes  for  domestic  happiness,  he  was  sent  for 
to  a  public-house,  where  he  found  his  old  acquaintance, 
Hawkins,  in  company  with  George  Simpson,  of  whom  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  relate  more  in  the  course  of  this 
narrative. 

Wilson  was  shocked  at  seeing  them,  and  asked  what 
could  induce  them  to  take  such  a  journey.  Hereupon 
Hawkins  swore  violently,  said  Wilson  was  impeached, 
and  would  be  taken  into  custody  in  a  few  days.  This 
induced  him  to  go  to  London  with  them  ;  but  on  his 
arrival  be  found  that  the  story  of  the  impeachment  was 
false. 

When  in  London  they  formed  connexions  with  other 
thieves,  and  committed  several  robberies,  for  which  some 
of  the  gang  were  executed.  They  frequented  a  public- 
house  at  London-Wall,  the  master  of  which  kept  a  livery 
stable,  so  that  they  rode  out  at  all  hours,  and  robbed  the 
stages,  as  they  were  coming  into  town.  They  took  not 
only  money,  but  portmanteaus,  &c.  and  divided  the  boo- 
ty with  Carter,  the  master  of  the  livery  stable. 

In  this  practice  they  continued  a  considerable  time, 
till  they  were  apprehended  for  robbing  the  mail,  which, 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  in  the  sequel. 
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George  Simpson  was  a  native  of  Putney,  in  Surrey. 
His  father  was  a  wine-merchant,  but  being  reduced  in 
circumstances,  removed  into  Lincolnshire.  Young  Simp- 
son kept  a  publicrhouse  at  Lincoln,  and  acted  as  a  she- 
riffs officer;  but  quitting  the  country,  he  came  to  Lon- 
don, and  was  butler  to  Lord  Castlemain  ;  after  which  hp 
lived  in  several  other  creditable  places. 

He  now  became  acquainted  with  Hawkins,  in  company 
with  whom  he  stopped  the  carriage  of  Richard  West,  Esq. 
behind  Buckingham  house,  from  whom  they  took  a  gold 
watch,  and  Ptbc?  valuable  articles. 

Soon  after  this,  he  robbed  the  Portsmouth  coach,  in 
company  with  Wilson,  when  one  of  the  company  fired  at 
them.  Thus  they  continued  their  depredations  on  the 
public,  till  one  of  their  associates,  named  Child,  was  exe- 
cuted at  Aylesbury,  and  hung  in  chains,  for  robbing  the 
mail.  This  incensed  them  to  such  a  degree  that  they  de- 
termined to  revenge  the  supposed  insult  by  committing  a 
similar  crime. 

They  mentioned  their  design  in  the  presence  of  Carter, 
the  stable-keeper,  who  advised  them  to  stop  the  mail  from 
Harwich;  but  this  they  declined,  because  the  changing  of 
the  wind  must  render,  the  time  of  its  arrival  uncertain. 
At  length  it  was  determined  that  they  would  Fob  the 
Bristol  mail ;  and  they  set  out  on  an  expedition  for  that 
purpose. 

It  appeared  on  the  trial  that  the  boy  who  carried  the 
mail  was  overtaken  at  Slough,  by  a  countryman,  who 
travelled  with  him  to  Langley-Broom,  where  a  person  rode 
np  to  them  and  turned  back  again.  When  passing  through 
Colnbrook  they  saw  the  same  man  again,  with  two  others, 
who  followed  them  at  a  small  distance,  and  then  pulling 
their  wigs  over  their  foreheads,  and  holding  handker- 
chiefs in  their  mouths,  came  up  with  them,  and  com- 
manded the  post-boy  and  the  countryman  to  come  down 
a  lane,  where  they  ordered  them  to  quit  their  horses,  and 
then  Hawkins,  Simpson  and  Wilson  tied  them  back  ta 
VtL,l.  N 
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back,  and  fastened  them  to  a  tree  in  a  wet  ditch,  so  that 
they  were  obliged  to  stand  in  the  water.  This  being  done, 
they  took  such  papers  as  they  liked  out  of  the  Bath  and 
Bristol  bags,  and  hid  the  rest  in  a  hedge. 

They  now  crossed  the  Thames,  and  riding  a  little  way 
into  Surry,  put  up  their  horses  at  an  inn  in  Bermondsey- 
street.  It  was  now  about  six  in  the  morning,  when  they 
parted,  and  went  different  ways  to  a  public-house  in  the 
M mories,  wtfere  they  proposed  to  divide  their  ill-gotten 
treasure. 

The  landlord  being  acquainted  with  the  persons,  and 
knowing  the  profession  of  his  guests,  showed  them  a  pri- 
vate room,  and  supplied  them  with  pen  and  ink.  Having 
equally  divided  the  bank  notes,  they  threw  the  letters  in 
the  fire,  and  then  went  to  their  lodgings  in  Green-Arbour- 
Court  in  the  Old-Bailey. 

A  few  days  after  this  transaction,  they  were  taken  into 
custody,  in  the  following  manner.  Information  having 
been  given  at  the  Post- Office,  that  suspicious  people  fre- 
quented the  house  of  Carter,  the  stable-keeper  at  London- 
Wall,  some  persons  were  sent  thither  to  make  the  neces- 
sary discoveries.  Wilson  happening  to  be  there  at  the 
time,  suspected  their  business,  on  which  he  abruptly  re- 
tired, slipped  through  some  bye  allies,  and  got  into  the 
Moorgate-  coffee-house,  which  he  had  occasionally  used  for 
two  years  before,  on  account  of  its  being  frequented  by 
reputable  company,  and  therefore  less  liable  to  be  search- 
ed for  suspicious  people 

He  had  not  been  long  in  the  house  before  a  quaker 
mentioned  the  search  that  was  making  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, for  the  men  who  robbed  the  mail.  This  shocked 
him  so  that  he  instantly  paid  his  reckoning,  and  going 
out  at  the  back-door,  went  into  Bedlam,  where  the  me- 
lancholy sight  of  the  objects  around  him,  induced  him  to 
draw  a  comparison  between  their  situation  and  his  own  ; 
and  he  concluded  that  he  was  far  more  unhappy,  through, 
the  weight  of  his  guilt,  than  those  poor  wretches  whom 
it  had  pleased  God  to  deprive  of  the  use  of  their  in* 
iellects. 
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Having  reflected  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  bim  to 
stay  longer  in  London,  he  resolved  to  go  to  Newcastle, 
by  sea,  and  he  was  confirmed  in  this  resolution,  on  reflect- 
ing  that  a  person  who  wished  his  safety  had  informed  him 
that  be  and  his  companions  were  the  parties  suspected  of 
having  robbed  the  mail.  This  friend  likewise  advised  him 
to  go  to  the  Post-Office,  surrender  and  turn  evidence ; 
fainting  that  if  he  did  not,  it  was  probable  Simpson  would ; 
as  he  bad  asked  some  questions  Which  seemed  to  intimate 
such  a  design. 

Wilson  neglected  this  advice ;  but  held  his  resolution 
of  going  to  Newcastle ;  and  with  that  intention  quitted 
Bedlam ;  but  by  Moorgate-coffee-house  he  met  the  men 
he  had  seen  at  Carter's.  They  turned  and  followed  him  : 
yet,  unperceived  by  them,  he  entered  the  coffee-house, 
while  they  went  under  the  arch  of  the  gate,  and  if  he  had 
returned  by  the  door  he  entered,  he  would  have  again  es- 
caped them  ;  but  going  out  of  the  fore-door  of  the  house, 
they  took  him  into  custody,  and  conducted  him  to  the 
Post-office. 

On  his  first  examination  he  refused  to  make  any  con- 
fession :  and  on  the  following  day,  be  seemed  equally  de- 
termined to  conceal  the  truth,  till  two  circumstances  in- 
duced him  to  reveal  it.  In  the  first  place  the  Post  Master 
General  promised  that  he  should  be  admitted  an  evidence, 
if  he  would  discover  his  accomplices ;  and  one  of  the 
clerks  calling  bim  aside,  showed  him  a  letter,  without  any 
Dame  to  it,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy ; 

"  SIR 

"  I  am  one   of  those  persons  who  robbed  the   mails, 

which  I  am  sorry  for ;  and,  to  make  amends,  I  will  secure 

'  my  two  companions  as  soon  as  may  be.     He  whose  band 

this  shall  appear  to  be,  will,  I  hope,  be  entitled  to  the  re, 

vard  and  bis  pardon." 
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As  Wilson  knew  this  letter  to  be  of  Simpson's  hand- 
writing,  he  thought  himself  justified  in  making  a  full  dis- 
covery, which  he  accordingly  did,  in  consequence  of 
which  his  associates  were  apprehended  at  their  lodgings 
in  the  Old  Bailey,  two  days  afterwards.  At  first  they 
made  aii  appearance  of  resistance,  and  threatened  to  shoot 
the  peace-officers ;  but  the  latter  saying  they  were  pro* 
vided  with  arms,  the  offenders  yielded,  and  were  commit- 
ted to  Newgate. 

On  the  trial  Hawkins  endeavoured  to  prove  that  he 
was  in  London  at  the  time  that  the  mail  was  robbed  ;  and 
one  Fuller,  of  Bedford  bury,  swore  that  he- lodged  at  his 
house  on  that  night.  '  To  ascertain  this,  Fuller  produced 
a  receipt  for  thirty  shillings,  which  he  said  Hawkins  then 
paid  him  for  horse-hire. 

The  judge,  desiring  to  look  at  that  receipt,  observed 
that  the  body  of  it  was  written  with  an  ink  of  a  different 
colour  from  that  of  the  name  at  the  bottom :  on  which 
he  ordered  the  note  to  be  handed  to  the  jury,  and 
remarked  that  Fuller's  testimony  deserved  no  kind  of 
credit. 

After  examining  some  other  witnesses,  the  judge  pro- 
ceeded to  sum  up  the  evidence,  in  which  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  singular  occurrence,  which  will  be  best  un- 
derstood by  our  giving  it  iq  the  words  of  the  short-hand 
writer. 

11  My  ink,  as  it  happened,  was  very  bad,  being  thick 
at  bottom,  and  thin  and  waterish  at  top ;  so  that  accord- 
ing as  1  dipped  my  pen,  the  writing  appeared  very  pale, 
pr  pretty  black. 

Now,  just  as  the  court  was  remarking  on  the  difference 
fi  the  ink  in  Fuller's  receipt ;  a  gentleman  who  stood  by 
iiae,-  perceiving  something  of  the  same  kind  in  my  writing, 
desired  to  look  upon  my  notes  for  a  minute.  As  I  was 
not  aware  of  any  ill  consequence,  I  let  him  take  the  book 
out  of  my  hand:  when  presently  showing  it  to  his  friend, 
See  here  (said  he)  what  difference  there  is  in  the  colour 
of  the  same  ink !"  His  friend  took  it  and  showed  it  to 
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another.  Uneasy  at  this  I  spoke  to  them  to  return  me 
my  book.  They  begged'  my  pardon,  and  said  I  should 
hare  it  in  a  minute  ;  but  this  answer  was  no  sooner  given, 
than  a  curiosity  suddenly  entered  one  of  the  jurymen  who 
sat  just  by,  and  he  too  begged  a  sight  of  the  book  :  which 
notwithstanding  my  importunity,  was  immediately  handl- 
ed to  him.  He  viewed  it  and  gave  it  to  the  next,  and  so 
it  passed  from  one  to  the  other,  till  the  judge  perceiving 
them  very  busy,  called  to  them.— —Gentlemen,  what 
are  yon  doing  ?  what  book  is  that  ?  They  told  him  it  was 
the  writer's  book,  and  they  Were  observing  how  the  same 
ink  appeared  pale  in  one  place,  and  black  in  another. 
You  ought  not,  gentlemen,  says  he,  to  take  notice  of  any 
thing,  but  what  is  produced  in  evidence.  And,  then, 
turning  to  me,  demanded  what  I  meant  by  showing  that 
to  the  jury.  I  answered  that  I  could  not  fix  upon  the 
persons,  for  the  gentlemen  near  me  were  all  strangers  to 
me,  and  I  was  far  from  imagining  I  should  have  any  such 
occasion  for  taking  particular  notice  of  them. — His  lord- 
ship then  re-assumed  his  charge  to  the  jury,  which,  be- 
ing ended,  they  withdrew  to  consider  of  their  verdict." 

After  staying  out  about  an  hour,  the  jury  returned  into 
court  without  agreeing  on  a  verdict,  saying  they  could 
not  be  convinced  that  Fuller's  receipt  was  not  genuine,  - 
merely  on  acount  of  the  different  colours  of  the  ink. 

In  answer  hereto  the  court  intimated  how  many  witnes- 
ses had  sworn  that  Hawkins  was  absent  from  London ;  to 
contradict  all  whom  there  was  only  the  evidence  of  Ful- 
ler, which  was  at  least  rendered  doubtful  by  the  ink  ap- 
pearing of  two  colours :  and  it  was  submitted  whether 
Fuller's  single  testimony  ought  to  be  held  of  equal  validi- 
ty with  that  of  all  the  opposing  parties.  Hereupon  the 
jury  went  out  of  court  and,  on  their  return,  gave  a  ver- 
dict of  *'  guilty"  against  the  prisoners. 

After  sentence  of  death  they  behaved  as  became  persons 
in  their  unfortunate  circumstances :  Simpson  in  particular 
appeared  to  be  highly  affected  with  the  awfulness  of  his 
situation. 
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At  the  place  of  execution  Hawkins  addressed  the  sur- 
rounding multitude,  acknowledging  that  his  sins  had 
brought  him  to  that  shameful  end,  professing  to  die  in 
charity  with  all  mankind,  and  begging  the  prayers  of  those 
who  were  witnesses  of  his  melancholy  exit.  He  died  with 
great  difficulty ;  but  Simpson  was  out  of  his  pain  almost 
without  a  struggle. 

The  above-mentioned  malefactors  were  hung  in  chains 
on  Hounslow-Heath,  after  being  executed  at  Tyburn,  om 
the  21st  of  May,  1722. 


WILLIAM  FIELD, 

HIGHWAYMAN. 
Executed  atKENNiwCTON  Commok,  September  1st,  1TTS. 


1  HIS  malefactor  was  an  accomplice  of  the  noto- 
rious Hawke,  (See  Hawke.J  and  went  by  a  variety  of 
i^ames,  particularly  that  of  Green.  Not  having  learnt 
any-trade,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  a  gentleman, 
with  whom  he  lived  three  years,  but  was  at  length  dis- 
charged on  account  of  his  character.  However,  he  got 
another  place,  through  a  false  recommendation ;  but  his 
extravagance  and  ill  hours  induced  this  master  likewise  to 
discharge  him. 

Being  reduced  to  great  poverty,  he  resolved  on  com- 
mencing highwayman  ;  and,  having  hired  horses  at  livery- 
stables,  be  committed  such  a  variety  of  robberies,  that  he 
soon  became  the  subject  of  public  conversation.  The 
money  he  acquired  by  his  lawless  depredations,  he  squan- 
dered among  men  and  women  of  abandoned  character. 
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At  length  he  was  taken  by  the  officers  of  justice,  who 
carried  him  before  a  magistrate,  by  whom  he  was  com- 
mitted to  Newgate, 

He  was  tried  at  the  next  sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey : 
when  the  prosecutor  gave  his  testimony  against  him  in  so 
favourable  a  manner,  that  though  the  jury  found  him 
guilty,  they  recommended  him  to  the  royal  mercy ;  the 
consequence  was  that  he  was  reprieved  for  transportation, 
in  the  year  1770. 

On  his  arrival  in  North  America  he  was  sold  as  a  slave, 
but  soon  finding  means  to  escape  with  other  slaves  to 
New. York,  they  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for 
Poole,  and  landed  in  England.  Field  hastening  to  Lon- 
don, engaged  with  Hawke  in  the  practice  of  robbing  on 
the  highway,  and  making  large  booties,  he  assumed  the 
character  of  a  gentleman ;  when,  courting  a  girl  who  liv- 
ed servant  with  a  man  of  fortune,  she  consented  to  accept 
him  for  a  husband.  For  some  months  after  his  marriage, 
he  committed  highway  robberies  about  twice  a  week ;  but 
his  wife  had  no  suspicion  of  the  life  he  led,  conceiving 
him  to  be  a  man  in  good  circumstances. 

It  is  said,  that  in  five  months  he  collected  10,0001.  in 
bills  of  exchange  and  cash.  He  frequently  committed 
four  or  five  robberies  on  a  night,  sometimes  on  Finchley 
Common,  and  often  on  Shooter's-hill,  Blackheath,  and 
other  places  in  that  neighbourhood ;  when  once  being 
closely  pursued,  he  effected  a  difficult  escape  to  town. 
After  this  be  frequented  Putney  Common  and  its  adja- 
cencies, whence  he  brought  considerable  booties  to 
London. 

Field,  Hawke,  and  another,  having  robbed  some  coach- 
es, dined  and  made  merry  at  a  public-house  at  Barns,  and 
staying  till  it  was  near  night,  they  crossed  Kew  Bridge, 
and  went  to  Acton,  where  they  slept,  being  afraid  of 
coming  to  London. 

Notice  having  been  given  at  Sir  John  Fielding's  office, 
persons  were  sent  out  on  different  roads,  and  the  offen- 
ders being  taken,  were  conveyed,  handcuffed,  to  Totbill- 
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fields  Bridewell.  On  a  subsequent  day  tbey  were  exa- 
jouaed,and  *  great  number  of  robberies  being  sworn 
against  Hawke  and  Field,  they  were  remanded  to  prison, 
whence  the  former  made  his  escape  in  a  few  days. 

Though  Field  had  returned  from  transportation,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  indict  him  at  the  Surrey  assize*,  for  the 
subsequent  robberies,  when  he  would  bare  pleaded  guilty; 
but  Lord  Chief  Baron  Smythe  advised  him  to  put  himself 
on  his  trial;  and  the  jury  having  given  a  verdict  against 
him,  the  judge  pronounced  sentence,  after  addressing  bim 
jb  the  most  pathetic  .manner. 

Being  conveyed  to  the  New  <Gaol  in  Southward  be  was 
attended  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dyer,  to  whom  be  acknowledged 
that  the  robberies  he  had  been  charged  with  were  fax 
abort  of  those  he  had  committed,  and  appeared  very  peni- 
tent for  his  crimes. 

At  the  place  of  execution,  he  warned  young  people  to 
avoid  bad  company,  as  it  was  tbe  certain  road  to  destruc- 
tion. 

He  suffered  at  Kennington  Common,  September 
1st,  1778,  See  PouLUr,  &c. 
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EUGENE  ARAM, 

MURDERER* 
berated  near  York,  August  6th,  l439 


1  HE  murder  for  which  Aram  suffered*  and  his 
whole  history,  is  so  uncommon*  that  our  readers  will  be 
equally  pleased  and  astonished  with  a  full  and  explicit  re- 
lation of  it. 

He  was  a  man  of  considerable  erudition  ,  which  he  ac- 
quired under  great  disadvantages,  and  who  was  also  re- 
markable for  his  unhappy  fate,  and  the  singular  circum- 
stances that  occasioned  and  attended  it,  was  born  at  Hems- 
gill,  a  little  village,  in  Netherdale,  Yorkshire,  in  the  year 
1704.  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  but  his 
father  was  in  no  higher  station  than  that  of  a  gardener, 
though  of  great  merit  in  that  occupation.  He  was  remov- 
ed, when  very  young,  together  with  his  mother,  to  SkeJ- 
son,  near  Newby  ;  and,  when  he  was  five  or  six  years  old, 
his  father  making  a  little  purchase  iu  Bondgate,  near  Rip~ 
pon,  his  family  went  thither.  He  was  there  sent  to  school, 
where  be  learned  to  read  the  New  Testament  in  English, 
which  was  all  he  was  ever  taught,  except  that,  some  .con* 
siderable  time  after,  he  was  under  the  tuition  of  the  I£er, 
Mr.  Alcock,  of  Burnsal,  for  about  a  month. 

When  he  was  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  jge^ 
he  went  to  his  father  in  Newby,  and  attended  him  in  the 
family  there,  till  the  death  of  Sir  Edward  Blackett.  ft 
was  in  the  house  of  this  gentleman,  to  whom  Iks  &thfyr 
Vol.  1.  O 
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was  gardener,  that  his  propensity  to  literature  first  ap- 
peared. He  was,  indeed,  always  of  a  solitary  disposition, 
and  uncommonly  fond  of  retirement  and  books ;  and  here 
lie  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  leisure  and  privacy.  He 
applied  himself  at  first  chiefly  to  mathematical  studies,  in 
which  he  made  a  considerable  proficiency. 

At  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  London 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  Christopher  Blackett,  whom  be  served 
for  some  time  in  the  capacity  of  book-keeper.  After  con- 
tinuing here  a  year,  or  more,  be  was  taken  with  the  small 
pox,  and  suffered  severely  under  that  distemper.  He  af- 
terwards returned  into  Yorkshire,  in  consequence  of  an 
invitation  from  his  father,  and  there  continued  to  proefecute 
his  studies,  but  found  in  polite  literature  much  greater 
charms  than  in  the  mathematics  ;  which  occasioned  him 
now  chiefly  to  apply  himself  to  poetry,  history,  and  anti- 
quities. After  this  he  was  invited  to  Netherdale,  where 
he  engaged  in  a  school,  and  married.  But  his  marriage 
proved  an  unhappy  connexion  ;  for  to  the  misconduct  of 
his  wife  he  afterwards  attributed  the  misfortunes  that  befd 
him.  # 

In  the  mean  while,  having  perceived  his  deficiency  in 
the  learned  languages,  he  applied  himself  to  the  gramma- 
tical study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues ;  after  which 
he ijr^ad,  with  great  avidity  and  diligence,  all  the  Latin 
classics,  historians  and  poets.  He  then  went  through  the 
Greek  Testament ;  and  lastly  ventured  upon  Hesiod,  Ho- 
mer, Theocritus,  Herodotus,  and  Thucydidcs,  together 
with  all  the  Greek  tragedians. 

In  1734,  William  Norton,  Esq.  a  gentleman  who  had  a 
friendship  for  him,  invited  him  to  Koaresborough.  Here 
he  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  and  read  the 
Pentateuch  in  that  language.  In  1744,  he  returned  to 
London,  and  served  the  Rev.  Mr.  Plainblance,  as  usher  in 
Latin  and  writing,  in  Piccadilly;  and,  with  this  gentle- 
man's assistance,  he  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  French, 
language. 
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He  was  afterwards  employed  as  an  usher  and  tutor  in 
several  parts  of  England ;  during  which  time  he  became 
acquainted  with  heraldry  and  botany.  He  also  ventured 
upon  Chaldee  and  Arabic,  the  former  of  which  he  found 
easy  from  its  near  connexion  with  the  Hebrew.  He  then 
investigated  the  Celtic,  as  far  as  possible,  in  all  its  dialects; 
and  having  begun  to  form  collections,  and  made  compari- 
sons between  the  Celtic,  the  English,  the  Latin,  the  Greek, 
and  the  Hebrew,  and  found  a  great  affinity  between  them, 
he  resolved  to  proceed  through  all  these  languages,  and 
to  form  a  comparative  Lexicon. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  tlyse  learned  labours  and  inquiries, 
it  appears,  that  Aram  committed  a  crime,  which  could 
not  naturally  have  been  expected  from  a  man  of  so  studi- 
ous a  turn,  and  which  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the 
inducement  that  led  him  to  it  is  said  to  have  been  only 
gain,  though  he  himself  afterwards  assigned  a  different 
motive. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  1744-5,  he  murdered  Daniel 
Clark,  a  shoemaker,  in  conjunction  with  whom,  and  ano- 
ther person,  he  seems  before  to  have  been  concerned  in 
some  fraudulent  practices.  The  murder,  however,  was 
concealed  near  fourteen  years,  and  then  was  discovered 
by  a  skeleton  being  accidentally  found,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  thaj:  of  Clark.  .  This  was  a  mistake ;  but  it 
led  to  a  discovery  of  the  whole  transaction,  which  is  thus 
related. 

A  labourer  was  employed  to  dig  for  some  stone  to  sup- 
ply a  lime-kiln,  at  a  place  called  Thistle-Hill,  near 
Knaresborough,  and  having  dug  about  two  feet  deep,  he 
found  the  bones  of  a  human  body,  and  the  bones  being 
still  joined  to  each  other  by  the  ligatures  of  the  joints, 
the  body  appeared  to  have  been  buried  double.  This  ac- 
cident immediately  became  the  subject  of  a  general  curi- 
osity and  inquiry. 

Some  hints  had  formerly  been  thrown  out  by  Aram's 
wife,  that  Clark  was  murdered ;  that  it  was  well  remem- 
bered, that  his  disappearance  was  very  sudden.    This  oo 
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casioqed  Aram's  wife  to  be  sent  for,  as  was  also  the  Core* 
ner,  and  an  inquisition  was  entered  into;  it  being  better- 
ed, that  the  skeleton  found  was  that  of  Daniel  Clark,  Mrs. 
Aram  declared,  that  she  believed  Clark  had  been  murdered 
by  her  husband  and  Richard  Houseman.  The  latter,  when 
he  was  brought  before  the  Coroner,  appeared  to  be  in 
great  confusion,  trembling,  changing  colour,  and  faulter* 
ing  in  his  speech  during  the  examination.  The  Coroner 
desired  him  to  take  up  one  of  the  bones,  probably  to  ob* 
serve  what  further  effect  that  might  produce ;  and  House* 
man,  accordingly  taking  up  one  of  the  bones,  said,  '«  This 
is  no  more  Dan  Clark's  bone  tfcan  it  is  mine,"  These 
words  were  pronounced  in  such  a  manner  as  convinced 
those  present,  that  they  proceeded  not  from  Houseman's 
supposition  that  Clark  was  alive,  but  from  his  certain 
knowledge  where  his  bones  really  lay. 

Accordingly,  after  some  evasions,  he  said  that  Clark 
was  murdered  by  Eugene  Aram,  and  that  the  body  was 
buried  in  St.  Robert's  cave,  near  Knaresborough.  He  add. 
pd  further,  that  Clark's  head  lay  to  the  right,  in  the  turn, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  cave ;  and  a  skeleton  was  according- 
ly found  there  exactly  in  the  posture  he  described. 

In  consequence  of  this  Aram  was  apprehended  at  Lyim, 
in  Norfolk,  being  at  that  time  usher  of  a  school  there. 
He  was  brought  from  thence  to  York  castle,  and  on  the 
3d  of  August,  1759,  was  tried  at  the  county  assises  for 
the  murder.  He  was  found  guilty  on  the  testimony  of 
Richard  Houseman,  who,  being  arraigned,  and  acquitted, 
became  an  evidence  against  Aram,  whose  testimony  was 
corroborated  by  that  of  Aram1*  wife,  and  other  circum- 
stantial evidence. 

The  fact  seems  to  have  been,  that  Houseman  and  Aram 
together  murdered  Clark,  and  jointly  dragged  his  body 
into  the  cave,  where  it  was  found  in  the  posture  describ- 
ed by  Houseman.  It  was  supposed  that  Aram  got  all 
the  money  Clark  had  received  for  his  wife's  fortune, 
amounting  to  above  1601.  The  defence  which  he  read  in 
Court  on  this  occasion,  which  is  exceedingly  curiousj  an4 
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At  once  an  evidence  of  his  taste  and  erudition,  though  not 
of  Us  innocence,  is  as  follows : 

«  My  Lord, 

11  I  know  not  whether  it  is  of  right,  or  through  some 
indulgence  of  your  lordship,  that  I  am  allowed  the  liberty 
at  tins  bar,  and  at  this  time,  to  attempt  a  defence ;  inca- 
pable, and  uninstructed,  as  I  am  to  speak.  Since,  while 
I  see  so  many  eyes  upon  me,  so  numerous  and  awful  a 
concourse,  fixed  with  attention,  tad  filled  with  I  know 
not  what  expectancy,  I  labour  not  with  guilt,  my  lord, 
bat  with  perplexity.  For  having  never  seen  a  court  but 
this,  being  wholly  unacquainted  with  law,  the  customs  of* 
the  bar,  and  all  judiciary  proceedings,  I  fear  I  shall  be  so 
little  capable  of  speaking  with  propriety  in  this  place,  that 
it  exceeds  my  hope,  if  I  shall  be  able  to  speak  at  all. 

I  have  beard,  my  lord,  the  indictment  read,  wherein  I 
find  myself  charged  with  the  highest  crime ;    with  an 
enormity  I  am  altogether  incapable  of;    a  fact,  to  the 
commission  of  which  there  goes  far  more  insensibility  of 
heart,  more  profligacy  of  morals,  than  erer  feu  to  my  lot* 
And  nothing  possibly  could  have  admitted  a  presumption 
of  this  nature,  but  a  depravity,  not  inferior  to  that  im- 
puted to  me.    However,  as  I  stand  indicted  at  your  lord- 
ship**  bar,  and  have  heard  what  is  called  evidence  educ- 
ed in  support  of  such  a  charge,  I  very  humbly  solicit 
your  lordship's  patience,  and  beg  the  hearing  of  this  res- 
pectable audience,  while  I,  single  and  unskilful,  destitute 
of  friends,  and  unassisted  by  counsel,  say  something,  per* 
baps,  like  argument,  in  my  defence.    I  shall  consume  but 
little  of  your  lordship's  time ;  what  I  have  to  say  will  be 
short,  and  this  brevity,  probably,  will  be  the  best  part  of 
it :  however  it  is  offered  with  all  possible  regard,  and  the  ' 
greatest  submission  to  your  lordship's  consideration,  and 
that  of  this  honourable  court. 

First,  my  lord,  the  whole  tenor  of  my  conduct  in  life 
contradicts  every  particular  of  this  indictment.    Yet  f 
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had  never  said  this,  did  not  my  present  circumstances  ex- 
tort it  from  me,  and  seem  to  make  it  necessary.    Permit 
me  here,  my  lord,  to  call  upon  malignity  itself,  so  long 
and  cruelly  busied  in  this  prosecution,  to  charge  upon  me 
any  immorality,  of  which  prejudice  was  not  the  author. 
No,  my  lord,  I  concerted  no  schemes  of  fraud,  projected 
no  violence,  injured  no  man's  person  or    property.    My 
days  were  honestly  laborious,  my  nights  intensely  studi- 
ous.    And,  I  humbly  conceive,  my  notice  of  this,  espe- 
cially at  this  time,  will  not  be   thought  impertinent,   or 
unseasonable ;    but,  at  least,  deserving  some  attention : 
because,  my  lord,  that  any  person,  after  a  temperate  use 
of  life,  a  series  of  thinking  and  acting  regularly,  and  with- 
out one  single  deviation  from  sobriety,  should  plunge  in- 
to the  very  depth  of  profligacy,  precipitately  and  at  once, 
is  altogether  improbable  and  unprecedented,  and  abso- 
lutely inconsistent  with  the  course  of  things.     Mankind 
is  never  corrupted  at  once  ;  villainy  is  always  progressive, 
and  declines  from  right,  step  after  step,  till  every  regard 
of  probity  is  lost,  and  ever  sense  of  all  moral  obligation 
totally  perishes. 
.  Again,  my  lord,  a  suspicion  of  this  kind,  which  nothing 
but  malevolence  could  entertain,  and  ignorance  propa- 
gate, is  violently  opposed  by  my  very  situation  at  that 
time,  with  respect  to  health :  for,  but  a  little  space  be- 
fore, I  had  beep  confined  to  my  bed,  and  suffered  under  a 
very  long  and  severe  disorder,  and  was  not  able,  for   half 
a  year  together,  so  much  as  to  walk.     The  distemper  left 
me  indeed,  yet  slowly  and  in  part ;  but  so  macerated,  so 
enfeebled,  that  I  was  reduced  to  crutches  ;  and   was  so 
far  from  being  well  about  the  time  I  am  charged  with  this 
fact,  that  I  never  to  this  day  perfectly  recovered.    Could 
then  a  person  in  this  condition  take  any  thing  into  his  head 
so  unlikely,  so  extravagant  ?    I,  past  the  vigour  of  my 
age,  feeble  and  valetudinary,  with  no  inducement  to  en- 
gage, no  ability  to  accomplish,  no  weapon  wherewith  to 
perpetrate  such 9  fact;  without  interest,  without  power m 
without  motive,  without  means. 
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Besides,  it  must  needs  occur  to  every  one,  that  an  ao 
tion  of  this  atrocious  nature  is  never  heard  of,  but,  when 
its  springs  are  laid  open,  it  appears  that  it  was  to  support 
some  indolence,  or  supply  some  luxury,  to  satisfy  some 
avarice,  or  oblige  some  malice ;  to  prevent  some  real,  or 
some  imaginary  want :  yet  I  lay  not  under  the  influence 
of  any  one  of  these.  Surely,  my  lord,  I  may,  consistent; 
with  both  truth  and  modesty,  affirm  thus  much ;  and  none, 
who  have  any  veracity,  and  knew  me,  will  ever  question 
this. 

In  the  second  place,  the  disappearance  of  Clark  is  sug- 
gested as  an  argument  of  his  being  dead :  but  the  uncer- 
tainty of  such  an  inference  from  that,  and  the  fallibility  of 
all  conclusions  of  such  a  sort  from  such  a  circumstance, 
are  too  obvious,  and  too  notorious,  to  require  instances  : 
yet,  superceding  many,  permit  me  to  produce  a  very  re* 
cent  one,  and  that  afforded  by  this  castle. 

In  June,  1757,  William  Thompson,  for  all  the  vigilance 
of  this  place,  in  open  day-light,  and  double  ironed,  made 
his  escape;  and,  notwithstanding  an  immediate  inquiry 
set  on  foot,  the  strictest  search  and  all  advertisement,  was 
never  seen  or  heard  of  since.  If  then  Thompson  got  off 
unseen,  through  all  these  difficulties,  how  very  easy  was 
it  for  Clark,  when  none  of  them  opposed  him  ?  But  what 
would  be  thought  of  a  prosecution  commenced  against  any 
one  seen  last  with  Thompson? 

Permit  me  next,  my  lord,  to  observe  a  little  upon  the 
bones  which  have  been  discovered.  It  is  said,  which 
perhaps  is  saying  very  far,  that  these  are  the  skeleton  of  a 
man.  It  is  possible  indeed  it  may  :  but  is  there  any  cer- 
tain known  criterion,  which  incontestably  distinguishes 
the  sex  in  human  bones?  Let  it  be  considered,  my  lord, 
whether  the  ascertaining  of  this  point  ought  not  to  precede 
any  attempt  to  identify  them. 

The  place  of  their  deposition  too  claims  much  more  at- 
tention than  is  commonly  bestowed  upon  it :  for,  of  all 
places  in  the  world,'  none  could  have  mentioned  any  one, 
^wherein  there  was  greater  certainty  of  finding  human 
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bonet,  than  a  hermitage ;  except  he  should  point  out  a 
church-yard ;  hermitages,  in  time  past,  being  not  only 
places  of  religious  retirement,  but  of  burial  too.  And  it 
has  scarce  or  never  been  heard  of,  but  that  every  cell, 
now  known,  contains,  or  contained,  these  relics  of  ho- 
inanity;  some  mutilated,  and  some  intire.  1  do  not  in- 
form, bat  give  me  leave  to  remind  your  lordship,  that 
here  sat  solitary  sanctity,  and  here  the  hermit,  or  the  an- 
choress, hoped  that  repose  for  their  bones,  when  dead, 
tbey  here  enjoyed  when  living. 

All  this  while,  my  lord,  I  am  sensible  this  is  known  to 
your  lordship,  and  many  in  this  court,  better  than  I.  But 
it  seems  necessary  to  my  ease,  that  others,  who  have  not 
at  aH,  perhaps,  adverted  to  things  of  this  nature,  and  may 
have  concern  in  my  trial,  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
it.  Suffer  me  then,  my  lord,  to  produce  a  few  of  many 
evidences,  that  these  cells  were  used  as  repositories  of  the 
dead,  and  to  enumerate  a  few,  in  which  human  bones  have 
been  found,  as  it  happened  in  this  in  question  ;  lest,  to 
some,  that  accident  might  seem  extraordinary,  and  con- 
sequently, occasion  prejudice* 

1*  The  bones,  as  was  supposed,  of  the  Saxon,  St.  Dubri- 
tius,  were  discovered  buried  in  his  cell  at  Guy's  cliff. 
Hear  Warwick,  as  appears  from  the  authority  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Dugdale. 

2.  The  boqes,  thought  to  be  those  of  the  anchoress 
Rosia,  were  but  lately  discovered  in  a  cell  at  Royston, 
intire,  fair,  and  undecayed,  though  they  most  have  lain 
interred  for  several  centuries,  as  is  proved  by  Dr. 
Stukely. 

3.  But  our  own  country,  nay,  almost  this  neighbour- 
hood, supplies  another  instance:  for,  in  January  H47,  were 
found  by  Mr.  Stovin,  accompanied  by  a  reverend  gentle- 
man, the  bones,  in  part,  of  some  recluse,  in  the  m cell  at 
Lindholmx  near  Hatfield.  They  were  believed  to  be  those 
of  William  of  Lindholm,  a  hermit,  who  had  long  made 
ibis  cave  his  habitation. 
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4.  In  February  1744,  part  of  Wooburn  abbey  being 
pulled  down,  a  large  portion  of  a  corpse  appeared,  even 
with  the  flesh  on,  and,  which  bore  cutting  with  a  knife j 
though  it  is  certain  this  had  Jain  above  two  hundred  years, 
and  how  much  longer  is  doubtful ;  for  this  abbey  was 
founded  in  1145,  and  dissolved  in  1538  or  9, 

What  would  have  been  said,  what  believed,  if  this  had 
been  an  accident  to  the  bones  in  question  P 

Further,  my  lord,  it  is  not  yet  out  of  living  memory, 
that  at  a  little  distance  from  Knaresborough,  in  a  field, 
part  of  the  manor  of  the  worthy  and  patriot  Baronet,  who 
does  that  borough  the  honour  to  represent  it  in  Parlia- 
ment, were  found,  in  digging  for  gravel,  not  one  human 
skeleton  only,  but  five  or  six,  deposited  side  by  side, 
with  each  an  urn  placed  at  his  head,  as  your  lordship 
knows  was  usual  in  ancient  interments. 

About  the  same  time,  and  in  another  field,  almost  close 
to  this  borough,  was  discovered  also,  in  searching  for 
gravel,  another  human  skeleton  $  but  the  piety  of  the 
same  worthy  gentleman  ordered  both  the  pits  to  be  filled 
up  again,  commendably  unwilling  to  disturb  the  dead.  . 

Is  the  invention  of  these  bones  forgotten,  then,  or  indus- 
triously concealed,  that  the  discovery  of  those  in  question 
may  appear  the  more  singular  and  extraordinary  ?  Where- 
as, in  fact,  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  it.  My  lord, 
almost  every  place  conceals  such  remains.  In  fields,  in 
hills,  in  high- way  sides,  in  commons,  lie  frequent  and  un-  . 
suspected  bones.  And  our  present  allotments  for  rest  for 
the  departed  are  but  of  some  centuries. 

Another  particular  seems  not  to  claim  a  little  of  your 
*  lordship's  notice,  and  that  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  juryj 
which  is,  that  no  example  occurs  of  more  than  one  skele- 
ton being  found  in  one  cell ;  and  in  the  cell  in  .question 
was  found  but  one;  agreeable,  in  this,  to  the  peculiarity 
of  every  other  known  cell  in  Britain.  Not  the  invention 
of  one  skeleton,  then,  but  of  two,  woujd  have'  appeared 
suspicious  and  uncommon. 
Vol.  1.  P 
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But  then,  my  lord,  to  attempt  to  identify  these,  whew 
even  to  identify  living  men  sometimes  has  proved  so  diffi- 
cult, as  in  the  case  of  Perkin  Warbeck  and  Lambert 
Symnel  at  bonus,  and  of  Don  Sebastian  abroad,  will  be 
looked  upon  perhaps  as  an  attempt  to  determine  what  is 
indeterminable.  And  I  hope  too  it  will  not  pass  unconsi- 
dered here;  where  gentlemen  believe  with  caution,  think 
with  reason,  and  decide  with  humanity ,  what  interest  the 
endeavour  to  do  this  is  calculated  to  serve,  in  assigning 
proper  personality  to  those  bones,  whose  particular  ap- 
propriation can  only  appear  to  eternal  Omniscience. 

Permit  me,  my  lord,  also  very  humbly  to  remonstrate, 
'  that,  as  human  bones  appear  to  have  been  the  inseparable 
adjuncts  of  every  cell,  even  any  person's  naming  such  a 
place  at  random  as  containing  them,  in  this  case,  shows 
him  rather  unfortunate  than  conscious  prescient,  and  that 
these  attendants  on  every  hermitage  only  accidentally 
concurred  with  this  conjecture.  A  mere  casual  coinci- 
dence of  words  and  things. 

But  it  seems  another  skeleton  has  been  discovered  by 
some  labourer,  which  was  full  as  confidently  averred  to 
be  Clark's  as  this.  My  lord,  must  some  of  the  living,  if 
it  promotes  some  interest,  be  made  answerable  for  all  the 
bones  that  earth  has  concealed,-  and  chance  exposed  t 
And  might  not  a  place  where  bones  lay  be  mentioned  by 
a 'person  by  chance,  as  well  as.  found  by  a  labourer  by 
chance?  Or  is  it  more  criminal  accidentally  to  name 
where  bones  lie,  than  accidentally  to  find  where  they  lie  i 
Here  too  is  a  human  skull  produced,  which  is  fractured  ; 
but  Was  this  the  cause,  or  was  it  the  consequence  of  death; 
was  it  owing  to  violence,  or  was  it  the  effect  of  natural 
decay  ?  If  it  was  violence,  was  that  violence  before  or  af- 
te¥  death?  My  lord,  in  May  17S2,  the  remains  of  Wil- 
liam, lord  archbishop  of  this  province,  were  taken  up  by 
permission,  in  this  cathedral,  and  the  bones  of  the  skull 
were  found  broken ;  yet  certainly  he  died  by  no  violence 
offered  to  him  alive,  that  could  occasion  that  fracture 
there?  •  M 
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Let  it  bfc  considered,  my  lord,  that,  upon  the  dissolu- 
tion of  religious  bouses,  and  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
formation, the  ravages  of  those  times  both  affected  the 
tiring  and  the  dead.  In  search  after  imaginary  treasures, 
coffins  were  broken  up,  graves  and  vaults  dug  open,  mo.- 
numents  ransacked,  and  shrines  demolished  ;  your  lord- 
skip  knows  that  these,  violation^  proceeded  so  far,  as  to 
occasion  parliamentary  authority  to  restrain  them  ;  and  it 
did,  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth. 
I  entreat  your  lordship  suffer  not  the  violences,  the  de- 
predations, and  the  iniquities  of  those  times  to  be  imput- 
ed to  this.  ' 

Moreover,  what  gentleman  here  is  ignorant  tltatKnares- 
borough  had  a  castle ;  which,  though  now  a  ruin,  was 
once  considerable  both  for  its  strength  and  garrison.  All 
know  it  was  vigorously  besieged  by  the  arms  of  the  par- 
liament ;  at  which  siege,  in  sallies,  conflicts,  flights,  pur- 
suits, many  fell  in  all  the  places  round  it ;  and  whero 
they  fell  were  buried ;  for  every  place,  my  lord,  is  burial 
earth  in  war  ;  and  many,  questionless,  of  these  rest  yet 
unknown,  whose  bones  futurity  shall  discover. 

1  hope,  with  all  imaginable  submission,  that  what  has 
been  said  will  not  be  thought  impertinent  to  this  indict- 
ment ;  and  that  it  will  be  far  from  the  wisdom,  the  learn- 
ing, and  the  integrity  of  this  place,  to  impute  to  the  liv- 
ing what  zeal  in  its  fury  may  have  done ;  what  nature 
may  have  taken  off,  and  piety  interred ;  or  what  war  alone 
may  have  destroyed,  alone  deposited. 

As  to  the  circumstances  that  have  been  raked  together, 
I  have  nothing  to  observe,  but  that  all  circumstances  what- 
soever are  precarious,  and  have  been  but  too  frequently 
found  lamentably  fallible ;  even  the  strongest  have  failed* 
They  may  rise  to  the  utmost  degree  of  probability  ;  yet 
are  they  but  probability  still.  Why  need  I  name  to  your 
lordship  the  two  Harrisons,  recorded  in  Dr.  Howe!,  who 
both  suffered  upon  circumstances,  because  of  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  their  lodger,  who  was  in  /credit,  had 
contracted  debts,  borrowed  money,  and  went  off  unseen, 
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and  returned  again  a  great  many  years  after  their  execu- 
tion? Why  name  the  intricate  affair  of  Jabques  dt* 
Moulin,  under  King  Charles  II.  related  by  a  gentleman 
who  was  counsel  for  the  crown  i  And  why  the  unhappy 
Coleman,  who  suffered  innocently,  though  convicted  upon 
positive  evidence,  and  whose  children  perished  for  want, 
because  the  world  uncharitably  believed  the  father  guilty? 
Why  mention  the  perjury  of  Smith,  incautiously  admit- 
ted king's  evidence ;  who,  to  screen  himself,  equally  ac- 
cused Faircloth  and  Loveday  of  the  murder  of  Dunn ;  the 
first  of  whom,  in  1149,  was  executed  at  Winchester ;  and 
Loveday  was  about  to  suffer  at  Reading,  had  not  Smith 
been  proved  perjure^,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  by 
the  surgeon  of  the  Gosport  hospital  1 

Now,  my  lord,  having  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
whol?  of  this  process  is  altogether  repugnant  to  every 
part  of  my  life ;  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  my  condition 
of  health  about  that  time ;  that  no  rational  inference  can 
be  drawn,  that  a  person  is  dead  who  suddenly  disap- 
pears ;  that  hermitages  were  the  constant  repositories  of 
the  bones  of  the  recluse :  that  the  proofs  of  this  are  well 
authenticated  :  that  the  revolutions  in  religion,  or  the  for-: 
tune  of  war,  haye  mangled,  or  buried,  the  dead  ;  the  con- 
clusion remains,  perhaps,  no  less  reasonably  than  impa- 
tiently wished  for.  I,  last,  after  a  year's  confinement, 
equal  to  either  fortune,  put  myself  upon  the  candour,  the 
justice,  and  the  humanity  of  your  lordship,  and  upon 
yours,  my  countrymen,  gentlemen  of  the  jury," 

After  his  conviction,  he  confessed  the  justice  of  his  sen- 
tence to  two  clergymen,  who  were  directed  to  attend  him 
in  York  cattle,  to  whom  he  acknowledged  that  he  mur- 
dered Clark.  Being  asked  by  one  of  them,  what  was  his 
motive  for  committing  that  action,  he  answered,  that  "he 
suspected  Clark  of  having  an  unlawful  commerce  with  hi* 
wife ;  that  he  was  persuaded  at  the  time  when  he  commit, 
ted  the  murder,  be  did  right j  but  that  since  he  thought  i% 
wrong." 
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.  In  hopes  of  eluding  the  course  of  justice,  he  made  an 
attempt  upon  his  own  life,  by  cutting  his  arm  in  two  pla- 
ces with  a  razor,  which  he  had  concealed  for  that  purpose. 
On  a  table,  in  his  cell,  was  *found  the  following  paper, 
containing  his  reasons  for  the  above  attempt. 

"  What  am  I  better,  than  my  fathers  ?  To  die  is  natural 
and  necessary.  Perfectly  sensible  of  this,  I  fear  no  more 
to  die  than  I  did  to  be  born.  But  the  manner  of  it  is  some- 
thing which  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  decent  and  manly. 
1  think  I  have  regarded  both  these  points.  Certainly  no* 
body  has  a  better  right  to  dispose  of  a  man's  life  than  him- 
self: and  he,  notf  others,  should  determine  how.  As.  for 
any  indignities  offered  to  my  body,  or  silly  reflections  on 
my  faith  and  morals,  they  are  (as  they  always  were) 
things  indifferent  to  me.  I  think,  though  contrary  to  the 
common  way  of  thinking,  I  wrong  no  man  by  this,  and 
hope  it  is  not  offensive  to  that  eternal  Being  that  formed 
me  and  the  world  :  and,  as  by  this  I  injure  no  man,  no 
man  can  be  reasonably  offended.  I  solicitously  recom- 
mend myself  to  the  eternal  and  almighty  Being,  the  God 
of  nature,  if  I  have  done  amiss.  But  perhaps  I  have  not ; 
and  I  hope  this  thing  will  never  be  imputed  to  me. 
Though  I  am  now  stained  by  malevolence,  and  suffer  by 
prejudice,  I  hope  to  rise  fair  and  unblemished.  My  life 
was  not  poluted,  my  morals  irreproachable,  and  my  opin- 
ions orthodox.  I  slept  sound  till  three  o'clock,  awaked, 
and  then  writ  these  lines : 

Come,  pleasing  rest,  eternal  slumbers  fall, 
Seal  mine,  that  once  must  seal  the  eyes  of  all ; 
Calm  and  compos' d  my  soul  her  journey  takes, 
No  guilt  that  troubles,  and  no  heart  that  aches  ; 
Adieu  !  thou  sun,  all  bright  like  her  arise, 
Adieu !  fair  friends,  and  all  that's  good  and  wise." 

These  lines,  found  with  the  foregoing,  were  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  Aram  just  before  be  cut  himself 
with  the  razor. 
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By  proper  applications  he  was  brought  to  himself,  and, 
though  weak,  was  conducted  to  the  place  of  execution  ; 
where,  being  asked  if  be  had  any  thing  to  say,  he  replied 
in  the  negative. 

He  was  immediately  after  executed,  August  6th,  1759, 
and  his  body  being  conveyed  to  Knaresborough  forest,  ho 
was  there  hung  in  chains,  pursuant  to  bis  sentence. 


PETER  M'CLOUD, 

HOUSEBREAKER. 


Executed  at  Tyburn,  May  2*7t!i,  1T72. 


1  HIS  unfortunate  youth  was  the  son  of  a  poor  man 
at  Shields,  near  Newcastle,  who  brought  him  to  Loudon 
while  be  was  quite  a  child  ;  but  his  father  dying  in  a  short 
time,  the  boy  was  left  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  a  woman 
of  very  doubtful  character. 

Having  become  acquainted  with  a  tad  named  Younger, 
he  was  concerned  with  him  in  a  variety  of  irregular  prac- 
tices. At  length,  he  engaged  himself  on  board  one  of  the 
colliers  trading  to  Newcastle ;  and,  while  he  was  absent, 
Younger  accused  his  mother  of  having  been  the  receiver 
of  stolen  goods,  in  consequence  of  which  she  was  appre- 
hended, and  brought  to  trial,  but  was  discharged  in  defect 
of  evidence. 

MPCloud  returning  from  his  voyage,  and  learning  in 
what  manner  his  mother  had  been  treated  by  Younger,  he 
made  the  most  solemn  vow  of  taking  vengeance  on  him, 
whatever  might  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  proceeding. 
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That  be  might  effect  the  rain  of  his  old  companion  in  ini- 
quity, be  surrendered  himself  to  a  magistrate!  and  gare 
information  that  hiraself.and»Younger  had  been  concerned 
in  a  robbery  ;  on  which  the  latter  was  taken  into  custody, 
and  committed  to  Newgate,  MPCloud  being  admitted  an 
evidence  for  the  crown  against  bis  presumed  accomplice  ; 
but,  at  the  ensuing  sessions,  IVFCloud  was  incapable  of 
giving  any  thing  like  evidence  against  his  companion* 
who  was  of  course  acquitted,  and  the  scheme  of  revenge 
Was  consequently  frustrated. 

It  is  no  less  astonishing  than  true,  that,,  notwithstanding 
what  had  passed,  these  young  fellows  soon  renewed  their 
former  connexion ;  so  that  whatever '  degree  of  malice 
might  have  harboured  in  the  breast  of  RTCloud,  he  seem- 
ed to  have  forgot  it,  in  the  wish  to  recommence  his  de- 
predations on  the  public  with  his  former  accomplice. 

They  now  joined,  with  five  or  six  other  boys,  in  the 
practice  of  picking  pockets,  in  whicb,  for  some  time,  they 
met  with  too  much  success.  Their  thefts  were  principal. 
ly  confined  to  the  stealing  of  handkerchiefs,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  which  they  were  frequently  detected,  but  dismissed 
after  receiving  the  discipline  of  the  horse-pond.  These 
young  thieves  were  harboured  at  a  house  of  ill-fame  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Saltpetre- bank.  M'CIoud  bad  been 
so  often  dragged  through  horse. ponds,  and  exposed  to  the 
derision  of  the  public,  that  he  seemed  to  have  lost  all  sense  . 
of  shame,  and  his  paltry  gains  by  theft  consoled  him  for 
the  ignomy  that  attended  it. 

He  was  three  times  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  different 
offences,  and  acquitted  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence. 
At  length,  after  a  series  of  practice  in  the  picking  of 
pockets,  this  gang  of  young  villains  determined  to  com- 
mence housebreakers,  for  which  they  were  qualified,  not 
so  much  by  their  strength  as  by  their  artifice.  They  fur- 
nished themselves  with  a  variety  of  tools  proper  for  the 
wrenching  doors  and  window-shutters.  Occasionally, 
they  used  to  climb  over  roofs,  enter  at  the  garreU windows 
of  houses,  and  descend  to  the  lower  rooms  to  conunit  their 
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robberies;  and  at  other  times,  they  would  enter  through 
any  small  opening  that  had  been  casually  left  unguarded. 
When  one  or  two  of  the  smallest  of  them  had  got  into  » 
house,  they  used  to  go  down  stairs  and  open  the  door  for 
their  associates.  Sometimes,  only  a  part  of  thegan&  went 
in,  and  the  rest  waited  to  prevent  detection  from  the  arri-» 
val  of  any  casual  passenger. 

It  is  almost  incredible  to  think,  how  many  houses  were 
rpbbed  of  very  valuable  effects  by  these  young  confede- 
rates; however,  their  depredations  were  chiefly  confined 
to  Ratcliff-highway  and  its  neighbourhood,  where  a  great 
number  of  persons  were  sufferers  by  their  villainies. 

At  length,  three  of  the  gang,  of  whom  M'Cloud  was 
one,  repaired  to  Poplar,  where  they  broke  open  the  house 
of  Joseph  Hankey,  esq.  in  the  dead  of  the  night.  The 
family  were  all  asleep,  but  the  barking  of  a  dog  awaking 
one  of  the  servants,  he  alarmed  the  rest,  and  begged 
them  to  oppose  the  intruders.  Two  of  the  thieves  made 
an  immediate  escape ;  but  M'Cloud  was  apprehended  and 
lodged  in  the  watch-house. 

On  the  following  day  he  was  carried  before  a  magistrate, 
who  committed  him  to  Newgate,  and  at  the  next  sessions 
held  at  the  Old  Bailey,  he  was  brought  to  trial,  capitally 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  die. 

For  some  time  after  conviction,  he  appeared  hardened 
in  a  very  high  degree,  nor  paid  any  attention  to  the  exor- 
tations  of  the  ordinary  of  Newgate  ;  but  when  he  learnt 
that  he  was  one  of  the  convicts  ordered  for  execution,  a 
total  alteration  was  visible  in  the  whole  of  his  conduct  and 
behaviour.  He  apologized  to  the  ordinary  for  the  indiffe- 
rence with  which  he  had  heretofore  treated  him. 

It  happened,  at  this  time,  that  Younger  was  in  Newgate, 
under  sentence  of  transportation ;  and  M'Cloud,  sending 
for  him,  begged  his  pardon  for  the  injury  that  he  bad  for- 
merly attempted. 

On  the  morning  of.  his  death,  he  received  the  sacra- 
ment, in  company  with  the  other  malefactors  who  were 
to  suffer  with  him.    When  he  arrived  at  the  fatal  tree,  he 
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requested  a. person  to  beg  that  his  mother  would  not  un- 
reasonably grieve  at  his  death ;  as  he  had  hopes  that%he 
was  departing  to  the  regions  of  eternal  glory. 

He  suffered  at  Tyburn,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1772,  aged 
only  sixteen! 


SARAH  METYARD  AND  SARAH  MORGAN  MET- 
YARD, HER  DAUGHTER, 

MURDERERS. 


Executed  atTYBUXN,  July  I9tb,  1768. 


X  HE  above  malefactors  kept  a  house  in  Bruton* 
street,  Hanover-square,  the  mother  dealing  in  millinery 
goods,  and  the  daughter  acting  as  her  assistant.  In  the 
year  1758,  the  mother  had  five  apprentice  girls  bound  to 
her  from  different  parish  workhouses,  among  whom  wei  o 
Anne  Naylor  and  her  sister. 

Anne  Naylor,  being  of  a  sickly  constitution,  was  not 
able  to  do  so  much  work  as  the  other  apprentices  about 
the  same  age ;  and  therefore  she  became  the  more  im- 
mediate object  of  the  fury  of  the  barbarous  women,  whose 
repeated  acts  of  cruelty  at  length  occasioned  the  unhap- 
py gi'l  to  abscond.  Being  brought  back,  she  was  con- 
fined in  an  upper  apartment,  and  allowed  each  day  no 
other  sustenance  than  a  small  piece  of  bread,  and  a  little 
water. 
Vol.  I.  Q 
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Seizing  an  opportunity  of  escaping  From  'her  confide* 
merit,  she  got  un perceived  into  the  street,  atid  ran  to  a 
xtiilk-carrier,  whom  she  begged  to  protect  lifer,  saying,  it 
>he  returned,  she  must  certainly  perish,  through  the  want 
of  food,  and  the  severe  treatment  she  daily  received. 
Being  soon  missed,  she  was  followed  by  the  younger  Met- 
yard,  who  seizing  her  by  the  ueck,  forced  her  into  the 
house,  and  threw  her  upon  the  bed  in  the  room  where  she 
had  been  confined,  and  she  was  then  seized  by  the  old 
ivom&h,  wlio  held  her  down  while  the  daughter  beat  her 
rrith  the  handle  of  a  broom  in  a  most  cruel  manner. 

They  afterwards  put  her  Intb  h  bAck-tdbm  on  the  se- 
cond story,  tying  a  cord  round  her  waist,  and  her  hands 
behind  her,  and  fastening  her  t6  the  door  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  was  impossible  for  her  either  to  sit  or  lay  down. 
She  was  compelled  to  remain  in  this  situation  for  three 
successive  days:  But  they  permitted  her  to  go  to  bed  at 
the  usual  hours  at  Bight.  -Having  received  no  kind  of 
nutriment  for  three  days  and  two  nights,  her  strength 
was  so  exhausted  that,  being  unable  to  walk  up  stairs, 
slie  crejk  to  the  garret^  where  she  lay  on  her  baAds  and 
fe£t.  White  shte  ifeirtaitfed  tied  up  on  the  second  floor, 
the  other  tt^ptenticSs  were  ordered  to  wofrk  in  au  adjoin- 
ing 'apartment,  that  they  might  be  deterred  from  disqbe- 
diente'by  being  witnesses  to  the  unhappy  girl's  suffer- 
ings: but  they  were  enjoined,  On  the  penalty  of  being 
stottjelted  to  S&fikl  SttVfertt^  agairifct  affordii^  her  any  kind 
ofrefef. 

On  the  fotiftft  day  she  Faultered  ill  dpeecfr,  and  present- 
ly ifitenv&hfc  etfpirtfd.  The  trther  girls  beting  the  whole 
wtelgftt  of  her  body  ttipported  by  the  strings  which  con- 
fined her  fo  the  ddtor,  wftte  greatly  afermed,  aAd  called 
6tit,  "  Miss  Sally !  iMLi^s  Sally !  Nanny  dees  net  move," 
Thetftaghter  now  *datt*e  Up  tears,  sayihg,  "  If  she  does 
not  move,  I  will  make  her  move ;"  and  then  beat  the  de- 
ceased on  the  head  with  the  heel  of  a  shoe. 

Perceiving  no  signs  of  life,  she  called  to  her  mother, 
who  came  up  stairs,  and  having  ordered  the  strings  that 
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cQftfipftl  *ta  ^cesfiod  to  be  cut,  laid  the  body  across  her 
Upf  a,n4  4k^pt^d  QQe  of  the  apprentices  whejre  to  fiud  a 
bottle  icjjtji  9PJR£  feartshorn  drops. 

When  the  $bJW  Iwl  broqgut  the.  ojrops,  she  ^pd  the  other 
gir|s  y?re  ordered  to  go  down  stairs ;  and  the  mother 
ftpd  4wghter,  ^ewg  convinced  tha,t  the  qhject  of  their 
foajharity  w^s  <leftd»  conveyed  the  body  into  the  garret. 
They  Fd**p4  (9  the  Qtfyer  apprentices,  that  Nanny  had 
taop  in  p.  fit,  but  was  perfectly  recovered,  adding,  that 
tfif  w$s  lfl&lf&d  ipto  the  garret  jest  s.he  should  again  run 
ftway  ;  ^qci«  U>  9r(ter  tP  gi?e  an  $ir  0/  plausibility  to  theyr 
MJe,  s}t  QQQ?  the  daughter  carried  a  plate  of  meat  up 
stairs*  spying  it  w^s  fox  Nanny's  dinner. 

They  locked  the  body  of  the  deceased  in  a  boy  on  tlip 
fpHrtb  4W  *ftpr  &e  mMpr ;  afld  haying  left  the  garret- 
door  Qppfl*  ?n4  the  stfleet-doqr  on  thp  jar,  one  0/  fhe  ap- 
prentices  w^s  tpld  Jo  g^ll  Nanny  dowp  to  dinner,  and  to 
tejl  her  tJntt,  if  sfoe  w ojjld  pjronajsp  to  behave  well  in  fu-  * 
ture,  sjjp  sjipyjd  fop  1x9  lojigej:  confined.  Upon  the  return 
flf  the  9jt|il^>  $he  s^irf,  lianpy  w$is  not  ^bove  stairs  ;  and 
tfpef  $  gT?fet  pajgde  in  s^^chipg  every  part  of  the  house, 
they  F«necte<i  ypon  hef  ^s  being  °f  an  untractable  dispo- 
sition, and  preten4ed  jb^t  she  had  r^n  away. 

The  sistejr  to  the  deceased,  who  was  apprentice  to  the 
tame  inhuman  jnistress,  mentioned  to  9,  lodger  in  the 
house,  that  she  was  persuaded,  her  sister  was  dead ;  ob- 
serviqg,  th^t  it  njras.  nojpjobable  she  ha^  gone  away,  since 
her  shoes,  shift,  f,n^  ptfter  parts  pf  hejr  apparel,  still  rc- 
jn$ine<jl  in  the  gajrref. 

The  suspicipns  of  this  girl  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  iphuman  wretches,  they,  with  3  view  of  preventing  a 
discovery,  cryejly  njurdered  hejr,  find  secreted  the  body. 

The  body  of  \ni\p  re/flaiqed  )n  the  box  twp  ipooths, 
during  which  tiqgte  the  garret  ^opr  was  Jtept  locked,  jest 
the  offensive  smell  should  lead  ,to  a  discovery.  The  stench 
became  s_p  powerful,  that  they  judged  it  prudent  to  re - 
move  the  remains  of  the  unhappy  victim  to  their  barbari- 
ty ;  and  therefore,  in  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  December, 
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they  cut  the  body  in  pieces,  and  tied  the  head  and  trunk 
up  in  one  cloth,  and  the  limbs  in  another,  excepting  one 
hand,  a  finger  belonging  to  which  had  been  amputated 
before  death,  and  that  they  resolved  to  burn. 

When  the  apprentices  were  gone  to  bed,  the  old  woman 
put  the  hand  into  the  fire,  saying,  "  The  fire  tells  no 
i.u  ."  She  intended  entirely  to  consume  the  remains  of 
v-c  unfortunate  girl  by  fire;  but,  fearing  the  smell  would 
r.ivc  rise  to  suspicion,  changed  that  design,  and  taking  the 
t  ^;,ti,».\s  to  the  gully-hole  in  Chick-lane,  endeavoured  to 
t'-ioiv  rhe  parts  of  the  mangled  corpse  over  the  wall  into 
t1-.  common  sewer;  but,  being  unable  to  effect  that,  she 
:  ;•  tie  n  among  the  mud  and  water  that  was  collected 
U  ;>..  c  the  grate  of  the  sewer. 

:"-:ij;g  pieces  of  the  body  being  discovered  about  twelve 
oV-'ck  bv  the  watchman,  he  mentioned  the  circumstance 
to  constable  of  the  night.  The  constable  applied  to 
o  o  of  the  overseers  of  the  parish,  by  whose  direction  the 
p;. its  of  the  body  were  collected,  and  taken  to  the  watch- 
house.  On  the  following  day  the  matter  was  communU 
cnt  d  to  Mr.  Umfrevijle,  the  coroner,  who  examined  the 
pi  --crs  found  by  the  watchman;  but  supposing  them  to 
b"  parts  of  a  corpse  taken  from  a  church-yard  for  the  use 
of  some  surgeon,  he  declined  summoning  a  jury, 

I  our  years  elapsed  before  the  discovery  of  these  horrid 
murders,  which  at  length  happened  in  the  following  man- 
ner. Continual  disagreements  prevailed  between  the  mo- 
ther and  daughter ;  and  though  the  latter  was  now  arriv- 
ed to  the  age  of  maturity,  she  was  often  beat,  and  other- 
wise treated  with  severity.  Thus  provoked,  she  some- 
times threatened  to  destroy  herself,  and  at  others  to  give 
information  against  her  mother  as  a  murderer. 

About  two  years  after  the  murders,  a  gentleman,  nam- 
ed Rooker,  took  lodgings  in  the  house  of  Metyard,  where 
he  lived  about  three  months,  during  which  time  he  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  observing  the  severity  with 
which  the  girl  was  treated. 
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He  hired  a  house  in  Hill-street,  and,  influenced  by 
compassion  for  her  sufferings,  and  desirous  of  relieving  her 
from  the  tyranny  of  her  mother,  he  invited  the  girl  to  live 
in  his  family  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant ;  which  offer 
she  cheerfully  embraced,  though  her  mother  had  many 
times  violently  opposed  her  desire  of  going  to  service. 

The  girl  had  no  sooner  removed  to  Mr  Rooker's  house, 
than  the  old  weman  became  perfectly  outrageous  ;  and  it 
was  almost  her  constant  daily  practice  to  create  distur- 
bances in  Mr.  Rook?r's  neighbourhood,  by  venting  the 
most  bitter  execrations  against  the  girl,  and  branding  her 
with  the  most  opprobrious  epithets, 

Mr.  Rooker  removed  to  Ealing,  to  reside  on  a  little  es- 
tate bequeathed  him  by  a  relation  ;  and  having  by  this 
time  seduced  the  girl,  she.  accompanied  him,  and  lived 
with  him  professedly  in  the  character  of  his  mistress. 

The  old  woman's  visits  were  not  less  frequent  at  Ealing 
than  they  bad  been  at  Mr.  Rooker's  house  in  London : 
nor  was  her  behaviour  less  outrageous.  At  length  Mr. 
Rooker  permitted  her  to  be  admitted  into  the  house,  ima- 
gining that  such  indulgence  would  induce  her  to  preserve 
a  decency  of  behaviour :  but  he  was  disappointed,  for 
6he  still  continued  to  disturb  the  peace  of  his  family. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1762,  she  beat  her  daughter  in  a 
terrible  manner ;  and,  daring  the  contention,  many  ex- 
pressions were  uttered  by  both  parties  that  gave  great 
uneasiness  to  Mr.  Rooker.  The  mother  called  Mr.  Rook- 
er, €€  The  old  perfume  tea  dog ;  and  the  girl  retorted, 
by  saying,  "  Remember,  mother,  you  are  the  perfumer ; 
you  are  the  Chick-lane  ghost,'*  alluding  to  the  body  of 
Anne  Naylor  having  been  kept  in  the  box  till  it  became 
intolerably  offensive,  and  then  thrown  among  the  mud 
and  water  in  Chick-lane. 

The  mother  being  retired,  Mr.  Rooker  urged  the  girl 
to  explain  what  was  meant  to  be  insinuated  by  the  in- 
direct accusations  introduced  by  both  parties  in  the  course 
of  the  dispute  :  and,  bursting  into  tears,  she  confessed  the 
particulars  of  the  murders,  begging  that  a  secret  so  ma* 
penally  affecting  her  mother  might  never  be  divulged. 
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they  cut  the  body  in  pieces,  and  tied  the  head  and  trunk 
up  in  one  cloth,  and  the  limbs  in  another,  excepting  one 
band,  a  finger  belonging  to  which  had  been  amputated 
before  death,  and  that  they  resolved  to  burn. 

When  the  apprentices  were  gone  to  bed,  the  old  woman 
put  the  hand  into  the  fire,  saying,  "  The  fire  tells  no 
J.u  :."  She  intended  entirely  to  consume  the  remains  of 
t:  v  i! -fortunate  girl  by  fire ;  but,  fearing  the  smell  would 
r/.vc  rise  to  suspicion,  changed  that  design,  and  taking  the 
iiir.Ji*;^  to  the  gully-hole  in  Chick-lane,  endeavoured  to 
ti'fow  rhe  parts  of  the  mangled  corpse  over  the  wall  into 
i1:  couiiiion  sewer;  but,  being  unable  to  effect  that,  she 
!  .it  then  among  the  mud  and  water  that  was  collected 
L*.  ... c  the  grate  of  the  sewer. 

:"^ii;G  pieces  of  the  body  being  discovered  about  twelve 
g\ ••'  .i-k  Lv  the  watchman,  he  mentioned  the  circumstance 
to  iY:  constable  of  the  night.  The  constable  applied  to 
o.  \i  of  the  overseers  of  the  parish,  by  whose  direction  the 
p;*its  of  the  body  were  collected,  and  taken  to  the  watch- 
house.  On  the  following  day  the  matter  was  communi- 
ty td  to  Mr.  Umfrevijle,  the  coroner,  who  examined  the 
pieces  found  by  the  watchman;  but  supposing  them  to 
b*  parts  of  a  corpse  taken  from  a  church-yard  for  the  use 
of  some  surgeon,  he  declined  summoning  a  jury. 

I  our  years  elapsed  before  the  discovery  of  these  horrid 
murders,  which  at  length  happened  in  the  following  man- 
ner.  Continual  disagreements  prevailed  between  the  mo- 
ther  and  daughter ;  and  though  the  latter  was  now  arriv- 
ed to  the  age  of  maturity,  she  was  often  beat,  and  other- 
wise treated  with  severity.  Thus  provoked,  she  some- 
times threatened  to  destroy  herself,  and  at  others  to  give 
information  against  her  mother  as  a  murderer. 

About  two  years  after  the  murders,  a  gentleman,  nam- 
ed Rooker,  took  lodgings  in  the  house  of  Metyard,  where 
he  lived  about  three  months,  during  which  time  he  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  observing  the  severity  with 
yhich  the  girl  was  treated. 
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He  hired  a  house  in  Hill-street,  and,  influenced  by 
compassion  for  her  sufferings,  and  desirous  of  relieving  her 
From  the  tyranny  of  her  mother,  he  invited  the  girl  to  live 
in  his  family  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant ;  which  offer 
she  cheerfully  embraced,  though  her  mother  had  many 
times  violently  opposed  her  desire  of  going  to  service. 

The  girl  had  no  sooner  removed  to  Mr  Rooker's  house, 
than  the  old  weman  became  perfectly  outrageous  ;  and  it 
was  almost  her  constant  daily  practice  to  create  distur- 
bances in  Mr.  Rooker's  neighbourhood,  by  venting  the 
most  bitter  execrations  against  the  girl,  and  branding  her 
with  the  most  opprobrious  epithets. 

Mr.  Rooker  removed  to  Ealing,  to  reside  on  a  little  es- 
tate bequeathed  him  by  a  relation  ;  and  having  by  this 
time  seduced  the  girl,  she. accompanied  him,  and  lived 
with  him  professedly  in  the  character  of  his  mistress. 

The  old  woman's  visits  were  not  less  frequent  at  Ealing 
than  they  had  been  at  Mr.  Rooker's  house  in  London : 
nor  was  her  behaviour  less  outrageous.  At  length  Mr. 
Rooker  permitted  her  to  be  admitted  into  the  house,  ima- 
gining that  such  indulgence  would  induce  her  to  preserve 
a  decency  of  behaviour :  but  he  was  disappointed,  for 
she  still  continued  to  disturb  the  peace  of  his  family. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1762,  she  beat  her  daughter  in  a 
terrible  manner ;  and,  during  the  contention,  many  ex- 
pressions were  uttered  by  both  parties  that  gave  great 
uneasiness  to  Mr.  Rooker.  The  mother  called  Mr.  Rook- 
er, "  The  old  perfume  tea  dog ;  and  the  girl  retorted, 
by  saying,  "  Remember,  mother,  you  are  the  perfumer ; 
you  are  the  Chick-lane  ghost,'*  alluding  to  the  body  of 
Anne  Naylor  having  been  kept  in  the  box  till  it  became 
intolerably  offensive,  and  then  thrown  among  the  mud 
and  water  in  Chick -lane. 

The  mother  being  retired,  Mr.  Rooker  urged  the  girl 
to  explain  what  was  meant  to  be  insinuated  by  the  in- 
direct accusations  introduced  by  both  parties  in  the  course 
of  the  dispute  :  and,  bursting  into  tears,  she  confessed  the 
particulars  of  the  murders,  begging  that  a  secret  so  ma* 
penally  affecting  her  mother  might  never  be  divulged. 
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Mr  Booker  imagined  thai  the  daughter  could  not  be 
rendered  amenable  tp  the  law,  as  she  performed  her 
share  in  the  murders  by  the  direction  of  her  mother ;  but 
ir*  pretend  not  to  say  that  he  would  have  suppressed  the 
discovery,  had  be  supposed  that  making  the  horrid  trans- 
action public  would  have  endangered  t^e  girl's  life.  Mr. 
Booker  wrote  contenting  the  affair  to  the  overseen  of 
Tottenham  parish,  whence  the  girls  were  put  put  appren- 
tice; in  consequence  of  which,  the  elder  Metyard  was  ta- 
ken into  custody. 

On  the  day  of  examination*  Mr.  Booker  t  the  younger 
Metyard,  and  two  children *  apprentices  in  the  house  when 
the  murders  were  committed)  attended  at  Sir  John  Field- 
ing's bouse  in  ftow^street.  The  evidence  against  the  pri- 
soner left  no  doubt  of  her  guilt ;  and  she  was  copmitted 
to  New-Prison*  Clerkenwell,  for  re-examination,  and  the 
girls  were  put  under  the  protection  of  the  overseers  of  St. 
George,  Hanover-square. 

Upon  the  prisoner's  being  examined  a  $qCon4  time,  she 
was  remanded  for  trial ;  and  som*  circumstances  having 
arisen  to  criminate  the  daughter*  she  was  ordered  to  stand 
at  the  bar  of  Sir  John's  office,  and  the  evidence  against 
her  being  recapitulated  on  oath*  she  was  cpmiifytted  to 
the  Gate-bouse. 

On  the  trial  of  these  offenders,  which  came -on  at  the 
ensuing  Old  Bailey  sessions,  they  bitterly  recriminated 
each  other,  and  their  mutual  accusations  served  to  con- 
firm the  evidence  of  their  guilt.  The  younger  Metyard  plead- 
ed pregnancy,  on  which  a  jury  of  matrons  was  summoned, 
who  pronounced  that  *he  was  not  with  child  ;  after  which 
they  were  both  sentenced  to  be  executed  on  the  following 
Monday*  and  then  to  be  conveyed  to  Surgeous'-baU  fpr 
dissection. 

The  mother  being  in  a  fit  wben  she  was  put  into  the 
cart*  she  lay  at  her  length  till  she  came  to  the  place  of 
execution*  when  she  was  raised  up,  and  means  were  used, 
for  her  recovery,  but  without  effect,  sq  that  she  departed 
this  life  in  a  .state  tf  insensibility.    From  the  time  pf  leav- 
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infc  Nerffeittt  *d  Hie  tttbnrt-nt  «f  her  death,  the  dtagbttr 
wept  incessantly :  it  is  true,  she  joitted  the  ordinary  in 
praytr  ;  btrt  siith  was  the  distracted  state  erf  her  nbnd* 
that  rherfe  te  fmt  too  much  reason  to 'fear  she  died  without 
tbat  sincere  repentance  which  atette  t*n  **ert  th*  te*ribb 
detttte'dcfeouticed  again**  tfioafe  Who  impiously  affogate 
to  thertiaelVes  the  power  of  the  Wittigtity,  and  imbrue 
tteir  h^rttfe  in  the  blood  of  iftnotence.  After  hanging  tb* 
ustial  tttne,  the  bodies  were  conveyed  in  It  hearse  to&w> 
gteottf-ttoH,  where  they  were  exposed  to  the  cutfwnty  of 
the  public,  and  then  dissected. 

BaMdi  MtetyarB,  and  Sarah  Morgan  Mtetyard,  were* 
aited  at  fybara  on  the  13th  of  July,  1168. 
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4  HIS  inhuman  ^rreteh  was  e  North  Briton*  <*f  * 
ftftft'Vfotofts  disposition :  About  6  *'d*ck  .on  «t  {Friday 
evening,  he  murdered  *ne  James  Baobamn*  carrier,  m 
the  following  manner. 

Buchanan  called  at  his  house,  between  Glasgow  and 
Lanark,  whenM'Kean  conducted  him  into  a  room,  and  in* 
stantly  cut  his  throat  with  a  razor,  which  divided  both  the 
carotid  arteries,  and  then  robbed  him  of  bis  watch  and  a 
considerable  sum  in  money. 

A  noise  having  excited  some  surprize  in  his  wife,  she 
ran  to  the  door,  which  was  opened  by  M'Keai\.  Alarm* 
ed  at  the  sight  of  some  blood  lying  on  the  floor,  she  shriek* 
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ed  murder,  on  which  her  husband  instantly  ran  off.  The 
body  of  Buchanan  was  found  in  a  closet,  by  people  whom 
her  cries  had  brought  to  the  house,  and  the  razor  reeking 
with  blood.  M'Kean  was  apprehended  at  Lamlash,  in  the 
Isle  of  Arran,  on  the  ensuing  Sunday. 

Next  morning  he  was  conveyed  to  Glasgow  in  a  post- 
chaise;  on  bis  arrival  about  eight  o'clock,  the  joy  of  the 
populace,  at  his  apprehension,  could  not  be  restrained  r 
they  baLed  the  officers  with  loud  acclamations,  and  the 
air  resounded  with  huzzas  when  they  saw  him  securely 
lodged  in  gaol. 

.  Buchanan's  pocket-book,  containing  bank  notes  to  the 
amount  of  1181.  his  watch,  and  several  papers  were  found 
upon  M'Kean. 

On  bis  examination  by  the  magistrates,  he  confessed 
the  robbery,  but  endeavoured  to  palliate  the  charge  of 
murder. 

This  wretch  being  found  Guilty— was  executed  Janua- 
ry 25,  1797,  at  the  Cross  of  Glasgow,  on  a  new-erected 
gibbet. 

He  appeared  on  the  scaffold,  dressed  in  white,  about 
ten  minutes  after  three ;  proceeded  to  the  front  with  a 
firm  and  undaunted  air,  holding  a  paper  in  his  hand,  and 
after  saying  a  few  words  to  the  multitude,  which  was  im- 
mense (near  twenty  thousand !),  he  gave  it  to  one  of  the 
town  officers. 

About  ten  minutes  after,  he  mounted  the  platform 
with  much  indifference,  and  after  praying  a  few  minutes 
was  launched  into  eternity,  without  one  sympathizing 
tear  from  the  surrounding  multitude. 


ltd 
JOHN  POULTER,  alias  BAXTER, 

HIGHWAYMAN. 


Extcuted  at  Ivelchestsb.,  in  SoMERSETsmltr, 
Feb.  25th,  1755. 


1  HIS  notorious  offender  was  the  son  of  honest  peo- 
ple in  indigent  circumstances,  residing  at  Newmarket  in 
the  county  of  Cambridge ;  who,  when  he  had  nearly  com- 
pleted his  seventh  year,  put  him  to  a  dav-school,  which 
be  continued  to  attend  tUi  he  was  about  thirteen  years  old, 
when  he  was  engaged  as  an  assistant  to  the  grooms  in  the 
service  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset. 

Having  remained  in  this  situation  six  years,  he  was  hir- 
ed by  Lord  John  Cavendish,  whose  horses  he  attended 
about  three  years,  and  then  entered  into  the  service  of 
Colonel  Lumley,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Scarborough.  He 
was  sent  by  this  gentleman  three  times  with  horses  to 
France,  and  was  considered  as  an  honest  and  industrious 
servant. 

Being  of  a  temper  that  delighted  in  a  change  of  situa- 
tion, he  entered  on  board  a  trading  ship  belonging  to  Bris- 
tol ;  and  made  several  voyages  to  the  West  Indies  and 
North  America.  The  ship  to  which  he  belonged  being 
paid  off  on  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapeile, 
he  eonaexed  himself  with  Mary  Brown  and  Mary  Pavis, 
worifen  of  abandoned  characters ;  and  they,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  John  Brown,  persuaded  him  to  join  them  ul 
comtei tting  depredations  on  the  public. 
V*l.  1.    '  ft 
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Tbey  directed  their  course  towards  Litchfield,  when 
they  went  into  a  public  house  for  refreshment.  Being  in- 
troduced to  a  parlour,  Mary  Brown  observed  a  chest, 
and  the  lid  not  being  close,  she  put  in  her  hand,  and 
stole  a  sum  of  money,  and  several  other  articles  of  value. 

Having  obtained  the.  above  booty,  they  proceeded  to 
Chester,  where  Poult er  stole  some  plush,  and  sent  for  a 
tailor  to  make  it  into  a  suit  of  clothes.  While  the  tailor 
was  measuring  him,  a  pistol  that  was  in  his  pocket  acci- 
dentally went  off,  but  fortunately  no  damage  was  done 
by  the  ball.  The  tailor  carried  the  pliteh  home,  and  then 
went  to  the  mayor,  to  whom  be  cummuuicated  his  suspi- 
cions. 

Officers  were  dispatched  to  examine  Poulter  and  his- 
companions,  but  being  apprized  of  their  approach,  they 
embarked  on  board  a  packet-boat,  which  conveyed  them 
to  Dublin. 

Soon  after  bis  arrival  in  Dublin,  Poulter  hired  a  public- 
house,  where  he  sold  on  an  average  five  barrels  of  ale 
weekly,  and  other  liquors  iii  proportion.  His  great  suc- 
cess in  business  induced  him  to  make  a  resolution  of  en- 
tirely declining  illegal  pursuits :  and  to  this  he  would,  ia 
all  probability,  have  strictly  adhered,  had  he  not  been  un- 
luckily compelled  to  renew  bis  acquaintance  with  aban- 
doned people. 

General  Sinclair  had  his  pocket  picked  of  a  valuable 
gold  watch,  either  in  going  into  or  departing  from  Leices- 
ter-house ;  and  two  men,  Harper  and  Tobin,  were  sus- 
pected to  be  guilty  of  the  fact,  and  committed  to  the  Gate- 
house. 

A  desperate  gang  of  twenty-four  Irishmen  rescued  Har- 
per ;  in  consequence  of  which  a  proclamation,  offering  a 
reward  for  apprehending  them,  was  issued;  but  they  all 
escaped  to  Ireland.  One  of  the  above  gang,  Jame*  Field, 
who  had  been  acquainted  with  Poulter,  went  up  to  him 
while  he  was  standing  at  his  door,  and  after  some  conver* 
nation,  they  drank  together. 
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On  the  following  day  Field  took  the  whole  gang  to 
Poulter'*  house.  He  requested  them  to  depart,  and  at 
other  times  endeavoured  to  dissuade  them  from  frequent- 
ing his  house,  urgng  that  their  visits  might  be  productive  of 
▼ery  disagreeable  consequences  to  him:  bat  thev  disre- 
garded what  he  said,  and  continued  their  meetings  as 
usual. 

At  length  they  were  observed  in  the  house,  br  a  mes* 
senger  that  had  been  dispatched  in  search  of  them  from 
London,  and  taken  into  custody.  In  consequence  of  this, 
Poulter  absconded  from  his  house  in  the  night,  and  his 
«tock  of  liquors  and  other  effects  were  seized  by  the  ma- 
gistrates. 

Poulter  now  intended  to  reside  at  Cork,  but  not  being 
able  to  .get  a  house  there  that  be  thought  would  answer 
his  purpose,  he  went  to  Waterford  and  took  a  public- 
house,  wnich  he  kept  about  three  months. 

Hts  brewer  in  Dublin  wrote  him  word,  that  he  might 
return  without  the  least  danger  of  molestation ;  and  there- 
fore he  departed  from  Waterford,  and  took  a  house  about 
two  miles  from  the  city,  at  a  place  called  the  Shades  of 
Clontarf.  His  house  being  adjacent  to  the  sea,  he  pur-  t 
chased  a  boat,  and  applied  himself  with  so  much  industry' 
to  the  business  of  a  fisherman,  that  his  weekly  profits  sel- 
dom amounted  to  less  than  three  pounds. 

Thomas  Tobin  being  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  stealing 
General  Sinclair's  watch,  through  defect  of  evidence,  and 
learning  that  Poulter  had  struck  into  an  advantageous  line 
of  life,  he  determined  to  visit  him. 

In  pursuance  of  this  design,  Tobin  and  a  woman  with 
whom  he  cohabited,  travelled  to  Holy-head,  and  there 
embarked  in  the  packet  for  Dublin. 

Poulter  received  them  with  great  kindness,  and  enter- 
tained them  with  equal  generosity  ;  but  entreated,  in  'he 
most  earnest  manner,  that  they  would  not  repeat  thoir  vi. 
sits  too  frequently,  nor  make  his  place  of  residence  known 
t#  their  accomplices. 
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Though  tbey  hud  faithfully  promised  to  fcotoply  with 
his  request,  they  in  a  few  -days  introduced  several  of  their 
associates  to  his  house,  which,  bfefore  mahy  weeks  had 
elapsed,  became  the  receptacle  for  thieves  of  every  deno* 
animation,  by  wfcomDublin  and  its  environs  were  infested, 
Pouitcr  still  adhered  to  his  resolution  bf  gaining  a  litek\. 
hood  by  honest  labour,  and  informed  his  unwelcome  guest* 
that  he  would  permit  them  no  longer  to  frequent  his 
house. 

In  revenge  for  this,  they  Concerted  and  put  in  practice 
a  pLn  for  effecting  his  rum.  Si*  pounds  of  smuggled 
tea  being  procured,  one  of  the  gang  privately  conveyed 
it  into  Poulter's  boat,  and  then  lodged  an  inforoijtfioa 
against  him  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  boat  was  seieed 
and  condemned  ;  and  Pother,  though  innocent,  judged 
it  expedient  to  abscond. 

He  embarked  for  Bristol,  and  oto  hi?  arrival  there  was 
entirely  destitute  of  money.  From  Bristol  he  {proceeded 
to  Bath,  where  he  met  with  his  fprtuer  acquaintances, 
Richard  Branning  and  John  Roberts:,  who  prevailed  upon 
him  to  join  them  in  coomitting  depredations  on,  the  high- 
way. They  mentioned  a  man  of  property  vf ho  lived  at 
Tow  bridge^  and  frequently  oatatp  Ho  Bath  to  change  bills; 
and  it  was  resolved -to  stop  him.  They  W^  a  Roberts's 
house,  where  the.  pka  of  ttie  intended;  rqbfrery  was  con* 
certed,  and  then  they  repaired  to  the  p^Wifl-hou^  which 
was  frequetated  by  the  gentlemen  of  Towbndge,  aiid  oh* 
serving  him  counting  moirty>  they  concluded  that  they 
could  not  fail  obtaining  a  ooneiderable  booty  .^-However, 
they  were  disappointed,  for  the  .gentleman,  suspecting 
their  design,  returned  toy  a  road  which  he  hajl  not  beei* 
used  to  travel,  and  by  that  measure  luckily  preserved  bis 
property. 

They  no\y  proceeded  into  Yorkshire ;  and  in  their  way 
committed  several  robberies.  At  the  inn  where  they 
alighted  at  Halifax,  they  were  joined  by  a  olergyman, 
whom  thev  seduced  to  prick  in  the  belt,  by  which  strata* 
I  hi  they  defrauded  hiro  of  twenty. five  guineas. 
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They  «wr  wftftt  to  Stoekptft  in  Cheshire,  wliere  they 
lay  one  night,  and  then  travelled  to  Chester.  Putting  up 
at  a  hou&  kept  by  one  Jainds  Roberts*  who  bad  formerly 
belonged  to  the  gang,  he  informed  them  that  the  pack- 
horses  with  Manchester  good*  would  paftft  in  the  evening ; 
and  it  wa*  resolved  tt  ittai  one  of  tfee  horses,  and  the  goods 
he  carried. 

As  the  horses  pfcssed;  ftotofts  pointed  t»  that  loaded 
with  the  moat  valuable  effects  j  and  advised  his  companions 
to  gfc  about  a  iwil*  frbui  the  town,  and  drive  the  beast  in- 
to the  6fcl4s,  adding,  that  be  would  scarcely  be  missed 
by  the  carrier  in  less  than  two  hours,  fa  frfekfe  tittn  they 
might  secure  the  goods  and  escape.  The  bersfc  they  sets* 
ed  was  not  that  pointed  ont  by  Roberts ;  and  tfcek  booty 
consisted  ctaly  <MF  calliftiancoc*. 

Finding  himself  aepatattod  frotti  bis  companions,  fhe 
horse  neighed  iufr  loud  and  so  frequent,  that  they  judged 
it  necessary  to  gag  him,  lest  the  horse  should  lead  to  a 
discovery.  They  reached  Whitchurch,  in  Shropshire, 
the  same  wight ;  and,  after  refreshing  themselves  at  a 
bouoe  notorious  for  the  reception  nf  robbers,  cut  the 
natfai  front*  tbe  goods,  and  eKposed  theta  for  sale  in  the 
market.  >     ' 

Having  sold  the  eallitnancoes,  they  proceeded  to  Gran- 
tham  in  Ltncelnshffre,  and  defrauded  a  farmevof  that  place 
of  mar  sixteen  pounds,'  by  pricking  in  the  bett ;  immedi- 
ately after  winch  they  set  out  for  Nottingham,  where  they 
stole  a  silver  tankard,  and  after  selling  it  to  a  shopkeeper 
in  the  town,  proceeded  to  York. 

Having  stolen  some  plate  firfcm  the  inn  where  they  put 
irp,  and  committed  several  robberies  in  different  parts  of 
Yorkshire,  they  deemed  it  prudent  to  remove  from  that 
pant  of  the  country,  lest  they  'should  be  apprehended ,  and 
caine-to  the  resolution  of  joining  their  former  associates 
at  Bith. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  here,  the  whofe  gang  set  out  for 
Sandfbrd  Peverel,  in  Devonshire,  in  order  to  be  present 
art  a  great  fair  for  cattle ;  where  -they  ^obtained  consider*- 
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We  sains  by  pricking  in  the  belt,  and  other  infamous  prac« 
tices. 

They  next  went  to  Great  Torrington,  where  they  de- 
frauded a  farmer  of  twenty  pounds.  Enraged  by  the  im- 
position that  he  had  practised  upon  him,  the  farmer  took 
every  opportunity  of  relating  thfe  particulars  of  the  fraud ; 
the  whole  neighbourhood  was  consequently  alarmed,  and 
in  pursuit  of  the  sharpers  ;  and  they  were,  therefore,  un- 
der the  necessity  of  dispersing* .  Poulter  and  Brown  di- 
rected their  course  to  Exeter,  and  having  defrauded  an  in- 
habitant of  that  town  df  five  pounds,  proceeded  to  Crook- 
born,  io  expectatipn  of  meeting  their  associates :  but  on 
their  arrival,  they  learnt  that  two  of  them  were  in  con- 
finement, charged  with  fraudulent  practices. 

This  information  occasioned  the  rest  of  the  gang  to 
make  a  precipitate  retreat ;  and  on  their  way  to  the  north 
of  England,  they  obtained  several  sums,  by  a  variety  of 
infamous  stratagems* 

They  remained  some  months  at.  York,  Durham,  and 
Newcastle;  and,  after  defrauding  a  number  of  farmers, 
and  some  other  persons,  of  money,  they  went  to  Bath, 
where  they  assoqied  the  character  of  smugglers.  They 
had  not  been  long  here  before  they  determined  to  go  to 
the  approaching  Blandford  race*,  in  search  of  adventures. 
During  the  races,  one  party  attended  the  cock-pit  each 
morning :  some  were  upon  the  course  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  others  were  employed  in  cheating  the  keepers  of  the 
booths. 

They  were  so  successful  in  their  respective  departments 
of  villainy,  as  to  amass  a  very  considerable  sum ;  and,  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  races,  they  ordered  an  elegant  din- 
ner at  the  Crown  tavern  in  Blandford,  whence  they  stole 
a  portmanteau,  containing  eighteen  guineas,  four  broad 
pieces,  a  large  sum  in  Portugal  pieces,  some  sdver  coin,  a 
gold  repeating  watch,  with  superb  appendages,  several 
necklaces  set  with  diamonds  and  other  jewels,  a  great 
quantity  of  rich  clothes,  a  pair  of  gold  shoe-buckles,  a 
gold  girdle-buckle,  a  gold  coral,  and  many  other  articles 
of  value. 
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Ponlter  and  Brown  now  set  out  for  London,  and  hav- 
ing sold  the  effects  to  some  Jews,  in  Duke's  place,  they 
joined  their  accomplices  at  Roberts's  house  at  Bath,  where 
the  produce  of  their  booty  was  divided.  The  uett  expe- 
dition was  to  a  fair  held  at  Corsham,  where  Poulrer  stole 
a  sliver  tankard,  which  he  carried  to  Roberts'*  house. 
They  now  went  to  Farringdon  in  Berkshire,  in  order  to 
wait  there  for  the  Coventry  carrier,  whom  they  had  deter- 
mined to  rob. 

After  waiting  two  days,  the  carrier  arrived ;  and  when 
he  left  the  town  in  the  morning,  they  followed  him,  and 
robbed  him  of  effects  to  a  considerable  value. 

They  next  rode  to  Newbury,  where  they  fraudulently 
obtained  four  guineas,  his  horse  and  watch,  from  an  un- 
suspecting countryman ;  and  then  returned  to  their  ren- 
dezvous at  Bath.  They  endeavoured  to  force  open  a 
house  at  Bath,  but  being  observed  by  a'  man  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  who  was  casually  passing,  he  exerted  the 
utmost  strength  of  his  voice  to  alarm  the  neighbourhood, 
which  occasioned  the  villains  to  decamp  without  effecting 
the  intended  burglary. 

.  On  the  following  morning,   Poulter  and  sopie  of  bis. 
companions  went  to  Bristol,  where  they  joined  company 
with  a  countryman,  and  defrauded  him   out  of  twenty 
guineas,  which  he  had  borrowed  of  an  acquaintance,  who 
kept  a  shop  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Their  villainies  had  now  rendered  their  characters  so 
notorious,  and  their  persons  so  well  known,  throughout 
the  west  of  England,  that  they  determined  to  decline 
their  former  practices,  and  adopt  that  of  horse  stealing. 
To  avoid  detection,  they  were  careful  not  to  offer  horses 
to  sale  in  that  {fart  of  the  kingdom  where  they  had  stolen 
tbem.  And  they  still  continued  to  travel  occasionally  to 
Batbs  where  they  spent  a  great  part  of  their  money  in 
Roberts's  bouse. 

A  customer  to  Roberts  showed  him  twenty  pounds, 
saying,  hq  had  just  received  it;  and  Roberts  immediately 
pointed  out  the  man  to  IfoijUer,  informing  him  attbesapis  - 
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time  of  the  booty  he  might  acquhre  by  robbing  him.  To- 
wards night  the  countryman  mounted  his  horse,  and  was 
followed  by  Fouker,  who,  holding  a  tinder-box  to  him 
instead  of  a  pistol,  demanded  his  money,  which  was  deft* 
vcrcii* 

Hereupon  they  went  again  to  Bristol,  and  watching  an 
opportunity  of  lifting  up  the  sash  of  a  gentleman's  house, 
they  stole  several  silver  spoons,  and  some  other  articles. 

One  of  the  gang  got  unperceived  into  a  w&tchmakert 
house  in  the  same  city,  whHe  his  accomplices  watted  with* 
out,  in  order  to  reseue  him  if  he  should  he  defected.  He 
brought  from  the  upper  apartments  many  articles  of  va- 
lue, besides  a  quantity  of  wearing  apparel ;  and  it  was 
some  hours  before  the  robbery  was  discovered. 

On  the  following  night,  Brown  secreted  himself  in  a 
shed  adjoining  to  a  barber's  house,  into  whieh  he  made  a 
forcible  entry  about  midnight,  and  was  carrying  off  some 
wearing  apparel,  when  he  was  heard  by  the  barber  and 
his  apprentice. 

Upon  the  family  being  alarmed,  Brown  got  through  the 
garret  window  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  remained • 
three  hours  concealed  behind  a  stack  of  chimneys.  Un- 
able to  escape  by  any  other  way,  he  at  length  resolved  to 
attempt  passing  through  the  house :  but,  while  upon  the 
stairs,  he  was  heard  by  the  boy,  who  ran  towards  him 
with  a  knife  in  his  hand,  crying  "  thieves ! " 

Alarmed  by  the  boy,  the  barber's  wife  came,  and,  upon 
Brown  assuring  her  that  he  had  taken  shelter  in  the  house 
in  order  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  bailiffs,  she.  informed  him 
that  he  might  remain  there  till  he  could  go  home  in  safe* 
ty  ;  but  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  seize  the  opportunity  of 
making  an  immediate  retreat 

During  the  ensuing  fair  at  Bristol,  they  robbed  and  de- 
frauded several  clothiers,  and  other  dealers,  of  property 
to  a  considerable  amount.  The  produce  of  these  effects 
being  expended  in  Roberts's  house,  the  gang  determined 
on  an  expedition  into  Staffordshire,  while  they  remained 
in  Staffordshire,  they  stele  several  horses,  which  were  ta« 
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ken  to  Roberts,  who  sold  then*  at  different  fairs  held  at 
places  adjacent  to  Bath. 

An  Irishman,  named  Bush,  ait  intrepid  and  desperate 
fellow,  who  acted  as  ostler  to  Roberts,  was  at  length  ad- 
mitted to  the  gang :  and  soon  afterwards  he  set  out  in 
company  with  Poulter,  towards  Towbridge  in  Wiltshire, 
with  a  determination  of  committing  robberies.  Meeting 
a  chaise,  Bush  declared  be  would  rob  the  passengers ;  but 
Poulter  objected,  thinking  his  companion  inclined  to  com- 
mit murder. 

At  length  he  consented  to  rob  the  chaise,  after  it  had 
been  agreed  that  no  cruelty  should  be  exercised.  It  being 
nearly  dark,  Poulter  thrust  bis  hand  through  the  glass  of 
the  chaise,  not  knowing  that  it  was  drawn  up,  and  it  be- 
ing terribly  cut,  be  hastily  withdrew  it,  and  his  pistol  went 
off  by  accident.  Bush,  supposing  the  fire  to  proceed  from 
the  gentleman  in  the  carriage,  discharged  his  pistol,  but 
without  any  particular  aim.  Poulter  now  called  to  his 
companion  to  desist ;  and  after  taking  out  of  the  chaise  a 
child,  which  he  kissed  and  carefully  set  upon  the  ground, 
he  robbed  Dr.  Hancock,  of  Salisbury,  of  a  guinea  and  a 
half,  six  shillings,  a  gold  watch,  some  childbed  linen,  and 
wearing  apparel  belonging  to  his  lady. 

They  now  adjourned  to  a  public-house  which  they  had 
long  frequented,  and  produced  the  stolen  effects  to  the 
landlord  and  bis  wife ;  when  the  latter  supplied  them  with 
ft  bag  for  packing  the  clothes  in.  The  landlord  then  drew 
die  charge  from  a  fowling-piece,  to  furnish  them  with 
powder ;  after  which  they  melted  a  pewter  spoon,  and 
cast  two  ballets. 

Bush  asking  the  woman  if  she  was  not  terrified  at  seeing 
them  load  their  pistols,  she  said  that  many  pistols  had 
been  loaded  in  her  kitchen,  without  giving  her  the  least 
alarm  ;  adding,  that  they  would  do  right  to  travel  as  far 
as  they  coald  before  break  of  day,  and  if  they  would  in- 
form her  where  they  put  up,  she  would  transmit  them 
news  from  Bath. 

Vol.  I  S 
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Leaving  this  house,  they  stole  a  horse  at  an  adjacent 
farm,  and  proceeded  to  Exeter,  where  they  sold  the  sto- 
len effects  to  a  man  who  had  long  carried  on  an  *  illegal 
traffic  with  the  whole  gang. 

Soon  after  Poulter  was  apprehended  in  a  public-house,  on 
suspicion  of  having  robbed  Doctor  Hancock ;  and  being 
taken  before  a  magistrate,  he  gave  information  against 
his  accomplices,  mentioning  the  several  places  to  which 
they  resorted,  and  recommending  the  most  effectual  mea- 
sures for  taking  them  into  custody  ;  particularising  those 
who  had  been  sentenced  to  transportation,  and  returned 
before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  their  exile. 

While  he  \yas  under  examination,  he  advised,  that  the 
discoveries  he  had  made  might  be  kept  profoundly  secret, 
observing,  that  many  persons  connected  with  the  gang 
lived  in  a  reputable  manner;  and  he  particularly  request- 
ed, that  the  messenger  who  was  ordered  to  make  inquiries 
at  Bath  might  carefully  conceal  his  business  from  every 
person,  excepting  the  mayor. 

Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  the  messenger  had  not 
been  at  Bath  more  than  an  hour,  before  the  names  of  all 
the  villains  were  universally  known ;  and,  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  printed  lists  of  them  were  hawked  about  the 
streets. 

In  consequence, of  this  imprudent  conduct,  Poulter's 
accomplices  escaped,  and  the  good  effects  which  the  pub- 
lic might  have  derived  from  his  discoveries  were,  in  a  great 
measure,  defeated.  Great  part  of  the  property  stolen 
from  Doctor  Hancock  was  restored  to  that  gentleman, 
who  visited  Poulter  in  prison,  and  assured  him,  that  he 
would  not  be  a  severe  prosecutor,  and  told  him,  that,  if 
he  should  be  convicted,  he  would  in  all  probability,  be 
deemed  an  object  deserving  the  royal  clemency.  Not- 
withstanding the  doctor's  promise  be  used  his  utmost  en- 
deavours to  procure  the  conviction  of  Poulter ;  and  even 
waited  upon  the  judge,  to  prevent  the  time  of  his  execu- 
tion being  prolonged.  However,  he  was  respited  for  six 
weeks. 
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Dnring  his  confinement  he  wrote  accounts  of  a  great 
number  of  robberies,  in  which  he  had  been  concerned,  in 
divers  parts  of  the  kingdom.  His  discoveries  were  judg- 
ed to  be  of  such  public  importance,  that  the  corporations 
of  Bristol,  Bath,  Exeter,  and  Taunton,  and  many  private 
gentlemen,  exerted  their  utmost  interest  in  his  behalf:  and 
it  was  generally  expected  that  he  would  receive  a  pardon, 
or  that  the  sentence  of  death  would,  at  least,  be  mitigated 
to  that  of  transportation. 

He  was  examined  by  a  gentleman  of  the  law,  to  whom 
he  related  the  particulars  of  the  robberies  committed  by 
himself  and  his  accomplices,  with  but  very  trifling  varia- 
tions from  his  confession  before  the  magistrate,  and  what 
was  recited  in  the  papers  written  by  him  after  his  com* 
mittnent.  He  behaved  with  a  decency  and  moderation 
becoming  his  unhappy  circumstances ;  but  he  was,  not- 
withstanding, an  object  of  the  implacable  enmity  of  the 
gaoler.  Though  he  had  paid  an  extraordinary  price  for 
the  use  of  a  bed,  this  inhuman  villain  would  allow  him 
only  straw  to  lie  upon,  even  in  the  most  rigorous  season 
of  the  year,  when  he  was  in  a  state  of  health  that  threat- 
ened bis  speedy  dissolution. 

The  cruelty  of  the  gaoler's  treatment  occasioned  some 
gentleman  to  write  to  him,  desiring  be  would  allow  the 
prisoner  a  bed.  It  was  imagined,  that  the  malicious  re- 
presentations of  the  gaoler  induced  a  gentleman  of  great 
interest  at  court  to  intercept  the  Royal  mercy,  which,  it 
was  generally  believed,  would  be  extended  to  Poulter. 

A  report  having  been  circulated,  that  he  was  to  be  exe- 
cuted on  the  1st  of  March,  he  wrote  to  a  gentleman,  from 
whom  he  had  experienced  many  instances  of  humanity, 
requesting  to  be  informed  whether  it  wasfounded  in  truth, 
and  complained  that  the  gaoler  added  to  his  distress,  by 
perpetually  reminding  him  that  he  must  inevitably  fall  a 
victim  to  the  law. 

His  dread  of  being  executed  daily  increasing,  he  deter- 
mined to  attempt  breaking  out  of  prison:  and,  having 
communicated  his  design  to  one  of  the  debtors,  on  Sun. 
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day  the  nth  of  February,  they  forced  an  ton  bar  out  of 
one  of  the  windows,  and  escaped.  Pouher  travelled  as 
far  as  Glastonbury  with  one  of  his  irons  on ;  an4  after  dis- 
engaging himself  from  that  incuoiberance,  he  continued 
walking  all  night,  although  he  wss  extremely  weak  through 
long  illness,  and  his  legs  were  galled  and  swelled  in  a  ter» 
jrible  manner. 

In  the  day  they  concealed  themselves  in  a  hay-rick,  and 
agreed  to  direct  their  course  towards  Wales ;  but  being 
ignorant  of  the  road,  they  on  Tuesday  morning  found 
themselves  at  Wookey,  near  Wells.  Poulter  was  so  ex* 
cessively  fatigued  as  to  be  unable  to  pursue  his  journey* 
and  it  was  therefore  agreed,  ^ at  they  should  take  some 
repose.  They  went  into-an  ale-house,  where  they  slept 
till  two  o'clock  ;  and  they  were  preparing  to  depart,  when 
a  mason,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  came  to  tb* 
house  for  some  liquor,  and,  recollecting  the  person  of 
Poulter,  called  to  his  journeymen  to  assist  in  apprehend* 
ing  him.  He  was  secured  till  the  next  day,  and  then  con* 
ducted  back  to  I vel Chester  gaol. 

When  he  was  lodged  again  in  prison,  nine  days  of  tbft 
time  for  which  he  was  respited  remained  unexpired:  but 
an  express  was  dispatched  to  a  member  of  parliament,  re- 
questing  him  to  use  his  interest  to  obtain  an  order  for  his 
immediate  execution. 

In  consequence  of  this,  an  order  was  issued,  command* 
ing  the  high  sheriff  to  cause  the  sentence  of  the  law  to  be 
inflicted  upon  Poulter  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
receipt  of  the  express.— —Poulter  was  greatly  shocked, 
upon  learning  that  the  warrant  was  received  for  his  sod* 
den  execution :  but  he  soon  reebvered  his  spirits,  and 
endeavoured  tQ  atone  for  past  offences  by  a  sincere  repen* 
tance. 

After  receiving  the  sacrament  in  a  very  devout  manner, . 
he  prayed  with  an  appearance  of  great  fervency,  but  still 
preserved  a  decent  fortitude. 

At  the  place  of  execution,  he  solemnly  declared  to  the 
truth  of  what  lie  had  related  respecting  his  accomplices. 
He  suffered  at  lvelchester,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1755. 
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Executed  »t  Tyjujin,  Nov.  9tb,  1739* 


1  HIS  unfortunate  man  was  the  son  of  an  upper 
servant  with  Gerrard  ,  Smith*  esquire,  a  gentleman 
of  large  fortune  near  Tockenham,  in  Wiltshire.  After 
young  &yliffe  had  been  instructed  in  the  first  rudiments 
of  learning,  he  was  sent  to  the  celebrated  academy  at  Har- 
row on  the  Hill,  where  he  became  a  good  proficient  in 
Latin  and  Greek. 

On  his  quitting  the  academy,  he  acted  in  the  capacity 
of  usher  to  a  boarding-school  at  Lineham  m  Wiltshire, 
where,  unknown  to  her  parents,  he  married  the  daughter 
of  a  clergyman,  who  had  a  fortune  of  5001.  On  receipt 
of  this  money,  he  became  so  extravagant,  that  he  spent 
the  whole  in  the  course  of  two  years ;  when,  being  in  cir- 
cumstances of  distress,  a  widow  lady,  named  Homer, 
took  him  into  her  service  as  house-steward* 

In  a  short  time  he  was  appointed  land*steward  ta  another 
lady,  who  recommended  him  as  a  man  of  abilities  to  the 
Bon.  Mr.  Fox,  (afterwards  lord  Holland)  who  gave  htm 
the  place  of  one  of  the  commissaries  of  musters  in  the  war* 
office,  by  which  he  acquired  the  right  of  adding  the  title 
of  esquire  to  his  name. 

The  profits  of  Ay  hffe's  new  office  were  so  considerable 
that  he  was  induced  to  purchase  an  elegant  home  in  Dor- 
setshire, which  he  furnished  in  a  style  far  too  expensive 
for  his  rank  of  life.  -  In  other  instances,  he  gave 
proofs  of  a  strange  extravagance  of  disposition ;  for  he 
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ran  in  debt  with  a  number  of  people,  though  his  income 
was  sufficient  to  have  satisfied  the  wishes  of  an}  reason- 
able man. 

At  length,  when  his  creditors  became  urgent,  he  had 
recourse,  for  a  present  supply,  to  some  irregular,  and  ve- 
ry dangerous  practices ;  amongst  others  he  forged  a  pre- 
sentation to  the  valuable  rectory  of  Bnnkworth  in  Wilt- 
shire, which  he  sold  to  a  young  clergyman  for  a  conside- 
rable sum.  This  living  being  in  Mr.  Fox V  gift,  he  forged 
his  hand-writing,  and  that  of  two  subscribing  witnesses, 
with  admirable  dexterity ;  but,  soon  after  bis  affairs  be- 
coming desperate,  a  discovery  was  made  of  the  fraud. 

Hereupon  the  clergyman  took  to  his  bed,  and  literally 
died  in  consequence  of  that  oppression  of  spirits  which  is 
commonly  called  a  broken-heart ;  for  the  purchase  of  the 
presentation  had  ruined  his  circumstances.  After  his 
death,  the  following  short  note  was  found  in  his  drawer, 
directed  to  "  John  Ayliffe  Satan,  esq. 

"  Sir, 

*'  I  am  surprised  you  can  write  to  me,  after  you  have 
robbed  and  most  barbarously  murdered  me.  Oh  Brink- 
worth !" 

.  Ayliffe  being  arrested  for  debts  to  the  amount  of  eleven 
hundred  pounds,  took  refuge  in  the  Fleet- prison,  where 
he  forged  a  deed  of  gift  from  Mrs.  Horner  for  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds  a  year,  and  three  thousand 
pounds  in  money.  On  this  deed  he  raised  considerable 
sums,  by  a  series  of  artifice  and  management  that  is  al- 
most without  example. 

For  this  forgery  he  was  brought  to  trial  at  the  Old-Bai- 
ley, and  capitally  convicted ;  but,  in  the  interval,  be  was 
continually  representing  Mr.  Fox  as  the  concealed  author 
of  his  ruin,  to  prevent  his  making  discovery  of  some  irre- 
gular transactions  which  he  alledged  were  carried  on  at 
the  waNoffice. 
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He  still  continued  to  charge  his  benefactor  with  unjus- 
tifiable proceedings,  in  the  very  moment  that  he  was  soli- 
citing his  interest  to  save  his  life ;  for,  after  conviction,  he 
wrote  him  the  following  letter : 

i€  Honoured  Sir, 

Cl  The  faults  I  have  been  guilty  of,  shock  my  very  soul, 
and  particularly  those  towards  you ;  for  which  I  heartily 
ask  pardon  both  of  God  and  you.  The  sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  me  fills  me  with  horror,  such  as  was  never 
felt  by  mortal.  What  can  I  say  ?  O  my  good  God! 
that  I  could  think  of  any  thing  to  induce  you  tohavemer^ 
cy  upon  me ;  or  to  prevail  upon  you,  good  sir,  to  inter- 
cede for  my  life.  I  would  do  any  thing,  either  at  home 
or  abroad.  For  God's  sake,  good  sir,  have  compassion 
on  your  unhappy  and  unfortunate  servant, 

John  Ayliffe." 

It  is  also  said,  that  Mr.  Fox  supported  this  man  during 
the  time  of  his  confinement  in  Newgate,  allowing  every 
thing  that  his  unhappy  situation  could  require. 

He  was  in  the  utmost  agonies  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  night  previous  to  his  execution;  but  slept  about 
two  hours  towards  the  approach  of  morning.  His  agita- 
tion of  mind  had  brought  on  a  fever,  which  producing  an 
intolerable  thirst,  he  endeavoured  to  allay,  it  by  drinking 
large  and  repeated  draughts  of  water. 

On  his  ivay  to  the  place  of  execution' these  emotions 
seemed  to  have  subsided ;  and  at  the  fatal  tree  be  behav- 
ed with  decency  and  composure.  Some  persons  present 
called  out  "q.  reprieve?"  but  he  paid  no  regard  to  what 
was  said ;  and  his  hopes,  respecting  this  life,  appeared 
now  to  have  vanished. 

He  suffered  at  Tyburn,  on  the  7th  of  November,  1759. 
His  body  was  put  into  a  liearse,  and  conveyedinto  Hert- 
f  ordsi|ire  for  interment,  agreeable  to  his  own  request. 
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Afbr  hi*  execution  a  my  extraocdinery  pempUet  was 
published,  called  "  The  Case  of  John  Ayhfe,  esq." 
which  contained  a  great  variety  of  original  papers,  and 
was  thought,  we  know  not  with  what  justice,  to  bear  ve- 
ry hard  on  the  character  of  the  late  Lord  Holland.  It 
was  bought  up  by  his  lordship's  friends,  and  agents. 


LAURENCE  EARL  FERRERS, 

MURDERER. 


EvcoM  it  Tvbvxm,  Mar  &*»  1W* 


r  ROM  the  royal-blood  of  the  Plantagenets  wa* 
the  family  of  Ferrers  descended,  and  had  been  distinguish* 
ed  for  ages.  One  of  the  family  was  slain  while  fighting 
on  behalf  of  the  crown,  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Shrews- 
bury, in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth  : 
a  circumstance  that  is  mentioned  by  the  immortal  Shak- 
spear. 

The  second  baronet  of  this  family,  Sir  Henry  Shirley, 
married  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  famous  earl  of  Essex, 
who  was  beheaded  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth ;  and 
Sir  Robert  Shirley,  son  of  Sir  Henry,  died  in  the  Tower, 
where  he  was  confined  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  for  his  at- 
tachment to  the  cause  of  king  Charles  the  First. 

Sir  Roberts  second  son  succeeding  to  his  title  and  estate, 
Charles  the  Second  summoned  him  to  parliament  by  the 
title  of  lord  Ferrers  of  Chartley ,  as  the  descendant  of  one 
of  the  coheiresses  of  Robert  earl  of  Essex,  the  title  hav- 
ing been  in  abeyance  from  the  death  of  the  said  earl,  and 
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prec&tartey  of  it  as  high  as  the  87th  year  of  Edward  the 
First. 

In  the  year  1711,  queen  Aime  created  Robert  lord  Fer- 
rers viscount  Tamworth,  and  earl,  Ferrers.  This  noble- 
man possessed  a  very  large  estate,  but  it  was  greatly  di- 
minished by  making  provision  for  his  numerous  family, 
which  consisted  of  no  less  than  fifteen  sons  and  twelve 
daughters,  by  two  wives. 

The  titles  were  possessed  by  the  second  son  of  the  first 
earl;  as  he  died  without  having  any  son,  they  fell  to  the 
Best  surviving  brother,  who  was  his  father's  ninth  son : 
bat  as  he  did  not  marry,  they  fell,  on  his  death,  to  the 
tenth  son,  who  was  father  to  Laurence  earl  Ferrers,  a 
man  of  unhappy  disposition.  Though  of  clear  intellects 
and  acknowledged  abilities  when  sober,  yet  art  early  at. 
tachment  to  drinking  greatly  impaired  his  faculties ;  and 
when  drunk,  his  behaviour  was  that  of  a  madman. 

He  married  the  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  William  XI  > 
redith,  in  the  year  1752;  but  behaved  to  her  with  suck 
unwarrantable  cruelty,  that  she  was  obliged  to  apply  to 
parliament  for  redress;  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  an  act  passed  for  allowing  her  a  separate  mainte- 
nance, to  be  raised  out  o£Jiis  estates. 

At  Derby  races,  in  the  year  1156,  lord  Ferrers  ran  his 
mare  against  captain  M  ■  ■  ■  's  horse  for  50l.  and  was 
the  winner.  When  the  race  was  ended,  he  spent  the  even- 
ing with  some  gentlemen,  and  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion the  captain  (who  had  heard  that  his  lordship's  mam 
was  with  foal)  proposed,  in  a  jocose  manner,  to  run  his 
horse  against  her  at  the  expiration  of  seven  months.  Lord 
Ferrers  was  so  affronted  by  this  circumstance,  which  he 
conceived  to  have  arisen  from  a  preconcerted  plan  to  in- 
sult him,  that  he  quitted  Derby  at  three  o'clock  in  tha 
morning,  and  went  immediately  to  his  seat  at  S^.mon- 
Haroid,  in  Leicestershire. 

He  rang  his  bell  as  soon  as  he  awaked,  and  a  servant 
attending,  lie  asked  if  he  knew  how  captain  M— —  casi* 
V«,,  |  T 
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to  be  informed  his  m«re  was  with  foal.  The  servatit  de- 
clared that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  matter!  but  the  groom 
might  have  told  it;  and  the  groom  being  called,  he  deni- 
ed having  given  any  information  respecting  the  matter. 

Previous  to  the  affront  presumed  to  have  been  given  on 
the  preceding  eveniog,  lord  Ferrers  had  invited  the  cap- 
tain and  the  rest  of  the  company  to  dine  with  him  as  on  that 
day ;  but  they  all  refused  their  attendance,  though  be 
sent  a  servant  to  remind  them  that  they  had  promised  to 
come.  Lord  Ferrers  was  so  enraged  at  this  disappoint- 
ment, that  he  kicked  and  horse wipped  his  servants,  and 
threw  at  them  such  articles  as  lav  within  his  reach. 

Some  oysters  had  been  sent  from  London,  which  not 
proving  good,  his  lordship  directed  one  of  the  servants  to 
swear  that  the  carrier  had  changed  them  ;  but  the  servant 
declining  to  take  such  an  oath,  the  earl  flew  into  a  rage, 
stabbed  him  in  the  breast  with  a  knife,  cut  his  head  with 
a  candlestick,  and  kicked  him  on  the  groin  with  such 
severity,  that  ha  was  under  the  surgeon's  care  for  several 
years  afterwards. . 

Lord  Ferrers's  brother  and  his  wife  paying  a  visit  to  him 
and  his  countess  at  Stanton  Harold,  some  dispute  arose 
between  the  parties ;  and  lady  Ferrers  being  absent  from 
the  room,  the  earl  ran  up  stairs  with  a  large  clasp-knife 
in  his  hand,  and  asked  a  servant  whom  be  met  where  his 
lady  was.  The  man  said,  "  in  her  own  room ;"  and, 
being  directed  to  follow  him  thither,  lord  Ferrers  ordered 
him  to  load  a  brace  of  pistols  with  bullets.  This  order 
was  complied  with  :  but  the  servant,  apprehensive  of  mis* 
chief,  declined  priming  the  pistols,  which  lord  Ferrers 
discovering,  swore  at  him,  asked  him  for  powder,  and 
primed  them  himself.  He  then  threatened  that  if  he  did 
not  immediately  go  and  shoot  his  brother  the  captain, .  he 
would  blow  his  brains  out.  The  servant  hesitating,  his 
lordship  pulled  the  trigger  of  one  of  the  pistols,  but  it  mis- 
sed  fire.  Hereupon  the  countess  dropped  on  her  knees, 
and  bee?ed  him  to  appease  his  passion  ;  but  in  return  be 
swore  at  her,  and  threatened  her  destruction  if  she  op- 
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posed  him.  The  servant  now  escaped  from  the  room, 
m4  reported  what  had  passed  to  bis  lordship's  brother, 
who  immediately  called  his  wife  from  her  bed,  aud  they 
left  the  house,  though  it  was  then  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

The  unfortunate  Mr.  Johnson,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
the  ungovernable  passions  of  lord  Ferrers,  had  been  bred 
up  in  the  family  from  his  youth,  and  was  distinguished 
for  the  regular  manner  in  which  lie  kept  his  accouuts, 
aod  his  fidelity  as  a  steward. 

When  the  taw  had  decreed  a  separate  maintenance  for 
the  countess,  Mr.  Johnson  was  proposed  as  receiver  of  the 
rentsior  her  use;  but  he  declined  tins  offce,  till  urged  to  take 
it  on  tiim  by  the  earl  himself.  It  appears  that  Johnson 
now  stood  high  in  his  lordship's  opinion ;  but  a  different 
scene  soon  ensued;  for  the  carl  having  conceived  an  opinion 
that  Johnson  had  combined  with  the  trustees  to  disappoint 
hi  in  of  a  contract  for  coal-mines,  he  came  to  a  resolution 
to  destroy  the  honest  steward. 

The  earl's  displeasure  was  first  evinced  by  his  sending 
notice  to  Johnson  to  quit  a  beneficial  farm  which  he  held 
under  him;  but  Johuson  producing  a  lease  granted  by 
the  trustees,  no  farther  steps  were  taken  in  the  affair. 

After  this,  lord  Ferrers  behaved  in  so  affable  a  manner 
to  Johnson,  that  the  latter  imagined  all  thoughts  of  re- 
venge bad  subsided;  but  on  the  13th  of  January,  1760, 
his  lordship  called  on  Johnson,  who  Jived  about  half  a 
mile  from  his  seat,  and  bid  him  come  to  Stanton  between 
three  and  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  Friday  following. 

His  lordship's  family  now  consisted  of  a  gentlewoman 
named  Clifford,  with  four  of  her  natural  children,  three 
maid  servants,  and  five  men  servants,  exclusive  of  an  old 
man  and  a  boy. 

After  dinner,  on  Friday,  lord  Ferrers  sent  all  the  men- 
servants  out  of  the  house,  and  desired  Mrs.  Clifford  to  go 
with  the  children  to  the  house  of  her  father,  at  the  distance 
•f  about  two  miles. 
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■  Johnson  coming  to  bis  appointment,  one  of  the 
let  him  in,  and  after  wasting  some  time,  he  was  admitted 
to  his  lordship's  room,  and  being  ordered  to  kneel  down, 
he  was  shot  with  a  pistol,  the  ball  from  which  entered  hia 
body  just  beneath  his  ribs. 

Lord  Ferrers,  alarmed  at  the  crime  he  had  committed, 
now  called  tor  tbe  maid  servants,  and  directed  •  them  to 
put  Mr.  Johnson  to  bed.  He  likewise  sent  to  Mr.  Kirk* 
land,  a  urge  on,  who  lived  at  Ashby-de  la  Z<  uc  ♦,  two 
miles  from  his  seat.  At  the  inquest  of  tne  wounded  man, 
a  person  was  also  sent  for  his  children. 

Miss  Johnson,  the  eldest  daughter,  soon  came,  and  was 
followed  bv  the  surgeon,  to  wnom  lord  Ferrers  -said,  "  I 
intended  to  have  shot  him  dead,  but,  since  be  is  still  alive, 
you  must  do  what  you  can  for  turn." 

The  surgeon  soon  found  that  Johnson  had  been  mortal* 
]y  wounded ;  but,  knowing  the  earl's  fiery  disposition, 
and  dreading  similar  consequences  to  himself,  he  dissem- 
bled the  matter,  and  told  him  that  there  was  no  danget 
in  the  case, 

Hereupon  the  earl  drank  himself  into  a  state  of  intoxi* 
cation,  and  then  went  to  bed ;  alter  which,  Mr.  Jahnsoo 
wa$  sent  to  his  own  house  in  a  chair,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
jnorning,  and  died  at  nine. 

Mr.  Kirktand,  being  convinced  that  Johnson  could  not 
live,  procure^  a  number  of  persons  to  secure  the  murder* 
er.  When  they  arrived  at  (Stanton  Harold,  lord  Ferrers 
was  just  arisen,  and  going  towards  the  stables  with  his 
garters  in  his  hand,  hut  observing  tbe  people,  he  retired 
to  the  house,  and  shifted  from  place  to  place,  so  that  it 
was  a  considerable  time  before  lie  was  taken. 

This  happened  on  a  Saturday,  and  he  was  conveyed  to 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  and  confined  at  the  public-house  tity 
the  Monday  following,  when  the  coroner's  jury  having  sat 
on  the  body,  and  delivered  a  verdict  of  jwilfui  murder, 
his  lordship  was  committed  to  tbe  gaol  of  Leicester. 

After  remaining  in  the  above  place  about  a  fortnight, 
he  was  conveyed  to  London  in  his  own  landeau.    He  be. 
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fcaved  with  the  utmost  composure  during  the  journey, 
aod  being  taken  before  the  house  of  peers,  the  verdict  of 
the  coroner's  jury  waafead  j  Oil  which  ho  was  committed 
to  the  Tower. 

His  lordship's  place  of  oenffoemftit  was  the  round  tour- 
er, near  the  draw-bridge.  Two  wardens  constantly  at- 
tended in  his  room,  and  one  waited  at  the  door.  At  tht 
bottom  of  the  stairs  two  soldiers  were  placed,  with  tbeit 
bavooets  fixed,  and  a  third  was  stationed  on  the  draw* 
bridge ;  and  the  gates  of  the  tower  were  shut  an  boor  be- 
fore tbe  usual  time,  on  occasion  of  his  imprisonment. 

Mrs.  Clifford  now  brought  her  four  children  to  London* 
snd  taking  lodgings  in  Tower-street,  ate  Sent  foeteagote  to 
hi»  lordship  several  times  in  the  day,  and  answers  being 
sent,  the  communication  became  troublesome ;  so  that 
tieir  messages  were  forbid  to  pass  more  than  once  in  the 
day. 

While  in  the  Tower,  lord  Ferrers  lived  in  a  regular 
manner.  His  breakfast  consisted  of  a  muffin,  and  a  ba- 
son of  tga,  with  a  spoonful  of  brandy  in  it.  After  dinner 
and  sapper  he  drank  a  pint  of  wine  mixed  with  water. 
His  behaviour  in  general  was  very  decent,  bet  he  some- 
time* exhibited  evident  proofs  of  discomposure  of  mind. 
H>s  natural  children  were  permitted  to  be  with  him  some 
time ;  hot  Mrs,  Clifford  vm  denied  admittance,  after  re- 
peated  applications. 

Preparations  being  made  for  lord  Ferrers's  trial,  and  lord 
Henty  (tbe  chancellor)  being  created  high  steward  on  the 
occasion,  the  trial  came  on  before  the  house  of  peers,  m 
Westminster-hall,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1169.  The  proof 
of  the  fact  was  sufficiently  clear :  but  lord  Ferrets  cross* 
examined  the  witnesses  in  such  a  manner*  as  gave  suf&- 
cient  proof  of  the  sanity  of  his  mind,  of  which  aojne  doubts 
had  been  entertained. 

Being  found  guilty  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  tbe 
peers  of  Great  Britain,  tbe  lord  high  steward  passed  sear 
tence  that  he  should  be  executed  on  the  21st  of  Aprils 
hut  his  sentence  was  respited  to  the  £tb  of  May. 
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While  in  the  Tower,  lord  Ferrers  left  sixty  pounds  « 
year  to  Mrs.  Clifford,  a  thousand  pounds  to  each  of  his 
natural  daughters,  and  thirteen  hundred  pounds  to  the 
children  of  Mr.  Johnson ;  but  this  last  legacy,  which 
should  have  been  the  first  discharged,  was  never  received. 

This  unhappy  nobleman  petitioned  to  be  beheaded  with- 
in the  Tower :  but  as  the  crime  was  so  atrocious,  the 
king  refused  to  mitigate  the  sentence.  A  scaffold  was 
erected  under  the  gallows  at  Tyburn,  and  covered  with 
black  baize;  and  a  part  of  this  scaffold,  on  which  he 
was  to  stand,  was  raised  about  eighteen  inches  above  the 
rest. 

About  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  execution,  the 
sheriffs  attended  at  the  Tower-gate ;  and  lord  Ferrers  be- 
ing told  they  were  come,  requested  that  he  might  go  in 
his  own  landeau,  instead  of  a  mourning-coach,  which  had 
been  prepared  for  him.  No  objection  being  made  to  this 
request,  he  entered  the  landeau,  attended  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
-Humphries,  chaplain  of  the  Tower.  His  lordship  was 
dressed  in  a  white  suit,  richly  embroidered  with  silver, 
and  when  he  put  it  on,  he  said — "  This  is  the  suit  in 
which  1  was  married,  and  in  which  I  will  die. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Vaiilant  joined  them  at  the  Tower-gate,  and 
taking  his  seat  in  the  landeau,  told  his  lordship  how  disa- 
greeable it  was  to  wait  on  him  on  so  aweful  an  occasion, 
but  that  he  would  endeavour  to  render  his  situation  as  lit- 
tle irksome  as  possible. 

The  procession  now  moved  slowly  through  an  immense 
crowd  of  spectators.  On  their  way,  lord  Ferrers  asked 
Mr.  Vaiilant  if  he  had  ever  seen  such  a  crowd  :  the  sheriff 
replied  in  the  negative;  to  which  the  unhappy  peer  repli- 
ed—" I  suppose  it  is  because  they  never  saw  a  lord  hang- 
ed before." 

The  chaplain  observing  that  the  public  would  be  natu- 
rally inquisitive  about  his  lordship's  religious  opinions:  he 
replied — "  That  he  did  not  think  himself  accountable  to 
the  world  for  his  sentiments  on  religion  ;  but  that  he  al- 
ways believed  in  one  God  the  maker  of  all  things ;   that 
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whatever  were  his  religions  notions,  he  had  never  propa- 
gated them ;  that  all  countries  had  a  form  of  religion,  by 
which  the  people  were  governed,  and  whoever  distucbed 
them  in  it,  he<considered  as  an  enemy  to  society :  that  he 
thought  lord  Bolingbroke  to  blame,  for  permitting  his 
sentiments  on  religion  to  be  published  to  the  world,"— 
And  he  made  other  observations  of  a  like  nature. 

Respecting  the  death  of  Mr.  Johnson,  he  said—"  he 
was  under  particular  circumstances,  and  had  met  with  so 
many  crosses  and  vexations,  that  he  scarce  knew  what  he 
did ;"  but  declared  that  he  had  no  malice  against  the  un- 
fortunate man. 

So  immense  was  the  crowd,  that  it  was  near  three  hours 
before  the  procession  reached  the  place  of  execution  ;  on 
the  way  to  which,  lord  Ferrers  desired  to  stop  to  have  a 
glass  of  wine  and  water;  but  the  sheriff  osberving  that  it 
would  only  draw  a  greater  crowd  about  him,  he  replied— 
"  that  is  true,  by  no  means  stop.'9  He  likewise  observed, 
that  the  preliminary  apparatus  of  death  produced  more 
terror  than  death  itself* 

At  Tyburn  he  expressed  a  wish  to  take  a  final  leave  of 
Mrs.  Clifford ;  but  the  sheriff  advised  him  to  decline  it,  as 
it  would  disarm  him  of  the  fortitude  he  possessed :  to 
which  he  answered — u  If  you,  sir,  think  I  am  wrong,  I  sub* 
mit:"  after  which  he  gave  the  sheriff  a  pocket-book,  con- 
taining a  bank-note,  with  a  ring,  aud  a  purse  of  guineas, 
which  were  afterwards  delivered  to  the  unhappy  wo* 
man. 

The  procession  was  attended  by  a  party  of  horse-gT©- 
nadiers  and  foot-guards,  and  at  the  place  of  execution 
was  met  by  another  party  of  horse,  which  formed  a  cir- 
cle round  the  gallows. 

His  lordship  walked  up  the  steps  of  the  scaffold  with 
great  composure,  and  having  joined  with  the  chaplain  in 
repeating  the  Lord's  prayer,  which  he  called  a  fine  com* 
position,  he  spoke  the  following  words  with  great  ferven* 
cy — «  O  God,  forgive  me  all  my  errors ;  pardon  all  my 
fins!" 
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He  then  presented  his  watch  to  Mr,  Vacant,  and  save 
fire  guinea*  to  the  aeswtaat  of  thee«eaUiej»er,by  mistake* 
itst^d  of  giving  them  to  himself.  The  mater  demand- 
ing the  money,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  parties,  which 
night  hare  discomposed  the  dying  msm,  bad  hot  the  she- 
riff eatirted  his  authority  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

The  executioner  now  proceeding  to  do  his  duty,  lord 
Ferfrevs's  neckcloth  was  taken  off,  a  white  eap,  which  he 
had  brought  in  his  pocket,  pot  on  his  head,  his  arms  se- 
cueed  *tth  a  black  aash,  and  the  baker  put  round  bis  neck* 
He  then  ascended  the  raised  part  of  the  scaffold,  and  dm 
cap  being  pulled  over  his  face,  the  sheriff  gave  a  signal, 
op  which  the  raised  scaflfold  was  struck,  *nd  wnained  le- 
vel with  the  rest. 

After  hanging  an  hour  and  five  minutes,  the  body  was 
received  in  a  coffin  lined  with  white  satin,  and  conveyed 
to  Sitfgeons'-bell*  where  an  iaeisiou  was  made  from  the 
neck  to  the  bottom  of  the  breast,  and  the  bowels  were 
taken  oat ;  on  inspection  of  which,  the  surgeons9  declared 
that  they  had  never  beheld  greater  signs  of  long  life  in 
any  subject  which  had  come  under  their  notice. 

Hi*  lordship's  hat  and  halter  lay  near  his  feet  in  the  cof- 
fin, 90  the  lid  of  which  were  these  words—"  Laurence 
Earl  Ferrers,  suffered  May  5th,  H60."  After  the  body 
bad  rettMned  some  time  at  Surgeons' -hall,  for  public  in- 
spection, it  was  delivered  to  his  friends  for  interment. 
But  it  would  be  unjust  to  his  memory,  not  to  mention 
that,  during  his  imprisonment,  he  had  made  pecuniary  re- 
compence  to  several  persons  whom  he  had  injured,  dur- 
ing the  extravagance  of  those  passions  to  which  he  was 
unhappily  subject* 
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ACCESSARY. 
Executed  at  Bury,  April  23d,  1800. 


j[  ttIS  unfortunate  young  woman,  who  fell  a  victim 
to  the  laws  of  her  country,  was  accused  of  haying  intro- 
duced a  man  into  the  house  of  her  mistress,  who  robbed 
and  afterwards  set  it  on  fire.  This .  unhappy  woman's 
case  occupied  much  attention ;  she  was  generally  consi- 
dered as  the  instrument  made  use  of  by  a  designing  vil- 
lainy and  having  a  most  excellent  character,  it  excitjed  a 
▼ery  strong  interest  in  the  neighbourhood.      .   . 

Being  convicted  of  larceny  oniy  to  the  value  of  forty 
shillings,  at  Bury  assizes,  April,  1800,  and  condemned — 
she  was  left  for  execution.  A  petition  was  immediately 
signed,  most  respectably  and  numerously,  for  her 
respite  and  pardon ;  but  the  Duke  of  Portland. deeming 
she  application  to  arise  from  ill-judged  humanity,  sent 
down  a,  king's  messenger  to  order  her  execution-  Among 
the  persons  who  interested  themselves  the  most  on  this 
occasion,  was  that  very  respectable  magistrate  Mr.  Capel 
•Loft,  who  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Monthly 
Magazine,  setting  lorth  her  case  and  proving  her  an  ob- 
ject of  mercy. 


SIR, 

re, me  Je< 
the  ace 
»•*.  1  U 


OX  IV, 

f€  fGure.me  leave ,tp  caution  you  against  an  implicit 
credit  in  the  accounts  published  in  most  of  the  public  pa- 
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pers,  respecting  the  case  of  the  unhappy  Sarah  Lloyd* 
This  much  only  I  will  say  at  present — a  most  extraordin- 
ary mnd  most  affecting  case  it  is.  I  have  never  heard  of 
one  more  so — I  have  never  known  one  in  any  degree  so 
much  so.  I  was  on  the  grand  jury  which  found  the  two 
bills  of  indictment.  I  was  in  court  at  the  trial.  I  am 
happy,  yet  perhaps  I  ou^ht  not  to  say  so,  that  I  was  not 
in  court  when  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  upon 
her. 

I  have  visited  her  several  times,  since  she  has  been  in 
prison,  with  several  respectable  persons,  and  particularly 
with  a  lady  of  very  superior  understanding ;  and,  who 
struck  with  her  mild  and  ingenuous  countenance,  the  mo- 
desty, unhesitating  clearness,  simplicity  and  ingenuous 
character  of  all  she  says ;  her  meek  and  constant  forti- 
tude, and  her  modest  resignation,  has  interested  herself 
greatly  in  behalf  of  this  young  and  most  singularly 
unhappy .  woman.  She  was  indicted  for  a  burgla- 
rous  robbery   in  the   dwelling  house   of  her    mistress. 

She  was  convicted  of  larceny  alone  to  the  value  of  for* 
ty  shillings.  And  under  what  circumstances  it  will  be 
proper  to  state  more  fully  hereafter.  The  jury  acquitted 
her  of  the  burglarious  part'  of  the  charge  and  thereby  ne- 
gatived any  previous  knowledge  on  her  part  of  a  feloni- 
ous intent  of  any  person.  The  other  indictment  for  ma^ 
licious  bousenring  was  not  even  tried.  Unhappily  per- 
haps for  her  that  it  was  not.  It  seems  but  too  certain  that 
she  will  suffer  death  on  Wednesday  next  ;  and  from  any 
thing  that  I  can  yet  learn,  I  should  fear  a  numerously  and 
respectably  signed  petition  will  not  even  find  its  way  to 
the  king  while  she  yet  lives. 

1  write  only  thus  much  at  present ;  that  if  you  state  the 
supposed  facts  which  have  been  so  widely  diffused  against 
her,  and  have  made  so  dreadful  an  impression ,  you  may 
also  state  these  remarks ;  which  have  for  their  object 
merely  that  the  public  would  suspend  their  judgment  till 
a  full  and  correct  statement  be  laid  before  them,  as  it  ne- 
cessarily must ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  at  least  the 
public  will  not  conclude  her  guilty  of  more  than  that  of 
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which  she  solely  stands  convicted  and  attaint  on  the  record— 
the  larceny  only.  And  as  to  the  nature  and  degree  of 
her  guilt,  even  upon  that,  they  will  estimate  it  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances,  when  fully  before  them. 

Then  perhaps  they  will  have  no  cause  to  wonder  that 
efforts  have  been  made,  as  they  have  certainly  been,  with 
most  persevering  anxiety,  to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  her 
sentence,  so.  far  as  it  effects  her  life :  nor  that  the  prose- 
cutrix, the  committing  magistrate — the  foreman  and  se- 
veral others  of  the  grand  jury,  and  many  persons  of  true 
respec ability,  have  concurred  in  these  efforts,  and  parti- 
cularly persons  in  whose  service  she  has  lived,  aud  who 
speak  of  her  temper,  disposition,  character  and  conduct, 
in  terms  every  way  honourbly.  I  reaigj^  &c. 

Capel  Lojtt." 
Troston,  April  21st. 

In  another  letter  this  gentleman  gives  an  account  of  her 
person,  execution,  &c.  as  follows. 

"  Respecting  the  case  of  Sarah  Lloyd,  what  ought  now 
further  to  be  said,  I  wish  that  I  felt  myself  capable  of 
saving  as  it  deserves.  I  have  reason  to  think  that  she  was 
not  quite  nineteen.  She  was  rather  low  of  stature,  of  a 
pale  complexion,  to  which,  anxiety  and  near  seven  months 
imprisonment  had  given  a  yellowish  tint. 

Naturally  she  appears  to  have  been  fair,  as  when  she 
coloured,  the  colour  naturally  diffused  itself.  Her  coun- 
tenance was  very  pleasing,  of  a  meek  and  modest  express 
sinn  perfectly  characteristic  of  a  mild  affectionate  temper. 
She  had  large  eyes  and  eyelids,  a  short  and  well-formed 
nose,  an  open  forehead,  of  a  grand  and  ingenuous  charuc  - 
ter,  and  very  regular  and  pleasing  f  atures:  her  hair  dark- 
ish brown,  and  her  eyebrows  ratlu  r  darker  than  her  hair ; 
she  had  an  uncommon  and  unaffected  sweetness  in  her 
voice  and  manner.  She  seemed  to  be  above  impatience 
er  discontent,  fear  or  ostentation,  exempt  from  selfish 
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einotion,  but  Attentive  with  pure  sympathy  to  those  whtfni 
her  state  and  the  aff -cting  singularity  of  net  case  And  her 
uniform);  admirable  behaviour  interested  ill  her  behalf. 

When  asked,  April  23,  1800,  the  morriing  on  which 
she  suffered,  how  she  had  slept  the  preceding  night,  she  ' 
paid,  not  well  fte  beginning,  but  quite  well  the  latter  part 
ot  the  night  She  took  an  affectionate,  but  composed  And 
even  cheerful  Lave  of  her  fellow-prisoners  and  rather  gave 
them  comfort  than  needed  to  receive'  it, 

It  was  a  rainy  and  windy  morning.  She  Accepted  of* 
and  held  over  her  head,  an  umbrella,  which  I  brought  With 
me,  and  without  assistance,  though  her  arms  were  confin- 
ed, steadily  supported  it  all  the  way  from  the  prison,  not 
much  less  than  a  mile. 

What  I  said  at  the  place  of  execution,  if  it  had  been 
far  better  said  than  I  was  then  able  to  express  myself  un- 
der the  distress  I  felf,  would  have  been  little  in  compari- 
son of  the  effect  of  her  appearance  and  behaviour  on  the 
-whole  assembly.  That  effect,  none,  who  were  not  pre- 
sent, can  imagine.  Before  this  I  never  attended  an  exe- 
cution, but  it  was  indeed  a  duty  to  attend  this,  and  to 
give  the  last  testimony  of  esteem  to  a  young  person,  whose 
behaviour  after  her  sentence  (I  had  not  seen  her  before^ 
for  in  Court  she  was  concealed  from  me  bv  the  surround- 
ing crowd)  had  rendered  her  so  deserving  of  every  possi- 
ble attention. 

Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  such  distressing 
observations  remarked  that  the  executioner,  though  used 
%o  his  dreadful  office,  appeared  exceedingly  embarrassed, 
and  was  uncommonly  slow  in  those  preparations  which 
immediately  precede  the  fatal  moment,  and  wlr.ch,  in 
suWa  kind  of  death  are  a  severe  trial  of  the  tomtude  of 
the  strongest  and  most  exalted  mind,  and  much  the  more 
so  as  they  tend  to  destroy  the  sympathy  resulting  from 
the  associated  ideas  ot  dignity  in  suffering ;  yet  she  digni- 
fied by  her  deportment  every  humiliating  circumstance  of 
this  othei  wise  most  degrading  ot  deaths,  and  maintained 
an  unaltered  equanimity  and  recoilcctedness,  herself  as- 
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AfiHf  in  fritting  back  iter  Mir  lufd  adjusting  Ac  iustni- 
meflt  of  death  to  her  fleck,* 

TKtere  was  no  plfrtforrfi  not  arty  thin;  m  s  ednratoii  d& 
grte  suitable  to  irdpply  thti  Watrt  af  orte;;  Jrfet  this  Very 
voting  £nd  wbdily  unedd  bated  wottttn,  naturdHy  of  a  very 
tender  deposition,  And  ffoto'hef  rftttd  And  amfable  temper, 
accustomed  td  be  treated  as  theJf  ©Mid  irt  the  f&nftlie*  itt 
which  she  had  lived,  And  Who  Oonsequemly  IwtifiOrleamu 
ed  fbrtitade  frorh  experience  either  of  danger  Of  bwd* 
sHIp,  and  in  prison  the  humafrKy  of  Mr.  Ort-idge"  had  beeri 
parental  towards  Her,  appeared  wrth  *  sereritty  tlratstiBtfi-t 
ed  more  than  huttiah ;  alttd  When  tftto  gat*  thft  wgriaij 
tfore  was  a  recollected  gracefulness  an*  sihKmity  in 
h<*r  mahner  that  struck  every  heart,  arid  is  above  Word*  of 
idea. 

I  was  so  rery  near  to  het  the  whole  time,  that  near* 
sighted  as  I  am,  I  can  fully  depend  dn  the  certainty  of 
my  information  . 

After  she  had  been  suspended  more  thai*  a  minute,  her 
hands  were  twice  evenly  and  gently  raised,  and  gradual- 
ly let  to  Fall  without  the  least  appearance  of  convulsive  or 
invohmtary  triotiort,  in  a  mfemier  which  could  hardly  be 
mistaken,  whfen  interpreted*  as  designing  to  signify  cbfl- 
tent  and  r&$gri*ttoA. 

At  all  events,  independently  of  this  circumstance, 
which  was  noticed  by  taany,  her  whole  conduct  evident^ 
ly  showed,  from  this  ten* per  of  mind,  a  composed,  and 
evert  cheerftd  Submission  to  the  views  and  witf  tof  heaven; 
a  modest  unaffected  submission  entirely  becoming  her 
a$e,  her  sex,  and  situation."  Here  the  Writer,  referring 
to  -an  account  in  the  Ipswich  paper,  observes :  "  Hie 
word  accomplice  is  used, — whoever  admits  a  MAn  wa* 
concerned,  wiM  see  reason  to  regard  that  mart  afc  far  more 
than  an  accomplice.  I  believe  it  were  not  impossible  (but 
would  indeed  be  nearly  inevitable)  for  arty  attentive  miffd* 
weighing  the  circumstances  of  this,  perhaps*  unexampled 
c<tsc,  to  cortie  to  the  same  conclusion  Which  febl  IflAg  itt. 
pressed  itsdf  on  mioet 
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That  conclusion  leaves  to  ber  a  share  of  the  guilt* 
which  is  indeed  "  comparative  innocence,"  and  the  ver- 
dict of  the  jury,  who,  I  believe,  in  that  verdict  thought 
they  had  saved  her  life,  imports  not  a  greater  share.  Yet 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  admirable  character  which  has 
been  given  of  her  by  those  in  whose  service  she  had  long- 
est lived,  viz.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Bildeston,  grocer  and  lin- 
en-draper; Mr.  Henry,  farmer;  from  Midsupimer  1195, 
to  Michaelmas  1797,  for  the  best  temper,  a  meek,  peacea- 
ble, quiet  disposition  ;  honesty,  modesty,  uniformly  good 
behaviour  in  all  respects ;  freedom  not  only  from  blame, 
but  from  any  circumstances  tending  to  suspicion  of  it. 

The  jury  knew  of  her  character  only  by  her  affecting* 
appeal  to  Mrs.  Syer  the  prosecutrix  herself.  For  she  had 
sot  been  sending  after  those  who  could  speak  to  her  cha- 
racter during  her  confinement,  and  therefore  being  asked, 
she  answered  she  did  not  know  whether  there  was  any, 
meaning,  certainly,  in  court,  except  it  was  Mrs.  Syer. 
Aud  the  jury,  under  the  circumstances  of  no  evidence 
being  given  against  the  other  party  indicted,  had  not  the- 
usual  means,  which,  wjhere  two  persons  are  indicted,  a 
jury  almost  constantly  has,  of  forming  some  estimate  of 
the  proportion  of  guilt  which  may  belong  to  either ;  nor 
could  they  even  see,  or  perhaps  under  those  circumstan- 
ces, imagine,  bow  peculiar  her  case  was,  even  as  to  that 
for  which  she  was  convicted,  inBnitely  the  smallest  part 
of  the  feharge  which  the  two  indictments  contained. 

I  do  not,  therefore,  arrange  the  verdict  of  the  jury  ;  the 
verdict  could  not  be  otherwise ;  it  was  just,  it  was  discri- 
minating, it  was  humanely  considerate, and,  I  think,  I  say 
nothing  which  is  unbecoming  when  I  say  this,  that  al- 
though the  verdict,  and  the  consequent  sentence  were  ac- 
cording to  law,  death  being  the  sentence  under  the  sta- 
tute of  Anne,  the  case  was  such  as  had.  a  strong,  and  I 
think,  almost  singular  plea  for  the  extenuation  of  mercy. 
The  force  and  nature  of  this  pie. a,  which  appeared  im- 
perfectly at  the  trial,  and  at  the  same  time  of  passing 
sentence,  more  and  more  developed  itself  progressively 
to  the  last. 
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I  shall  ever  deeply  regret  that  it  did  not  appear  so  to 
the  judge,  and  most  of  all,  that  when,  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  it  is  declared  that  it  is  the  right  of  the  subject  to 
petition ;  that  in  this  instance  there  is  treason  to  conclude, 
that  a  petition,  though  in  behalf  of  life,  and  numerously 
and  most  respectably  signed,  was,  notwithstanding,  never 
presented  to  the  king ! !  !  I  would  rather  suffer  any  thing 
than  have  this  omission  to  impute  to  myself. 

I  remain,  &c. 

Capel  Lofft." 
Troston,May  19th, 

Such,  however,  were  the  exaggerations  of  ,the  London 
printers,  which  ascribed  to  this  unfortunate  woman  all  the 
crime,  that  we  need  not  wonder  there  was  no  attention 
paid  to  the  petition. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  one,  f  Times,  April  11 J 
by  which  the  reader  will  see  quite  a  different  representa- 
tion from  the  above: — "  The  circumstances  attending 
the  case  of  Sarah  Lloyd  are  perhaps  uneouaUed  for  the 
atrocious  intentions  of  the  perpetrator,  who  was  a  servant 
to  a  very  respectable  lady,  residing  at  Hadleigh,  named 
Syer.  On  the  3d  of  October  last,  she  set  her  mistress's 
house  on  fire  in  four  different  places,  and  robbed  her  of 
some  considerable  property.  Her  intention  was  the  de- 
struction of  her  protectress,  for,  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
her  mistress,  the  principal  combustibles  were  placed  un- 
der a  stair-case  which  led  to  her  mistress's  bed-room,  and 
but  for  the  timely  assistance  of  the  neighbourhood,  she 
would  have  perished  in  the  fire." 

The  incendiary  and  intended  murder,  here  asserted  as 
facts  of  her  deep  ingratitude  and  base  depravity,  were 
neither  tried  nor  proved — and  of  the  burglary  she  was 
acquitted,  which  acquittal  roust  also  acquit  her  of  the 
•ther  charges. 


.     ,,  .   16BT    ■*■• 
JAMES  MACLANC, 

•  >£tecotai  «t  Tyburn,  Oct.  3d,  1750. 


X  HIS  malefactor  was  descended  frem  a  reputable- 
•family  in  the  north  of  Scotland  :  but  his  father '  having 
been  liberally  educated  in  the  university  of  Glasgow, 
went  to  settle  at  Mouaghan,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  as 
preacher  to  a  congregation  of  dissenters  hi  that  place, 
where  he  married  and  had.two  sons ;  the  elder  of  whom 
was  bred  to  the  church,  and  preached  many  years  to  the 
English  congregation  at  the  Hague,  and  was  equally 
<*em&rkab{f  for  his  learning  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart. 

This,  his  younger  son,  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age 
when  his  father  died,  and  the  old  gentleman  having  be. 
<queathed  his  effects  to  him,  he  dissipated  all  before  he 
-bad  attained  'his  twentieth  year.  In  this  dilemma  he  ap- 
plied for  relief  to  his  mother's  relations,  with  a  view  to  fit 
•him  out  for  the  naval  service ;  but  as  they  refused  to  assist 
jbim,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  a  gentleman  named 
Howard,  with  whom  he  came  to  London. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis  be  abandoned 
•bis service;  and  returning  to  Ireland,  he  again  solicited 
the  assistance  of  his  mother's  relations,  who  were  either 
unwilling  or  unable  to  afford  him  relief.  He  was,  bow., 
ever,  assisted  by  his  brother  at  the  Hague,  till  his  expen- 
ces  began  to  be  too  considerable  for  a  continued  support 
from  that  quarter:  hereupon  he  found  it  necessary  to  pro- 
cure some  employment;  and  making  interest  with  a  military 
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gentleman  who  had  known  his  father,  be  recommended 
him  to  a  colonel  who  had  a  country  seat  near  Cork*  "this 
gentleman  engaged  him  as  a  butler  ;  and  he  continued  a 
considerable  time  in  his  service,  till;  secreting  some  effects, 
he  was  dismissed  with  disgrace,  and  rendered  unable  to 
procure  another  place  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Now  reduced  to  circumstances  of  distress,  he  conceiv- 
ed an  idea  of  entering  into  the  Irish  brigade  in  the  service 
of  France,  and  communicated  his  intention  to  a  gentle- 
man, who  advised  him  to  decline  all  thoughts  of  such  a 
procedure,  as  he  could  have  no  prospect  of  rising  in  his 
profession,  unless  he  changed  his  religion  ;  a  circumstance 
that  he  would  not  consent  to,  for  he  still  retained  some 
flense  of  the  pious  education  he  had  received. 

Notwithstanding  the  colonel  abovementioned  had  dis- 
missed him  his  service,  yet  fearing  that  his  desperate  cir- 
cumstances might  induce  him  to  father  acts  of  dishonesty 
he  entrusted  him  with  the  care  of  his  baggage  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  Maclane  wishing  to  enter  as  a  private  man  in 
lord  Albemarle's  troop  of  horse  guards,  solicited  the  colo- 
nel to  advance  him  the  necessary  sum  to  procure  his  ad* 
mission.  The  colonel  seemed  willing  to  favour  his 
scheme  ;  but  thinking  it  dangerous  to  trust  the  money  in 
his  hands,  be  committed  it  to  the  care  of  an  officer  belong- 
ing to  the  troop,  which  was  then  in  Flanders.  Every 
thing  was  prepared  ;  and  his  credentials  were  ready  for 
his  joining  the  troop,  when  he  suddenly  declined  all 
thoughts  of  entering  into  the  army.  His  ruling  passioa 
was  dress,  as  an  introduction  to  the  company  of  women ; 
and  having  received  about  fifty  pounds  from  some  females 
of  more  good-nature  than  sense,  under  pretence  or  fitting 
himself  out  for  a  West  India  voyage,  he  expended  the 
greater  part  of  it  in  elegant  clothes,  and  commenced  a 
professed  fortune-hunter.    x 

At  length  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Macglegno, 
a  horse-dealer,  with  whom  he  received  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  he  commenced  the  business  of  a  grocer,  inf 
V#i*  1  X 
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Wei  beck- street,  Cavendish-square,  and  supported  Jatffa~ 
mily  with  some  degree  of  credit  fill  the  ejtfnratian  cf 
three  years,  when  his  wile  died,  leaving  tm»nrf«iftdbagb~ 
ters  to  the  care  of  ber  relatives,  who  kansby  undertook  to 
provide  for  them. 

Hitherto  Maclane's  character  among  >bis  neighbours 
was  un impeached :  but  soon  after  the  death  <ef  his  -wife, 
he  sold  his  stock  in  trade  and  furniture,  and  assumed  the 
character  of  a  fine  gentleman,  in  die  hope  of  engaging 
the  attention  of  some  lady  of  fortune,  towhich  .he  thought 
himself  entitled  by  the  gracefulness  ofbistpeison,andthe 
elegance  of  his  appearance.  At  the  enddf  aboot  siac  stontbs 
be  had  expended  all  his  money,  and  became  very  unhappy 
from  reflecting  on  that  change  of  fortune  <that  would  pro- 
bably  reduce  him  to  his  former  state  of  aenritude. 

While  in  this  state  of  dejection,  on  Irish  apothecary, 
named  Plunkett,  visited  him,  and  enquired  into  the  oause 
of  his  despondency.  Maclane  acknowledged .  the  reduced 
state  of  his  finances  $  candidly  confessed  that  /he  faad  no 
money  left,  nor  knew  any  way  of  raising  a  sbUliftig  but 
by  the  disposal  of  his  wearing  apparel :  «  1  tbougbt,  < re- 
joined the  apothecary,}  ybu  had  some  spirit  and  .raeii*. 
tion,  with  some  knowledge  of  the  wx>fld»  A  farawe  nan 
bas  a  right  to  live,  and  not  went  the  tonvenienftiasj«f  fife^ 
while  the  dull,  plodding,  busy  knaves  cany  Jcaeh  in  itfagar 
pocket.  We  must  draw  upon  them  to<swpply«wr  wants  : 
there  needs  only  impudence,  and  getting  the  bettor  of  * 
few  idle  scruples ;  there  is  scarfce  any  nnrnragc  fii  tmijpry _ 
All  we  have  to  deal  with  are  mere  potawons." 

These  arguments  co-operated  so  forcibly  with  flbe  po- 
verty of  Maclane,  that  he  entered  into  <cdn«eM*tx>ft  with 
Plunkett  on  the  subject  of  going  on  the  highway  ;  and  *t 
length  they  entered  into  a  solemn  agreement  to  -abide  by 
each  other  in*  all  adventures,  and  to  shave 'the.  profit  of 
their  depredations  to  the  last  shilling :  nor  does  it  appear 
that  either  of  them  ever  defrauded  the  other. 

Their  first  robbery  was  on  Hounslow  sheath,  *rtiore 
they  stopped  a  grazier  on  his  return  from  Smithfield,  .and 
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took  froathUn  about  sixty  pound*.  This  money  being 
soon  spent  in  extravagance,  thoy  were  induced  to  take  a 
ride  w  the  St.  Alhan's  road,  and  teeing  a  stage-coach 
coraii|g.f<Htward».they  agreed  to  ride  up  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  carriage.  Maclane's  fears  induced  him  to 
beritftto.;  and  wheo  Plunkett  ordered  the  driver  to  stop, 
it  was  with-  the  utmost  trepidation  that  the  other  demand- 
ed the  money  of  the  passengers. 

On  their  return  to  London  at  night,  Plunkett  censured 
him  as  a  coward,  and  told  him  that  he  was  .unfit  for  his 
burifww*  Th*bad  such  *n  effect  on  him,  that  he  soon 
after  wards  went  out  alone,  and  unknown  to  Plunkett; 
sad  baring  robbed  a  gentleman  of  a  large  sum,  be  re* 
turned  and  shared  it  with  his  companion.  Afterwards  he 
stopped  and  robbeki  the  honourable  Horaoe  Walpole, 
(late;  Lord  Or  ford)  and  his  pistol  accidentally  went  off 
during  the  attack. 

for  soote  time  did  he  oenti&ue  this  irregular  mode  of 
life^during  which  be  paid  two  guineas  a  week  for  bis 
lodgings,  and  lived  in  a  style  of  elegance,  which  he  ac* 
counted  for  by  asserting!  that  ho  had  an  estate  in  Ireland 
which  produced  seven-  hufldtad  pounds  a  year ;  while  his 
children,  were  under  the  care  of'  his  mother-in-law,  whom 
he  seldom  visited. 

Quia  particular  occasion  ho  narrowly  escaped  the  hands 
of  justice*  which  terrified  bim^o  much,  that  he  went  to 
Holland  oa  a  visit  to  his  bsottier,,  who  received  him  with 
every  mark  of  fraternal  affection ;  and  though  unsuspect- 
ing the  .mode  in  which  he  lived,  but  having  too  much  rea- 
son to  fear  tbatihe  was  of  a  dissipated  turn  of  mind,  gave 
him  the  best  advice  for  the  regulation  of  his  future  can. 
duct. 

Having  remained  in  Holland  till  he  presumed  his  trans* 
actions  in  this. country  were  in  some  measure  forgotten, 
he  returned  to  England,  renewed  his  depredations  on  the 
public,  and  livdd  in  a  style  of  the  utmost  elegance.  He 
frequented  all  the  public  places,  was  well  known  at  the 
gasma^-bouses*  and  was  not  uafrequent  in  his  visits  to  la* 
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dies  of  easv  virtue.  The  speciousness  of  bis  behaviour, 
the  gracefulness  of  his  person,  and  the  elegance  of  his  ap- 
pearance, combined  to  make  him  a  welcome  visitor  even 
at  the  houses  of  women  of  character ;  and  he  had  so  far 
ingratiated  himself  into  the  affections  of  a  young  lady? 
that  her  ruin  would  probably  have  been  the  consequence 
of  their  connexion,  but  that  a  gentleman  casually  hear* 
iiig  of  this  affair,  and  knowing  that  Maclane's  highest 
character  was  that  of  a  sharper,  interposed  his  timely  ad- 
vice, and  saved  her  from  destruction. 

Hereupon  his  visits  were  forbidden ;  a  circumstance 
that  chagrined  him  so  much,  that  he  sent  a  challenge 
to  the  gentleman,  which  was  treated  with  a  just  degree  of 
contempt  that  aggravated  his  vexation.  Encouraged  by 
his  repeated  successes  on  the  road,  Maclane  was  thrown 
off  his  guard ;  he  became  every  day  more  free  to  commit 
robbery,  and  less  apprehensive  of  detection :  for  he  una* 
gined  that  Plunkett's  turning  evidence  could  alone  affect 
him  ;  and  he  had  no  doubt' of  the.  fidelity  of  his  accom- 
plice. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1750,  these  confederates  riding 
out  together,  met  the  earl  of  Eglington  in  a  post-chatse 
beyond  Hounslow,  when  Maclane  advancing  to  the  post- 
boy, commanded  him  to  stop,  but  placed  himself  in  a 
direct  line  before  the  driver,  lest  his  lordship  should  shoot 
him  with  a  blunderbuss,  with  which  he  always  travelled ; 
for  he  was  sensible  that  the  Peer  would  not  fire  so  as  to 
endanger  the  life  of  the  post-boy.  In  the  interim  Plun- 
kett  forced  a  pistol  through  the  glass  at  the  back  of  the 
chaise,  and  threatened  instant  destruction  unless  his  Lord- 
$h<p  threw  away  the  blunderbuss. 

His  Lordship's  dangerous  situation  rendered  compliance 
necessary,  and  he  was  robbed  of  his  money  and  a  surtout 
coat ;  an  I  after  the  carriage  drove  forward,  Maclane  took 
up  the  coat  and  blunderbuss.  The  same  day  they  stop- 
ped the  Salisbury  stage,  and  took  two  portmanteaus, 
which,  with  the  booty  they  had  already  obtained,  were 
conveyed  to  Maclane'*  lodgings  in  Pall-Ma]),  where  tijg 
plunder  was  shared. 
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Immediately  notice  of  this  robbery  was  given  in  the 
newspapers,  and  the  articles  stolen  were  described ;  yet 
Maciane  was  so  much  off  his  guard,  that  he  stripped  the 
lace  from  a  waistcoat,  the  property  of  one  of  the  gentle- 
men who  had  been  robbed,  and  happened  to  carry  it  for 
sale  to  the  laceman  of  whom  it  had  been  purchased. 

He  also  went  to  a  salesman  in  Mob  mouth -street,  named 
Loader,  who  attended  him  to  his  lodgings,  but  had  no 
sooner  seen  what  clothes  he  had  to  sell,  than  he  knew 
them  to  be  those  which  bad  been  advertised ;  and  pretend* 
ing  that  he  had  not  money  enough  to  purchase  them, 
said  he  would  go  home  for  more ;  instead  of  which  he  pro* 
cured  a  constable,  apprehended  Maciane,  and  took  him 
before  a  magistrate.  Many  persons  of  rank,  of  both  sexes, 
attended  his  examination;  several  of  whom  were  so  affect- 
ed with  his  situation,  that  they  contributed  liberally  to- 
wards his  present  support. 

Being  committed  to  the  Gatehouse,  he  requested  a  se- 
cond examination  before  the  magistrate,  when  he  confess- 
ed all  that  was  alledged  against  him ;  and  bis  confession 
was  taken  in  writing.  On  this  he  was  recommitted  to 
prison,  and  during  his  confinement  a  gentleman  wrote  to 
Ins  brother  at  the  Hague  a  narrative  of  his  nnhappy  case, 
to  which  the  following  answer  was  sent. 

"  Utrecht,  August  16th,  N.  S.  1750. 

f  SIR, 

"  I  received  your  melancholy  letter ;  but  the  dismal 
pews  it  contained  had  reached  me  before  it  arrived,  as  I 
have  been  happily  absent  from  the  Hague  some  time.  I 
never  thought  that  any  belonging  to  me  would  have  load- 
ed me  with  such  heart-breaking  affliction,  as  the  infamous 
crimes  of  him,  whom  I  will  call  brother  no  more,  have 
brought  upon  me.  How  often,  and  how  solemnly,  have 
I  admonished  him  of  the  miserable  consequences  of  an 
idle  life,  and  alas !    to  no  purpose !   However  that  be,  I 
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htve  ifcade  all  *he  interest  possible,  for  bis  life ;  filled  with 
shame*  and-corffuskmy  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  make 
dAnfeods  so*  contrary  fojustice*  and  hardly  knowing  with 
what  free  to*  do  it>  ia  the.  character  I  bear  as  a  minister  of 
truth  and  righteousness. 

It  is) the  interest  of  some  friends  I  hare  made  herer  that 
fan  milprmrn  hb  life 3  they  have  lest  no  time  in  applying, 
andlhbpe  their  Endeavours  will  be  successful;  but  I 
•till  hope  more,  that  if  Providence  should  order  events, 
at  that  hfe  escape*  the  Utmost  rigour  of  the  law,  and  haa 
that  life  prolonged  wfaieh  he  deserves  not  to  enjoy  any 
longer,  1-  bopey  or  rather  wish,  that  in  such  a  case  he 
may  hare  a  proper  fens*  and  feeling  of  hi*  enormous 
crimes,  whidh  hly  art  ample  foundation  for  drawiug  out 
the  wretched  remainder  of  his  days  in  sorrow  and  repen- 
tance. 

With  respect  to  me,  it  would  give  me  consolation,  if  I 
could  hope  that  <hia  wetoW  be  the  issue  of  his  trial ;  it 
wodkbcoihfbrt  me  onrfaia  account  as  he  is  a  man,  because 
I  wiHworeratefcoow^edge  him  in  any  nearer  relation>and 
fcecantte,'  except  soeh  good  offices  aa  former  ties  and  pre- 
aeot  humanity  demand  from  me  iu  his  behalf,  I  am  deter- 
mined never  to  hare  any  farther  correspondence  with 
him  during  this  mortal  life.  I  have  given  orders  to  look 
towards  his  subsistence,  and  what  is  necessary  for  it. 

I  am  obliged  to  you,  Sir,  for  your  attention  in  com- 
municating to  me  this  dismal  news,  and  shall  willingly 
embrace  any  opportunity  of  shewing  myself,  Sir,,  your 
most  obedient,    &c. 

*€  IV  S.  lif  y<nx  fie*  this  my  unhappy  brother,  let  him 
know  my  compassion  for  his  misery,  as  well  as  my  indig- 
nation against  his  crimes ;  and  also  that  I  shall  omit  no- 
thing in  ifiy  potter  to  have  his  sufferings  mitigated.  He 
has,  I  fear,  broke  my  heart,  and  will  make  me  drag  out 
the  rest  of  my  days  in  sorrow." 
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At  tfae  next  sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey,  ¥™fiif  twiw, 
dieted,  and  pleading  *  Nat  Guiky  ;*  need  a  paper  flkat 
bad  been  drawn  up  for  Jrim,  tending  to  extenuate  hi* 
crimes:  but  hit  confession  being  produced  agftiatt  bun,  ami 
mooh  corroborative  proof  arising,  the  jury  iound  tim 
guilty  without  quitting  the  court*  Tbe  .qhief  oxidase* 
were  the  things  found  in  his  lodgings,  among  which  nm 
the  coat  and  blunderbuss  Jie  had  taken  from  iLosd  tEglingb 
ten:  his  lordship,  however,  /did  .net  appear  against 
him. 

When  brought  up  to  receive  sentence  of  death,  mmt 
asked,  as  is  customary,  what  fee  iiad  rto  say  <a|di^nself,sfae 
made  an  essay  to  address  the  court ;  but  his  powess  Cut* 
kg,  be  only  exclaimed  H  My  lord,  I^eannat.spe^d^ 

Having  been  educated  as  adissepter,  Jie  <was  attended, 
at  his  own  request,  by  Dr.  Allen,  a  >ie^read  divine *f<«be 
Presbyterian  persuasion.  When /the  doctpr  fast  visited 
him,  he  found  bint  in  a  state  ef  (feeadftll  dgjeetiq*of  mind, 
but  by  no  means  an  infidel  with  respect  to  religious^nfU 
ters.  He  confessed  that -his  companions  *had  onpsobated 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but,  for  his  part,  he  had  always 
believed  them,  however  contrary  to  them  he  bad  acted  r 
and  he  attributed  this  faith  to  the  religious  education  he 
bad  received. 

The  doctor  remarking  that  the  paper  he  had  read  at  hie 
trial  was  no  proof  of  his  penitence,  he  said  an  attorney 
had  advised  him  to  make  that  defence,  and  be  thought 
himself  justified  in  such  an  attempt  to  preserve  his  life. 
He  confessed  that  he  entertained  but  small  hope  of  a  re* 
prieve ;  and  being  told  that  tbe  number  of  robberies  then 
lately  committed  by  persons  of  genteel  appearance  seem* 
ed  to  preclude  any  hope,  he  submitted  with  great  resigna- 
tion, wished  that  his  fate  might  afford  a  warning  to  the 
young  and  thoughtless,  and  earnestly  exclaimed,  "  Glad 
should  I  be,  as  my  life  hath  been  vile,  my  death  might  be 
useful  !" 

He  behaved  still  more  composed  than  before,  after  the 
arrival  of  the  warrant  for  his  execution.    Some  gentle* 
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men  having  brought  a  letter  from  Maclane's  brother  in 
Holland,  Dr.  Allen  delivered  it  to  him  in  their  presettce* 
on  the  day  before  his  execution.  On  the  receipt  of  it* 
he  exclaimed,  "  O  my  dear  brother !  I  have  broke  his 
heart !"  After  hesitating  some  time,  he  said,  "  I  have 
been  long  acquainted  with  sorrow,  and,  cutting  as  this 
letter  will  be  to  my  heart,  I  will  read  it."  Observing  the 
first  words  in  it  to  be  "  Unhappy  brother  !"  he  cried, 
"  Unhappy,  indeed  !"  and  then  read  the  letter  with  as 
much  composure  as  his  conflicting  passions  would  per* 
mit. 

Having  spent  the  last  night  in  devotion,  be  prepared 
to  meet  his  fate  with  decent  resignation.  The  next 
morning,  he  received  the  sacrament,  and  when  going  to 
the  place  of  execution,  it  was  observed  that  his  behaviour 
was  uncommonly  penitent. 

After  the  cap  was  drawn  over  his  eyes,  he  said,  "  O 
God  !  forgive  my  enemies,  bless  my  friends,  and  receive 
my  soul!" 

He  suffered  at  Tyburn,  October  3d,  1750. 
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WILLIAM  PAGE, 

HIGHWAYMAN. 


Executed  at  Maidstone,  April  6tfa,  1758. 


1  HIS  malefactor  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  at  Hamp- 
ton, and  being  a  boy  of  promising  parts,  was  sent  to  Loni 
don  to  the  care  of  his  cousin,  who  was  a  haberdasher,  and 
who  engaged  to  see  him  educated. 

His  kinsman  sent  him  to  school,  where  he  soon  distin* 
guished  himself  beyond  his  associates,  not  only  in  dexteri* 
ty  at  such  games  as  children  amuse  themselves  with,  but 
in  all  the  little  arts  of  defraud ;  so  that  his  school-fellows 
were  afraid  to  engage  with  one  who  possessed  such  supe* 
riority  of  address  and  management. 

A  few  particulars  in  the  early  part  of  Page's  life  we 
now  recite,  on  account  of  their  singularity  ;  not  that  we 
would  have  any  attention  paid  to  the  old  proverb,  which 
says,  that  "  he  that  is  born  to  be  hanged,  will  never  be 
drowned. 

During  the  hard  frost,  in  the  winter  of  1739,  Page  was 
sliding  with  other  boys  on  the  canal  in  St.  James's  park, 
when  the  ice  broke  under  him,  and  he  sunk ;  and  the  ice 
immediately  closing  over  him,  be  must  have  perished ; 
but  just  at  this  juncture  the  ice  again  broke  with  another 
boy  near  biro,  and  Page  rose  prccicely  at  the  vacancy 
made  by  the  latter,  woo  was  drowned ;  but  Page  was 
saved. 

In  the  summer  following  this  singular  escape,  Page  was 
t<"'ing  to  swim  with  corks  in  the  Thames,  when  they  slip* 
VoIh.1  •  Y       ' 
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ped  from  under  his  arms,  and  he  sank ;  bat  a  waterman 
got  him  up*  and  he  soon  recovered. 

Going  up  the  river  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  about  five 
years  afterwards,  with  several  other  young  fellows,  the 
boat  over-set  with  them  in  Chelsea-reach,  and  every  one 
in  the  boat  was  drowned,  except  Page. 

On  a  voyage  to  Scotland,  about  eighteen  months  after 
this  escape,  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  foundered  in  Yar- 
mouth-roads, and  most  of  the  people  on  board  perished  ; 
but  another  vessel,  observing  their  distress,  sent  out  a  long- 
boat, by  the  help  of  which  Page  and  a  few  others  saved 
their  lives. 

His  relation,  the  haberdasher,  employed  bw  in  his  shop; 
but  he  greatly  neglected  his  business  to  attend  the  arts  of 
dress.  He  was  such  a  consummate  coxcomb  that  be  wa* 
perpetually  employing  tailors  to  alter  bis  clothes  to  any 
new  fashion  he  had  seen.  This  being  observed  by  his  kins- 
man, he  directed  the  tailors  in  the  neighbourhood  npt  to 
receive  his  orders.  Thus  disappointed,  our  b$ro  procur- 
ed a  dark  lantern,  which  be  secreted  under  bis  bed*  tijd 
when  all  the  family  were  asleep,  he  used  to.  alter  hip 
clothes,  to  make  them  resemble  the  fashions  then  pre* 
vailing. 

His  relation  observing  this  bis  strong  propensity  to  bft  a 
coxcomb,  abridged  him  of  those  pecuniary  allowances 
he  had  hitherto  granted  him ;  which  tempted  Page  to  rob 
the  till ;  and  the  first  offence  he  committed  of  this  kind 
Was,  to  discharge  a  pretended  debt  foe  which,  a  woman 
with  ^hom  he  was  acquainted  bad  been  arrested  by  a 
jpilow  who  was  oonnected  with.her. 

fcfihis  robbery  waa  not  discovered  for  some  days ;  and 
when  it  was,  all  the  servants  were  taxed  with  it,  though 
Page  was  least  suspected  ;  and  on  his  steady  denial  of  it* 
the  matter  was  suffered  to  rest  for  the  present,  though 
the  money  missing  was  above  fifteen  pounds.  The  kins- 
man, however,  with  a  view  to  discover  the  thief,  marked 
several  guineas,  which  he  put  into  the  till ;  and  they  were 
soon  afterwards  taken  out  by  Page.     The  money  bejng 
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missed,  the  toaster  went  to  the  chamber  of  each  servant 
at  night,  and  at  length  found  it  hi  Page's  pocket :  .the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  he  was  turned  out  of  the 
house  immediately. 

Thus  distressed,  he  repaired  to  his  female  acquaintance, 
who  seemed  ready  to  receive  him  with  caresses;  but  un- 
derstanding what  had  happened,  she  caused  her  bullies  to 
drive  him  from  the  house,  exclaiming  that  "  it  was  no 
receptacle  for  thieves ;  and  that  she  would  not  run  the 
risk  of  having  her  lodgings  searched  for  such  a  wretch." 
Thus  repulsed,  where  be  bad  the  greatest  expectation 
of  shelter  and  protection,  he  wandered  the  streets  for 
some  hours,  irresolute  how  to  dispose  of  himself.  On  the 
following  day,  he  went  to  Greenwich ;  but  being  totally 
destitute  of  money,  and  almost  starving,  he  resolved  to 
write  to  his  relation  to  beg  pardon  for  past  faults. 

Raving  pawned  two  handkerchiefs,  he  purchased  soma 
provision  *  and  then  wrote  the  letter,  which  he  carried  to 
London,  This  letter  So  affected  the  kinsman,  that  he 
wrote  him  an  answer,  and  sent  him  a  guinea  for  present 
•apply :  but  to  show  his  detestation  of  the  crime,  in ti mat- 
ed that  he  would  prosecute  him  for  the  robbery,  if  he 
presumed  to  make  a  second  application. 

On  Receipt  of  the  money,  Page  exclaimed  "  I  shall 
not  starve  yet  l"  but  soch  was  his  improvidence,  that  he 
immediately  went  to  the  vile  woman  with  whom  he  had 
been  connected,  and  by  the  next  day  the  guinea  was 
spent :  however,  she  prevailed  on  him  to  write  to  his  re- 
.  lattah  for  a  fresh  supply*  » 

Thus  was  the  worst  stef)  he  could  have  taken :  for  the 
kinsman,  having  this  palpable  proof  of  his  extravagance, 
refused  him  all  farther  assistance.— -Thus  reduced,  he  went 
to  his  father;  but  the  kinsman  having  written  an  account 
of  his  irregular  conduct,  the  father  insisted  on  his  leaving 
the  house  immediately ,  or  he  would  have  him  taken  into 
custody  as  a  Vagabond. 

Hereupon  Page  travelled  a  few  miles  to  a  relation,  who 
clothed  him,  give  htm  money,  and  advised  him  to,  go  to 
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Lortdon,  and  seek  a  service ;  but,  conscious  of  his  want  of 
character,  he  went  to  York,  where  he  got  connected  with 
a  company  of  strolling  players. 

In  this  situation  he  had  some  success.  He  played  Po- 
lydore  and  Castalio,  and  being  almost  beardless,  perform- 
ed some  women's  parts  without  censure.  Soon  afterwards, 
he  attempted  the  part  of  Cato  ;  but  being  quite  drunk, 
he  tell  speechless  on  the  stage,  while  repeating  the  famous 
soliloquy ;  and  being  carried  off  by  the  other  actors,  he 
could  never  recover  his  credit  with  the  audience,  and  was 
dismissed  the  company. 

From  York  he  went  to  Scarborough,  intending  to  have 
joined  with  a  theatrical  band  at  that  place,  but  there  was 
no  vacancy  to  admit  of  his  service.  Thus  disappointed, 
he  repaired  to  a  gaming-table,  where  be  employed  a  few 
guineas,  which  he  had  brought  from  York,  and  soon  won 
two  hundred  ;  but,  by  a  pursuit  of  the  game,  he  soon  lost 
all  his  money. 

Thus  distressed,  a  gentleman  offered  to  take  him  to 
London  in  the  character  of  a  livery  servant. — Page  hesi- 
tated for  some  time ;  but  his  necessity  obliging  him  to 
accept  the  offer ,  he  put  on  the  livery  suit.  Several  per- 
sons who  had  seen  him  appear  as  a  gentleman  at  Scarbo- 
rough, still  treated  him  as  such,  presuming  that  a  frolic 
had  given  rise  to  the  metamorphosis ;  but  they  were  soon 
undeceived  by  his  master,  who  told  them  the  true  state  of 
t he  case.        * 

When  the  gentleman  and.  his  new  servant  came  near 
London,  they  were  robbed  by  a  highwayman ;  and  Page 
hearing  of  several  exploits  performed  by  the  same  man 
within  a  few'  weeks,  (as  he  supposed  by  the  description  or 
his  dres*)  thence  conceived  the  first  idea  of  going  on  the 
highway :  but  he  lived  above  a  year  with  his  master  after 
this,  giving  no  reason  to  suspect  bis  fidelity. 

When  he  quitted  this  master,  he.  rtcommended  him  to 
another ;  but  an  infectious  disorder  obliged  him  to  quit 
this  second  service,  and  seek  a  cure  in  ap  hospital,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  a  woman  under  the  like  pre- 
dicament. 
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Happening  both  to  be  discharged  on  the  tome  day, 
they  took  lodgings  near  Charing-Cross,  and  lived  toge- 
ther for  some  time,  till  at  length,  reduced  to  poverty, 
Page  commenced  highwayman,  and  the  woman  became 
a  street-walker. 

Page's  first  expedition  was  on  the  Kentish  road ;  and 
meeting  the  Canterbury  stage  near  Shooter's  hill,  he  rob- 
bed  the  passengers  of  watches  and  money  to  the  amount 
of  about  thirty  pounds,  and  then  riding  through  great 
part  of  Kent,  to  take  an  observation  of  the  cross  roads,  he 
returned  to  London. 

He  now  took  lodgings  near  Grosvenor-square,  and  fre- 
quenting the  billiard-tables,  won  a  little  money,  which, 
added  to  his  former  stock,  prevented  his  having  recourse 
to  the  highway  again  for  a  considerable  time. 

At  length  he  met  with  a  gambler,  who  being  more  ex* 
pert. than  himself,  stripped  him  of  all  his  money ;  on  which 
he  again  commenced  highwayman  ;  but  for  some  nights 
did  not  obtain  a  single  booty. 

At  length  he  stopped  a  post-chaise  near  Hampton  Court, 
and  robbed  a  gentleman  and  lady  of  ten  guineas  and  their 
watches  ;  he  took  a  valuable  diamond  ring  from  the  gen- 
tleman, which  he  afterwards. returned,  on  a  reward  of  fif- 
teen guineas  being  offered  for  it. 

This  success  encouraging  him  to  proceed  in  his  depre- 
dations, he  became  more  bold,  and  having  acquired  about 
JE,  200  on  the  highway,  he  took  lodgings  in  Lincolu's-inn, 
passed  as  a  student  of  the  law,  and  became  acquainted 
with  several  young  gentlemen  who  were  pursuing  their 
studies  in  the  same  place. 

He  now  learnt  to  dance :  and  having  possessed  himself 
of  some  modern  literary  knowledge,  by  the  help  of  circu- 
lating libraries,  he  frequented  the  assemblies  of  Sunning* 
fail],  Richmond,  Hampstead,  &c.  and  ladies  began  to  look 
on  him  with  distinction. 

At  Hampstead  he  became  acquainted  with  a  young  la- 
dy, who  conceived  a  great  affection  for  him :  and  her  fa- 
ther approving  the  addresses  of  Page,  the  wedding-clothes 
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were  bought,  and  other  preparations  made  for  the  nup- 
tials, when  the  lady's  father  happening  to  go  casually  in- 
to the  shop  of  Page's  relation,  a  scene  ensued  which  en- 
tirely disconcerted  the  plan.  The  kinsman  remarking 
to  an  acquaintance,  that  he  had  seen  Page  in  a  laced  coat, 
the  gentleman  was  tempted  to  make  a  particular  inquiry; 
the  result  of  which  was,  that  he  found  the  new-made  beau 
to  be  the  very  party  that  was  to  be  married  to  his  daugh- 
ter :  whereupon  Page  was  forbid  all  farther  visits,  to  the 
regret  of  the  young  lady,  who  still  considered  him  as  a 
man  of  superior  accomplishments. 

By  this  time  Page  had  drawn,  for  his  own  observation, 
and  for  his  private  use,  a  most  curious  map  of  the  roads 
twenty  miles  round  London  ;  and  driving  in  a  phaeton 
and  pair,  he  was  not  suspected  for  a  highwayman* 

In  his  excursions  for  robbery,  he  used  to  dress  in  a  lac- 
ed or  embroidered  frock,  and  wear  his  hair  tied  behind. 
When  at  a  distance  from  London,  be  would  turn  into 
some  unfrequented  place,  and  having  disguised  himself  in 
other  clothes,  with  a  grizzle  or  black  wig,  and  then  sad- 
dling one  of  his  horses,  ride  to  the  main  road  and  com- 
mit a  robbery.  This  done,  he  hastened  back  to  the  car* 
riage ;  resumed  his  former  dress,  and  drove  to  London. 
He  was  frequently  cautioned  fo  be  on  his  guard  against  a 
highwayman,  who  diight  meet  and  rob  him:  "No, no, 
(said  he)  he  cannot  do  it  a  second  time,  unless  he  robs  me 
of  my  coat  and  shirt,  for  he  has  taken  all  my  money 
already. 

He  had  once  an  escape  of  a  very  remarkable  kind.  Hav- 
ing robbed  a  gentleman  near  Putnev,  some  persons  came 
up  at  the  juncture,  and  pursued  him  so  closely,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  cross  the  Thames  for  his  security.  In  the 
interim,  some  haymakers  crossing  the  field  where  Page's 
carriage  was  left,  found  and  carried  off  his  gay  apparel ; 
and  the  persons  who  had  pursued  him  meeting  them, 
charged  diem  with  being  accomplices  in  the  robbery.  A 
report  of  this  affair  being  soon  spread,  Page  heard  of  it, 
and  throwing  his  clothes  into  a  well,  went  back  almoae 
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naked,  claimed  the  carriage  as  his  own,  and  declared 
that  the  men  bad  stripped  him,  and  thrown  him  into  a 
ditch. 

All  the  parties  now  went  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  ; 
and  the  maker  of  the  carriage  appearing,  and  declaring 
that  it  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Page,  the  poor  haymaker* 
were  committed  for  trial ;  but  obtained  their  liberty  after 
the  next  assizes,  as  Page  did  not  appear  to  prosecute. 

After  this  he  made  no  farther  use  of  the  phaeton  as  a 
disguise  for  his  robberies  ;  but  it  served  him  occasionally 
on  parties  of  pleasure,  which  he  sometimes  took  with  a 
girl  whom  he  had  then  in  keeping. 

Page  was  passionately  fond  of  play,  and  bis  practice 
this  way  was  attended  with  rarious  turns  of  fortune,  as 
must  be  the  case  with  all  gamblers.  One  night  he  went 
to  the  masquerade  with  only  ten  guineas,  and  won  above 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  this  money  was  no  sooner  in  his 
possession,  than  a  lady,  most  magnificently  dressed,  made 
some  advances  to  him,  on  which  he  put  the  most  favour- 
able construction. 

After  some  conversation,  she  told  him,  that  her  mother 
was  a  widow,  who  would  not  admit  of  his  visits ;  but  that 
possibly  he  might  prevail  on  her  attendant,  whose  bus- 
band  was  a  reputable  tradesman,  to  give  them  admission 
to  his  house.  Page,  who  had  repeatedly  heard  the  other 
address  her  by  the  title  of  "  My  Lady,"  became  very 
importunate  with  the  good  woman  to  grant  this  favour. 
At  length  all  parties  agreed ;  the  servants  were  called  ; 
Page  handed  the  lady  and  her  attendant  into  a  coach,  on 
which  was  the  coronet  of  a  viscountess:  two  footmen  with 
flambeaux  got  behind  the  carriage,  and  the  coachman 
was  ordered  to  drive  home  ;  but  when  the  carriage  fame 
into  PalKMall,  fresh  orders  were  given  to  proceed  towards 
Temple-Bar. 

The  fine  lady  engaged  Page's  attention  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  he  paid  no  regard  whither  they  went.  At 
length  the  carriage  stopped  in  an  obscure  street,  at  a 
house  which  looked  like  a  shop,  and  the  parties  w?nt  up 
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stairs,  but  not  before  the  lady  had  whispered  one  of  the 
footmen  (loud  enough  for  Page  to  hear  her)  to  acquaint 
her  grace  in  the  morning,  that  she  did  not  return,  lest 
she  should  disturb  her,  and  therefore  slept  at  Mrs. 
Price's. 

As  it  Avas  late,  or  rather  early,  before  they  came  from 
the  masquerade,  and  much  time  had  been  lost  in  the  court- 
ship,  it  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  they 
arose,  and  even  night  before  a  coach  was  called  for  their 
departure;  though  the Jady  pretended,  that  her  mother, 
the  duchess,  would  be  extremely  uneasy  on  account  of 
her  absence. 

With  great  difficulty  Page  prevailed  on  the  lady  to  ad- 
mit of  his  attendance  on  her  part  of  the  way  home ;  dur- 
ing which  he  promised  every  thing  that  a  lover  could 
promise  ;  and  she  answered  him  according  to  his  wishes* 

The  coach  stopping  in  Covent  Garden,  the  lady  went 
into  a  chair :  and  our  hero  offering  to  pay  the  chairman, 
he  said  that  he  was  already  paid ;  a  circumstance  that 
convinced  Page  of  the  disinterested  disposition  of  this 
new  acquaintance. 

Repairing  now  to  his  lodgings,  he  reflected  with  plea* 
sure  on  the  happy  prospects  before  him;  but  feeling  for 
his  pocket-book,  he  discovered  that  it  was  lost,  and  with 
it  the  greatest  part  of  his  treasure. 

He  now  began  to  suspect,  that  the  lady  of  fashion  was 
an  impostor :  and  when  she  failed  to  meet  him  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  agreeable  to  an  appointment  that  she  had 
made,  he  saw  that  he  had  been  robbed  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  without  a  probability  of  recovering  it;  for  the 
lady  had  been  masked  all  the  time  she  was  in  his  com- 
pany. 

He  now  advertised  a  reward  to  the  hackney-coachman 
wbo  took  them  up,  and  made  several  other  endeavours 
to  find  her  out ;  but  they  all  proved  equally  fruitless. 
Thus  stripped  of  his  ill-acqu'red  property,  he  cams  to  a 
resolution  to  make  the  women  pay  for  what  a  woman  had 
stolen ;  and  taking  the  road  to  Bath,  he  robbed  every 
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carriage  in  which  was  a  woman.  If  men  were  in  the  coach, 
he  said  he  had  no  demands  on  them,  but  had  a  draft  for 
£.  .500  on  the  ladies. 

Finding  that  the  women  were  possessed  of  little  cash, 
he  began  to  make  his  demands  on  the  gentlemen,  of  whom 
he  soon  collected  about  £.  150,  which  be  carried  to  the 
masquerade,  and  soon  lost  it  all  at  the  gaming-table ;  and 
was  no  sooner  stripped  of  his  money,  than  he  determined 
to  engage  in  an  intrigue. 

Leaving  the  gaming-room,  he  danced  with  a  lady,  and 
then  attended  her  to  supper,  during  which  he  said  some 
tender  .things,  which  he  presumed  might  tend  to  promote 
an  immediate  assignation ;  but  he  soon  found  that  the 
lady  had  no  other  view  than  that  of  marriage,  which  was 
far  from  being  disagreeable  to  him  as  be  was  then  si- 
tuated. 

An  appointment  being  agreed  on  for  the  following  day, 
he  waited  on  the  lady  at  her  house,  and  found  that  she 
was  a  widow  of  considerable  fortune,  and  well  descend- 
ed. As  he  had  the  art  of  procuring  himself  to  be  well 
spoken  of  to  her,  she  entertained  no  doubt  of  his  honour. 
He  escorted  her  to  public  places  ;  and  the  ex  pence  of 
these  attendances  was  defrayed  by  his  usual  resource,  the 
highway. 

'After  pne  of  his  expeditions  on  the  road,  he  was  follow- 
ed to  the  inn  where  he  put  up  his  horse,  and  being  taken 
into  custody,  was  tried  at  Maidstone,  but  acquitted,  be- 
cause the  party  could  not  swear  to  his  identity.  This 
circumstance,  however,  put  an  end  to  his  acquaintance 
with  the  lady  abovementioned. 

The  road  and  the  gaming-table  became  now  his  only 
places  of  resort ;  and  what  he  got  by  pillage  he  generally 
lost  by  play.  He  frequented  Bath,  Tun  bridge,  Scarborough, 
and  Newmarket ;  and  when  it  was  demanded  if  he  was  a 
xnau  of  fortune,  the  answer  generally  was,  "  He  plays 
deep;"  and  no  farther  questions  were  thought  neces- 
sary. 

VoU.  rA 
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Page  now  connected  himself  with  an  old  scbool-feltowy 
named  Darwell,  in  conjunction  with  whom,  in  the  space 
of  three  years,  he  committed  more  than  three  hundred 
robberies.  The  money  obtained  by  these  depredations 
was  immediately  divided :  and  if  any  dispute  arose  con- 
cerning a  watch,  or  other  article,  they  tossed  up  which 
should  have  it ;  or  if  they  appraised  it,  Page  paid  Dar- 
well the  half  of  the  presumed  value.  In  the  mean  time, 
Page  sold  the  watches  to  a  Jew ,  who  took  them  to  Hol- 
land, and  no  farther  inquiries  were  made  after  them. 

Page  was  now  seized  with  a  violent  illness,  which  prov- 
ed very  expensive,  and  the  more  so  as  he  had  a  woman  t# 
maintain,  who  had  no  idea  of  retrenching  her  expences 
to  suit  their  circumstances.  It  is  true  that  Darwell  gave 
him  considerable  assistance ;  but,  notwithstanding  this, 
he  was  so  reduced,  that,  on  his  recovery,  he  was  obliged 
to  secrete  himself  to  prevent  his  being  arrested  :  and  for 
this  reason  Darwell  used  to  hire  horses  for  them  both  ;  and 
Page  meeting  him  out  of  London,  they  committed  several 
robberies  in  company. 

On  Blackheath,  Page  robbed  Captain  Farrington,  of 
Chislehurst  in  Kent :  which  robbery  was  afterwards  posi- 
tively  sworn  against  a  Mr.  Douglas,  by  Captain  Farring- 
ton's  postillion ;  who  likewise  deposed,  that  a  pistol  was 
fired  at  him :  but  after  Page  was  under  sentence  of  death, 
he  solemnly  averred,  that  no  pistol  was  fired  ;  and  like- 
wise declared,  with  equal  solemnity,  that  if  Mr.  Douglas 
had  been  convicted,  he  had  formed  a  resolution  of  sur- 
rendering, and  exculpating  that  gentleman. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Douglas  was  brought  to  trial, 
and  honourably  acquitted,  on  his  bringing  the  fullest  proof 
that  he  was  at  a  distant  part  at  the  time  that  the  affair  hap- 
pened. 

Soon  after  the  commission  of  this  robbery,  Page  heard 
that  a  distant  relation  in  Scotland,  who  had  promised  to 
leave  him  his  fortune,  was  near  death :  on  which  he  took 
shipping  for  that  country ;  but  the  vessel  being  cast  away, 
he  lost  all  his  effects  but  the  clothes  on  his  back;  and 
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when  he  arrived  in  Scotland,  his  relation  was  dead,  with* 
out  haying  made  any  provision  for  him ;  on  which  he  re- 
turned  to  London. 

Darwell  and  he  now  renewed  their  depredations  on  the 
highway,  and  in  the  course  of  six  weeks,  committed  be* 
tween  twenty  and  thirty  robberies  on  the  roads  adjacent 
to  London  ;  and  the  booties  obtained  in  some  of  them  be- 
ing considerable,  Page  furnished  himself  with  the  gayest 
apparel,  and  laid  by  a  sum  of  money  for  future  contin- 
gencies. 

At  length,  after  a  long  course  of  iniquity,  Justice  Field- 
ing received  information,  that  Darwell  was  on  the  Tun- 
bridge  road  :  on  which  he  sent  out  some  people,  who  ap- 
prehended him  uear  Sevenoaks,  and  bringing  him  before 
the  magistrate  above  mentioned,  he  begged  to  be  admit- 
ted an  evidence  for  the  crown ;  and  this  request  being 
complied  with,  he  gave  an  ample  account  of  the  robberies 
committed  by  himself  and  Page,  particularly  mentioning 
the  inns  on  the  road  which  the  latter  frequented,  and  the 
place  where  he  usually  hired  his  horses. 

The  consequence  was,  that  Page  was  apprehended  at 
the  Golden-Lion  near  Hyde-Park,  when  three  loaded  pis- 
tols were  found  on  him,  with  powder,  balls,,  a  wig  to  dis- 
guise himself,  and  the  correct  map  of  the  roads  round 
London,  which  we  have  already  mentioned. 

Page  was  sent  to  Newgate,  and  an  advertisement  insert- 
ed in  the  papers,  requesting' such  persons  as  had  been 
robbed  to  attend  his  re-examination  ;*  but  he  denied  all 
tbat  was  alledged  against  him,  and  as  he  was  disguised 
when  he  committed  any  robbery,  no  person  could  identi- 
fy his  person. 

Page  being  remanded  to  Newgate,  remained  there  from 
July  till  February,  when  he  was  tried  on  suspicion  of  rob- 


*  This  is  a  plan  which,  *re  believe,  was  first  adopted  by  Sir  John  Fielding,  and 
si  still  continued  at  his  office,  frequency  with  the  greatest  success  in  the  detection. 
'  of  offenders. 
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bing  Mr,  Webb,  in  Belfond-lane ;  bat  acquitted  for  want 
of  evidence.  In  the  interim,  jie  lived  handsomely,  and 
supported  a  girl  on  what  be  had  saved  by  bis  former  wick- 
ed practices. — After  this  he  was  tried  at  Hertford,  but 
again  acquitted  for  want  of  evidence. 

From  Hertford  he  was  removed  to  Maidstone  gaol,  and 
being  tried  at  Rochester,  for  robbing  Captain  Farrington, 
(as  above  mentioned)  was  capitally  convicted,  and  receiv- 
ed sentence  of  death.—After  conviction,  he  acknowledg- 
ed his  guilt,  yet  exerted  himself  in  the  most  strenuous 
manner  to  procure  a  pardon.  He  wrote  to  a  nobleman, 
in  this  view ;  and  likewise  sent  a  letter  to  a  gentleman 
with  whom  he  had  lived  as  a  servant,  begging  his  interest 
that  be  might  be  sent  to  America  as  a  foot  soldier :  but 
bis  endeavours  proved  fruitless,  and  he  was  ordered  for 
execution. 

This  extraordinary  malefactor  suffered  at  Maidstone, 
on  the  6th  of  April,  1158 . 
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X  HIS  offender  was  descended  from  a  respectable 
family  in  Exeter.  He  obtained  a  good  education,  was 
bred  in  the  navy,  and  about  the  conclusion  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  was  an  acting  lieutenant  in  one  of  his  majesty's 
ships.  He  soon  came  into  the  possession  of  a  considera- 
ble sum  of  money,  and  shortly  after  he  arrived  in '  this 
country,  married  a  farmer's  daughter  in  Aberdeenshire, 
with  whom  he  received  a  decent  patrimony. 

At  this  time,  being  without  employment,  he  devoted 
himself  to  every  species  of  dissipation,  which  soon  finish- 
ed his  fortune,  arid  involved  him  in  debt,  on  account  of 
which  he  was  cast  into  the  gaol  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
was  at  the  time  the  counties  were  raising  seamen  for  tiro 
navy. 

He  then  entered  as  one  of  the  volunteers  for  Perthshire, 
received  the  bounty,  and  was  released  from  prison,  upon 
paying.the  incarcerating  creditor  a  part  of  his  bounty. 
He  was  put  on  board  the  Tender  then  in  Leith  Roads, 
commanded  by  captain  Watson,  who  carried  him,  with 
many  others,  to  the  Nore.  On  the  passage,  captain  Wat- 
son distinguished  Parker  both  by  his  activity  and  polite 
address. 

In  1797,  he  rendered  himself  conspicuous  among  the 
mutineers  of  the  fleet.  He  was  now  known  by  the  appel- 
Jation  of  Admiral  Parker.  When  captain  Watson,  of  the 
Leith  Tender,  before  he  sailed  from  the  Nore,  being  or- 
dered by  the  crew  of  the  Sandwich  to  come  on  board,  was 
then  introduced  to,  and  interrogated  by,  Parker,"  whom 
he  knew  on  first  sight.  Parker  also  recollected  him,  and 
from  this  circumstance  he  experienced  great  favour.  Par- 
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\er  ordered  every  man  on  board  to  treat  captain  Watson 
well ;  saying,  he  was  a  seaman's  friend,  and  had  treated 
him  well,  and  that  if  any  man  used  him   otherwise,  he 

should  instantly  be Here  he  pointed  to  the  yard-arm. 

Captain  Watson  took  an  opportunity  of  hinting  to  Parker 
the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  and  the  consequences 
th*t  might  follow :  it  seemed  to  throw  a  momentary  damp 
on  his  spirits  ;  but  he  expressed  a  wish  to  wave  the  sub- 
ject, and  captain  Watson  left  him,  having  obtained  per- 
mission to  proceed  on  his  voyage. 

The  mutiny  having  been  happily  suppressed,  and  a 
considerable  reward  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  Par- 
ker, the  accounted  ringleader,  on  the  arrival  of  lieutenant 
Motte,  with  the  proclamations,  &c.  the  crews  of  all  the 
ships  readily  submitted.  Parker  himself  could  not  op- 
pose this  spirit. 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  Sandwich  came  under  the 
guns  of  Sheerness,  and  admiral  Buckner's  boat  command- 
ed bv  the  cockswain,  and  containing  a  picquet  guard  of 
the  West  York  militia,  went  on  board  to  bring  Parker  on 
shore.  Several  of  the  officers  of  the  Sandwich  were  on 
deck,  and  but  very  few  of  the  men  appeared. 

As  soon  as  Parker  heard  a  boat  was  come  for  him,  be 
surrendered  himself  to  four  of  the  ship's  crew,  to  protect 
bim  against  the  outrages  of  the  other  seamen,  whose  ven- 
geance he  feared.  Admiral  Buckner's  cockswain  told  the 
officers  on  deck  his  business,  and  claimed  their  assistance. 
The  lieutenant  drew  his  sword,  and  the  party,  consisting 
of  eight  or  ten,  went  down  below,  where  Parker  was  sur- 
rendered into  their  hands.  They  tied  his  hands  together 
behind,  and  the  officers  conducted  him  into  the  boat, 
which  had  eight  or  ten  rowers,  and  a  party  of  the  West 
York  militia  seated  in  the  head,  with  their  faces  towards 
the  stern,  and  their  musqucts  held  upright  in  their  hands 
ready  charged. 

Parker  was  seated  in  the  stern  part,  with  his  face  to- 
wards the  head ;  behind  him  was  the  cockswain,  and  be- 
fore him,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Sandwich,  holding  a  drawn 
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sword  ovef  him.     Parker,  on  landing,  was  much  hissed  ; 
on  which  he  said  aloud,  "  Do  not  hoot  me ;  it  is  not  my  . 
fault :  I  will  clear  myself/*    He  was  sent   to   Maidstone 
gaol  from  Sheerness,  under  a  strong  guard  ;  besides  which, 
a  rope  tied  his  arms  together  behind  his  back* 

After  a  long  trial,  which  commenced  soon  after  his  ap- 
prehension, he  was  found  Guilty.  His  defence  he  read 
from  a  paper,  but  with  much  rapidity  and  little  feeling* 
After  a  solemn  pause  of  near  ten  minutes,  the  lord  advo- 
cate rose,  and  with  his  head  uncovered,  pronounced  the 
following  sentence,  "  The  court  adjudges  Richard  Par- 
ker to  suffer  Death,  and  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  on 
board  any  one  of  his  majesty's  ships,  and  at  such  time  as 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty  may  think  proper  to  appoint.** 
Tbe  prisoner  listened  to  the  sentence  without  emotion, 
and  addressed  the  court  as  follows . 

"  I  have  heard  your  sentence  ;  I  shall  submit  to  it  with- 
out a  struggle.  I  feel  thus,  because  I  am  sensible  of  t'<e 
rectitude  of  my  intentions.  Whatever  offences  may  have 
been  committed,  I  hope  my  life  will  be  the  only  sacrifice: 
I  trust  it  will  be  thought  a  sufficient  atonement.  Pardon, 
I  beseech  you,  the  other  men ;  I  know  they  will  return 
with  alacrity  to  their  duty." 

The  president  then  briefly  addressed  himself  to  the  pri- 
soner. He  said,  that  notwithstanding  the  enormity  of  the 
crimes  of  which  he  had  been  found  guilty  on  the  fullest 
and  clearest  evidence,  yet  the  court,  in  order  to  afford 
him  the  necessary  time  to  expiate  his  offences,  and  to 
make  his  peace  with  God,  would  not  then  name  any  day 
for  his  execution,  but  leave  that  point  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty.  The  prisoner  then 
withdrew,  and  was  soon  after  put  in  irons. 

The  time x>f  Parker's  execution  was  fixed  for  Friday, 
June  30th. •  At  eightv  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  gun  was 
fired  from  on  board  his  majesty's  ship  L'Espion,  lying  off 
Sheerness  garrison.     Vice  admiral  Lutwidgq's  flag  ship, 
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find  the  yellow  Aag,  the  signal  of  capital  punishment,  wap 
hoisted,  which  was  immediately  repeated  by  the  Sand* 
wich,  hoisting  the  same  colour  on  her  foretop. 

The  prisoner  was  awaked,  a  little  after  six  o'clock, 
from  a  sound  sleep,  by  the  Provost  Marshal,  who,  with  a 
file  of  marines,  composed  his  guard.  He  arose  with 
cheerfulness,  and  requested  permission  for  a  barber  to 
attend  him,  which  was  granted.  He  soon  dressed  him- 
self in  a  neat  suit  of  mourning,  waistcoat  excepted,  wear* 
ing  his  half-boots  over  a  pair  of  black  silk  stockings :  he 
then  took  his  breakfast,  talked  of  a  will  be  had  written,  in 
which  he  had  bequeathed  to  his  wife  a  little  estate  he  said 
he  wasJieir  to ;  and  after  that,  lamented  the  misfortune 
that  had  been  brought  on  the  country  by  the  mutiny,  but 
solemnly  denied  having  the  least  connexion  or  correspon- 
dence with  any  disaffected  persons  a*shore  ;  and  declared, 
that  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  him,  that  the  ships  had  not 
been  carried  into  the  enemy's  ports. 

At  half  past  eight,  he  was  told  the  chaplain  of  the  ship 
was  ready  to  attend  him  to  prayers  upon  the  quarter- 
deck, which  he  immediately  attended  uncovered.  At  his 
first  entrance  on  the  deck,  he  looked  a  little  paler  than 
common,  but  sooji  recovered  his  usual  complexion.  He 
bowed  to  the  officers,  and  a  chair  being  allowed  him,  be 
sat  down  a  few  moments ;  he  then  arose,  and  told  the 
clergyman  be  wished  to  attend  him  :  the  chaplain  inform- 
ed him  he  had  selected  two  psalms  appropriate  to  bis  situ- 
ation ;  to  which  the  prisoner  assenting,  said,  "  and  with 
your  permission,  sir,  I  will  add  a  third,"  and  named  the 
31st.  He  then  recited  each  alternate  verse  in  a  manner 
peculiarly  impressive. 

At  nine  o'clock,  the  preparative  gun  was  fired  from 
L'Espion,  which  he  heard  without  the  smallest  emotion* 
Prayers  being  soon  after  closed,  he  rose,  and  asked  Cap* 
tain  Moss  "  if  he  might  be  indulged  with  a  glass  of  white 
.wine?"  which  being  granted &  he  took  it,  and  lifting  up 
his  eyes,  exclaimed,  "  I  drink  first  to  the  salvation  of  my 
touM  and  next,  to  the  forgiveness  of  all  my  enemies  !v 
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Addressing  himselfto  captain  Moss,  he  said,  "  he  hoped 
he  would  shake  hands  with  him  ;"  which  the  captain  did : 
he  then  desired  "that  he  might  be  remembered  to  his 
companions  on  board  the  Neptune ;  with  his  last  breath 
sent  an  entreaty  to  them,  to  prepare  for  their  destiny,  and 
refrain  from  unbecoming  levity  !" 

His  arms  being  now  bound,  the  procession  moved  from 
the  quarter  deck  to  the  forecastle,  passing  through  a  dou- 
ble file  of  marines,  on  the  starboard  side,  to  a  platform 
erected  on  the  cat-head,  with  an  elevated  projection.  Ar- 
riving there,  he  knelt  with  the  chaplain,  and  joined  in 
some  devout  ejaculations ;  to  all  of  which  he  repeated 
loudly — "  Amen."  Rising  again,  the  admiral's  warrant  of 
execution,  addressed  to  captain  Moss,  was  now  read  by 
the  clerk,  in  which  the  sentence  of  the  court  martial,  or- 
der of  the  board  of  admiralty,  and  his  majesty's  approba- 
tion of  the  whole  proceedings,  were  fully  recited,  which 
the  prisoner  heard  with  great  attention,  and  bowed  his 
bead,  as  if  in  assent,  at  the  close  ot  it. 

He  now  asked  the  captain  "  whether  he  might  be  al- 
lowed to  speak  ?"  and  immediately  apprehending  his  in- 
tention might  be  misconceived,  he  added — "  I  am   not 
going,  sir,  to  address  the  ship's  company  ! — I  wish  only 
to  declare,  that  I  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  sentence 
under  which  I  suffer ;  and  I  hope  my  death  may  be  deem- 
ed a  sufficient  atonement,  and  save  the  lives  of  others  !" — 
He  then  desired  "  a  minute  to  recollect  himself,"   and 
knelt  down  alone,  about  that  space  of  time;  then  rising 
up,  said,*  "  I  am  ready;" — and  holding  his  head  up,  said 
to  the  boatswain's  mate,    "  take  off  my  handkerchief ;" 
(of  black  silk)  which  being  done,  the  Provost  Marshal 
placed  the  halter  over  his  head,  (which  had  been  prepared 
with  grease,)  but  doing  it  aukwardly,  the   prisoner  said 
rather  pettishly  to  the  boatswain's  mate,  "  Do  you  do  it, 
for  he  seems  to  know  nothing  about  it !"     The  halter  was 
then  spliced   to  the  reeve  rope;  all  this  being  adjusted, 
the  marshal  attempted  to  put  a  cap  on,  which  he  refused  : 
Vox.  J.  Aa 
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but  on  being  told  it  was  indispensible,  he  submitted,  re- 
questing it  might  not  be  pulled  over  his  eyes  till  he  desir- 
ed it. 

He  then  turned  round  for  the  first  time,  and  gave  a 
steady  look  at  his  shipmates  on  the  forecastle,  and,  with 
an  affectionate  kind  of  smile,  nodded  his  head,  and  said, 
"  Good  bye  to  you !" — He  now  said,  "  Captain  Moss, 
is  the  gun  primed  ?"  "  It  is."  "  Is  the  match  alight  ? — 
"  All  is  ready."  On  this  he  advanced  a  little,  and  said, 
"  Will  any  gentleman  be  so  good  as  lend  me  a  white 
handkerchief  for  the  signal  r" 

After  some  -little  pause,  a  gentleman  stepped  forward 
and  gave. him  one ,  to  whom,  bowing,  he  returned  thanks: — 
he  now  ascended  the  platform;  repeated  the  same  ques- 
tions about  the  gun j  then  the  cap  being  draw  over  his 
face,  walking  by  firm  degrees  up  to  the  extremity  of  the 
scaffold,  he  dropped  the  handkerchief,  put  his  hands  in 
his  coat  pockets  with  great  rapidity,  and  at  the  moment 
as  he  was  springing  off,  the  fatal  bow  gun  fired,  and  the 
reeve  rope  catching  him,  run  him  up,  though  not  with 
great  velocity,  to  the  yard-arm.  When  suspended  about 
midway,  his  body  appeared  extremely  convulsed  for  a 
few  seconds,  immediately  after  which  no  appearance  of 
life  remained. 

It  being  tide  of  ebb,  the  starboard  yard-arm  pointed 
to  the  Isle  of  Gram,  where  scaffolding  was  erected  for  the 
spectators  on  shore : — a  considerable  number  of  yatches, 
cutters,  and  other  craft,  surrounded  the  Sandwich  : — the 
last  time  the  prisoner  knelt  with  the  Chaplain  at  the 
cat-head,  though  he  made  his  responses  regularly,  his 
attention  was  particularly  directed  the  whole  time  to 
the  armed  boats  ot  the  fleet,  which  were  plying  round  on 
duty ! 

The  whole  conduct  of  this  awful  ceremony  was  extreme- 
ly decorous  and  impressive :  it  was  evident  from  the 
countenance  of  the  crew  of  the  Sandwich,  that  the  gene- 
ral feeling  tor  the  fate  of  their  mutinous  conductor  was 
such  as  might  be  wished ;  not  a  word,  and  scarce  a  whis- 
per was  heard  among  them. 
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The  behaviour  of  this  unhappy  man  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  trial,  was  firm  and  manly ;  while  he  was  be- 
fore the  Court,  decent  and  respectful ;  and  from  the  time 
he  received  his  sentence,  till  his  execution,  resigned  and 
penitent. — The  uncommon  fortitude  he  displayed  during 
his  trial,  did  not  forsake  him  even  in  the  last  moments  of 
his  wretched  existence. 

The  day  before  his  execution,  Mrs  Parker  presented  a 
petition  to  the  Earl  of  Morton,  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Queen,  in  favour  of  her  unfortunate  husband.  Her  de- 
portment was  becoming  her  unhappy  situation.  After 
delivering  her  petition  in  favour  of  her  husband,  she  wait- 
ed  at  St.  James's  till  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on 
Thursday  the  29th  of  June ;  when  losing  all  hopes  of  a 
favourable  answer,  she  proceeded  into  the  city,  and  got 
into  a  coach  setting  off  for  Rochester,  where  she  -arrived 
about  eleven  o'clock  that  evening. 

She  immediately  agreed  with  a  boatman,  who  was  go- 
ing to  Sheerness  with  garden-stuff,  to  take  her  on  board 
at  four  the  next  morning,  which  was  that  fixed  for  her 
husband's  execution.  She  embarked  accordingly,  as  soon 
as  the  tide  would  serve,  and  got  down  along-side  the  Sand- 
wich about  seven. — The  sentinels  ordered  the  boat  off ; 
she  desired  permission  to  speak  to  Richard  Parker — the 
answer  was,  that  if  the  boat  did  not  put  off,  they  must  fire 
into  it.  In  spite  of  her  remonstrances,  the  boatman  now 
proceeded  to  Sheerness,  assuriug  her,  that  ait  the  yellow- 
flag  was  not  up,  no  execution  would  take  place  that  day. 
She  instantly  procured  another  boat  from  the  garrison 
dock-stairs,  and  as  she  was  rowing  up  to  Blackstakes,  she 
observed  the  fatal  flag  hoisted  on  board  the  Sandwich  ;  her 
application  was  renewed  with  tenfold  entreaties  to  get  on 
board,  but  to  no  effect :  and  again  she  was  taken  back  to 
Sheerness,  the  warterman  having  stipulated  only  to  put 
her  on  board  the  Sandwich,  and  beiug  obliged  to  go  back 
for  persons  he  was  engaged  to  carry. 

She  hired  a  third  vessel  with   no  greater  success ;  for 
just  as  she  approached  the  ship,  s^he  saw  the  fatal  proccs- 
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sion  of  her.  husband  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  forecas- 
tle, when  shrieking  out,  "  Oh  my  dear  husband !"  she 
fainted  away.  On  recovering  she  saw  hi  in  mount  the 
platform  on  the  cat-head,  and  the  clergyman  in  his  robes 
go  from  him,  and  from  that  moment  she  "saw  nothing 
but  the  sea,  which  appeared  covered  with  blood !"  Thus 
senseless,  she  was  rowed  a  third  time  on  shore. 

She  embarked  in  a  fourth  boat,  and  saw  him  from  a 
distance  at  the  yard-arm,  just  before  he  was  lowered 
down ;  by  the  time  she  reached  the  ship,  the  body  had 
been  received  into  a  she  1,  and  carried  away  for  inter- 
num : — she  had  now  access  to  the  ship's  side,  and  learnt 
that  it  had  been  conveyed  away  in  a  boat,  to  be  buried  at 
Slieerness ;  she  immediately  went  back  to  the  garrison, 
and  after  much  difficulty,  got  access  to  Vice- Admiral 
Lutwidge,  and  in  bitterness  of  grief,  solicited  permission 
to  remove  the  corpse,  which  she  had  previously  learnt 
Tv,t>  deposited  in  the  new  burying-ground.  The  admiral 
a>ked  iiei  for  what  purpose  she  wished  it  ?  she  answered, 
"  to  have  him  interred  like  a  gentleman,  as  he  bad  been 
bred." 

T;»e  Admiral  not  acceeding  to  her  wish,  she  departed, 
ami  eud-'4\ourcU  bv  every  means  to  find  out  who  kept 
ti  r.  ke>  or  fjte  place  of  interment,  which  is  enclosed  uv  a 
new  stockade  fence,  nearly  ten  feet  high.  No'  being  <*bie 
to  proc*i*e  it,  she  went  about  ten  o'clock  that  same  even- 
ing, and  seeiiiL'  three  women  near  toe  ground,  she  impart- 
ed to  them  who  she  was,  with  her  design  of  recovering 
the  body  of  bur  husband,  and  requested  their  asai^'ai,  .e, 
to  which  they  readily  assented.  She  directly  asceiuied 
the  gateway,  and  helped  the  women,  till  all  got  over; 
when  with  their  trends  alone  they  removed  the  earth  that 
covered  the  coffin,  which  was  laid  but  a  little  way  iu  the 
ground ;  having  raised  it,  they  contrived  to  get  it  over 
the  ^ate,  and  then  sat  upon  the  coffin,  to  conceal  it  from 
the  sentinels  of  the  Barrier  Gate,  hard  bv,  till  tour  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  drawbridge  being  now  wound  up,  a 
fis  c  .rt  came  out  of  the  garrison,  on  its  way  to  Rochester, 
when  she  prevailed  upom  the  driver  to  convey  the  body 
|tp  that  place  for  a  guinea,  which  he  undertook. 
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Arriving  at  Rochester,  she  agreed  with  the  driver  of  a 
caravan,  to  take  it  to  town  for  sis  guineas  more,  and  de- 
liver it  at  the  Hoop  and  Horse-shoe,  Queen-street,  Little 
Tower-Hilt,  where,  it  seems,  she  bad  hired  a  room  for 
that  purpose,  and  brought  the  key  in  her  pocket. 

As  soon  as  the  corpse  bad  arrived  on  Saturday  evening, 
and  it  was  known  whose  body  was  deposited  there,  the 
pet) pie  began  at  first  to  assemble  through  curiosity  ;  but 
afterwards  some,  from  other  motives,  introduced  them- 
selves to  this  unfortunate  woman,  on  the  pretence  of  cha- 
ritable sympathy,  requesting  they  might  be  permitted  to 
see  her  husband  interred  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  con- 
dition. 

The  concourse  of  visitants  increased  on  Sunday,  and  on 
Monday,  to  a  number  which  called  upon  the  magistrates 
f»»r  their  interference.  Mrs.  Parker  was  desired  to  attend 
tfie  Police  office,  in  Lambert-street,  where  she  was  inter- 
rogated respecting  her  intentions  in  removing  the  body  of 
ber  husband  from  Sheernese  ?  her  answer  was,  "  to  take 
him  down,  either  to  his  own  family  at  Exeter,  or  to  her's 
in  Scotland,  and  bury  him  like  a  Christian  !"— She  was 
then  asked  whether  it  was  true,  as  it  had  then  been  re- 
ported, that  she  had  suffered  him  to  be  shown  for  money? 
she  burst  into  a  f^ood  of  tears,  and  replied,  "  Do  I  ap- 
pear like  a  monster  so  unnatural  ?" ,  It  proved  afterwards, 
that  there  was  not  the  smallest  foundation  for  so  injurious 
a  report. 

The  magistrates,  on  finding  that  some  of  the  disaffect- 
ed M>cienes  were  inclined  to  make  the  funeral  a  specta- 
cle for  the  purpose  of  tumult,  ordered  the  corpse  on 
Monday ,  to  the  Workhouse  in  Nightingale-lane,  and  in- 
terment to  be  made  of  it  in  Aldgate  church. yard  the 
next  morning,  at  eleven  o'clock;  hearing,  however,  that  a 
large  bod  v  of  people  were  assembled  in  the  Minories  all 
that  evening,  and  that  a  more  tumultuous  assembly  might 
be  expecte  1  the  next  day  at  the  funeral,  they  prudently 
directed  the  body  to  be  removed  at  one  o'clock  the 
morning  before,  to  the  burying-vault  of  Whitecbapel 
church. 
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In  the  aftefooon,  Mrs.  Parker,  at  her  particular  request, 
was  permitted  to  attend,  and  to  behold  it,  for  the  last  time, 
by  the  coffin- lid  being  taken  off;  afterwards  the  funeral 
service  was  performed  bv  the  Rev,  Mr.  Wright,  the  Rec- 
tor, when  the  whole  of  this  extraordinary  transaction  ter- 
minated to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  unfortunate,  and 
pitiable  relict,  as  the  following  attestation  on  her  part,  ful- 
ly certified: 

(COPY.) 

London,  July  4th,  1797. 
"  I,  Ann  Parker,  wife  of  the  late  Richard  Parker,  de- 
ceased, do  hereby  certify,  that,  at  my  particular  request, 
I  have  this  day  seen  the  body  of  my  late  husband,  in  the 
Burying  Vault,  of  St.  Mary,  Whitechapel,  bv  permission 
of  the  Rector,  and  Church  Warden  of  the  said  parish ; 
that  the  burial  service  was  duly  performed  over  him,  and 
that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  mode  of  interment, 
and  the  indulgence  that  I  have  received  from  the  Minister, 
and  Officers  of  the  said  parish. 

-(Signed)  ANN  PARKER." 
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WILLIAM  JOHNSON  AND  JANE  HOUSDEN, 

MURDERERS. 


Executed  opposite  the  Sessions-house,  in  the  Old-Bailey^ 
September  19th,  1712 


^V  E  insert  this  narrative  on  account  of  its  singu- 
larity, as  it  may  not  happen  that  another  case  of  the  kind 
shall  ever  occur. 

William  Johnson  was  a  native  of  Northamptonshire, 
where  he  served  his  time  to  a  butcher,  and  removing  to 
London  opened  a  shop  in  Newport- Market;  but  business 
not  succeeding  to  his  expectation,  he  took  a  house  in  Long- 
Acre,  and  commenced  corn-chandler  ;  but  in  this  business' 
he  was  likewise  unsuccessful,  ou  which  he  sold  his  stock 
in  trade,  and  took  a  public  house  near  Christ-Church  in 
Surry. 

In  the  business  of  a  victualler,  he  was  as  unsuccessful 
as  in  his  former  professions  ;  on  which  he  sailed  to  Gib- 
raltar, where  he  was  appointed  a  mate  to  one  of  the  sur- 
geons of  the  garrison  :  so  that  he  appears  to  have  posses- 
sed a  genius  turned  to  a  variety  of  employment. 

Having  saved  some  money  at  Gibraltar,  he  came  back 
to  his  native  country,  where  he  soon  spent  it,  and  then  bad 
recourse  to  the  highway  for  a  supply.  Being  apprehend- 
ed in  consequence  of  one  of  his  robberies,  he  was  convict- 
ed, but  received  a  pardon,  not  long  before  the  perpetra- 
tion of  the  murder  which  cost  him  his  life. 

Johnson  had  been  formerly  acquainted  with  one  Jane 
Housden,  who  had  been  tried  and  convicted  of  coining, 
but  obtained  a  pardon.    It  was  not  long  after  this  pardon 
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(which  was  procured  by  great  influence,)  before  Housden 
[  was  again  in  custody  for  a  similar  offence.     On  the  day 

!  that  she  was  to  be  tried,   and  just   as  she  was  brought 

down  to  the  tar  of  the  Old-Bailey,  Johnson  called  to  see 
\  her  ;  but  Mr.  Spurling,  the  head   turnkey,   telling   him 

that  he  could  not  see  her  till  her  trial  was  ended,  he  in- 
stantly drew  a  pistol,  and  shot  Spurling  dead  on  the  spot, 
i  in  the  presence  of  thfe  court,  and  all  the  persons  attending 

1  to  hear  the  trials;  Mrs.  Housden,  at   the  same  time  en- 

;  couraging  him  in  the  perpetration  of  this  horrid  murder. 

The  event  had  no  sooner  happened,  than  the  judges, 
thinking  it  unnecessary  to  proceed  on  the  trial  of  the  wo- 
man for  coining,  ordered  both  the  parties  t^  be  tried  for 
the  murder  ;  and  there  being  such  a  number  of  witnesses 
to  the  deed,  they  were  almost  immediately  convicted,  and 
received  sentence  of  death. 

From  this  time  so  that  of  their  execution,  and  even  at 
the  place  of  their  death,  they  behaved  as  if  thev  were 
wholly  insensible  of  the  enormity  of  the  crime  which  they 
had  committed ;  nay,  though  there  were  so  many  witnes- 
ses to  the  fact,  they  had  the  confidence  to  deny  it  to  the 
last  moment  of  their  lives  ;  nor  did  they  show  any  signs 
of  compunction  for  their  former  sins. 
.  On  the.  19th  of  September,  1712,  they  were  executed 
opposite  the  Sessions-house  in  the  Old  Bailey,  after  which 
Johnson  was  hanged  in  chains  near  Holioway,  between 
Islington  and  Higbgate. 
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WILLIAM  BAKER, 

FORGER. 
Executed  at  Tyburn,  Dec.  31st,  17&). 


1  HIS  malefactor  was  bom  in  Cannon,  where  hli 
father  kept  a  baker's  shop,  and  received  his  education  at 
Merchant  Taylor's  School.  At  a  proper  age  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  grocer  in  a  considerable  way,  and  behaved 
with  so  much  deligence  and  fidelity,  that  soon  after  the 
time  of  his  apprenticeship  had  expired,  his  master  admit- 
ted him  an  equal  partner  in  trade.  Having  carried  on  thfe 
grocery  for  about  seven  years,  he  declined  that  business, 
and  conuected  himself  in  partnership  with  M.  Carter,  a 
sugar-baker  ;  and  by  this  new  undertaking  flattered  him- 
self in  the  expectation  of  speedily  acquiring  a  fortune. 

About  the  period  of  his  commencing  sugar-baker  he 
married  one  of  his  cousins,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a 
clergyman  in  Northamptonshire;  and  with  her  received  a 
handsome  fortune.  For  several  years  he  fulfilled  all  his 
engagements  with  the  greatest  punctuality,  und  was  sup- 
posed to  be  worth  considerable  property.  He  attended 
the  sales  of  the  East  India  company's  goods,  frequently 
purchased  very  large  quantities  of  teas,  and  had  exten- 
sive dealings  in  other  articles.  He  often  sustained  con- 
siderable loss  by  the  sale  of  his  goods :  and  bis  circum-* 
s'.mcs,  at  length,  became  so  embarrassed,  that  he  was 
u-nler  apprehension  that  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  would 
bb'uc  against  him. 
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He  flattered  himself,  however,  that,  if  he  could  support 
his  credit  for  a  short  time,  matters  would  take  a  more  fa- 
vourable turn,  and  his  circumstances  be  retrieved.  His 
anxiety  to  avoid  a  bankruptcy,  induced  him  to  forge  an 
East  India  warrant  for  goods  to  the  amount  of  nine  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  pounds.  But  it  must  be  remark- 
ed, that  the  forgerv  was  not  committed  with  any  intention 
to  defraud,  out  merely  to  raise  a  supply  for  present  exi- 
gencies. He  was  in  expectation  of  speedy  remittances, 
on  the  receipt  of  which  he  intended  to  take  up  the  coun- 
terfeit warrant.  Having  passed  it  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Holland,  who  seut  it  to  the  India-house,  where  the  forgery 
was  detected,  he  was  in  consequence  apprehended. 

Being  put  on  his  trial  at  the  Old- Bailey,  several  gen- 
tlemen of  reputation  appeared  in  his  behalf,  and  spoke  to 
his  r haracter  in  the  most  favourable  terms :  but  both  the 
forgery  and  the  uttering  the  counterfeit  warrant  having 
been  proved  against  him  by  indisputable  testimony,  and 
strongly  corrooorating  circumstances,  he  of  course  was 
condemned  to  suffer  death.  His  behaviour,  while  under 
sentence  of  death,  was  perfectly  consistent  with  his  un- 
fortunate situation. 

Being  conveyed  to  Tyburn  in  a  mourning  coach,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a  composed  state  ot  mind|  and  entirely 
resigned  to  his  fate. 

He  suffered  December  31,  1750. 
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RICHARD  FERGUSON,  alias  GALLOPING  DICK, 

HIGHWAYMAN. 


Executed   at   Ati-mhuiy,  in  1800. 


THIS  offender  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman's  ser- 
vant, and  a  native  of  Hertfordshire.  He  was  sent  to 
school  at  a  very  early  age,  but  to  little  purpose,  and  was 
afterwards  employed  as  a  stable  boy  where  his  father  was 
hired.  At  the  age  of  16  he  came  to  London  with  the  fa- 
mily.—During  their  stay  in  town,  the  postillion  was  taken 
Ul,  and  Dick  was  appointed  to  supply  his  place  till  he  re- 
covered, which  was  not  very  long.  Now  stripped  of  bis 
fine  liverv,  and  sent  to  occupy  his  station  as  a  stable  boy, 
his  haughty  spirit  could  not  brook  the  degradation.  Fond 
of  dress,  and  being  thought  a  man  of  consequence,  he  re- 
solved to  look  out  for  another  place. 

Accordingly  he  told  his  father  of  his  resolution,  and 
asked  his  advice.  His  father  knowing  he  was  well  quali- 
fied, in  respect  to  the  management  of  horses,  told  him  he 
would  look  out  one  for  him.  A  circumstance  happened, 
that  very  afternoon,  highly  gratifying  to  his  pride.  A 
lady  who  frequently  visited  the  family,  bein?  in  want  of 
a  postillion,  asked  Dick's  master  what  was  become  of  his 
late  postillion.  Being  informed  he  was  in  his  place,  and 
was  very  fit  for  her  employ,  he  was  sent  for  and  hired. 

Dick  was  now  completely  his  own  master,  and  for  some 
time  behaved  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  mistress.  He  was 
a  great  favounte  in  the  familv,  particularly  among  the  fe- 
male pari ;  but  his  mistress  discovering  him  in  an  impr#- 
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per  situation  with  one  of  her  female  servants,  he  was  im- 
mediately discharged :  nor  could  any  intercession  prevail 
upon  her  to  reinstate  him. 

*  Soon  afterwards  he  got  another  place,  in  which  he  did 
not  long  remain.  He  had  at  this  time  got  connected 
with  some  other  servants  of  a  loose  character,  and  their 
manner  of  drinking,  gaming,  and  idleness,  suiting  his  dis- 
position, he  soon  became  one  of  them.  After  losing  seve- 
ral good  places,  by  negligence,  he  applied  to  a  livery 
stable  in  Piccadilly,  and  obtained  employment.  His  fa- 
ther having  now  died,  left  him  the  sum  of  511.  which  he 
h~:i  saved  during  the  time  he  lived  in  the  family.  With 
this  he  commenced  geutieinao.  He  left  his  place,  bought 
mourning,  frcqueutcd  the  theatres,  &c.  One  evening,  at 
Drurv-  lane,  he  got  seated  by  a  female,  who  particularly 
en  aged  ins  attention  ;  he  took  her  to  be  a  modest  lady, 
and  was  very  much  chagrined  at  finding  her  readily  grant- 
ing his  request  to  conduct  her  home.  He  resolved  to  leave 
her,  but  found  his  resolution  fail  him,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
play  he  attended  her  to  her  residence  in  St.  George's  fields, 
and  staid  with  her  the  whole  night. 

Next  morning,  after  making  her  a  handsome  present, 
be  took  his  leave,  with  a  promise  of  soon  repeating  his  vi- 
sit. He  went  home — but  this  artful  courtezan  had  so 
completely  enamoured  him,  that  be  could  not  rest  many 
boars  without  paving  her  another  visit ;  and  only  for  the 
accidental  visit  of  some  companions,  he  would  have  re- 
turned immediately.  With  them  he  reluctantly  spent  the 
fliy,  and  in  the  evening  flew  again  on  the  impatient  wings 
ot  desire  to  his  dear  Nancy.  Sue,  suspecting  him  to  be  a 
person  of  considerable  property,  from  the  specimen  she 
had  of  his  generosity,  received  him  with  every  mark  of 
endearment  in  her  power. 

At  this  time  she  was  the  first  favourite  of  several  noted 
highwaymen  and  housebreakers,  who,  in  turn,  bad  all 
their  favoured  hours*  Unfortunately  for  himself,  Fergu- 
son became  as  complete  a  dupe  as  ever  she  had  ensnared. 
y/ixat  mouey  he  possessed,  what  he  could  obtain  by  bor- 
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rowing  or  otherwise,  was  all  lavished  on  this  female,  and 
ke  was,  after  all,  in  danger  of  being  discarded  He  was  a 
total  stranger  to  her  connexions  with  the  gentlemen  of  the 
r>au,  though  he  knew  she  bestowed  her  favours  on 
others. 

Not  able  to  bear  the  thoughts  of  entirely  parting  with 
his  dear  Nancy,  he  went  to  an  inn  in  Piccadilly,  offered 
himself  as  a  postillion,  and  was  accepted.  Whenever  he 
could  obtain  a  little  money,  he  flew  with  impatience  to 
his  fair  dulcinea,  and  squandered  it  away  in  the  same 
thoughtless  manner.  As  he  drove  post-chaises  on  the  dif- 
ferent roads  round  the  metropolis,  he  frequently  saw  his 
rivals  on  th  '  road  gaily  mounted  and  dressed. 

One  day  driving  a  gentleman  on  the  north  road,  the 
ch  list*  was  stopped  by  the  noted  Abershaw  and  another, 
with  crapes  over  their  faces.  Abershaw  stood  by  the 
driver  till  the  other  went  up  to  the  chaise  and  robbed  the 
gentleman  T?ie  wind  being  very  high,  blew  the  crape 
utf  jis  face,  and  gave  Ferguson  a  full  view  of  his  person. 
Td^v  stared  at  each  other,  but  before  a  word  could  pass, 
Lome  company  coming  up,  the  two  highwaymen  gallop- 
ped  off. 

Feigubop,  who  at  this  time  was  under  the  frowns  of  his 
njKtre.s>,  for  want  of  money,  well  knew  and  was  known  by 
Abershaw,  whom  he  had  often  seen  at  Nancy's.  Aber- 
shaw was  very  uneasy  at  the  discovery,  which  ht:  commu- 
nicated to  his  companion.  A  consultation  was  immedi- 
ately held,  and  it  was  resolved  to  wait  at  an  inn  on  the 
road  for  the  return  of  Ferguson,  and  bribe  him,  to  prevent 
a  discovers  They  accordingly  went  to  the  inn,  and 
when  Ferguson  came  back,  and  stopped  to  water  his  hor- 
ses, the  waiter  was  ordered  to  send  him  in.  After  some 
conversation,  Dick  accepted  of  the  present  offered  him, 
and  agreed  to.  ineet  them  that  night,  to  partake  of  a  good 
snptier. 

With  this  fresh  recruit  of  cash  he  flew  to  his  Nancy ; 
but  she  being  otherwise  engaged,  and  not  expecting  him 
so  soon  to  possess  sufficient  for  her  notice  ^  being  now  ac- 
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quainted  with  his  situation)  absolutely  refused  to  admit 
him,  and  shut  the  door  in  his  face.  Mad  with  the  recep- 
tion he  had  experienced,  he  quitted  the  house,  and  resolv- 
ed never  to  repeat  his  visit,  which  resolution  he  strictly 
adhered  to. 

He  was  now  proceeding  homewards,  when  he  met  the 
highwayman  who  accompanied  Abershaw,  and  went  with 
bim  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  in  the  Borough,  where  he 
was  received  bv  those  assembled  with  every  mark  of  at- 
tention.— They  supped  sumptuously,  drank  wine,  and 
spent  the  time  in  noisv  mirth  This  exactly  suited  Fer- 
guson ;  he  joined  in  their  mirth,  and  when  sufficiently 
elevated,  very  eagerly  closer)  with  a  proposition  to  be  one 
of  their  number.  He  was,  according  to  their  forms,  im- 
mediately initiated. 

When  the  plan  of  their  next  depredation  on  the  public 
was  settled,  Ferguson  was  not  immediately  called  into  ac- 
tion, it  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  members  that  he  could 
be  better  employed  in  giving  information  at  their  rendez- 
vous of  the  departure  of  gentlem  n  from  the  inn  where 
he  lived,  &c.  whereby  those  who  were  most  likely  to  af- 
ford a  proper  booty  might  be  wav-laid  and  robbed  — 
This  diabolical  plan  he  followed  too  successfully  for  some 
time:  taking  care  to  learn  from  the  drivers  the  time  post 
chaises  were  ordered  from  other  inns,  file.  He  shared 
very  often  considerable  sums,  which  he  quicklv  squander- 
ed away  in  gambling,  drunkenness,  and  dissipation. 

At  length  he  lost  his  place,  and  consequently  his  know- 
ledge respecting  travellers  becoming  confined,  he  was 
obliged  himself  to  go  on  the  road.  As  a  hnjhwavman 
he  was  remarkably  successful.  Of  a  daring  disposition, 
he  defied  danger — and,  from  his  skill  in  horses,  took  care 
to  provide  himself  with  a  good  one,  whereby  he  could  ef- 
fect his  escape,  when  others  ran  every  risk  of  being  taken* 
Of  this  we  shall  mention  one  remarkable  instance. 

Two  others  and  himself  stopped  two  gentlemen  on  the 
Edgware  road,  and  robbed  them ;  soon  after  three  other 
gentlemen  coming  up,  they  pursued,  and  Ferguson's  two 
Companions  were  taken,  tried,  and  executed. 
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When  his  associates  complimented  him  on  his  escape, 
he  triumphantly  asserted,  that  he  would  gallop  a  horse 
with  any  man  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  he  was  known 
among  the  *  gentlemen  of  the  whip/  by  the  appellation 
of  '  Galloping  Dick.' — Through  this  circumstance  he  ob- 
tained that  name  among  his  companions,  which  afterwards 
became  general.  He  now  indulged  himself  in  every  ex- 
cess. His  amours  were  very  numerous,  particularly  among 
those  married  women  he  could,  bv  presents  or  otherwise, 
induce  to  listen  to  his  desires.  He  prevailed  upon  the 
wives  of  two  publicans  in  the  Borough  to  elope  with  him, 
and  carried  on  several  private  intrigues  with  others. 

At  one  of  the  last  places  in  which  he  lived,  he  was  fre- 
quently employed  to  drive  post-chaises  between  Houns- 
low  and  London,  and  notwithstanding  he  drove  close  by 
his  old  companion  Abershaw,  where  he  hung  in  irons,  it 
had  no  effect  in  altering  his  morals. 

To  follow  him  through  the  various  exploits  in  which  he 
was  afterwards  engaged,  would  far  exceed  our  limits. 
He  was  concerned  in  a  very  great  number  of  robberies 
committed  round  the  metropolis.  At  the  time  that  he  liv- 
ed at  different  inns,  as  a  post-chaise  driver,  he  went  on  the 
road,  and  kept  up  a  connexion  with  almost  every  infa- 
mous character  of  the  day.  He  was  concerned  with  Mid- 
dleton,  Harper,  &c.  in  the  robbery  at  Brixton  Causeway, 
in  1799,  and  must  uf  the  other  robberies  committed  on 
that  road. 

He  was  repeatedly  in  custody  at  Bow-street,  tried  at 
the  Old-Bailey,  but  nothing  could  be  properly  brought 
home.  At  length,  he  was  apprehended  by  some  patroles 
belonging  to  Bow-street,  thence  conveyed  to  Aylesbury, 
Bucks,  and  there  tried  and  convicted  of  a  highway  rob- 
bery in  that  county. 

When  he  found  himself  left  for  execution,  he  seriously 
prepared  for  his  approaching  end,  and  when  he  came  to 
the  fatal  tree,  met  his  awful  fate  with  a  religious  re- 
signation. 

He  suffered  at  Aylesbury,  in  1800. 
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MARIA  THERESA  PHIPOE,  alias  MARY  BENSON, 
MURDERER. 


Executed  December  lltfa,  1800* 


1  HE  above  malefactor  was  a  woman  of  masculine 
behaviour,  who,  on  May  23d,  I7<*5,  was  found  guilty  of 
taking  from  John  Courtois  a  promissory  note,  value  200O1. 
for  which  she  was  imprisoned  twelve  months.  She  was 
afterwards  indicted  for  the  wilful  murder  of  Mary  Cox, 
on  the  25th  of  October,  1797,  in  Gordon-street,  St. 
George's  in  the  East. 

It  appeared  in  evidence,  that  the  deceased  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  prisoner,  and  that  she  had  called  at  her 
lodgings  that  morning.  Soon  after,  the  mistress  of  the 
house  heard  a  scuffle  and  groaning ;  she  called  two  neigh- 
bours, and  going  to  the  prisoner's  door,  which  was  lock- 
ed, asked  what  was  the  matter  ?  she  replied,  the  woman 
was  only  in  a  fit,  and  that  she  was  getting  better.  She 
opened  the  door  a  little*,  when  the  witnesses  saw  she  was 
bloody ;  two  persons  went  for  a  doctor,  and  a  third  push- 
ing open  the  door,  saw  the  deceased  bleeding  upon  the 
ground — she  ran  down  stairs,  crying  murder,  and,  to  her 
great  terror,  was  followed  by  the  wounded  woman,  who 
laid  hold  of  her;  Mrs  Benson  came  down  atttr  the  de- 
ceased had  got  into  the  kitchen,'  where  she  was  when  t  >e 
surgeon  and  beadles  came— she  was  unable  to  speak,  ont 
yet  made  herself  understood  by  one  of  the  beadles,  that 
she  had  been  thus  wounded  by  a  woman  up  stairs  He 
went  up  to  the  prisoner,  who  was  sitting  on  the  bed,  and 
said  to  her,  "  For  God  Almighty's  sake,  what  have  you 
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done  to  the  woman  below  ?  she  answered,  "  I  don't  know; 

I  believe  the  devil  and  passion  bewitched  me."  There 
was  part  of  a  finger  and  a  case  knite  lying  upon  the  table ; 
he  said,  "  Is  this  the  knife  you  did  the  woman's  business 
with  ?M  she  answered,  "  YesM  u  Is'  this  your  finger  ?" 

II  Yes."  "  Did  the  woman  below  cut  it  off?"  "  Yes ;" 
but  this  the  deceased  denied,  upon  his  afterwards  question- 
ing her  with  it. 

The  surgeon  described  the  deceased  to  have  received 
five  wounds  upon  the  throat  and  neck,  besides  several 
wounds  in  several  parts  of  the  body,  and  agreed  with  the 
surgeon  who  afterward  attended  her  in  the  Hospital, 
that  those  wounds  were  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  her 
death. 

The  day  after,  the  deceased  made  a  declaration  before 
a  Magistrate,  wherein  stie  stated,  that  she  had  purchased 
'  of  the  prisoner  a  gold  watch  and  other  articles,  for  which 
she  paid  eleven  pounds,  and  then  asked  for  p  china  cof- 
fee-cup, which  stood  upon  the  chimney-piece,  into  the 
bargain ;  the  prisoner  bid  her  uke  one ;  .but,  in  doing  so, 
she  stabbed  her  in  the  neck,  and  afterwards  had  her  un- 
der her  hands  more  than  an  hour,  she  calling  murder  all 
the  time,  till  at  last  she  got  her  upon  the  bed,  when  she 
said  she  would  kill  her  outright,  that  she  might  not  tell 
her  own  story. 

The  prisoner,  in  her  defence  said,  that  the  deceased 
wanted  to  purchase  only  part  of  the  tilings  which  she 
wanted  to  dispose  of,  and,  upon  her  refusing  to  divide 
them,  she  became  angry,  and  said  that  she  only  wanted 
the  money  to  go  to  London,  to  be  Courtois's  mistress 
again :  The  prisoner  replied,  that  was  a  lie,  for  she  never 
had  been  Courtoi&'s  mistress  :  the  deceased  retorted,  that 
it  had  been  proved  so  at  the  Old  Bailey.  She  said,  that 
was  a  d  d  lie ;  and  from  this  they  both  proceeded  to 
very  abusive  language,  and  much  violence.  There  were 
two  knives  lying  on  the  table ;  the  deceased  took  one, 
and  making  a  violent  thrust  at  the  prisoner,  cut  oft  one  ef 
bur  fingers. 
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in  the  heat  of  her  passion,  full  of  paid  and  streaming 
with  blood,  she  stabbed  her ;  but  solemnly  declared  she 
litd  no  recollection  of  what  passed  afterwards,  until  she 
found  herself  in  her  own  room,  covered  with  blood.  This, 
she  said,  was  the  truth;  the  deceased,  if  alive,  must  con* 
fess  she  had  been  most  in  fault,  and  that  which  affected 
her  the  most  was,  that  she  bad  done  her  any  injury.** 
The  landlady  where  the  deceased  lived,  and  another  per- 
son, to  whom  she  was  well  known,  proved  that  she  had  a 
great  respect  for  the  prisoner,  and  had  often  heard  her 
Uvv.are  that  she  believed  the  prisoner  had  the  same  for 
her.  Mr.  Baron  Perry n,  who  tried  the  prisoner ,  then  ad- 
dressed the  jury  as  follows? — 

"  Gentlemen, 

"  This  charge  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  Maria* 
Theresa  P  jipoe,  otherwise  Mary  Benson,  for  the  wilful 
murder  of  Mary  Cok,  by  stabbing  her  in  different  parts  of 
the  bodv,  and  giving  her  several  mortal  wounds,  of  which 
she  died ;  you  have  heard  the  evidence  on  both  sides, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  pros^ution,  and  also  on  the  part 
of  the  prisoner,  at  considerable  length ;  and  all  that  will 
b  necessary  for  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  will  be 
to  recapitulate  that  evidence,  and  if  I  mistake  in  any  point, 
I  request  the  counsel  on  both  sides  will  correct  me. 
(Here  the  learned  judge  summoned  up  the  evidence,  on 
on  both  sides,  and  then  added,)  Gentlemen,  this  is  the 
evidence :  it  is  a  very  suspicious  circumstance  against  the 
prisoner,  that  %bhe  should  send  out  her  landlady  at  that 
particular  time  to  buy  brandy  and  bread,  and  when  she 
returned,  to  prevent  her  bringing  it  up  stairs,  saying, 
it  would  not  be  wanted  for  some  time ;  that  is  a  presump- 
tion she  was  occupied  about  something  that  interested  her 
at  that  tune ;  with  respect  to  the  understanding  of  the 
j),  soner,  the  witnesses  have  all  sworn,  who  speak  to  that 
potnt,  that  she  was  in  her  proper  senses:  you  have  heard 
ttio  ueiunu*  whicU  she  has  made;  now,  to  be  sure,  if  she 
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liad  given  the  same  account  to  the  beadle,  which  she  has 
done  in  court  to-day,  it  would 'have  operated  very  much 
in  her  favour :  if  this  latter  account  was  true,  what  could 
be  the  meaning  of  concealing  the  knife  in  her  bosom,  and 
giving  it  up  with  so  much  reluctance.  It  is  stated  bv  the 
deceased  and  by  several  witnesses,  that  she  had  locked 
the  door,  and  for  some  time  denied  admission  to  the  neigh- 
bours. If  she  had  been  attacked,  as  .she  alledged,  and 
wassubject  to  passion,  why  did  she  obstruct  the  means  of 
preventing  her  passion  from  producing  any  mischief.  Her 
threatening  to  kill  the  deceased  outright  that  she  might 
not  be  able  te  teH  her  own  story,  was  a  very  unfavourable 
circumstance  to  her.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
colour  for  her  barbarous  treatment  of  the  deceased,  wijo 
had  always  regarded  her  with  affection  ;  and  all  the  evi- 
dence which  the  prisoner  has  produced  in  her  behalf,  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  diminish  the  enormity  of  the  charge 
against  herM  But  it  is  for  you  to  pronounce,  in  the  case, 
as  it  appears  to  your  judgments  and  consciences  -  if,  from 
all  the  circumstances,  you  are  of  opinion  that  she  has  in- 
tentionally and  maliciously  committed  the  crime  charged 
against  her,  you  must  find  her  guilty  ;  but  if  it  appears 
to  you  that  the  deceased  was  the  aggressor,  and  drew  her 
fate  upon  herself,  you  will  of  course  pronounce  a  verdict 
of  acquittal." 

The  jury  retired  for  twenty  minutes,  and  returned  with 
a  verdict — guilty.  Proclamation  being  made  in  the  usu- 
al form,  Mr.  Baron  Perryn  immediately  proceeded  to 
pass  sentence,  that  she  should  be  executed  on  the  Mon- 
day following,  and  her  body  afterwards  dissected  and 
anatomized,  according  to  the  statute. 

When  the  judge  came  to  this  part  of  the  sentence,  the 
prisoner  said,  "  you  may  speak  out,  1  am  not  afraid :" 
and  when  he  had  finished  with  the  usual  word,  "  the 
Lord  have  mercy  on  thy  soul ;"  she  said,  "I  do  not  place 
very  great  dependence  on  your  mercy." 

The  prisoner  appeared,  both  before  and  after  the  exa- 
mination of  the  witnesses,  much  concerned  about  her  pro* 
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petty,  and  said  that  she  had  not  received  back  all  the 
money  that  lay  about  the  room  when  the  officers  entered 
it ;  and  on  the  two  notes  being  produced  in  court  she  sa«d 
they  were  not  her's,  for  the  property  that  she  required 
was  all  in  gold. 

She  suffered  December  11th,  1797.  However  impro- 
per her  conduct  was  before,  she  then  behaved  with  doe 
decorum,  being  attended  by  a  Roman  catholic  priest. 
She  left  a  guinea  for  the  most  deserving  debtor  in  the 
gaol,  and  gave  the  samd  sum  to  the  executioner.  After 
hanging  an  hour  in  the  view  of  a  great  number  of  spectar 
tors,  one-third  of  wbQav  were  females,  the  body  was  cut 
down,  and  delivered  to  the  surgeons  for  dissection. 

In  her  last  moments,  she  confessed  the  justness  of  her 
-sentence,  but  denied  her  having  cut  off  her  own  finger, 
saying  it  was  done  in  the  scuffle  with  the  woman  she  mur- 
dered. 

She  also  denied  to  the  last  having  poisoned  a  young 
woman  some  years  since,  who  had  left  her  a  legacy  of 
lOOOl.  She  owned  to  have  been  guilty  of  many  enormi- 
ties, and  attributed  her  frequent  gusts  of  passion  to  the 
use  of  laudanum. 

Her  body  was  publtckly,  and  indeed  most  shamefully, 
exhibited  in  a  place  built  for  the  purpose,  in  the  Old- 
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HORSESTEALER. 


Bstebtted  at  Tybuiit,  March  28tf,  1722. 


1  HE  subject  ofthis narrative  Was  a  native  of  North* 
amntonsbire,  and  served  his  time  With  a  carpenter;  but 

b  <)g  of  a  wild  disposition,  bis  friends  determined  oh 
sei.lin^  him  to  sea:  accordingly  they  got  him  rated  as  a 
midshipman,  and  he  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Spain ;  but  soon 
quitting  the  naval  service,  be  returned  to  England,  and 
c^uuiencios:  highwayman,  committed  many  Jobberies  oft 
toe  roud  to  Hampstead,  on  Finchley- Common,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hammersmith. 

When  he  first  began  the  practice  of  robbing,  he  formed 
a  resolution  to  retire  when  he  bad  acquired  as  much 
money  as  would  support  him:  but  this  time  never  arrive 
e<l ;  for  finding  his  success  by  no  means  proportioned  to 
his  expectations,  he  became  one  of  the  gang  under  Jona- 
than Wild,  ot  infamous  memory  ;  and  was  for  a  consider* 
abie  time  screened  from  justice  by  that  celebrated  master 
of  tbu»ves. 

Bur  ridge  being  confined  in  New-prison,  for  a  capital  of- 
tence,  broke  out  of  that  gaol ;  and  he  was  repeatedly  an 
evidence  at  the  Old  Bailey,  by  which  means  his  associates 
suffered  the  rigour  of  the  law.  At  length,  having  offend- 
ed Wild,  the  latter  marked  him  down  as  one  doomed  to 
'suffer  at  the  next  execution  after  the  ensuing  sessions  at 
t  h*  Old  Bailey ;  which  was  a  common  practice  with  Wild, 
wh»n  he  grew  tired  of  his  dependants,  or  thought  they 
could  be  no  longer  serviceable  t?  him. 
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Alarmed  by  this  circumstance,  Burridge  fled  into  Lin- 
colnshire, where  he  stole  a  horse,  and  brought  it  to  Lon- 
don, intending  to  sell  it  at  Smithfield  for  present  support: 
but  the  gentleman  who  had  lost  the  horse,  having  sent  a 
full  description  of  it  to  London,  Burridge  was  seen  riding 
on  it  through  the  street,  and  watched  to  a  livery  stable. 

Some  persons  going  to  take  him,  he  produced  a  brace 
of  pistols,  threatening  destruction  to  any  one  who  came 
near  him  ;  by  which  he  got  off,  but  being  immediately 
pursued,  he  was  apprehended  in  May-fair,  and  lodged  in 
Newgate.  On  his  trial,  a  man  and  a  woman  swore,  that 
they  saw  hirii  purchase  the  horse  ;  but  as  there  was  a  ma- 
terial difference  in  their  stories,  the  court  was  of  opinion, 
that  they  had  been  hired  to  swear,  and  the  judge  gave 
directions  for  their  being  taken  iuto  custody  for  the 
perjury. 

*  The  jury  did  not  hesitate  to  find  Burridge  guilty ;  and 
after  sentence  was  passed,  his  behaviour  was  extremely 
devout,  and  he  encouraged  the  devotion  of  others  in  like 
unhappy  circumstances. 

He  suffered  at  Tyburn,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1722,  in 
the  34th  year  of  his  age ;  having  first  warned  the  specta- 
tors to  be  obedient  to  their  parents  and  masters,  and  to 
beware  of  the  crime  of  debauching  young  women,  which 
had  first  led  him  from  the  path  of  duty,  and  finally  ter- 
minated in  his  ruin. 


ELIZABETH  MASON, 

MURDERER. 
Executed  at  Tyburn,  June  18th,  1712, 


jL  HIS  woman  fras  bom  at  Melton-Mowbray  ia 
Leicestershire,  and  while  very  young,  was  conveyed  by 
her  friends  to  Sutton,  near  Peterborough,  in  Northamp* 
tonshire ;  from  whence,  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  she 
was  brQught  to  London  by  Mrs.  Scoles,  who  told  her  she 
washer  godmother;  and  with  this  lady  and  her  sister, 
Mrs.Cholwell,  she  lived,  and  was  employed  in  household 
work ;  but  having  conceived  an  idea  that  she  should  pos- 
sess the  fortune  of  her  mistresses,  on  their  death,  she  came 
to  the  horrid  resolution  of  removing  them  by  poison. 

On  Thursday  in  Easter  week,  1712,  being  sent  on  an 
errand,  she  went  to  a  druggist's  shop,  where  she  bought 
a  quantity  of  yellow  arsenic,  on  the  pretence  that  it  was 
to  kill  rats. 

On  the  following  morning,  she  mixed  this  poison  with 
some  coffee,  of  which  Mrs.  Scoles  drank,  and  soon  after- 
wards finding  herself  extremely  ill,  said  her  end  was  ap- 
proaching, and  expired  the  next  day  in  great  agonies. 
Mrs.  Cholwell  receiving  no  injury  from  what  little  coffee 
she  drank,  the  girl  determined  to  renew  her  attempt  to 
poison  her ;  in  consequence  of  which,  she  went  again  to 
the  same  shop  about  a  fortnight  afterwards,  and  bought  a 
second  quantity  of  arsenic,  which  she  put  into  some  wa- 
ter-gr  ue;,  prepared  for  Mrs.  Choi  well's  breakfast,  on  the 
following  morning. 
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It  happened,  providentially ,  that  the  gruel  was  too  hot, 
the  lady  put  it  aside  sometime  to  cool,  during  which  time, 
most  of  the  arsenic  sunk  to  the  bottom.  She  then  drank 
some  of  it,  found  herself  very  ill,  and  observing  the  sedi- 
ment at  the  bottom  of  the  bason,  sent  for  her  apothecary, 
who  gave  her  a  large  quantity  of  oil  to  drink,  by  the  help 
of  which  the  poison  was  expelled. 

Unfavourable  suspicions  now  arising  against  Elizabeth 
Mason,  she  was  taken  into  custody,  and  being  carried  be- 
fore two  justices  of  the  peace,  on  the  30th  of  April,  she 
confessed  the  whole  of  her  guilt,  in  consequence  of  which 
she  was  committed  to  Newgate. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  in  the  same  year,  she  was  indicted 
for  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Scoles ;  and,  pleading  guilty  to  the 
indictment,  received  sentence  of  death  ;  in  consequence 
of  which  she  suffered  at  Tyburn,  on  the  1,8th  of  June. 

While  she  lay  under  sentence  of  death,  the  ordinary  of 
Newgate  asked  her  if  she  had  any  lover,  or  other  person 
who  had  tempted  her  to  the  commission  of  the  crime : 
to  which, she  answered  in  the  negative,  but  owned  that 
she  had  frequently  defrauded  her  mistresses  of  money, 
and  then  told  lies  to  conceal  the  depredations  of  which 
she  had  been  guilty. 

At  the  time  of  her  execution,  she  warned  young  peo- 
ple to  beware  of  crimes  similar  to  those  which  had 
brought  her  to  that  fatal  end,  and  confessed  the  justice  of 
the  sentence  which  made  hex  a  public  example. 
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HOBERT  EMMETT, 

TRAITOR* 

X  HIS  unfortunate  man  was  o£a  most  respectable  Irisfc 
family,  who,  with  his  brother,  had  been  concerned  in  wick- 
edly endeavouring  to  subvert  the  government  of  Ireland* 
and  had  expended  a  large  sum  in  providing  arms  for  his 
associates.  His  brother  had,  during  our  last  war  with 
France,  been  in  custody  for  the  like  offence,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  becoming  an  exile  for  lite,  government  was 
pleased  to  forego  severe  measures. 

These  gentlemen  had  an  excellent  education,  and  were 
both  renowned  for  eloquence.  The  elder,  who  was  the 
banished  brother,  was  in  London,  at  the  Temple,  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Coach* 
Maker's  Hall,  then  a  respectable  debating  society.  He 
found,  however,  a  rival  in  Maynard  C.  Walker,  Esq.  (now 
at  the  Irish  bar)  both  here  and  in  a  debating  society  iu 
Dublin ;  in  consequence  of  which  Mr.  Emmett,  by  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  declined  any  further  controversy. 

These  gentlemen  would  certainly  have  been  great  lu- 
minaries at  the  bar,  had  not  that  lurking  fiend,  disloyalty, 
eclipsed  their  fame,  and  instigated  bright  talents  to  per- 
petrate dark  deeds.  Robert  Emmett  was  tried  and  con- 
victed in~Dublin,  before  Lord  Norbury,  and  a  respectable 
jury,  Monday  September  19,  1803.  After  the  evidence, 
the  provincial  proclamation  was  read,  to  shew  the  object 
of  the  Insurrection,  and  the  resolution  proscribing  the 
yeomanry  and  other  loyal  subjects. 

The  prisoner  desired  that  a  part  of  it  should  also  be 
read,  by  which  it  was  decreed,  that  no  man  should  suffer 
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death  by  court-martial,  but  for  mutiny,  until  the  pleasure 
of  the  provisional  government  should  be  known :  it  was 
read  accordingly. 

The  proclamation  addressed  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin 
was  also  read.  The  prisoner's  counsel  accounted  for  the 
intimate  knowledge  he  had  of  the  -  provisional  proclama- 
tion, by  saying  that  it  had  appeared  in  other  publications. 
The  following  papers  were  then  read  : — No.  I.  (found  in 
his  lodgings  by  Major  Sirr,)  was  nearly  as  follows : — <c  It 
may  seem  strange  that  a  person  avowing  himself  to  be  an 
enemy  of  the  present  government,  and  engaged  in  a  con- 
spiracy for  its  overthrow,  should  undertake  to  suggest  an 
opinion  on  its  conduct,  or  expect  that  advice  from  such  a 
quarter  should  be  received  with  attention. 

The  writer  of  this,  however,  does  not  mean  to  offer  an 
opinion  Upon  a  point  in  which  he  feels  difficulty— on 
which  his  candour  might  be  doubted  ;  his  intention  is  to 
confine  himself  to  points  on  which  he  feels  with  the  mer- 
ciful, and  as  an  Irishman  with  the  English  part  of  the 
present  government :  he  will  communicate  in  the  most 
precise  terms  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  may  be  here- 
after compelled  to  adopt — and  which,  however  painful, 
would  be  doubly  so  if  he  did  not  try  to  avoid  it  by  the 
most  explicit  notification  • 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  undersigned  to  do  more 
than  state  what  the  government  must  acknowledge,  that 
of  the  conspiracy  it  knews  nothing;  and  instead  of  creat- 
ing terror  in  its  enemies  and  confidence  in  its  friends,  it 
will  serve  by  the  scantiness  of  its  information  to  furnish 
new  grounds  of  conviction  to  those  who  are  too  ready  to 
accuse  it  for  the  want  of  that  intelligence  which  no  saga- 
city could  enable  it  to  obtain.  If,  then,  it  is  unable  by  a 
display  of  discoveries  to  evince  its  strength  and  vigilance, 
it  cannot  hope  to  crush  the  conspiracy  by  the  weight  of 
its  power.  Is  it  only  now  that  men  have  to  learn  that  en- 
tering into  a  conspiracy  exposes  them  to  be  hanged? 
• Can  it  hope  to  injure  the  body  of  the  con- 
spiracy, so  impenetrably  woven  as  the  present,  by  mere- 
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ly  cutting  off  a  few  of  the  threads  ? >.  .  .    No 

system  can  change  the  conduct  which  the  U.  I.  will  adopt 
for  effecting  the  emancipation  of  their  country." 

No.  II.  found  on  the  prisoner's  person. — "  I  wish  par- 
ticularly to  know  how  matters  stand,  if  you  are  not 
afraid.  What  hopes  there  are  from  abroad,  and  what 
they  mean  to  do ;  and  whether,  if  they  pay  us  a  visit,  we 

shall  not  be  worse  off  than  we  are?  . He 

is  very  desponding,  and  says  the  people  are  incapable  of 
redress,  and  unworthy  of  liberty  ;  that  he  is  confirmed  in 
this  by  the  late  transaction,  which  must  have  succeeded 
but  for  their  barbarous  desertion  and  want  of  unanimity. 
He  thinks  that  the  invasion  will  not  take  place  at  all,  but 
that  it  is  the  plan  to  wear  down  the  English  by  the  ex- 
pence  of  frequent  perparation." 

No.  HI.  found  in  the  desk  in  Thomas-street. — "  I  have 
but  little  time  to  look  at  the  thousand  difficulties  between 
me  and  the  completion  of  my  wishes ;  that  they  would 
succeed  I  have  ardent  and,  I  trust,  rational  hopes ;  but 
if  that  should  not  be  the  case,  I  thank  God  for  having 
gifted  me  with  a  sanguine  disposition  ;  so  that  I  run  from 
reflection;  and  if  my  hopes  are  without  foundation — if  a 
precipice  be  opening  under  my  feet,  from  which  duty 
will  not  suffer  me  to  depart,  I  am  thankful  for  that  dis- 
position which  leads  me  on  to  it,  and  hurls  me  down, 
while  my  eyes  are  raised  to  the  visions  of  happiness  which 
my  fancy  has  formed  in  the  air." 

No.  IV.  was  the  manuscript  of  the  Proclamation  of 
the  Provisional  Government,  found  in  the  desk  in  Thomas- 
street. — When  this  unfortunate  young  man  was  called 
upon  to  know  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say  why  sentence 
of  death  should  not  be  passed  upon  him,  he  addressed  the 
court  and  jury  nearly  in  the  following  terms : 

€<  I  am  asked  if  I  have  any  thing  to  say  why  sentence 
of  death  should  not  be  pronounced  upon  me.  Was  I  to 
suffer  only  death,  after  being  adjudged  guilty,  I  should 
bow  in  silence  ;  but  a  man  in  my  situation  has  not  only 
to  combat  with  the  difficulties  of  fortune,  but  also  th? 
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difficulties  of  prejudice;  the  sentence  of  the  law  wbick 
delivers  over  his  body  to  the  executioner,  consigns  his 
character  to  obloquy.  The  man  dies,  but  his  memory 
lives ;  and  that  mine  may  not  forfeit  all  cUim  to  the  re- 
spect of  my  countrymen,  I  use  this  occasion  to  vindicate  . 
myself  from  some  of  this  charges  advanced  against  me* 

I  am  charged  with  being  an  emissary  of  France : — 'tis 
false !  I  am  no  emissary— I  did  not  wish  to  deliver  up  my 
country  to  a  foreign  power,  and  least  of  all,  to  France. 
No !  never  did  I  entertain  the  idea  of  establishing  French . 
powey  in  Ireland — God  forbid  !  On  the  contrary,  it  is  . 
evident  from  the  introductory  paragraph  of  the.  Address 
of  the  Provisional  Government,  that  every  hazard  attend- 
ing an  independent  effort  was  deemed  preferable  to  the 
more  fatal  risk  of  introducing  a  French  army  into  the 
country.  Small  would  be  our  claims  to  patriotism  and  to 
sense,  and  palpable  our  affectation  of  the  love  of  liberty, 
if  we  were  to  encourage  the  profanation  of  our  shores  by 
a  people  who  are  slaves  themselves,  and  the  unprincipled 
and  abandoned  instruments  of  imposing  slavery  on  others. 
If  such  an  inference  be  drawn  from  any  part  of  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Provisional  Government,  it  calumniates  their 
views,  and  is  not  warranted  by  the  fact.-— How  could 
they  speak  of  freedom  to  tb/eir  countrymen  ?  How  assume 
such  an  exalted  motive,  and  meditate  the  introduction  of 
a  power  which  has  been  the  enemy  of  freedom  in  every 
part  of  the  globe  ?  Reviewing  the  conduct  of  France  to 
other  countries*  could  we  expect  better  towards  us  ?  No  ! 
Let  not,  then,  any  man  attaint  my  memory  by  believing 
that  I  could  have  hoped  freedom  through  the  aid  of 
prance,  and  betrayed  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty  by  com* 
mining  it  to  the  power  of  her  most  determined  foe :  had 
I  done  so,  I  had  not  deserved  to  live ;  and  dying  with 
puch  a  weight  upon  my  character,  I  had  merited  the  ho*, 
nest  execration  of  that  country  which  gave  me  birth,  and 
to  which  I  would  have  given  freedom. 

Had  I  been  in  Switzerland,  I  would  have  fought  against 
the  Preach— in  the  dignity  of  freedom,  1  would  have  ex- 
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s^ied  oa  the  threshold  of  that  country,  and  they  should 
have  entered  it  only  by  passing  over '  my  lifeless  corpse. 
Is  it,  then,  to  be  supposed,  that  I  would  be  slow  to  make 
thtsame  sacrifice  to  my  native  land  ?  Am  I,  who  lived 
but  to  be  of  service  to  my  country,  and  who  would  sub- 
ject myself  to  the  bondage  of  the  grave  to  give  her  inde- 
pendence—am  I  to  be  loaded  with  the  foul  and  grievous 
calumny  of  being  an  emissary  of  France  ?  My  lords,  it 
may  be  part  of  the  system  of  angry  justice  to  bow  a  man's 
mind  by  humiliation  to  meet  the  ignominy  of  the  scaffold;  ' 
but  worse  to  me  than  the  scaffold's  shame  or  the  scaffold's 
terrors,  would  be  the  imputation  of  having  been  the  agent 
of  French  despotism  and  ambition ;  and  while  I  have 
breath  I  will  call  upon  my  countrymen  not  to  believe  me 
guilty  of  so  foul  a  crime  against  their  liberties  and  their 
happiness. 

Though  you,  my  lord,  sit  there  a  judge,  and  I  stand 
here  a  culprit,  yet  you  are  but  a  man,  and  I  am  another  ; 
I  have  a  right  therefore  to  vindicate  my  character  and  mo- 
tives from  the  aspersions  of  calumny  ;  and  as  a  man  to 
whom  fame  is  dearer  than  life,  I  will  make  the  last  use  of 
that  life  in  rescuing  my  name  and  ray  memory  from  the 
afflicting  imputation  of  having  been  an  emissary  of  France, 
or  seeking  her  interference  in  the  internal  regulation  of 
our  affairs. 

Did  I  live  to  see  a  French  army  approach  this  country, 
I  would  meet  it  on  the  shore  with  a  torch  in  one  hand  and 
a  sword  in  the  other — I  would  receive  them  with  all  the 
destruction  of  war  !  I  would  animate  my  countrymen  to 
immolate  them  in  their  very  boats ;  and  before  our  native 
soil  should  be  polluted  by  a  foreign  foe,  if  they  succeeded 
in  landing,  I  would  burn  every  blade  of  grass  before  them, 
raze  every  house,  contend  to  the  last  for  every  inch  of 
ground,  and  the  last  spot  on  which  the  hope  of  freedom 
should  desert  me,  that  spot  I  would  make  my  grave ! 
What  I  cannot  do,  I  leave  a  legacy  to  my  country,  be- 
cause I  feel  conscious  that  my  death  were  unprofitable, 
And  all  hope  of  liberty  extinct,  the  moment  a  French  apny 
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obtained  a  footing  in  this  land." — After  some  farther 
matter*  he  concluded  thus. 

My  lamp  of  life  is  nearly  expired-— my  race  is  finished : 
the  grave  opens  to  receive  me,  and  I  sink  into  its  bosom. 
AU  I  request  then,  at  parting  from  the  world,  is  the  cha- 
rity of  its  silence*  Let  no  man  write  my  epitaph ,  for  as 
no  man  who  knows  my  motives  dare  vindicate  them,  let 
not  prejudice  or  ignorance  asperse  them  ;  let  them  and 
me  repose  in  obscurity  and  peace,  and  my  temb  remain 
undescribed,  till  other  times  and  other  men  can  do  justice 
to  my  character." 

The  foregoing  is  a  faithful  report  of  this  unfortunate 
young  man's  exculpation  of  himself  from  the  charge  of 
co-operating  with  the  French  in  any  design  to  invade  this 
country  ;  aud  whether  voluntary  or  involuntary,  it  is  an 
evidence  against  the  character  of  the  common  enemy, 
which,  coming  from  such  authority,  ought,  and  we  trust 
will  have  the  most  salutary  effect  upon  all  who  may  have 
participated  in  his  principles  or  his  treasons. 

Whether  the  sincere  conviction  of  his  mind,  or  the  im- 
position of  pride,  anxious  to  rescue  his  memory  from  the 
foul  shame  of  having  sought  to  deliver  his  country  up  to 
a  foreign  and  a  cruel  enemy,  he  is  entitled  to  equal  credit, 
and  if  any  thing  were  inscribed  on  bis  tomb  most  honour- 
able to  himself  and  atoning  to  his  country,  it  is  the  cha- 
racter which  he  has  given  of  the  arch-foe  to  the  peace 
and  liberty  of  mankind. 

The  court  listened  to  him  with  a  great  deal  of  patience, 
and  although  indignation  was  visible  in  the  countenance 
of  every  person  in  court  at  this  public  avowal  of  his  guilt, 
yet  not  a  murmur  was  heard.  Lord  Norbury,  after  a 
salutary  remonstrance  to  the  prisoner,  and  paying  a  hand- 
some compliment  to  some  of  the  respectable  members  of 
the  family  to  which  he  belonged,  pronounced  the  awful 
sentence  of  the  law  in  cases  of  High  Treason. 

Mr.  Emmett,  after  his  trial,  was  taken  to  Newgate, 
where  dinner  had  been  prepared  for  him.    He  there  re* 
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guested  to  see  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  engaged  in 
his  defence.  To  him,  it  is  generally  rumoured,  he  made 
a  full  disclosure  of  all  the  means  he  had  used  to  effect  the 
late  insurrection,  and  authorised  him  to  make  it  known 
to  government. 

He  declared  himself  the  chief  mover  and  instigator  of 
that  attempt  to  effect  a  revolution,  and  solemnly  denied 
having  any  associates  in  this  country  of  either  property 
or  respectability.  He  accounted  for  the  expences  incur* 
red  in  preparations  for  rebellion,  by  stating  that  he  bad 
received  on  the  death  of  his  father,  35001.  and  that  he 
had  expended  of  that  sum  25001.  in  purchasing  the  arms 
found  in  the  depot  in  Marshelsea-lane. 

He  also  denied  having  solicited  or  received  any  assis- 
tance from  the  French  government,  and  protested,  were 
this  country  invaded  by  Frenchmen,  from  his  information 
of  their  principles  and  conduct  wherever  they  went,  that 
he  would  be  one  of  the  most  zealous  in  the  expulsion  of 
such  treacherous,  rapacious,  and  sanguinary  miscreants. 

At  the  place  of  execution  be  expressed  the  same  sent*, 
meats. 
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^Incited  at  Shorodltch,  London,  December  "Rfc,   YtM* 
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1  HIS  man  was  bora  .at  Sedan,  in  France.;  but 
Us  parents  being  Protestants,  be  quitted  that  kingdom, 
inconsequence  of  an  edict  of  Lou  is.  XIV.  and  settled  in 
Dutch  Brabant.  -His  father  placed  him  with,  a  barber-sur- 
geon at  Amsterdam,  .with  whom  he  lived  a  considerable 
time,  and  then  served  as  a  surgeon  onboard  a  Dutch  ship, 
wbi<?h  he  quitted  on  account  of  his  ill  state  of  health,  and 
came  to  England. 

Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Anne  Rondeau, 
wbom  he  married  at  the  French  church  in  Spitalfields. 
Having'lived  about  three  years  with  his  wife  at  Hoxton, 
he  left  her  in  disgust,  and,  going  into  the  city,  passed  for 
a  single  man,  working  as  a  barber  and  hair-dresser ;  and 
got  acquainted  with  a  Mrs.  Hern,  of  Princes-street,  Loth- 
bury,  whom  he  also  married  at  St.  Antholin's  church.  No 
sooner  was  the  ceremony  performed,  than  the  company 
went  to  drink  wine  at  an  adjacent  tavern,  when  the  pa* 
fish  clerk  observed  that  Houssart  changed  countenance, 
and  some  of  the  company  asked  him  if  be  repented  of  his 
bargain ;  to  which  he  answered  in  the  negative.* 

It  appears,  as  if  he  had  now  come  to  the  resolution  of 
murdering  his  first  wife;  for  he  had  not  been  long  mar- 
ked before  his  second  charging  him  with  a  former  matri- 
monial connexion,  he  desired  her  to  be  easy,  for  she  would 
be  convinced,  in  a  short  time,  he  had  no  other  wife  but 
herself.    During  this  interval,  his  first  wife  lived  with  her 
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mother  in  Swan-alley,  Shoreditch ;  and  Mi's.  Houssart 
being  in  an  ill  state  of  health,  her  husband  called  on  her 
about  a  fortnight  befpre  the  perpetration  of  the  murder, 
and  told  her  he  would  bring  something  to  relieve  her. 
The  next  day  he  gave  her  a  medicine  that  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  conserve  of  roses,  which  threw  her  into  such 
severe  convulsion  fits,  that  her  life  was  despaired  of  for 
some  hours — but  at  length  she.recovered.  • 

This  scheme  failing,  Houssart  determined  to  murder 
her ;  to  effect  which,  and  conceal  the  crime  he  took  the 
following  method. 

Having  directed  his  second  wife  to  meet  him  at  the 
Turk's-Head  in  Bishopgate-street,  she  went  thither  "and 
Waited  for  him.  In  the  mean  time  he  dressed  him- 
self in  a  white  great  coat,  and  walked  out  with  a  cane  in 
bis  band,  and  a  sword  by  his  side.  Going  to  the  end  of 
Swan-alley,  Shoreditch,  he  gave  a  boy  a'penny  to  go  into 
the  lodgings  of  his  first  wife,  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Ron- 
deau, and  tell  the  old  woman  that  a  gentleman  wanted  to 
speak  with  her  at  the  Black-Dog  in  Bishopgate-street. 
Mrs.  Rondeau  saying  she  would  wait  on  the  gentleman, 
Houssart  hid  himself  in  the  alley,  till  the  boy  told  him  she 
was  gone  out,  and  then  went  to  his  wife's  room,  and  cut 
her  throat  with  a  razor — and,  thus  murdered,  she  was 
found  by  her  mother  on  her  return  from  the  Black -Dog, 
after  inquiring  in  vain  for  the  gentleman  who  was  said  to 
be  waiting  for  her. 

In  the  interim,  Houssart  went  to  his  other  wife  at  the 
Turk's-Head,  where  he  appeared  much  dejected,  and  had 
some  sudden  starts  of  passion.  The  landlady  of  the 
bouse,  who  was  at  supper  with  his  wife,  expressing  some 
surprise  at  his  behaviour,  he  became  more  calm,  and  said 
he  was  only  uneasy  lest  her  husband  should  return  and 
find  him  so  meanly  dressed — and  soon  after  this  Houssart 
and  his  wife  went  home. 

Mrs.  Rondeau,  on  finding  her  daughter  murdered,  hast- 
ened to  her  son,  to  whom  she  related  the  affair:  and  he 
Vol  1.  K  e 
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having  heard  that  Houssart  lodged  in  Lothbu/y,  took  a 
constable,  went  thither,  and  said  he  was  come  So  appre- 
hend him  on  suspicion  of  haying  murdered  his  wife ;  on 
which  he  laughed  loudly,  and  asked  if  any  thing  in  hw 
•  looks  indicated  that  he  could  be  guilty  of  such  a  crine. 
Being  committed  to  Newgate,  he  was  tried  at  the  next 
sessions  at  the  Old-Bailey,  but  acquitted,  for  want  of  the 
evidence  of  the  boy,  who  was  not  found  till  a  considera- 
ble time  afterwards :  but  the  court  ordered  the  prisoner 
to  remain  in  Newgate,  to  take  his  ttial  for  bigamy. 

In  consequence  hereof  he  was  indicted  at  the  next  ses- 
sions, when  full  proof  was  brought  of  both  his  marriages; 
but  an  objection  was  made  by  his  counsel,  on  a  point  of 
law,  "  Whether  he  could  be  guilty  of  bigamy,  as  the  first 
marriage  was  performed  by  a  French  minister,  and  he  was 
only  once  married  according  to  the  form  of  the  church  of 
England."  On'  this  the  jury  brought  in  a  special 
verdict,  subject  to  the  determination  of  the  twelve- 
judges. 

While  Houssart  lay  in  Newgate,  awaiting  the  solemn 
award,  the  boy  whom  he  had  employed  to  go  into  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Rondeau,  and  who  had  hitherto  kept  secret 
the  whole  transaction,  being  in  conversation  with  bis  mo- 
ther, asked  her  what  would  become  of  the  boy  if  he 
should  be  apprehended.  The  mother  told  him  he  would 
be  only  sworn  to  tell  the  truth.  "  Why,  said  he,  I  thought 
they  would  hang  him :"  but  the  mother  satisfying  him 
there  was  no  danger  of  any  such  consequence,  and  talking 
farther  with  him  on  the  subject,  he  confessed  he  was  the 
boy-  who  ^vent  with  the  message. 

Hereupon  he  was  taken  to  Solomon  Rondeau,  brother 
of  the  deceased,  who  went  with  him  to  a  justice  of  peace, 
and  the  latter  ordered  a  constable  to  attend  him  to  New- 
gate, where  he  fixed  on  Houssart  as  the  person  who  bad 
employed  him  in  the  manner  above-mentioned.  Hereup- 
on Solomon  Rondeau  lodged  an  appeal  against  the  prison- 
er ;  but  in  consequence  of  some  bad  (satin  in  it,  the  pro- 
ceedings were  stopped.     Another  appeal  was  lodged  the 
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ttext  sessions,  and  tbe  prisoner  urging  he  was  not  prepared 
f<*  bis  trial*  he  was  indulged  to  a  subsequent  sessions. 
The  appeal  was  brought  in  the  name  of  Solomon  Rondeau  f 
as  heir  to.  tbe  deceased ;  and  the  names  of  John  Doe 
and  Ricbird  Roe  were  entered  in  the  common  form,  as 
pledges  to  prosebute. 

When  the  trial  C&tte  on,  tbe  counsel  for  tbe  prisoner 
stated  tbe  following  ple&s,  in  bar  to,  ami  abatement  of, 
tbe  proceedings : — 

1.  That  besides  tbe  appeal,  to  which  be  now  pleaded, 
there  wdi  another  yet  depeodieg,  ahd  uadetermiaed. 

2.  A  misnomer,  because  his  name  was  not  Lewis,  but 
Louis. 

3.  That  the  additibri  bf  labourer  w&s  Strong,  For  he 
wis  not  a  labourer,  but  a  barber-surgeon. 

4.  That  there  were  ho  such  persons  as  John  Doe  and 
Richard  Roe,  who  were  rtientidned  as  pledges  in  the 
appeal. 

5.  That  Henry  Rondeau  was  the  brother  and  heir  to 
the  deceased ;  that  Solomon  Ropdeau  was  not  her  bro- 
ther and  heir*  and  therefore  was  not  the  proper  appellant; 
and, 

6.  That  the  defendant  was  not  guilty  of  the'  facts 
charged  in  the  appeal. 

The  replies  of  tbe  counsel  for  the  appellant  were  as 
follow; — i€  To  the  first,  that  the  former  appeal  was  al- 
ready quashed,  and  therefore  could  not  be  depending  and 
undetermined.  To  the  second,  that  it  appeared  that  the 
prisoner  had  owned  the  name  of  Lewis,  by  pleading  to  it 
on  two  indictments,  the  one  for  bigamy,  and  the  other  for 
murder;  and  his  hand-writing  was  produced,  in  which  he 
had  spelt  his  name  Lewis;  and  it  was  likewise  proved 
that  he  had  usually  answered  to  that  name.  To  the  third, 
it  was  urged  that,  on  the  two  former  indictments,  he  had 
pleaded  to  the  addition  of  labourer ;  and  a  person  swore 
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*hat  the  prisoner  worked  as  a  journeyman  or  servant,  and 
did  Dot  carry  on  his  business  as  a  master.  To  the  fourth, 
it  was  urged,  that  there  were  two  such  persons  in  Middle- 
sex, the  one  a  weaver,  and  the  other  a  soldier— and  this 
fact  was  sworn  to.  In  answer  to  the  fifth,  Ann  Rondeau , 
the  mother  of  the  deceased,  swore  that  she  had  no  chil- 
dren except  the  murdered  party,  and  Solomon  Rondeau, 
the  appellant :  that  Solomon  was  brother  and  heir  to  the 
deceased,  which  Henry  Rondeau  was  not,  being  only  the 
son  of  her  husband  by  a  former  wife. — With  regard  to 
the  last  article,  respecting  his  being  not  guilty,  that  was 
left  to  be  determined  by  the  opinion  of  the  jury." 

The  trial  having  now  commenced,  the  same  witnesses- 
were  examined  as  before,  to  which  was  added  the  evi- 
dence of  the  boy,  which  was  so  forcible  that  the  Jury 
brought  in  the  prisoner  guilty,  and  he  received  sentence 
of  death.  His  behaviour  after  conviction  was  very  im- 
proper, and  as  the  day  of  execution  drew  nearer,  he  be- 
came still  more  hardened,  haviqg  frequently  declared 
that  he  would  cut  his  own  throat,  as  the  Jury  had  found 
him  guilty  of  cutting  that  of  his  wife.  His  behaviour  at 
the  place  of  execution  was  equally  indecorous.  He  re- 
fused to  pray  with  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate,  and  ano- 
ther clergyman,  who  kindly  attended  to  assist  him  in  his 
devotions. 

He  suffered  opposite  the  end  of  Swan  Alley,  in  Shore- 
ditch,  near  the  place  where  the  murder  was  committed, 
pn  the  7th  of  December,  1724. 
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JOHN  RANN,  alias  SIXTEEN-STRING  JACK, 

HIGHWAYMAN. 


Executed  at  Tyburn,  Not.  30th,  1774. 


1  HIS  offender  was  born  at  a  village  a  few  miles 
from  Bath,  of  honest  parents,  who  were  in  low  circum- 
stances, and  incapable  of  giving  him  any  kind  of  educa- 
tion. For  some  time  he  obtained  a  livelihood  by  vending 
goods,  which  he  drove  round  the  city  and  adjacent  coun- 
try on  an  ass.  A  lady  of  distinction,  who  happened  to  be 
at  Bath,  took  him  into  her  service  when  he  was  about 
twelve  years  of  age  ;  and  his  behaviour  was  such,  that  he 
became  the  favourite  of  his  mistress  and  fellow-servants. 

At  length  he  came  to  London,  and  got  employment  as 
a  helper  in  the  stables  at  Brooke's  Mews ;  in  which  station 
he  bore  a  good  character.  He  then  became  the  driver  of 
a  postchaise,  after  which  he  was  servant  to  an  officer ; 
and  in  both  these  stations  was  well  spoken  of.  He  th*n 
became  coachman  to  a  gentleman  of  fortune  near  Port* 
man -square  ;  and  it  was  at  this  period  that  he  dressed  in 
the  manner  which  gave  rise  to  the  appellation  of  Sixteen- 
String  Jack ',  by  wearing  breechea v.wixh  eight  strings  at  ^ 
each  knee.  After  living  in  the  service  of  several  noble- 
men, he  lost  his  character,  and  turned  pick-pocket,  in 
company  with  three  fellows,  named  Jones,  Clayton, 
and  Col  ledge,  the  latter  of  whom  (a  mere  boy)  obtained 
the  name  of  Eight-String  Jack. 

At  the  sessions  held  at  the  Old-Bailey  in  April,  1714, 
Rann,  Clayton,  and  one  Shepherd,  were  tried  for  rob- 
bing one  Mr.  William  Somcrs  on  the  highway,  and  90- 
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quitted  for  want  of  evidence.  They  were  again  tried  for 
robbing  Mr.  Langford,  but  acquitted  for  the  same  reason. — 
Rann  had  for  some  time  kept  company  with  a  young  wo- 
man h&tnfed  Roche,  who,  having  being  apprenticed  to  a 
milliner,  and  being  seduced  by  an  officer  of  the  guards, 
was  reduced  to  obtain  bread  by  the  casual  wages  of  infa- 
my ;  and,  at  length,  associating  with  highwaymen,  re- 
ceived such  valuable  effects  as  they  took  on  the  road. 

On  the  30th  ef: May,  he  was  taken  into  custody,  and 
being  brought  to  Bow~street  on  the  following  Wednes- 
day, was  charged  with  robbing  John  Devall,  Esq.  near 
the  nine-mile  stone,  on  the  Hounslow  road,  of  his  watch 
and  money.  This  watch  he  had  given  to  Eleanor  Roche, 
who  bad  delivered  it  to  Catherine  Smith,  who  offered  it 
in  pledge  tb  Mr.  Hal  lam,  a  pawnbroker,  but  who,  sus* 
pecting  that  rt  was  not  honestly  obtaioed,  caused  all  the 
patties  to  be  taken  into  custody. 

Eleattot  jRobbe  was  now  charged  with  receiving  the 
watfch,  knowing  it  to  have  been  stolen;  and  Miss  Smith 
being  sworn,  deposed,  that,  on  the  day  Mr.  Devall  was 
robbed,  Roche  told  her,  that  "  she  expected  Rann  to 
bring  her  some  rtraney  in  the  evening ;"  that  he  accord- 
ingly came  about  ten  at  night,  and  having  retired  some 
lime  with  Eleanor  Roche,  she,  <m  be  return,  owned  that 
she  had  received  a  watch  and  five  guineas  from  him, 
which*  he  said,  he  had  taken  from  a  gentleman  on  the 
highway ;  that  she,  Miss  Smith,  carried  the  watch  to 
pawn  to  Mr.  Hallam*  at  the  request  of  Miss  Roche.  Sir 
Jdhh  Fielding  tokedM'R&nn  if  Hfe  would  dflfer  any  thing 
in  his  defence;  0&"Avkich  the  latter  said,  "  I  know  no 
more  of  the  matter  than  yon  do,  nor  half  so  much."  On 
this  occasion  Rann  was  dresaKi  in  a  manner  above  his  style 
of  life  and  his  circumstances.  He  had  a  bundle  of  flow- 
ers in  the  bfeast  ef  his  coat,  almost  as  large  as  a  broom  ; 
and  his  irons  were  tied  up  with  a  number  of  blue  ri- 
bands. 

For  this  offence  he  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  July** 
1774;  and  acquitted.      Two  or  three  days  after  bis  ac- 
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quittal,  he  engaged  to  sup  with  a  girl  at  her  lodgings  in 
Bow-street,  but  not  being  punctual  to  hi  appointment, 
the  girl  went  to  bed,  and  Rann,  not  being  able  to  obtain 
admittance  at  the  door,  attempted  to  get  in  at  the  window 
on  the  first  floor,  and  had  nearly  accomplished  his  pur- 
pose, when  he  was  taken  into  custody  by  the  watchman. 
For  this  burglarous  attempt  he  was  examined  at  Bow- 
street  on  the  27th  of  July,  when  the  girl,  whose  apart- 
ments he  had  attempted  to  break  open,  declared  that  he 
could  not  have  had  any  felonious  intention,  as  he  knew 
that  he  would  have  been  a  welcome  guest,  and  have  been 
readily  admitted,  if  she  had  not  fallen  asleep.  On  tbia 
he  was  dismissed,  after  Sir  John  Fielding  had  cautioned 
him  to  leave  his  dangerous  profession,  and  seek  for  some 
more  honest  means  of  support. 

On  the  Sunday  following,  he  appeared*  *t  Bagnigge- 
welb,  dressed  in  a  scarlet  coat,  tambour  waistcoat,  white 
silk  stodctngs,  laced  hat,  &c.  and  publickly  declared  him- 
self to  be  a  highwayman.  Having  drank  pretty  freely, 
he  became  extremely  quarrelsome,  and  several  scuffles 
ensued,  in  one  of  which  he  lost  a  ring  from  his  finger,  and 
and  when  he  discovered  his  loss,  he  said  it  was  but  an 
hundred  guineas  gone,  which  one  evening's  work  would* 
replace. 

He  became  at  length  so  troublesome  that  part  of  the 
company  agreed  tOrturn  him  out  of  the  bouse;  but  they 
met  with  so  obstinate  a  resistance,  that  they  were  oblig- 
ed to  give  up  their  design,  when  a  number  of  young  fel- 
lows possessed  of  more  spirit  than  discretion,  attacked 
this  magnanimous  hero,  and  actually  forced  him  through 
the  window  into  the  road.  Rann  was  not  much  injured 
by  this  severe  treatment;  but  he  complained  bitterly 
against  those  who  could  so  basely  affront  a  gentleman  of 
his  character. 

Being  arrested  for  a  debt  of  30l.  which  be  was  unable 
to  pay,  he  was  confined  in  the  Marshalsea  prison,  where 
he  was  visited  by  several  friends,  some  of  whom  paid  his 
debt,  and  procured  his  discharge.     At  another  dneA 
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while  with  two  companions  at  an  ale-bouse  in  Totten- 
ham-court-road, he  was  arrested  by  two  sheriff's  officers, 
and  not  having  money  to  pay  the  demand,  he  deposited 
his  watch  in  the  hands  of  the  bailiffs  while  his  associates 
advanced  three  guineas,  which  together  made  more  than 
the  amount  of  the  debt ;  and  a  balance  was  to  be  returned 
to  Rann  when  the  watch  should  be  redeemed:  he  told  the 
bailiffs  that,  if  they  would  lend  him  five  shillings,  he 
would  treat  them  with  a  crown  bowl  of  punch.  This 
they  readily  did ;  and  while  they  were  drinking,  Rann 
said  to  the  officers,  "  You  have  not  treated  me  like  a 
gentleman.  When  Sir  John  Fielding's  people  come  after 
me,  they  use  me  genteelly ;  they  only  hold  up  a  finger, 
beckon  me,  and  I  follow  them  as  quietly  as  a   lamb." 

When  the  bailiffs  were  gone,  Ran  and  his  companions 
rode  off;  but  our  hero  soon  returning,  stopped  at  the 
turnpike,  and  asked  if  he  had  been  wanted.  "  No,"  said 
the  tollman.  *'  Why,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  am  sixteen- 

string  Jack,  the  celebrated  highwayman have  any  of 

Sir  John  Fielding's  people  been  this  way  ?  "  Yes,"  said 
the  man,  "  some  of  them  are  but  just  gone  through." 
Rann  replied,  "  If  you  see  them  again,  tell  them  I  am 
gone  towards  London  ;"  and  then  rode  off  with  the  utmost 
unconcern. 

Soon  afterwards  he  appeared  at  Barnet  races,  dressed 
in  a  most  elegant  sporting  style,  his  waistcoat  being  blue 
satin  trimmed  with  silver ;  and  he  was  followed  by  hun- 
dreds of  people,  who  were  eager  to  gratify  their  curiosi- 
ty by  the  sight  of  a  man  who  had  been  so  much  the  ob- 
ject of  public  conversation.  But  what  is  more  remark- 
able, he  attended  a  public  execution  at  Tyburn,  and  get- 
ting within  the  ring  formed  by  the  constables  round  the 
gallows,  desired  that  be  might  be  permitted  to  stand 
there,  **  for,  said  he,  perhaps  it  is  very  proper  thpt  I 
should  be  a  spectator  on  this  occasion." 

On  the  26th  of  September,  1774,  he  and  William  Col- 
lier went  on  the  Uxbridge  road,  with  a  view  to  commit 
robberies  on  the  highway ;  and  on  the  Wednesday  follow- 
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iagthejr  were  examined  at  tbepoblio-office  in  Bow-street, 
when  Dr.  William  BeU,  chaplain  to  the  princess  Amelia, 
deposed!,  that  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  Monday  the  £fth  of  September,  as  he  was  tiding 
near  Ealing,  he  observed  two  men,  rather  of  a  mean  ap- 
pearance, -who  rode  past  him ;  and  that  be  remarked  they 
had  suspicious  looks ;  yet  neither  at  that  time,  nor  for 
some  little  time  afterwards,  had  he  any  idea  of  being  rob- 
bed ;  that  soon  afterwards  one  of  them,  which  be  believ- 
ed was  Rana,  crossed  the  head  of  his  horse,  and,  demand- 
ing his  money,  said,  "  Give  it  me,  and  take  no  notice, 
or  ril  blow  your  brains  out."  On  this  the  Doctor  gave 
htm  ene  shilling  and  six-pence,  which  was  all  the  silver 
he  had,  and  likewise  a  common  watch  in  a  tortoise-shell 

On  the  erening  <rf  the  day  on  which  the  robbery  was 
committed,  Eleanor  Roche,  and  her  maid-servant,  carri- 
ed a  watch  to  pledge  with  Mr.  Cordy,  pawnbroker  in 
Oxford-road,  who,  suspecting  that  it  had  not  been  honest- 
ly acquired,  stopped  it,  and  applied  to  Mr.  Grignion, 
watchmaker  in  Russel-street,  Govent-Garden,  who  had 
made  the  watch  for  Dr.  Bell.  Mr.  Clarke  swore,  that, 
on  going  to  Miss  Roche's  lodgings  on  the  Monday  night, 
he  found  two  pair  of  boots  wet  and  dirty,  which  had  evi- 
dently been  worn  that  day  r  and  Mr.  Haliburton  swore, 
that  he  waited  at  Miss  Roche's  lodgings  till  Rann  and 
Collier  came  thither ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  were 
taken  into  custody. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  John  Rann,  William  Collier, 
Eleaaor  Roche,  and  Christian  Stewart,  servant  to  Roche, 
were  brought  to  Bow-street ;  when  Dr.  Bell  deposed  i(i 
wfastance  as  he  bad  done  the  preceding  week  :  and  Wil- 
tBam  Hills,  servaut  to  the  princess  Amelia,  swore  that  he 
-law  Rann,  wbotn  he  well  knew,  ascend  the  hill  at  Acton 
abort  twenty  mioutes  before  the  robbery  was  committed ; 
a  circumstance  which  perfectly  agreed  with  Dr.  Bell'* 
account  of  the  time  that  he  was  robbed.  Hereupon  John 
Vol  u  Ff 
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-  Rann  and  William  Collier  -were  committed  to  Newgate, 
to  take  their  trials  for  the  highway  robbery;  Eleanor 
Roche  was  sent  to  Clerken well  bridewell,  and  Christian 
Stewart,  her  servant,  to  Tothill-fields  bridewell,  to  be  tri- 
ed as  accessaries  after  the  fact.  •       . 

On  this  trial  some  favourable  circumstances  appearing 
in  behalf  of  ColHer,  he  was  recommended  to  me*cy,and 
afterwards  respited  during  the  king's  pleasure.  Eleanor 
Roche  was  sentenced  to  be  transported  for  fourteen  year*: 
her  servant  was  acquitted  ;  and  Rann  was  left  for  execu- 
tion. When  Rann  was  brought  down  to  take  his  trial,  he 
was  dressed  in  a  new  suit  of  pea-green  clothes  ;  his  hat 
was  bound  round  with  silver  strings ;  he  wore  a  ruffled 
'  shirt,  and  his  behaviour  evinced  the  utmost  unconcern. 
He  was  so  confident  of  being  acquitted,  that  he  had  or- 
dered a  genteel  supper  to  be  provided  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  his  particular  friends  and  associates  on  the  joyfnl 
acquittal :  but  their  intended  mirth  was  soon  turned  into 
real  mourning. 

On  receiving  his  sentence,  he  attempted  to  force  a 
smile,  but  was  evidently  not  a  smile  of  inward  satisfaction. 
After  conviction  his  behaviour  was,  for  some  time,  very 
improper. 

On  Sunday  the  23d  of  October,  he  had  seven  girls  to 
dine  with  him.  The  company  were  remarkable  cheer- 
ful; nor  was  Rann  less  joyous  than  his  companions.  How- 
ever, when  the  warrant  for  his  execution  arrived,  he  be- 
gan to  think  seriously  of  an  hereafter. 

On  the  morning  of  execution  he  received  the  sacrament 
in  the  chapel  of  the  prison,  and  at  the  tree  behaved  with 
great  decency ;  on  first  approaching  it,  he  turned  round 
and  looked  at  it  as  an  object  which  he  had  long  expected 
to  see  ;  though  not  as  on  one  that  he  should  have  dreaded. 

He  suffered  at  Tyburn  on  the  30th  of  November,  1774. 
His  body  being  cut  down,  was  delivered  to  his  friends  for 
interment. 
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CHRIST.  JOHNSON,  AND  JOHN  STOCKDALE, 

MURDERERS. 


fitecutcd  at  Tyburn,  July  2d,  1753. 


J  OHNSON  was  born  in  Newgate,  being  the  son 
of  Roger  Johnson  and  his  wife,  who  were  prisoners  on  a 
charge  of  a  defraud.  Soon  after  they  obtained  their  li- 
berty the  father  dted ;  and  the  mother  sent  the  child  to 
her  relations  at  Derby,  who,  having  given  him  a  tolerable 
education,  apprenticed  him  to  a  saddler ;  but  at  the  expi- 
ration of  three  years,  he  ran  away,  and  travelled  to  Lon- ' 
don. 

On  his  arrival  he  went  to  some  of  his  mother's  rela- 
tions, who  persuaded  him  to  return  to  Derby  :  but  deaf 
to  their  advice,  and  having  imbibed  false  ideas  of  gentili- 
ty, he  procured  some  elegant  clothes,  and  frequented 
the  gaming-houses,  where  he  soon  made  the  most  dange- 
rous connexions,  aucl  arrived  at  the  head  of  his  profes- 
sion. 

From  the  practice  of  .gaming,  he  took  to  that  of  forgery; 
at  which  be  was  remarkably  expert  in  the  imitating  the 
hands  of  other  people  to  notes  payable  to  himself;  by 
which  he  repeatedly  acquired  money,  but  still  escaped 
detection; 

His  daringness  was  such,  that  he  sometimes  arrested 
persons  on  whom  he  had  committed  forgeries,  and  com- 
pelled the  payment  of  .the  money,  by  having  people  to 
swear  that  the  hand-writing  was  that  of  the  party  whose 
name  was  subscribed  to  the  draft. 
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Tbe  following  is  one  specimen  of  his  devices.  He 
forged  a  note  on  a  lady  of  considerable  fortune,  and 
signed  her  name  to  it  so  like  her  writing,  that  she  almost 
discredited  her  own  sight  when  she  read  it.  Johnson  ar- 
rested her ;  but  as  she  knew  she  had  given  no  such  note, 
she  bailed  the  action,  and  prepared  to  stand  trial ;  but 
the  guilty  man  declined  all  farther  proceedings, 

During  this  abandoned  course  of  life,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  kept  as  ale- 
house in  the  Strand  ;  and  they  were  privately  married  in 
the  Fleet ;  but  animosities  soon  arising  between  them, 
they  proceeded  from  words  to  blows ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  they  parted,  and  his  wife  became  a  com- 
mon street- walker. 

After  this,  Johnson  took  to  picking  pockets,  and  other 
practices  of  defraud ;  but  a  miserable  poverty  still  attend- 
ed him,  for  what  he  got  dishonestly  was  soon  spent  in  dis- 
si patton*  At  length  he  met  with  Stockdaleat  Sadler's- 
wells,  and  agreed  to  see  i}im  the  next  evening  at  a  house 
in  Holborn. 

.Stocjcdale  was  born  at  Leicester,  where  bis  father  was 
a  reputable  proctor,  who  gave' him  an  excellent  educa- 
tion, but  was  too  fond  of  him  to  keep  that  strict  guard 
over  his  conduct  which  might  have  been  essential  to  his 
future  welfare.  He  very  sopn  showed  a  disposition  to 
idleness,  which  was  not  properly  checked  by  his  parents, 
who  would  not  permit  his  school-master  to  chastise  him 
for  his  faults. 

When  the  father  saw  his  error,  be  determined,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  advice  of  some  friends,  to  send  him  to  a 
proctor  in  Doctors  Commons,  where  he  hoped  to  hear  of 
a  speedy  reformation  in  his  manners. 

Stockdale,  however,  was  of  too  idle  a  disposition  to 
brook  confinement.  His  extravagance  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  his  father's  allowance,  and  he  borrowed  of  bU 
acquaintance  to  supply  his  immediate  wants. 

In  this  way  be  went  on,  frequenting  places  of  public 
diversion,  till  those  who  had  lent  him  money  teamed  him 
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for  a  return  of  it ;  and  he  waj»  at  a  lost  for  farther  reaour*. 
ces,  when  he  met  Johnson  *t  Sadler* s-well«,  as  above 
mentioned. 

On  the  following  day,  these  ill-fated  youths  mot  at  the: 
appointed  place*  and  made  a  contract  for  their  mutual 
destruction..  At  this  titae  Johnson*  was  under  twenty,  and 
Stockdale  not  eighteen  years*  of  age. 

The  following  are  given  as  the  words  in  which  Johneent 
addressed  his  new  acquaintance ;  "  Stockdale,  I  at*  glad 
that  you  ate  a  young  fellow  of  spirit ;  let  me  therefore? 
beg  that  you  will  divest  yourself  of  all  foolish  scruple*,, 
and  behave  with  brayery,  like  one  who  deserves  the  name* 
of  a  hero.  Why  should  a  few  worthless  fellow*  roll  in. 
heaps  of  gold,  while  such  free  souls  as  we  are  starving 
for  want,  and  obliged  to  skulk  in  corners  ?  For  my  part,  | 
know  not  what  right  any  man*  or  any  set  of  men,  have  to 
engross  the  products  of  the  earth  ;  and  as  gold  cornea  out 
of  the  earth,  both  you  and  I  have  a  right  to  it.  This  ia 
my  opinion,  and  I  am  determined  to  support  it  with  sword 
and  pistol,  at  the  expence  of  my  life.  We  have  nothing 
to  do  but  enter  upon  the  action,  and  I  have  already  laid  a 
scheme  for  our  first  exploit.  There  is  an  old  miser ,,  who 
lives  about  ten  miles  off,  and  has  always  a  great  sum  of 
money  by  him :  let  you  and  I  pay  him  a  visit ;  and  then 
I  am  pretty  confident  we  shall  not  return  with  empty 
pockets." 

We  give  this  as  the  words  were  said  to  have  been  spa. 
ken ;  but  they  have  more  the  air  of  being  manufactured!^ 
the  ordinary  of  Newgate :  for  how  should  any  one  bnomr 
what  passed  between  the  offenders  at  their,  first  private 
meeting,  except  from  the  confession  of  one  of  them?  and 
in  thai  case,  the  remembering  the  exact  words  seems  to 
be  wholly  improbable. 

Be  ibis  as  it  may,  Stockdale  agreed  to  accompany  John* 
son ;  and  the  next  day  they  hired  horses,  and  rode  to* 
wards  Rumford,  near  which  the  party  lived  whom  they 
intended  to  rob:  and  having  wasted  the  time  till  night, 
they  tied  tbei*  horse*  to  a  hedge,  and  being  armed  with 
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pisto^* thcfy  knocked  tit  the  door,  which  being  opened  by 
theiold  gentlemany  Johnson  presented  a  pistol  to  bis  breast; 
and  then  they  bound  him  and  his  two  servants,  and  told 
the  master,  that  he  must  expect  immediate  death,  if  he 
did  not  discover  where  his  money  was  concealed* 

Terrified  by  this  threat,  he  told  them  to  take  a  key 
from  his  pocket,  which  would  open  abureau,  where  they 
would  find  a  bag  containing  all  the  cash  then  in  his  pos- 
session. -  The  robbers  having  seized  the  property,  John- 
ton  put  the  bag  in  his  pocket,  and  they  re-mounted,  and 
rode  to  London,  where  they  found  the  booty  to  consist  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds:  but  this  they  soon  dissipat- 
ed in  acts  of  extravagance;  and  then  proceeded  to  com- 
mit a  number  of  robberies  on  the  roads  of  Essex  and 
Kent* : 

It  is  now  proper  to  mention  the  crime  for  which  they 
suffered  ;  a  murder,  equally  barbarous  and  unprovoked. 
They  took  horses  in  Holborn,  and  having  rode  ta  Ed- 
monton, turned  up  a  lane,  where  they  met  a  postman 
who  was  carrying  letters  round  the  neighbQurhood  :  tha- 
man  good-naturedly  opened  a  gate  for  them  to  pass, 
when  Johnson  demanded  his  money  and  watch,  whteb  he 
held  out  to  them,  and  at  that  instant  was  shot  dead  by 
Stockdale. 

s  The  murder  was  no  sooner  committed  than  they  hast- 
ened to  London  ;  and  though  the  country  was  alarmed  by 
what  had  happened,  they  rode  on  the  following  day  to 
Hounslow,  where  they  dined.  After  dinner  they  called 
for  rtheir  horses :  but  Stockdale  was  so  intoxicated  that  he 
at  first  fell  from  the  horse,  but  was  replaced. 
1  The  magistrates  having  by  this  time  sent  out  a  num- 
ber of  constables,  the  murderers  were  taken  into  custody, 
and  carried  before  a  magistrate  ;  when  Stockdale  acknow- 
ledged his  guilt ;  but  by  this  time  Johnson  was  so  drunk, 
that  he  wa$  insensible  of  his  commitment  to  Newgate. 

When  Stockdale's  master  heard  of  his  unhappy  situa- 
tion, he  immediately  wrote  to  his  father,  who  ooming  to 
London,  had  A  very  affecting  interview  with  his  son,  who 
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exclaimed,  "  O,  Sir,  how  shall  I  look  you  in  the  face  ? 
what  disgrace  have  I  brought  upon  you,  what  destruction 
upon  myself !  A  shameful  death  is  preparing  for  me  in 
this  world:  bqt.whatin  the  next,  Gpd  knows !*• 

The  father  advised  him  to  an  early  preparation  for  the 
awful  fate  that  awaited  bim,  and  refused  to  flatter  him 
with  hopes  of  that  pardon  which  could  not  reasonably  be 
expected.  He  comforted  himself  accordingly,  and  in- 
tended to  have  ple'aded~guilty,  but  was  afterwards  advis- 
ed not  to  do  so. 

While  in  Newgate  Johnson  was  attacked  by  a  violent 
fever :  and  on  the  day  of  trial  was  so  reduced,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  carry  him  into  court,  where  the  judges  per- 
mitted him  a  chair  to  repose  himself' during  the,  trial. 
The  jury  being  satisfied  with  the  evidence  against  the  cul- 
prits, they  were  founil  guilty,  and  sentence  of  death  was 
passed  on  them-.  ^ 

Stoqkdale  spent  his  time  till  the  executionjn^he  most  de- 
vout manner ;  but  Johnson  .was  too  ill  to  attend  the  cus- 
tomary offices  of  religion.  The  former  made  a'  pathetic 
address  to  the  populace  at  the  place  of  execution;  and 
both  of  them  behaved  with  great  apparent  penitence.' 

After  execution,  the  bodies  were  removed  to  Surgeoris*- 
hall,  in  preparation  for  dissection :  but  soon  afterwards 
an  order  was  received  from  the  secretary  of  state,  that 
they  should  be  hung  in  chains  :  in  consequence  of  which, 
they  were  carried  to  Winchmore^hill,  where  they  were 
exposed  by  way  of  warning  and  example. 

These  malefactors  suffered  at  Tyburn,  on  the  2d  of 
July,  H53. 
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X  HERE  is  something  so  interesting  in  the  case  of 
the  aboye  unfortunate  twin-brothers  who  fell  victims  to 
the  vilest  artifices  of  a  deluded  woman,  that  the  reader 
will  be  pleased  to  have  a  full  and  explicit  relation  of  it. 
One  was  an  apothecary  of  great  practice,  the  other  living 
in  the  style  of  a  gentleman. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1775,  discovery  having  been 
made  of  a  series  of  forgeries,  -said  to  have  been  carried  on 
for  a  length  of  time  by  these  brothers,  Robert  and  Dan- 
iel Perreau,  together  with  Mrs.  Margaret  Caroline  Rudd, 
who  lived  with  the  latter  as  his  wife,  and  who  was  deem- 
ed to  have  been  a  principal  agent  in  the  forgeries,  were 
taken  into  custody,  and  carried  before  the  bench  of  ma- 
gistrates in  Bow-street,  where  the  crowd  attending  to  hear 
their  examination  was  so  great,  that  it  became  necessary 
to  adjourn  to  the  Guildhall,  Westminster.  The  evidence 
there  adduced  tended  to  prove  that  the  parties  had  raised 
considerable  sums  by  bonds  forged  in  the  name  of  the 
well  known  agent,  William  Adair,  Esq.  which  ithey  im- 
posed on  several  gentlemen  of  fortune,  as  collateral  se- 
curities, with  their  own  notes  for  the  payment  of  the  said 
sums.  * 

Robert  Perreau,  whose  character  had  been  hitherto  un- 
impeachable, applied  to  Mr.  Drummond,  the  banker,  to 
lend  him  five  thousand  pounds,  and  offered  a  bond  of  s*» 
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Ten  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  which  he  said  Mr* 
Adair  had  given  to  his  brother,  as  a  security  for  the  pay- 
ment. In  order  to  give  colour  to  the  validity  of  these 
bonds,  it  had  been  artfully  suggested,  that  Mrs.  Rudd  had 
Dear  connexions  with  Mr.  Adair ;  and  it  was  even  insinu- 
ated, that  she  was  his  natural  daughter:  but  Mr.  Drum- 
mond, to  whom  Mr.  Adair's  writing  was  familiar,  had  no 
sooner  looked  at  the  signature,  than  he  doubted  its  au- 
thenticity, and  very  politely  asked  Robert  Perreau,  if  he 
had  seen  Mr.  Adair  sign  it  ?  The  latter  said  he  had  not, 
but  had  no  doubt  but  it  was  authentic,  from  the  nature  of 
the  connexion  that  subsisted.  To  this  Mr.  Drummond 
said,  that  he  could  not  advance  such  a  sum  without  con- 
sulting his  brother,  and  desired  Perreau  to  leave  the  bond, 
promising  to  return  it  the  next  morning,  or  advance  on  it 
the  sum  required.  Mr.  Perreau  made  no  scruple  to  leave 
the  bond,  and  call  in  the  morning.  In  the  interim  Mr, 
Drummond  examined  the  bond  with  the  greater  attention  3 
and  Mr.  Stephens,  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  happening 
to  call,  his  opinion  was  demanded ;  when  comparing  the 
signature  of  the  bond  with  letters  he  bad  lately  received 
from  Mr.  Adair,  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  it  was 
forged. 

When  Perreau  came,  Mr.  Drummond  spoke  more  free- 
ly than  he  had  done  before,  and  told  him  that  he  imagin- 
ed he  had  been  imposed  on  ;  but  begged  that,  to  remove 
all  doubt,  he  would  go  with  him  to  Mr.  Adair,  and  get 
that  gentleman  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  bond  ; 
on  which  the  money  should  be  advanced.  Perreau  made 
not  the  least  objection.  They  went  together;  and  Mr. 
Adair  was  asked  if  the  bond  was  his.  He  declared  it  was 
not  his;  but  Perreau  smiled,  and  said  he  jested.  Mr. 
Adair  told  him  that  it  was  no  jesting  matter,  and  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  clear  up  the  affair.  Perreau  said,  "  if 
that  was  the  case,  he  had  been  sent  on  a  fine  errand  !*' 
He  desired  to  have  the  bond,  and  said  he  would  make  the 
necessary  inquiries:  but  this  was  refused,  and  it  was 
Vol.  1.  G  e 
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thought  a  point  of  prudence  to  watch  the  motions  of  Ro- 
bert Pcrreau,  till  Daniel  and  his  pretended  wife  were  pro- 
duced.  Soon  after  he  returned  home,  the  three  parties 
wept  into  a  coach  ;  and,  according  to  the  ladjfs  own  tcsti- 
mony,  Mrs.  Rudd  took  with  her  what  money  and  valuables 
she  could  conveniently  carry ;  and  said,  that  the  brothers 
had  taken  her  money,  gold,  watch,  and  jewels,  into  their 
possession:  but  no  reason  was  assigned  for  their  doing  so. 
Their  escape,  however,  if  such  was  intended,  was  pre- 
vented; for  an  information  being  laid  against  them,  they 
were  immediately  apprehended. 

In  the  examination  before  Sir  John  Fielding,  the  above 
facts  were  attested  by  Mr.  Adair,  Mr.  Drummond,  and 
other  persons ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Frankland  charged  them 
with  obtaining  from  him  four  thousand  pounds  on  the  first 
application,  which  they  honestly  repaid  before  the  money 
became  due  ;  afterwards  five  thousand  pounds,  and  then 
four  thousand  pounds,  on  similar  bonds,  all  signed  with 
the  name  of  Mr.  Adair.  Mr.  Watson,  a  money-scrivener, 
said,  that  he  had  drawn  eight  bonds,  all  of  them  ordered 
by  one  or  other  of  the  brothers ;  but  he  hesitated  to  fix  on 
either,  on  account  of  their  great  personal  resemblance: 
but  being  pressed  to  make  a  positive  declaration,  he  fixed 
on  Daniel  as  his  employer. 

Dr.  Brooke  charged  the  brothers  with  obtaining  from 
him  fifteen  bonds  of  the  bank  of  Adair,  each  of  the  value 
of  one  hundred  pounds,  upon  the  security  of  a  forged 
bond  for  three  thousand  one  hundred  pounds.  On  the 
strength  of  this  evidence  the  brothers  were  committed, 
the  one  to  New  Prison,  and  the  other  to  Clerkenwell 
Bridewell ;  and  Mrs.  Rudd  was  admitted  an  evidence  for 
the  crown.  On  her  future  examination  she  declared  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman  in  Scotland;  that, 
when  young,  she  married  an  officer  in  the  army,  named 
Rudd,  against  the  consent  of  her  friends;  that  her  fortuue 
was  considerable;  that,  on  a  disagreement  with  her  bus* 
band,  they  resolved  to  part;  that  she  made  a  reserve  of 
money,  jewels,  and  effects,  to  the  amount  of  thirteen 
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thousand  pounds,  all  of  which  she  gave  to  Daniel  Perreau, 
whom  she  said  she  loved  with  the  tenderness  of  a  wife ; 
that  she  had  three  children  by  him  ;  that  he  had  returned 
her  kindness  in  every  respect  till  lately,  when  having  been 
unfortunate  in  gaming  in  the  alley,  he  had  become  unea- 
sy, peevish,  and  much  altered  to  her;  that  he  cruelly 
constrained  her  to  sign  the  bond  now  in  question,  by 
holding  a  knife  to  her  throat,  and  swearing  that  he  would 
murder  her  if  she  did  not  comply  ;  that,  being  struck  with 
remorse,  she  had  acquainted  Mr.  Adair  with  what  she  had 
done,  and  that  she  was  now  willing  to  declare  every  trans- 
action with  which  she  was  acquainted,  whenever  she 
should  be  called  upon  by  law  so  to  do. 

On  their  trial  at  the  Old,  Bailey  in  June,  1775,  Mr. 
Drummond  deposed,  that  Robert  Perreau  requested  the 
loan  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  pounds,  having  made 
a  purchase  in  Suffolk  or  Norfolk,  to  the  amount  of  twelve 
thousand  pounds.'  He  said  he  had  a  house  in  Harley- 
street, Cavendish-square,  which  cost  four  thousand  pounds, 
the  deeds  of  which  house  he  would  leave  as  a  security. 
These  he  did  leave,  and  promising  to  return  in  ten  days, 
the  money  was  paid  him.  He  came  some  time  afterwards, 
and  apologized  for  not  having  kepi  his  appointment ;  and 
said  he  then  came  to  borrow  five  thousand  pounds  on  the 
bond,  out  of  which  he  would  pay  the  one  thousand  four 
hundred  pounds  above-mentioned.  Mr.  Drummond  and 
his  brother  doubting  the  validity  of  the  bond,  Perreau 
said  there  were  family  connexions  between  him  and  Mr. 
Adair,  "  who  had  money  of  his  in  his  hands,  for  which 
he  paid  interest.  That  going  with  the  prisoner  to  Mr. 
Adair's,  Mrs.  Daniel  Perreau  (Mrs.  Rudd)  was  sent  for, 
when  Robert  asked  her,  if  she  had  not  given  the  bond  to 
him.  She  owned  that  she  bad,  took  the  whole  on  hcrcclf, 
and  acknowledged  that  she  had  forged  the  bond.  The 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  asking  Mr.  Drummond  if  he  was 
certain  that  the  prisoner  said  it  was  his  money  that  Mr. 
Adair  paid  interest  for,  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
He  declared  likewise,  that  Mr.  Perreau  did  no    au   ti: 
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least  objection  to  leave  the  bond  with  him,  nor  showed 
any  reluctance  in  going  with  him  to  Mr.  Adair's  house. 
He  likewise  said,  that  Mrs.  Rudd  took  the  whole  on  her- 
self, begged  them,  "  for  God's  sake,  to  hare  mercy  on  an 
innocent  man;"  and  that  she  said  no  injury  was  intended 
to  any  person,  and  that  all  would  be  paid;  and  thai  she 
acknowledged  delivering  the  bond  to  the  prisoner.  The 
counsel  demanding  if  Mr.  Drummond  and  Mr.  Adair,  af- 
ter hearing  what  Mrs.  Rudd  said,  had  not  expiessed  them- 
selves  as  considering  the  prisoner  as  her  dupe;  the  answer 
was,  "  We  both  expressed  oursejves  to  that  effect.  A 
constable  had  been  sent  for,  and  we  discharged  him." 
The  identity  of  the  bond  was  proved  by  Mr.  Wheatley, 
clerk  to  Messrs.  Drummond. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Robert  Drummond  was  not,  in 
any  very  essential  point,  different  from  that  of  bis  brother. 
He  deposed,  that  when  Mrs.  Rudd  had  acknowledged 
that  she  forged  the  bond,  he  expressed  his  doubt,  the 
hand-writing  being  so  different  from  that  of  a  woman,  and 
said  nothing  would  convince  him  of  it  but  her  showing, 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  that  she  could  write  that  sort  of  hand. 
He  said  he  did  not  mean  to  ensnare  her,  and  would  im- 
mediately throw  the  writing  into  the  fire.  Mrs.  Rudd  in- 
stantly  wrote  William  Adair,  or  part  of  the  name,  so  ve- 
ry like  the  signature  of  the  bond,  that  it  satisfied  him,  and 
he  burnt  the  paper.  Robert  Perreau  then  said,  that  "  he 
hoped  that  the  information  she  had  given  sufficiently  ac- 
quitted him :"  but  he  was  told  that  he  had  better  not  in- 
quire into  that;  and  on  this  occasion  he  showed  the  first 
sign  of  anxiety.  Sir  Thomas  Frankland  deposed,  that  the 
prisoner  brought  him  two  bonds  at  different  times,  one  to 
Daniel  Perreau  for  six  thousand  pounds,  and  the  other  to 
himself  (Robert)  for  five  thousand  three  hundred  pounds: 
that  for  five  thousand  three  hundred  pounds,  on  which  he 
lent  him  four  thousand  pounds,  was  to  be  repaid  on  the 
26th  of  March,  with  the  three  days  grace ;  the  other  was 
due  on  the  8th  of  March*— -Consequently  it  appeared  that 
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the  money  to  be  borrowed  of  Mr.  Drummond  was  design- 
ed to  repay  the  money  actually  borrowed  of  Sir  Thomas. 

Mr.  Wilson  declared,  that  he  filled  up  the  bond  at  the 
desire  of  the  prisoner ;  and  produced  his  instructions  for 
so  doing.  He  likewise  acknowledged  that  he  had  filled 
up  other  bonds  for  the  prisoner.  That  the  handi-writing 
at  the  bottom  of  the  borid  was  not  the  hand-writing  of 
William  Adair,  was  proved  by  Scfroope  Ogilvie  and  James 
Adair,  Esqrs.  Mr.  James  Adair  was  now  questioned  by 
counsel  respecting  a  private  interview  he  had  with  Mrs. 
Rudd ;  but  the  court  doubted  if  this  might  be  allowed  as 
evidence. 

After  some  observations  made  by  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner,  a  letter  was  read,  which  he  presumed  had  been 
sent  him  by  William  Adair,  Esq.  but  which  appeared  to 
have  been  written  by  Mrs.  Rudd,  and  was  scarcely  intel- 
ligible. Robert  Perreau,  when  called  upon  for  his  de- 
fence, observed: 

"  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 

u  If  I  had  been  wanting  in  that  fortitude,  which  is  the 
result  of  innocence,  or  had  found  any  hesitation  in  sub- 
mitting my  proceedings  to  the  strictest  scrutiny,  I  need 
not  at  this  day  have  stood  before  my  country,  or  set  my 
life  upon  the  issue  of  a  legal  trial.  Supported  by  the 
consciousness  of  my  integrity,  I  have  forced  that  transac- 
tion to  light,  which  might  else  have  been  suppressed ; 
and  I  have  voluntarily  sought  that  imprisonment  which 
guilt  never  invites,  and  even  innocence  has  been  known 
to  fly  from ;  ardently  looking  forward  to  this  hour,  as  the 
sure,  though  painful,  means  of  vindicating  a  character, 
not  distinguished,  indeed,  for  its  importance,  but  hitherto 
maintained  without  a  blemish.  There  are  many  respect- 
able witnesses  at  hand,  (and  many  more,  I  persuade  my- 
self, would  be  found,  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  summon 
them  upon  a  point  of  such  notoriety)  who  will  inform 
your  Lordships  and  the  court,  how  I  have  appeared  to 
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them  to  act;  -what  trust  has  been  reposed  in  me,  and 
what  credit  I  had  in  their  opinions,  for  my  diligence,  ho- 
nesty, and  punctuality.     In  truth,  my  Lords,  I  am  bold 
to  say  that  few  men,  in  my  line  of,  life,  have  carried  on 
their  business  with  a  fairer  character,  not  many  with  bet- 
ter success.     I  have  followed  no  pleasures,  nor  launched 
into  any  expenses :  there  is  not  a  man  living  who  can 
charge  me  with  neglect  or  dissipation.     The  honest  pro- 
fits of  my  trade  have  afforded  me  a  comfortable  support, 
and  furnished  me  with  the  means  of  maintaining,  in  a  de- 
cent sort,  a  worthy  wife,  and  three  promising  children, 
upon  whom  I  was  labouring  to  bestow  the  properest  edu- 
cation in  my  power:  in  short;  we  were  as  happy  as  afflu- 
ence and  innocence  could  make  us,  till  this  affliction  came 
upon  us  by  surpriz*,  and  I  was  made  the  dupe  of  a  trans- 
action from  the    criminality    whereof  I  call   God,    the 
searcher  of  all  human  hearts,  to  witness,  I  am  now  as  free 
as  I  was  at  the  day  of  my  birth.     My  Lords,  and  Gentle- 
men of  the  Jury,  men  who  are  unpractised  in  deceit,  will 
be  apt  to  credit  others  for  a  sincerity  which  they  them- 
selves possess.     The  most  undesigning  characters    have 
at  all  times  been  the  dupe  of  craft  and  subtiky.     A  plain 
story,  with  the  indulgence  of  the  court,  I  will  relate, 
which  will  furnish  strong  instances  of  credulity  on  one 
part,  and  at  the  same  time  will  exhibit  a  train  of  such 
consummate  artifices  on  the  other,  as  are  not  to  be  equal- 
led in  the  annals  of  iniquity,  and  which  might  have  ex- 
torted an  equal  confidence  from  a  much  more  enlightened 
understanding  than  I  can  claim." 

Here  he  proceeded  to  relate  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
relative  to  the  imposition  practised  on  him  by  Mrs.  Rudd. 
He  said,  that  she  was  constantly  conversing  about  the  in- 
terest she  had  with  Mr.  W.  Adair ;  and  that  Mr.  Adair 
had,  by  his  interest  with  the  King,  obtained  the  promise 
of  a  baronetage  for  Daniel  Perreau,  and  was  about  pro- 
curing him  a  seat  in  Parliament.  That  Mr.  Adair  had 
promised  to  open  a  bank,  and  take  them  both  into  part- 
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nership  with  him :  that  the  prisoner  received  many  letters 
signed  William  Adair,  which  he  had  no  doubt  came  from 
that  gentleman  ;  in  which  were  promises  of  giving  them  a 
considerable  part  of  his  fortune  during  his  life,  and  that 
he  was  to  allow  Daniel  Perreau  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year  for  his  household  expenses,  and  six 
hundred  pounds  a  year  for  Mrs.  Rudd's  pin-money.  That 
Mr.  Daniel  Perreau  purchased  a  house  in  Harley-street 
for  four  thousand  pounds,  which  money  Mr.  William* 
Adair  was  to  give  them.  That,  when  Daniel  Perreau' 
was  pressed  by  the  person  he  bought  the  house  of  for  the 
money,  the  prisoner  understood  that  they  applied  to  Mr. 
W.  Adair,  and  that  his  answer  was,  that  he  had  lent  the' 
King  seventy  thousand  pounds,  and  had  purchased  a  house 
in  Pali-Mall  at  seven  thousand  pounds,  in  which  to  carry 
on  the  banking-business,  and  therefore  could  not  spare' 
the  four  thousand  pounds  at  that  time, — Having  related  a 
variety  of  other  circumstances,  he  thus  concluded: 


"  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 

"  I  have  now  faithfully  laid  before  you,  such  circum- 
stances as  hare  occurred  to  my  memory,  as  necessary  for 
your  information,  in  order  as  they  happened  during  my 
acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Rudd,  under  the  character  of  my 
brother's  wife.  Many  have  been  the  sufferers  by  artifices 
and  impostors,  but  never  man  appeared,  I  believe,  at  this 
or  any  other  tribunal,  upon  whom  so  many  engines  were 
set  at  work  to  interest  his  credulity.  It  will  not  escape 
the  notice  of  this  splendid  court,  that  my  compassion  was 
first  engaged  by  the  story  of  Mrs.  Rudd's  sufferings,  be- 
fore my  belief  was  invited  to  her  representations.  Let 
me  have  credit  with  you  for  yielding  up  my  pity  in  the 
first  instance,  and  you  cannot  wonder  I  did  vnot  withhold 
my  credulity  afterwards.  It  is  in  this  natural,  this  neces- 
1  sary  consequence,  I  rest  my  defence.  I  was  led  from  er- 
,     ror  to  error  by  such  insensible  degrees,  that  every  step  I 
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took  strengthened  my  infatuation.  When  Mr.  Drummond 
first  hesitated  at  the  hand-writing  at  the  foot  of  the  bond, 
if  it  did  not  so  alarm  me  as  to  shake  my  belief  in  this  arU 
fill  woman,  let  it  be  considered  that  I  had  been  prevailed 
upon  to  negotiate  other  bonds  of  hers,  depositing  them  irt 
the  hands  of  bankers  who  had  never  spied  any  defect,  or 
raised  the-least  objection.  These  bonds  have  been  regu- 
larly and  punctually  paid  in  due  time. — The  letters  sent 
to  me,  as  if  from  William  Adair,  critically  agreed  with, 
the  hand-writing  of  the  bond.  Mr.  Adair  did  not  keep 
money  at  Mr.  Drummond's ;  opportunities  of  comparing 
his  hand-writing  for  many  years  had  not  occurred,  and 
the  hesitation  upon  his  part  appeared  to  me  no  more  tbau 
the  exceptions  and  minute,  precautions  of  a  banker,  which 
could  not  so  suddenly  overturn  the  explicit  belief  that  I 
had  annexed  to  all  that  was  told  me  in  Harley-street*  Can 
any  greater  proof  be  given  than  my  own  proposal  to  |4r. 
Drummond,  of  leaving  the  bond  in  his  hands,  till  he  bad 
satisfied  his  credulity  ?  Can  your  Lordships,  or  Gentle- 
men of  the  Jury,  for  a  moment  suspect,  that  any  man 
would  be  guilty  of  such  a  crime,  whose  proceedings  were 
so  fair,  and  open?  that  single  circumstance,  I  am  satisfied, 
will  afford  my  total  exculpation.  The  resort  to  Mr.  Adair 
was  as  easy  to  Mr.  Drummond,  as  to  the  books  in  his 
compting-house  ;  it  does  not  come  within  the  bounds  of 
common  sense,  much  less  does  it  fall  within  the  possibility 
of  guilt,  that  any  man  living  should  voluntarily,  with  bis 
eyes  open,  take  a  step  so  directly  and  absolutely  center- 
ing in  his  certain  destruction.  But  this  circumstance, 
strong  as  it  is,  is  not  all  my  case.  I  bless  God,  the  pro- 
tector of  innocence,  that,  in  my  defence,  proofs  arise  up- 
on proofs:  the  least  of  them,  I  trust  will  be  thought  in- 
compatible with  guilt.  It  should  seem  impossible  that  a 
guilty  person  would  propose  to  Mr.  Drummond  to  retain 
the  bond  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  scruples ;  but  that  the 
same  person  should,  after  so  long  a  time  for  consideration 
had  passed  after  my  leaving  the  bond,  which  was  full 
twenty-four  hours,  openly,  and  in  the  face  of  day,  enter 
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the  shop  of  Mr.  Drumraond,  and  demand  if  be  bad  satis- 
fied all  his  scruples,  unless  a  man,  from  mere  desperation, 
bad  been  weary  of  his  life,  and  sought  a  dissolution  }  this, 
I  humbly  apprehend,  would  be  an  absolute  impossibility i 
but,  my  Lords,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury*  I  bad  neither 
in  my  breast  the  principle  of  guilt,  nor  had  I  that  despe- 
rate loathing  of  existence  as  should  bring  a  shameful  con- 
demnation on  my  head.    It  is  true  1  have  invited  this  tri- 
al; but  it  is  equally  true  I  have  done  it  in  the  consciousness 
of  my  integrity,  because  I  could  not  otherwise  go  through 
the  remainder  of  my  days  with  comfort  and  satisfaction, 
unless  I  had  the  verdict  of  my  countrymen  for  my  ac- 
quittal, and  rested  my  innocence  upon  the  purest  testi- 
mony I  could  have  oti  this  side  the  grave.    It  is  plain  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  withdrawing  myself.    How  many 
men  are  there,  with  the  clearest  intentions,  yet  from  the 
apprehension  of  being  made  the  talk  of  the  public,  and, 
above  all,  the  dread  of  imprisonment,  and  the  terror  of  a 
trial,    would  have  thought  themselves   happy  to  have 
caught  at  any  opportunity  of  saving  themselves  from  siich 
a  series  of  distress  ?  greater  confidence  can  no  man  be  in, 
of  the  integrity  of  his  case,  and  the  justice  of  his  country. 
When  it  was  found  necessary  to  the  designs  of  Mrs.  Rudd, 
that  I  and  my  family  should  be  made  the  dupes  of  her 
connexions  with  the  house  of  Adair,  it  may  well  be  be- 
lieved that  nothing  but  the  strongest  interdictions  could 
prevent  my  endeavours  to  obtain  an  interview.    In  fact, 
this  point  was  laboured  with  consummate  artifice,  and  no- 
thing less  than  ruin  to  my  brother,  and  his  affairs  were  de- 
nounced upon  my  breaking  this  injunction.    It  was  part 
of  the  same  error  to  believe  her  in  this  also.    A  respect- 
able witness  has  told  you,  and  I  do  not  controvert  bis  evi- 
dence, that  my  confidence  in  her  assertion,  and  in  the  tes- 
timonials that  she  exhibited  under  the  hand  (as  I  believ- 
ed,) of  Mr..  Adair,  were  such,  in  my  mistaken  judgment, 
as  to  be  equal  to  the  evidence  of  my  own  senses,  pressed* 
by  the  forms  of  business  to  say  to  Mr.  Drummond,  that  I 
Yot,  1.  JI  n 
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had  seen  Mr,  Adair  myself ;  but  I  neither  went  to  Jfr. 
Adair,  nor  disclosed  those  pressing,  motives,  which,  pre- 
vented me.  No  less  free  fo  confess  my  faults,,  than  Jam 
confident  to  assert  my  innocence,  I  seek,  no  palliation. for 
this  circumstance9  except  my  temptyt^on  and.  my  failings; 
.and  I.  trust  it  will  rather  be  a  matter,  of  .surprise,,  that*  in 
the  course  of  a  negotiation,  through  the  whole  of  which 
J  was  acted  upon  by  the  most,  artful  of  .impostors,  that 
this  only  deviation  was  to  be  found;  and  yet  this  very 
circumstance  carries  with  it  a  clearer  conviction  of  my 
being  the  dupe  of  Mrs.  Rudd's  intrigues,  than  any  I  have 
to  offer  in  my  defence ;  and  if  my  subsequent  proceed- 
ings, and  the  alacrity  I  shewed  in  going  with  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  to  Mr.  Adair,  together  with  my  conduct  before 
this  gentleman,  is,  as  I  apprehend  it  is,  absolutely  irrecon- 
cileable  with  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  the  circumstances 
above-mentioned  will  serve  to  shew  with  what  a  degree  of 
credulity  the  artifices  of  Mrs.  Rudd  had  furnished  me. 
Upon  the  whole,  if,  in  the  above  detail,. no  circumstances 
are  discovered  in  which  an  innocent  man,  under  the  like 
delusion  with  myself,  might  not  have  acted  as  I  have  act- 
«d,  and,  at  the  same  time,  if  there  be  very  many  parti- 
culars in  which  no  guilty  man  would  have  conducted 
himself  as  I  have  conducted  myself,  I  should  be  wanting 
in  respect  to  your  Lordships  and  the  Jury,  if  I  doubted 
the  justice  of  their  verdict,  and  which  is  inseparable  from 
it,  my  honourable  acquittal." 

The  prisoner  now  proceeded  to  call  his  witnesses. 
George  Kinder  deposed,  that  Mrs  Rudd  told  him  "  that 
she  was  a  near  relation  of  Mr.  James  Adair ;  that  he 
looked  upon  her  as  his  child,  had  promised  to  make  her 
fortune,  and  with  that  view  had  recommended  her  to  Mr. 
William  Adair,  a  near  relation,  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
his,  who  had  promised  to  set  her  husband  and  the  prison- 
er up  in  the  banking  business.  He  likewise  deposed,  that 
the  said  Mr.  Daniel  Perreau  was  to  be  made  a  baronet,  and 
described  how  she  would  act  when  she  became  a  lady. 
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t%»  witness 'deposed,"  that  Mrs.  Rudd  often  pretended 
that  Mr.  WiHram  Adair  had  called  to  see  her,  but  that 
be  never  had  seen  that  gentleman  on  any  visit.  John 
Moody,  a  livery  .servant  of  Daniel  Perreau,  deposed,  that 
bis  mistress  wrote  two  very  different  hands,  in  one  of 
which  she  wrote  letters  to  his  master,  as  from  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Adair,  artd  in  the  other  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
family ;  that  the  letters  written  in  the  name  of  William 
Adak  were  pretended  to  have  been  left  in  his  master's 
absence ;  that  his  mistress  ordered  him  to  give  them  to  his 
master,  and  pretended  that  Mr.  Adair  had  been  with  his 
mistress- for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  as  circumstances 
required. .  This  witness  likewise  proved,  that  the  hand  at 
the  foot  of  the  btind,  &nd  that  of  his  mistress's  fictitious 
writing,  were  precisely  the  same ;  that  she  used  different 
pens,  ink,  and  paper,  in  writing  her  common  and  ficti- 
tious letters;  and  that  she  sometimes  gave  the  witness 
half  a  crown,  when  he  had  delivered  a  letter  to  her  satis- 
fedti6n.  He  said,  be  had  seen  her  go  two  or  three  times 
to  Mr;  J.  Adair's  but  never  to  William's ;  and  that  Mr.  J. 
Adair  once  visited  his  mistress  on  her  lying-in. 

Sifshitna  Perreau  (the  prisoner's  sister)  deposed,  to  th$ 
having  seen  a  note  delivered  to  Daniel  Perreau,  by  Mrs, 
Rodd,  for  nineteen  thousand  pounds,  drawn,  as  by  Wil- 
liam Adair,  on  Mr:  Crbft,  the  banker,  in  favoiir  of  Daniel 
Perreau*  Elizabeth  Perkins  swore,  that,  a  week  before 
the  forgery  was  discovered^  her  mistress  gave  her  at  letter 
to  bring  back  to  her  in  &  quarter  of':  an  hour,  and  say  it 
was  brought  by  Mr.  Coverley,  who  had  been  servant  to 
Daniel  Perreau:  that  she  gave  her  mistress  this  letter, 
and  her  ibatter  instantly  broke  the  seal.  Daniel  Perreau 
declared,  that  the  put-port  of  this  letter  was  •««  that  Mr. 
Adair  desired  faer  to  apply  to  Ins  brother,  the  prisoner,  to 
procure  him  five  -thfcusand  pounds  upon  his  (Adair's) 
bond;  iff  the?'  same  manner  as'  he  had  done  before ;  that 
Mr/ iAd«iil%as' unwilling  to  ha  veit  appear  that  the  money 
was  raifo&ftrhifo,  add  therefore  desired  to  have  the  bond 
tedged  tftfewtoe  fcoafidtatxal  friend,'  that  would  not  re*. 
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quire  an  assignment  of  it ;  that  Jus  brother,  in  frying  mide 
acquainted  with  his  request,  shewed  a  vast  deal  of  reluc- 
tance, and  said  it  was  -a  very  unpleasant  work ;  but  un- 
dertook it  with  a  view  of  obliging  Mr.  William  Adair.'1 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  demanding,  ''if  he 
did  not  disclaim  all  knowledge  of  the  affair  before  Mr. 
Adair,"  he  said.,  he  denied  ever  having  seen  the  bond  .be- 
fore, nor  had  .he  a  perfect  kuowledge  of  it  till  he  saw  it  in 
the  bands  of  Mr.  Adair.  David  Cassady,  who  assisted 
Mr.  R.  Perraau  as  an  apothecary,  deposed,  that  lie  lived 
much  within  the  profits  of  his  profession ;  and  that  it  wee 
reported  he  was  going  into  the  banking  business.  John 
Leigh,  clerk  to  Sir  John  Fielding,  swore  to  the  prisoner'* 
coming  voluntarily  to  the  office,  and  giving  information 
that  a  forgery  had  been  committed ;  on  which  Mrs.  Rudd- 
was  apprehended.  Mr,  Leigh  was  asked,  if  she  "  ever 
charged  the  prisoner  with  any  .knowledge  of  the  transac- 
tion till  the  Justices  were  hearing  evidence  to  prove  her 
confession  of  the  fact."  Mr.  Leigh  answered,  that  be  did 
not  recollect  that  circumstance,  but  that  on  her  first  exa- 
mination she  did  not  accuse  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Perreau  now  called  several  persons  of  rank  to  hie 
character.  Lady  Littleton  being  asked  if  she  thought 
him  capable  of  such  a  crime, —  "  supposed  .she  could 
have  done  it  as  soon  herself."  Sir  John  Moore,  Sir  John 
Chapman,  General  Rebow,  Captain  Ellis,  Captain  JBur- 
goyne,  and  other  gentlemen,  spoke  most  highly  to  the 
character  of  the  prisoner;  yet  the  Jury  JmmdhimjguiU 
ty\U 

On  the  trial  of  Daniel  Perreau,  the  same  facts  were  re- 
peated by  the  same  witnesses.  In  his  defence,  the  pri- 
soner declared,  that  Mrs.  Rudd  bad  given  him  the  bond 
as  a  true  one ;  that  he  believed  it  genuine,  authentic,  and 
valid ;  and  protested,  by  all  bis  bopes  of  happiness  in  'this 
life,  and  in  a  future,  that  be  had  never  conceived  ,an  ides 
of  any  thing  so  base  as  the  defrauding  any  man  of  his  pro* 
perty.    He  added,  "I  adjure  the  Almighty  49  to 
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■eittWy  present  dangerous  situation,  as  I  speak  here  be- 
fore jou.  He  called  several, person*  to  prove  the  artifi* 
ces  which  Mrs*  Rudd  had  practised  to  deceive  hinju 
Many  person  of  fortune  and  credit  appeared  to  his  cha- 
racter; andipoke  of  his  conduct,  previous  to  the  fatal 
event,  in  terms  of  the  highest  approbation;  but  the  Jury 
found  him  also  guilty!  U 

The  unfortunate  brothers  now  received  sentence  of 
deatlfe  but  were  not  executed  till  January  1716,  because 
though  Mrs.  Rudd  had  been  admitted  an  evidence,  th» 
Judges  committed  her  as  a  principal.  Her  trial  came  or^ 
April  16,  1115,  when  John  Moody  the  fervent,  who  bad 
sworn  that  she  wrote  two  different  bands,  far  hU  cross-**** 
mination  acknowledged,  that  he  had  never  seen  her  write 
Mr.  Adair's  naipe«  therefore  the  Jury,  after  a  short  con* 
sultation,  pronounced  the  following  curious  and  4ingn* 
lar  verdict,  "  According  u>  the  evidence  before  03,  Not 
guilty."  ;  -    ,. 

The  behaviour  of  the  brothers,  after  their  conviction^ 
was,  in  every  respect,  proper  for  their  unhappy  situation. 
Great  interest  was  made  to  obtain  a  pardon  for  them, 
particularly  for  Robert,  in  whose  favour  seveaty-eight 
bankers  and  merchants  of  London  signed  a  petition  to  the 
King ;  the  newspapers  were  filled  with  paragraphs,  evi- 
dently written  by  disinterested  persons,  in  favour  of  men 
whom  they  thought  dupes  to  the  designs  of  an  artful  wo* 
man:  but  in  consequence  of  the  New  Act  against  forgery, 
mercy  was  deemed  impolicy. 

On  the  day  of  execution  the  brothers  were  favoured 
with  a  mourning  coach,  and  it  was  thought  that  thirty 
thousand  people  attended.  They  were  both  dressed  in 
mourning,  and  behaved  with  the  most  Christian  resolu- 
tion. When  they  qnitted  the  coach  and  got  into  the  cart, 
they  bowed  respectfully  to  the  sheriffs,  who  waved  their 
hands  as  a  final  adieu.  After  the  customary  devotions, 
they  crossed  their  hands,  joining  the  four  together,  and  in 
tins  manner  were  launched  into  eternity.    They  bad  not 
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huiig  wore:ffikh^teflf  a  inrmite  Tfrheh  their  liSndii  dropped 
asuntfery  and  flie^ appeared Jtof  dffe  witliocft  ^ain/'^Ekcti1 
of-  thetttdeH^ef^d  aptfper  to  }the  Ordinary  of  fafewgate, 
wMeh  declared  tHeir  innocence,  arid  :"asCnbedJtfceFJblain'e 
of  tile  wliole  transaction  to  the  artifices  A6ft3&i?  Ktidd; 
indeed,  marty  give  credit  to  their- &s&rtiofisv,(3ftid  St  <great: 
many  thought  Robert  wholly  innocent. 

They  suffered  at  Tyburn,  on  the  17th  of  January,  1776. 
On  the  SatidayTdlltittiiig  the  bb&es  wtffe"  fcarrifkT  from 
the housedFBk)tS»t ^!W:feolden.sq«4fe,1ft#d^ftfer  the  iwiiat 
^tcHViVrtie^dep^it€d;in-  the  Vfcult  of  £&[M2lrtiti'9  church. 
The'«*fiils'WdH?tov«red  n4th  black  cMtWHfid  nails,  ^rid- 
k  blaft*  f>titeiMPSat&,  inscribing  tfeirtiames,  the  day  of 
th€*r^fe*tby:ilattii:  their  dgos,  f42j'  bfeing  twin-brothers. 
Th^^^^arriiKifei^epArkt^'Wrses;  thieir  friends  a%- 
«Wdi^g>iW  fHfturftiHg  fcoacfiea.  The  cffttfd  w&s*o  great,' 
thtf  tfeeittttnpiuiy  coUld'Whh  Afflonltly  get  irtto  the  church; 
l^a^fcfig^iihe  oer^niofty  was  dGfcently 'performed,  and 
the  mob  dispersed. 
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'.   MURDERER.      ,  ,  .  ,,    .,  .. 


Executed  at  Kensington  Qommon,  August  3,  n9£* 


A  HE  subject  of  the  following  particulars  was  ,a 
most  depraved  character,  who  had  long  been  the  pept  of 
society,  and  whose  unparalleled  audacity  did  not  termin- 
ate but  with  his  life.  On  July  30,  119tf,  he  was  tried  (be- 
fore Mr.  Barori  Perryn,,  at  Croydon,  tie  ,was  convicted 
on  two  indictments :  one  for  having,  at  the  Three  Brew- 
ers, public-house,  South wark,  feloniously  shot  at  and, 
murdered  D.  Price,  an  officer  belonging  the  .Police-office, 
held  at  Union-hall,  in  the  Borough.  The  other,  for 
having,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  fired  h.  pistol  at  Ber- 
nard Turner,  another  officer  attached  to  the  office  at 
Union-hall,  with  an  intent  to  murder. liim.  ',"..-  .  •  : 
Mr.  Gar  row,  the  leading  counsel  for  thd  prosecution^ 
opened  his  case  to  the  court  and  jury,  by  stating,  that  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  being  a  person  of  ill  fame,  had  been 
suspected  of  having  perpetrated  a  number  of  felonies. 
The  magistrates  of  the  Police-office,  in  the  Borough  of 
Southwark,  having  received  information  against  the  pru; 
soner,  sent,  as  was  their  duty,  an  order  for  his  apprehen- 
sion. To  execute  the  warrant,  the  deceased  Price,  and 
Another  officer,  went'  to  the  Three  Brewers,  a  public- 
house,  where  they  understood  he  then  was  drinking,  in 
company  with  some  other  persons.  At  the  entrance  of  a 
parlour  in  the  house,  the  prisoner  appeared  in  a  posture 
tf  intending  to  resist.    Holding  a  loaded  pbtol  in  each  of 
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bis  hands,  be,  with  threats  and  imprecation*,  desired  the 
officers  to  stand  off,  as  he  would  otherwise  fire  at  them. 
The  officers,  without  being  intimidated  by  those  menaces' 
attempted  to  rush  in  and  seize  htm,  on  which  the  prisoner 
discharged  both  the  pistols  at  the  same  instant  of  time, 
lodging  the  contents  of  one  in  the  body  of  David  Price, 
and  with  the  other  wounded  Turner  very  severely  in  the 
head.  Price,  after  languishing  a  few  hours,  died  of  the 
wound. 

Mr.  Garrow  was  very  pathetic  and  animated  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  several  circumstances  composing  the 
shocking  act  of  barbarity.  To  prove  it,  he  would  call 
four  witnesses,  whose  evidence,  be  said,  would  be  but 
too  clear  to  establish  the  prisoner's  guilt.  The  jury 
would  be  enabled  to  judge  from  the  facts  to  be  submitted 
to  them,  and  would  undoubtedly  decide  on  the  issue  join- 
ed between  the  crown  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  The 
learned  counsel  accordingly  called  Turner,  the  landlord 
of  the  house,  a  surgeon,  and  a  fourth  witness;  but  as  the 
substance  of  their  evidence  is  comprised  in  Mr.  G's  open- 
tog  of  the  indictment,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat 
it.  Turner  said,  positively,  he  saw  the  prisoner  discharge 
the  pistols,  from  one  of  which  he  himself  received  his 
wound,  and  the  contents  of  the  other  wejre  lodged  in  the 
body  of  Price,  who  died  very  shortly  after.    The  surgeon 

S roved  that  the  death  was  in  consequence  of  the  wound, 
tr.  Knowles  and  Mr.  Best  were  counsel  for  the  prisoner, 
but  the  weight  of  evidence  against  him  was  too  strong  to 
be  combated  by  any  exertions.  Mr.  Baron  Perryn  sum- 
med up  the  evidence,  on  every  essential  part  of  which  hia 
lordship  made  several  apposite,  pointed,  and  accurate 
observations. 

The  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  he  remarked  to  the  jury, 
had  principally  rested  his  defence  on  the  circumstance  of 
several  other  persons  being  present  when  the  pistols  were 
discharged,  by  some  of  which  they  contended  the  death 
wound  might  possibly  have  been  inflicted.  But,  with  re- 
spect to  that  part  of  the  transaction,  it  would  be  proper 
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for  the  jury  to  observe,  that  the  witness  Turner,  had 
sworn  positively  to  his  having  seen  the  prisoner  in  the  act 
of  discharging  the  contents  of  the  pistol.  The  jury,  after 
a  consultation  of  about  three  minutes,  pronounced  the 
verdict  of — guilty.  Through  a  flaw  in  the  indictrnent.for 
the  murder,  an  objection  was  taken  by  counsel.  This 
was  argued  nearly  two  hours,  when  Mr.  Baron  Perryn  in- 
timating a  wish  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  twelve  judges 
of  England,  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  waving  the 
point  for  the  present,  insisted  on  the  prisoner's  being  tri- 
ed on  the  second  indictment,  for  feloniously  shooting  at 
Barnaby  Windsor,  which  the  learned  counsel  said,  would 
occupy  no  great  portion  of  time,  as  it  could  be  sufficient- 
ly supported  by  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness.  He 
was  accordingly  tried  and  found  guilty  on  a  second  ca- 
pital indictment. 

The  prisoner,  who,  contrary  to  general  expectation, 
had  io  a  great  measure  hitherto  refrained  from  his  usual 
audacity,  began  with  unparalleled  insolence  of  expression 
and  gesture,  to  ask  his  lordship  if  he  "  was  to  be  mur- 
dered by  the  evidence  of  one  witness?"  several  times  re- 
peating the  question,  till  the  jury  returned  him — guilty. 
When  Mr.  Baron  Perryn  put  on  the  judicial  cap,  the  pri- 
soner, unconscious,  and  regardless  of  his  dreadful  situa- 
tion, at  the  same  time  put  on  his  hat,  observing  the  judge 
with  contemptuous  looks  while  he  was  passing  the  sen- 
tence. 

When  the  constables  were  removing  him  from  the 
dock  to  a  coach,  he  continued  to  vent  torrents  of  abuse 
against  the  judge  and  jury,  whom  he  charged  with,  as  he 
stiled  it,  his  murder.  As  his  desperate  disposition  was 
well  known,  he  was,  to  prevent  resistance,  hand-cuffed, 
and  his  thighs  and  arms  also  bound  strongly  together,  in 
which  situation  he  was  conveyed  back  to  prison.  So  cal- 
lous was  this  ruffian  to  every  degree  of  feeling,  that  on 
his  way  to  be  tried,  as  he  was  passing  near  the  usual  place 
of  execution  on  Kenningtou  Common,  he  put  his  head 
V#lI.  Ix 
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out  of  the  coach  window,  and  with  all  the  sang  froid 
imaginable,  asked  some  of  those  who  guarded  him,  if 
they  did  not  think  he  would  be  twisted  on  that  pretty 
spot  by  Saturday  ?  After  receiving  sentence  of  death,  he 
was  conducted  back  to  prison,  where,  having  got  some 
black  cherries,  he  amused  himself  with  painting  on  the 
white  walls  of  the  room  in  which  he  was  confined,  vari- 
ous sketches  of  robberies  which  he  had  committed ;  one 
representing  him  running  up  to  the  horses'  heads  of  a 
post  chaise,  presenting  a  pistol  at  the  driver,  and  the 
words,  "  D — nyour  eyes  stop,"  issuing  out  of  his  mouth; 
*  another  where  he  was  firing  into  the  chaise ;  a  third, 
where  the  parties  bad  quitted  the  carriage,  and  several 
others,  in  which  he  was  described  in  the  act  of  taking  the 
money  from  the  passengers,  being  fired  at,  where  his 
companions  were  shot  dead,  &c. 

At  the  place  of  execution  he  appeared  entirely  uncon- 
cerned, had  a  flower  in  his  mouth,  his  bosom  was  thrown 
open,  and  he  kept  up  an  incessant  conversation  with  the 
peVsons  who  rode  beside  the  cart;  frequently  laughing 
and  nodding  to  others  of  his  acquaintance  whom  he  per- 
ceived in  the  crowd,  which  was  immense.  He  suffered 
August  the  3d,  1795,  at  Kennington-Common,  with  John 
Little,  who  having  had  an  employment  at  the  laboratory 
of  the  palace  at  Kew,  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Mace- 
voy  and  Mrs.  King,  persons  of  very  advanced  years,  and 
who  bad  been  many  years  resident  at  Kew.  Supposing 
they  had  some  property  at  home,  he  watched  an  oppor- 
tunity and  murder**!  them  both. 
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WILLIAM  NEWINGTON, 

FORGER. 
Ikecuted  atTvBU**,  August  36(h,  1738, 


X  HIS  unhappy  young  man  was  a  native  of  Chi- 
chester in  Sussex,  and  was  the  son  of  reputable  parents, 
vho  having  given  him  a  good  education,  placed  him  with 
Mr.  Cave,  an  attorney  of  that  town,  with  whom  he  serv- 
ed bis  clerkship :  and  then  coming  to  London,  lived  as  a 
hackney- writer  with  Mr.  Studley  in  Nicholas-lane,  Lom- 
bard-street, for  about  two  years  and  a  half. 

But  Newington  being  of  a  volatile  disposition,  and 
much  disposed  to  the  keeping  company  and  irregular 
hours,  Mr.  Studley  discharged  him  from  his  service ;  on 
which  he  went  to  live  with  Mr.  Leaver,  a  scrivener  in  Fri- 
day-street, with  whom  he  continued  between  two  and 
three  years,  and  served  him  with  a  degree  of  fidelity  that 
met  with  the  highest  approbation. 

This  service  he  quitted  about  a  year  before  he  was  con- 
victed of  the  offence  which  cost  him  his  life ;  and  in  the 
interval  he  lived  in  a  gay  manner,  without  having  any 
risible  means  of  support,  and  paid  his  addresses  to  a 
young  lady  of  very  handsome  fortune,  to  whom  he  would 
soon  have  beeu  married,  if  he  had  not  been  embarrassed 
by  the  commission  of  the  crime  which  gives  rise  to  this 
narrative* 

It  is  presumed  that  being  distressed  for  money  to  sup- 
port his  expensive  way  of  life,  and  to  carry  on  his  amour 
Ae  was  tempted  to  commit  forgery,  which,  by  an  act  of 
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parliament  then  recently  passed,  had  been  made  a  capital 
offence. 

He  went  to  Child's  coffee-house  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, where  he  drew  a  draft  on  the  bouse  of  Child  and 
company,  bankers  in  Fleet-street,  in  the  following 
words. 

"  Sir  Francis  Child  and  Comp. 

Pray  pay  to  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Bart,  or  order,  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and  place  it  to  the  ac- 
count of 

Your  humble  servant, 

To  Sir  Fra.  Child,  and  TfcQMUi  Hill. 

Comp.  Temple-Bar." 

The  draft  he  dispatched  by  a  porter,  but  was.  sq  agitat- 
ed by  his  fears  while  he  wrote  it,  that  he  forgot  to  put 
any  date  to  it ;  otherwise,  as  Mr.  Thomas  Hill  kept  cash 
with  the  bankers,  and  as  the  forgery  was  admirably  exe- 
cuted, tlte  draft  would  have  been  paid :  but  at  the  in- 
stant that  the  porter  was  about  to  put  his  indorsement 
on  it,  one  of  the  clerks  said  he  might  go  about  his 
business,  for  thajt  they  did  not  believe  the  draft  was  a  good 
one. 

The  porter  returned  to  the  coffee-house  without  the 
draft,  which  the  bankers  clerks  had  refused  to  deliver 
him  :  but  on  his  return  he  found  that  the  gentleman  was 
gone. 

At  the  expiration  of  two  hours  the  bankers  clerks  came 
to  Child's  coffee-house,  and  inquired  for  the  person  who 
had  made  the  draft ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  found ;  for,  in 
the  absence  of  the  porter,  he  had  inquired  for  the  Facul- 
ty-Office in  Doctor's-Commons,  saying  he  had  some 
business  at  that  place,  and  would  return  in  half  an  hour. 

About  two  or  three  hours  afterwards  the  porter's  soo 
told  him  that  a  gentleman  wanted  him  at  the  Horn  and 
Feathers,  in  Carter-Lane,  where  he  went,  and  told  New- 
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ington  that  the  bankers  had  refused  to  pay^  the  note : 
11  Very  well,  (said  "he)  stay  here  till  I  go  aud  put  on 
my  shoes,  and  I  will  go  with  you,  and  rectify  the  mis- 
take." 

When  the  porter  had  waited  near  three  hours,  and  liis 
employer  did  not  return,  he  began  to  suspect  that  tha 
draft  was  forged,  and  some  hours  afterwards  calling  in  at 
the  Fountain  Alehouse  in  Cheapside,  he  saw  Ncwington  ; 
on  which  he  went  and  fetched  a  constable,  who  took  him 
into  custody,  and  lodged  him  in  the  Compter. 

Being  tried  at  the  next  sessions  at  the  Old-Bailey,  he 
was  capitally  convicted,  notwithstanding  nine  gentlemen 
appeared  to  give  him  an  excellent  character :  but  charac- 
ter has  little  weight  where  evidence  is  positive,  and  the 
crime  is  capital. 

When  called  down  to  receive  sentence  of  death,  be  de- 
livered the  following  address : 

"  May  it  please  your  lordship, 

This  my  most  melancholy  case  was  occasioned  by  the 
alone  inconsiderate  rashness  of  my  unexperienced  years. 
The  intent  of  fraud  is,  without  doubt,  most  strongly  and 
most  positively  found  against  me*:  but  1  assure  your  lord- 
ship I  was  not  in  want ;  nor  did  I  ever  think  of  such  a 
thing  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  till  within  a  few 
minutes  of  the  execution  of  this  rash  deed.  I  hope  your 
lordship  has  some  regard  for  the  gentlemen  who  have  so 
generously  appeared  in  my. behalf  j  and  as  this  is  the  first 
fact,  though  of  so  deep  a  dye,  my  youth  and  past  conduct 
may,  I  hope,  in  some  measure  move  your  lordship's*  pity  ^ 
compassion,  and  generous  assistance." 

After  conviction  Newington  flattered  himself  that  he 
should  escape  the  utmost  ignominy  of  the  law  through 
the  intercessions  of  his  friends  :  but  when  the  warrant  for 
execution,  in  which  his  name  was  included,  was  brought 
to  Newgate,  he  appeared  to  be  greatly  shocked  ;  but  re- 
collecting and  composing  himself,  he  said,  "  God's  wili 
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be  done  !"  But  immediately  bursting  into  tears,  he  la- 
mented the  misery  which  his  mother  would  naturally  en- 
dure when  she  should  be  acquainted  with  the  wretched 
fate  of  her  unfortunate  son. 

The  dreadful  tidings  being  conveyed  to  his  mother, 
she  left  Chichester  with  an  aching  heart ;  and  it  was  a 
week  after  her  arrival  in  London  before  she  could  acquire 
a  sufficient  degree  of  spirits  to  visit  the  unfortunate  cause 
of  her  grief. 

At  length  she  repaired  to  the  gloomy  mansion ;  but 
when  she  saw  her  son  fettered  with  chains,  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  she  could  be  kept  from  fainting. 
She  hung  round  bis  neck,  while  he  dropt  on  his  knees, 
and  implored  her  blessing  and  forgiveness :  and  so  truly 
mournful  was  the  spectacle,  that  even  the  gaolers,  ac- 
customed as  they  are  to  scenes  of  horror,  *hed  tears  at  the 
sight. 

This  malefactor  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  on  the  26th 
of  August,  1738. 
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MURDERER. 


Executed  August  24th,  1731. 


1  HIS  man  was  of  low  birth,  without  any  educa- 
tion, and  thus  ignorant,  became  the  dupe  of  prejudice 
and  superstition  in  the  following  manner.  On  the  18th 
of  April,  1751,  a  man  named  Nichols  went  to  William 
Dell,  the  cryer  of  Hemel-Hempstead  in  Hertfordshire, 
and  delivered  to  him  a  piece  of  paper,  with  fourpence,  to 
cry  the  words  which  were  written  on  the  paper,  3,  copy 
of  which  was  as  follows :  "  This  is  to  give  notice,  that  oa 
Monday  next,  a  man  and  a  woman  are  to  be  ducked  at 
Tring,  in  this  county,  for  their  wicked  crimes."  This 
notice  was  given  at  Winslow  and  Leighton-Buzzard,  as 
well  as  at  Hemel-Hempstead,  on  the  respective  market 
days,  and  was  heard  by  Mr.  Barton,  overseer  of  the  pa-» 
rish  of  Tring,  who  being  informed  that  the  persons  in- 
tended to  be  ducked  were  John  Osborne,  and  Ruth  his, 
wife,  and  having  no  doubt  of  the  good  character  of  both 
the  parties,  he  sent  them  to  the  workhouse,  as  a  protection 
from  the  rage  of  the  mob. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  practice  of  the  infernal 
ceremony,  au  immense  number,  supposed,  to  be  no  few- 
er than  five  thousand,  assembled  near  the  workhouse  at 
Tring,  vowing  revenge  against  Osborne  and  his  wife,  as. 
a  wizard  and  a  witch,  and  demanding  that  they  should 
be  delivered  up  to  their  fury  ;  they  likewise  pulled  down 
a  wall  belonging  to   thg  workhouse,  u.nd  broke,  the  win- 
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dows  and  their  frames.  On  the  preceding  evening,  the 
master  of  the  workhouse,  suspecting  some  violence  from 
what  he  heard  of  the  disposition  of  the  people,  sent  Os* 
borne  and  his  wife  to  the  vestry -room  belonging  to  the 
church,  as  a  place  the  most  likely  to  secure  them  from 
insult.  The  mob  would  not  give  credit  to  the  master  of 
the  workhouse  that  the  parties  were  removed,  but  rushing 
into  the  house,  searched  it  through,  examining  the  closets, 
boxes,  trunks,  and  even  the  salt-box,  in  search  of  them. 
There  being  a  hole  in  the  ceiling  which  appeared  to  have 
been  left  by  the  plaisterers,  Colley,  who  was  <foe  of  the 
most  active  of  the  gang,  cried  out,  "  Let  us  search  the 
ceiling." 

This  being  done  by  Charles  Young,  with  as  little  sac- 
cess  as  before, they  swore  they  would  pull  down  the  bouse, 
and  set  fire  to  the  whole  town  of  Tring,  except  Osborne 
and  his  wife  were  produced.  The  master  of  the  work* 
bouse,  apprehensive  that  they  would  carry  their  threats 
into  execution,  informed  them  where  the  poor  people 
were  concealed,  on  which  the  whole  mob,  with. Colley  at 
their  head,  went  to  the  church,  and  brought  them  off  in 
triumph.  This  being  done,  the  mob,  conducted  them  to 
a  pond  called  Marlston-Mere,  where  the  man  and  woman 
were  separately  tied  up  in  a  cloth  :  then  a  rope  was  bound 
round  the  body  of  the  woman,  under  her  arm-pits,  and 
two  men  dragged  her  into  the  pond,  and  through  it  seve- 
ral times;  Collet  going  into  the  pond,  and,  with  a  stick, 
turning  her  from  side  to  side. 

Having  ducked  her  repeatedly  in  this  manner,  they 
placed  her  by  the  side  of  the  pond,  and  dragged  the  old 
man  in,  and  ducked  him :  then  he  was  put  by,  and  the 
woman  ducked  again  as  before,  Colley  making  the  same 
use  of  his  stick.  With  this  cruelty  the  husband  was  treat- 
ed twice  over,  and  the  wife  three  times  ;  during  the  last 
of  which,  the  cloth  in  which  she  was  wrapped  came  off, 
and  she  appeared  quite  naked*  Not  satisfied  with  this 
barbarity,  Colley  pushed  bis  stick  against  her  breast. 
The  poor  Woman  attempted  to  lay  hold  of  it,  but   her 
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strength  being*  now  exhausted,  she  expired  on  the  spot* 
Colley  then  went  rourftf  the  pond,  and  collected  money 
of  the  populace  for  the  sport  he  had  shown  them,  in 
docking  the  old  witch,  as  he  called1  her.  The  mob  hav- 
ing been  dispersed,  the  body  was  taken  but  of  the  pond, 
and  examined  by  Mr.  Foster,  a  surgeon,  when  the  coro- 
ner's inquest  being  summoned  on  the  occasion,  Mr.  Foster 
deposed,  that  "  on  examining  the  bedy  he  found  no 
woiind,  either  internal  or  external,  except  a  little  place 
that  had  the  skin  off  one  of  her  breasts;  and  it  was  his 
opinion,  that  she  was  snffooated  with  water  and' mud." 

Hereupon  GoHey  was  taken  into  custody,  and  when 
his  trial  came  on  he  made  the  following  do  fence : — t(  I 
happened  to  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  at  Marlston- green f 
among  other  people,  out  of  curiosity,  to  sec  what  the  mob 
would  do  with  John  Ohbornp  and  his  wile  ;  wbere,  see- 
ing that  they  used  them  very  barbarously,  1  went  into  the 
pond  as  a  friend,  to  save  her  if  I  could  ;  for  1  knew  both 
very  well,  and  never  had  any  occasion  to  fall  out  with 
them,  but  bore  them  good-will.  As  for  the  money  I  col- 
lected by  the  pond-side,  it  was  for  the  great  pains  I  had 
taken  in  the  pond  to  save  both  the  man  and  the  woman." 
However,  upon  the  evidence  of  Mr*  Foster,  and  that  of 
several  who  witnessed  Colley's  activity  in  the  mob,  he 
was  found  guilty,  and  received  sentence  of  death. — Af.. 
ter  conviction,  he  seemed  to  behold  his  guilt  in  its  true 
light  of  enormity. 

On  the  day  before  his  execution  he  received  the  sacra* 
ment,  and  tfieft  signed  the  following  solemn  declaration, 
which  he  requested  might  be  dispersed  through  the  seve- 
ral towns  and  villages  in  the  country* 

"  Good  People, 

"  I  beseech  you  all  to  take  warning  by  an  unhappy- 
man's  suffering:  that  you  be  not  deluded  into  so  absurd  and 
wicked  a  conceit,  as  to  believe  that  there  are  any  such  be- 

VolI.  Kk 
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ings  as  witches.  It  was  that  foolish  and  rain  imagination, 
heightened  and  inflamed  by  the  strength  of  liquor,  which 
prompted  me  to  be  instrumental  (with  others  as  mad  as 
myself)  in  the  horrid  and  barbarous  murder  of  Ruth  Os- 
borne! the  supposed  witch,  for  which,  I  am  now  so  de- 
servedly to  suffer  death.  I  am  fully  convinced  of  my  for- 
mer error,  and,  with  the  sincerity  of  a  dying  man,  declare 
that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  such  a  thing  in  being  as  a 
witch;  and  pray  God  that  none  of  you,  through  a  con- 
trary persuasion,  may  hereafter  be  induced  to  think  that 
you  have  a  right  in  any  shape  to  prosecute,  much  less 
endanger  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature.  I  beg  of  you  all 
to  pray  to  God  to  forgive  me,  and  to  wash  clean  my  pol- 
luted soul  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  my  Saviour  and 
Redeemer, 

"  So  exhorteth  you  all,  the  dying 

"  Thomas  Colley." 

The  day  before  his  execution,  he  was  removed  from 
the  gaol  of  Hertford,  under  the  escort  of  a  hundred  men 
of  the  Oxford  Blues,  commanded  by  seven  officers ;  and 
being  lodged  in  the  gaol  of  St  Alban's  was  put  into  a 
chaise  at  five  o'clock  the  next  morning,  with  the  hang- 
man, and  reached  the  place  of  execution  about  eleven, 
where  his  wife  and  daughter  came  to  take  leave  of  him ; 
and  the  minister  of  Tring  assisted  him  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, when  he  exhibited  all  the  marks  of  unfeigned  pe- 
nitence and  devout  contrition. 

He  suffered  August  the  24th,  1751,  and  was  afterwards 
hung  in  chains  at  a  place  called  Gubblecut,  near  where 
the  offence  was  committed* 
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J&ecnted  near  Strabane,  December  15th,  17*1. 


X  HIS  malefactor  was  a  native  of  Londonderry  in 
Ireland,  his  father  being  a  merchant  of  that  place,  and 
bis  grandfather  an  alderman  of  Dublin,  Young  M'Naugh- 
ton  gave  early  proofs  of  his  being  influenced  by  the  most 
ungovernable  passions. 

After  the  foundation  of  his  education  was  laid  at  the 
grammar  school  of  Londonderry,  he  was  sent  to  Trinity 
college,  Dublin,  to  compleat  it ;  and,  on  his  coming  of 
age,  took  possession  of  an  estate  of  six  hundred  a  year, 
which  an  uncle  had  bequeathed  him. 

Such  a  fortune,  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  might  have 
enabled  him  to  live  in  a  style  of  elegant  independance ; 
but  an  unhappy  propensity  to  gaming  so  reduced  him 
that  he  was  necessitated  to  mortgage  his  estate. 

At  this  period  he  married  a  young  lady,  and,  taking  an 
elegant  house  in  Dublin,  lived  in  a  style  much  above  his 
circumstances.  The  consequence  of  this  extravagance 
was,  that  he  became  much  involved  in  debt,  and  a  prin- 
cipal creditor  took  out  an  action  against  him  for  a  consi- 
derable sum.  M'Naughton,  unable  to  pay  the  debt,  se- 
creted himself  from  the  bailiffs:  but  at  length  the  creditor 
persuaded  the  sheriff  to  serve  the  writ  himself. 

The  sheriff  going  in  a  chair  to  M'Naughton's  house, 
found  him. in  the  parlour  with  his  wife,  and  told  him  he 
was  a  prisoner.     The  lady  being  .pregnant,  this  declara- 
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lion  had  such  an  effect  on  her,  that  she  was  immediately 
seized  with  the  pains  of  child-birth,  and  being  delivered 
of  a  dead  child,  died  herself  at  the  expiration  of  a  few 
days. 

M'Naughton,  however,  drove  the  sherifffrom  his  house, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  given  orders  respecting  his  wife's 
funeral,  retired  into  the  country,  where,  for  some  time, 
he  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  disagreeable  reflections: 
but  the  frugal  way  in  which  he  lived  so  retrieved  his  cir- 
cumstances, that  he  was  once  more  enabled  to  appear 
in  Dublin  in  his  usual  style  of  elegance. 

Soon  after  this,  the  lord  lieutenant  granted  him  the 
post  of  collector  of  the  revenues  for  the  county  of  Cole- 
raioe:  but  it  was  not  long  before  some  of  the  public 
money  was  squandered  by  gammg;  and,  when  he  found 
himself  unable  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  his  wife's  rela- 
tions paid  it  for  him,  to  prevent  the  legal  consequences 
that  must  otherwise  have  taken  place. 

We  must  now  take  notice  of  the  unhappy  event  that 
gave  rise  to  this  narrative.  M' Naught  on,  some  years  after 
the  death  of  his  wife,  contracted  an  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Knox,  a  man  of  large  fortune  in  the  county  of  Derry. 
Miss  Knox  was  entitled  to  50001.  when  she  came  of  age, 
in  consequence  of  her  father's  marriage-settlement :  she 
was  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  and  accomplishments; 
so  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  her  charms  made  an  impression 
pn  the  heart  of  M'Naughton,  who  was  a  frequent  visitor 
at  her  father's  house. 

He  paid  his  addresses  to  the  young  lady,  and  she  promis- 
ed to  accept  him  as  a  husband,  if  her  father's  consent 
jcould  be  obtained.  Hereupon  M'Naughton  applied  to 
the  old  gentleman,  who  not  only  refused  his  acquiescence, 
feut  forbade  the  other  to  visit  the  family  in  future. 

Hereupon  M'Naughton  desired  that  he  might  not  be 
forbade  the  house,  as  it  might  cause  very  unfavourable 
suspicions  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Knox  consented 
that  he  should  continue  his  visits :  but  no  sooner  was  this 
favour  granted,  than  he  poiirted  Miss  Knox  with  as  mooh 
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ardour  as  formerly,  and  obtained  her  -coscnt  to  marry  trim 
at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  as  she  was  at  that  time  too 
young  for  a  wife. 

Soon  afterwards,  M'Naughton  being  with  her,  whea 
a  little  boy  only  was  present,  he.  pulled  out  a  book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  read  the  ceremony  of  marriage, 
desiring  that  she  would  make  die  responses.  This  she 
did  ;  but  added  to  each  of  them  "  if  my  father  will  con- 
seat." 

This  transaction  had  no.t  long  passed,  when  Mr.  M* 
Naughton  meeting  Miss  Knox  at  the  house  of  a  Neigh* 
bour  he  insisted  that  she  was  his  wife  ;  which  she  deuied; 
and  on  her  return  home  acquainted  her  father  with  what 
had  passed  ;  on  'which  the  old  gentleman  wrote  to 
IVr Naughton,  insisting  that  he  should  decline  all  future 
visits,  and  uphraided  hiin  with  his  past  ilUbehavioar. 

M'Naughtoa  had  no  sooner  received  Mr.  Knox's  letter, 
than  he  inserted  an  advertisement  in  the  news-papers,  do- 
claring  that  the  young  lady  was  his-  wife;  to  which  Mr. 
Knox  inserted  an  answer,  and  then  entered  a  process  in 
the  spiritual  court,  which  set  aside  the  pretended  marriage, 
and  decreed,  that  if  M'Naugbton  thought  himself  injured* 
he  must  appeal  to  the  common  law  for  damages. 

On  this  M' Naughton  applied  to  the  court  of  Delegates  ; 
but  the  judge  issued  a  warrant  for  apprehending  him, 
which  irritated  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  sent  a  letter 
to  the  judge,  threatening  that  he  would  murder  him  whea 
he  came  the  circuit.  Tins  letter  occasioned  the- issuing 
a  king's  bench  warrant  against  him:  so  that,  finding  him- 
self unsafe  in  Ireland,  he  came  to  London. 

The  obtaining  possession  of  Miss  Knox  was  yat  the 
object  of  his  wishes ;  wherefore  he  returned  to  Ireland, 
disguised  himself,  and  continued  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  young  lady's  father.  But  no  steps  were  taken  by  thb 
family  to  preserve  themselves  from  the  danger  with  which 
his  appearance  seemed  to  threaten  them,  othor  than  hav- 
ing occasionally  in  their  company  a  smith  whose  wife  had 
nursed  the  young  lady,  and  who  was  remarkably  faithful 
to  the  interests  of  the  family. 
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Mr.  Knox  was  riding  in  his  coach  with  his  daughter,  itf 
die  beginning  of  November,  1761,  and  attended  by  the 
smith  above  mentioned ;  when  M'Naughton  and  three 
others  approached,  two  of  whom  presented  their  pistols 
to  thepqstillion,  and  ordered  him  to  stop. 

M'Naughton,  seeing  the  smith,  fired  a  blunderbuss  at 
him,  but  the  shot  did  not  take  place ;  yet  one  of  the  com- 
panions immediately  fired  a  pistol,  which  wounded  the 
smith  in  the  arm,  and  disabled  him  from  firing  his  gun, 
which  he  was  preparing  to  do.  Hereupon  M'Naughton, 
and  one  of  his  accomplices,  fired  their  pistols  at  the  car- 
riage, the  windows  of  which  being  instantly  drawn  up, 
M'Naughton  immediately  rode  to  the  other  side  of  it, 
and  discharged  a  piece,  which  contained  five  balls,  all  of 
which  took  place  in  Miss  Knox's  body. 

A  maid -servant  now  let  down  the  window-blind,  and 
exclaiming  that  her  young  lady  was  murdered,  a  foot- 
man of  Mr.  Knox's,  who  had  concealed  himself  behind  a 
stack  of  turf,  fired  a  pistol  at  M'Naughton  :  at  the  same 
instant  another  pistol  was  fired  from  the  coach  by  Mr. 
Knox.  M'Naughton,  though  wounded  in  the  back,  rode 
off";  but  on  the  following  day  he  was  apprehended,  by  a 
party  of  light-horse,  and  lodged  in  LifTord  gaol. 

The  young  lady  was  carried  to  an  adjacent  cottage, 
where  she  died  about  three  hours  after  she  received  the 
wound.  The  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  immediately  of- 
fered a  reward  of  five  hundred  pounds,  to  be  paid  on  the 
apprehension  of  M'Naughton's  accomplices,  who  were 
soon  taken  into  custody,  and  one  of  them  was  admitted 
an  evidence. 

A  special  commission  being  issued,  two  judges  went  to 
Lifford,  to  try  the  delinquents,  on  the  8th  of  December  : 
but  M'Naughton's  counsel  urged  so  many  objections,  that 
the  trial  was  postponed  for  three  days,  when  it  continued 
from  eight  in  the  morning  till  eleven  at  night,  the  judges 
not  once  quitting  thd  court  while  the  matter  was  depend* 
ing. 
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M'Naughton,  being  ill  of  his  wounds,  was  carried  into 
court  wrapped  in  a  blanket ;  yet  be  cross-examined  the 
witnesses  in  such  a  manner  as  fully  proved  the  strength 
of  his  mind. 

One  of  his  accomplices  having  been  admitted  an  evi- 
dence, and  one  of  the  others  being  acquitted,  M'Naugh- 
ton, and  another  named  Dunlap,  were  capitally  compet- 
ed, and  received  sentence  of  death. 

M'Naughton  earnestly  begged  that  mercy  might  be  ex- 
tended to  his  accomplice,  declaring  that  he  had  acted 
under  his  directions :  but  this  plea  could  have  no  weight, 
for  reasons  that  will  appear  obvious  to  every  reader ;  for 
the  man  who  consents  to  an  act  which  ends  in  murder,  is 
deemed  a  murderer  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

When  the  day  of  execution  arrived,  M'Naughton,  who 
was  still  very  weak,  walked  to  the  fatal  spot  with  the  help 
of  two  men  who  supported  him.  His  dress  was  singular, 
consisting  of  a  night-cap  tied  with  a  black  ribbon,  white 
stockings,  black  buckles,  a  flannel  waistcoat  trimmed 
with  black,  and  having  black  buttons,  and  a  crape  round 
the  arm. 

M'Naughton  desired  the  hangman  to  do  his  duty  spee- 
dily ;  and  the  man  pointing  to  the  ladder,  the  other  in- 
stantly ascended  it ;  and  no  sooner  was  the  rope  about 
his  neck,  than  he  jumped  off  with  such  force  that  it  broke  • 
and  he  might  have  escaped,  if  he  had  possessed  strength 
and  recollection  ;  for  the  crowd,  from  a  momentary  im- 
pulse of  humanity,  made  a  passage,  as  if  they  wished  to 
screen  him  from  the  rigour  of  the  law. 

M'Naughton,  being  taken  up,  was  re-conducted  to  the 
gallows,  when  the  executioner  took  Dunlap's  rope,  and. 
fixing  it  round  M'  Naughton's  neck,  he  ascended  the  lad- 
der, tied  the  rope  to  the  gallows,  jumped,  off,  and  expir- 
ed almost  immediately. 

Dunlap  remained  a  miserable  spectator  of  this  scene, 
and  was  hanged  after  M'Naughton  was  cut  down. 

These  malefactors  suffered  near  Strabane,  on  the  15th 
rf  December,  1761, 
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RICHARD  TURP1N, 

HORSESTEALER. 
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i 

Executed. at  York,  April  l.OfK,  1739. 


1  HE  transactions  of  this  malefactor  medtf  agnojrt- 
en  noiac  in  the  world"  at  the  time  they  happened  than 
those  of  almost  any  other  offender  whose  life  we  have  re* 
oonded :  and  we  shall  therefore  he  the  more  particular  in 
our  account  of  him.. 

He  was  the  son  of  John  Tunptn,  a  farmer  at  Hemp~ 
fteed,  in  Essex,  and  having  received  a  common-  school 
education,  was  apprenticed  to  a  butcher  in  Whiteohapel ; 
but  was  distinguished  from  his  early  youth  for  the  im- 
propriety of  his  behaviour,  and.  the  brutality  of  his  man- 
ner*. 

On  the  expiration  ofhiff  apprenticeship*  he  marriedk  a 
young  woman  of  East  Horn,  in  Essex,  named  Palmer : 
but  be  had  not  been  long  married  before  be  took  to  the 
practice  of  stealing  his  neighbours  oattJe,  which  he  used 
to  kill  and  cut  up  for  sale. 

Having  stolen  two  oxen  belonging  to  Mr.  Giles  of 
Plaistow,  he  drove  them  to  his  own  house;  but  two  of 
Giles's  servants  suspecting  who  was  the  robber,  went  to 
Turpia's,  where  they  saw  two  beasts  of  such  a  size  as 
bad  been  lost ;  but  as  the  hides  were  stripped  from  them, 
it  was  impossible  to  say  that  they  were  the  same:  but 
learning  that  Turpin  used  to  dispose  of  his  hides  at  Wal- 
tham*  Abbey,  they  went  thither,  and  saw  the  hide*  of  the 
individual  beasts  that  had  been  stolen* 
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No  doubt  now  remaining  who  was  the  robber,  a  war- 
rant was  procured  for  the  apprehension  of  Turpin  ;  but 
learning  that  the  peace-officers  were  in  search  of  him,  lie 
made  his  escape  from  the  back-window  of  his  house, 
at  the  very  moment  that  the  others  were  entering  at  the' 
door. 

Having  retreated  to  a  place  of  security,  he  found  means 
to  inform  his  wife  where  he  was  concealed  ;  on  which  she 
furnished  him  with  money,  with  which  he  travelled  inta 
the  hundreds  of  Essex,  where  he  joined  a  gang  of  smug- 
glers, with  whom  he  was  for  some  time  successful ;  till  a 
set  of  the  Custom-house  officers,  by  one  successful  stroke, 
deprived  him  of  all  his  ill-acquired  gains. 

Thrown  out  of  this  kind  of  business,  he  connected  him- 
self with  a  gang  of  deer-stealers,  the  principal  part  of* 
whose  depredations  were  committed  on  Epping-Forest, 
'  and  the  parks  in  its  neighbourhood  :  but  this  business  not 
succeeding  to  the  expectation  of  the  robbers,  they  deter-- 
mined  to  commence  house-breakers. 

Their  plan  was  to  fix  on  houses  that  they  presumed 
contained  any  valuable  property  :  and  while  one  of  them 
knocked  at  the  door,  the  others  were  to  rush  in,  and 
seize  whatever  they  might  deem  worthy  of  their  notice. 

Their  first  attack  of  this  kind  was  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Strype,  an  old  man  who  kept  a  chandler's  shop  at  Wat- 
ford, whom  they  robbed  of  all  the  money  in  his  posses- 
sion, but  did  not  offer  him  any  personal  abuse. 

Turpin  now  acquainted  his  associates  that  there  was  an 
old  woman  at  Loughton,  who  was  in  possession  of  seven 
or  eight  hundred  pounds  ;  whereupon  they  agreed  to  rob 
her ;  and  when  they  came  to  the  door,  one  of  them  knock- 
ed, and  the  rest  forcing  their  way  into  the  house,  tiecf 
handkerchiefs  over  the  eyes  of  the  old  woman  and  her 
maid. 

This  being  done,  Turpin  demanded   what  money  was 
in  the  house ;  and  the  owner  hesitating   to  tell  him,  he 
threatened  to  set ,  her  on  the  fire  if  she  did  not  make  an 
Y«t  1.  Li 
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immediate  discovery.  Still,  however,  sW  declined  to 
give  the  desired  Information  ;  on  which  the  Villains  ac- 
tually placed  her  on  the  fire,  where  she  sat  till  the  tor- 
menting pains  compelled  her  to  discover  ftfer  Mddfert  trea- 
sure ;  so  that  the  robbers  possessed  ihenisfcHres  of  Above 
four  hundred  pounds,  and  decamped  with  the  booty. 

Some  little  time  after  this  they  agreed  to  rob  the  hoilse 
of  &  farmer  near  Barking  ;  and  krfoduhg  At  the  dow,  the 
people  declined  to  open  it ;  on  which  they  broke  it  open ; 
and  having  bound  die  farmer,  his  wife,  bis  son-in  Jaw,  and 
the  servant-maid,  they  robbed  the  house  of  fcbove  seven 
hundred  pounds;  which  delighted  Turprh  so  much,  that 
he  exclaimed,  **  Aye,  this  will  do,  if  it  would  always 
be  so  !n  and  the  robbers  retired  with  tlidr  prize,  which 
amounted  to  above  eighty  pounds  for  each  of  them. 

This  desperate  gang,  now  flushed  with  success-,  Aefceir- 
mined  to  attack  the  house  of  Mr.  Mason,  the  keeper  of 
Epping- Forest ;  and  the  time  was  fixed  when  the  plan 
was  to  be  carried  into  execution  :  but  Turfrfn  having 
gone  to  London,  to  spend  his  share  of 'the  fortrfer  bdoty, 
intoxicated  himself  to  stfch  a  degree,  that  be  'totally  Tor- 
got  the  appointment. 

Nevertheless,  the  res't  df  thfe  gangYesotved  that  the  ab- 
sence of  their  companion  should  not  frustrate  the  propos- 
ed design  ;  and  having  taken  a  solemn  loa!th  to  break  eve- 
ry article  6f  furniture  in  $fasdn*s  house,  they  Set  out  on 
their  expedition. 

Having  gained  admission,  they  freat  and  kicked  the  un- 
happy man  with  great  seVdrJty.  Finding  an  old  mSn  sit- 
ting 6y  the  firfe-side,  they  permitted  him  to  fetftain  unin- 
jured ;  and  Mr.  Mason's  daughter  escaped  flieir  fury,  by 
running  out  of  the  house,  and  taking  shelter  in  k  !hog-sty. 
After  ransacking  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  and  doing 
much  mischief,  they  went  up  stairs,  where  they  brake 
every  thing  that  fell  in  their  way,  and  among  the  rest  a 
China  punch-bowl,  from  which  dropped  one  hundred  and 
twenty  guineas,  which  they  made  prey  of,  and  effected 
their  escape.     They  now  went  to  London  in  search  of 
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Turpin,  with  whom  they  shared  the  booty,  though  he  had 
not  taken  ^n  active  part  in  the  execution  pf  the  villainy. 

On  thp  Uth,  of  January,  1735,  Turpin  and  five  of  his 
companions  vent  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Saunders,  a  rich 
farmer  at  Charlton,  in  Kent,  between  seven  and  eight  in  the 
evening,  and  having  knocked  at  the  door,  asked  if  Mr. 
Saunders  w^s  at  hoiijc.  JJeing  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, they  rushed  into  the  house,  and  found  Mr.  Saun- 
ders, with  his  wife  ?md  friends,  playing  at  cards  in  the 
parlour.  They  tqjd  the  company  that  they  should  remain 
uninjured  if  they  m^de  no  disturbance.  Having  made 
prize  of  a  sijver  gnufF-bo$  which  lay  on  the  table,  a  part 
of  the  gang  stood  guard  over  the  rest  of  the  company, 
while  the  others,  attended  Mr.  Saunders  through  the 
house,  and  breaking  open  his  escritoirs  and  closets,  stole 
above  a  hundred  pounds,  exclusive  of  plate. 

During  these  transactions  the  servant- maid  ran  upstairs, 
barred  the  door  of  her  room,  and  called  out  *'  Thieves," 
with  a  vieiy  of  alarming  the  neighbourhood  :  but  the  rob- 
bers broke  open  the  door  of  her  room,  secured  her,  and 
then  robbed  the  house  of  all  the  valuable  property  thpy 
had  not  before  taken.  Finding  some  mince-pies,  and 
some  bottles  of  wine,  they  sat  down  to  regale  themselves; 
and  meeting  with  p.  bottle  of  brandy,  they  compelled 
each  of  the  company  to  drink  a  glass  of  it. 

Mrs.  Saunders  fainting  through  terror,  they  administer- 
ed some  drops  in  water  to  her,  and  recovered  her  to  the 
use  of  her  senses.  Having  staid  in  the  house  a  considera- 
ble time,  they  packed  up  their  booty  and  departed,  hav- 
ing first  declared  that  if  any  of  the  family  gave  the  least 
alarm  within  two  hours,  or  advertised  the  marks  of  the 
stolen  plate,  they  would  return  and  murder  them  at  a  fu- 
ture time. 

Retiring  to  a  public-house  at  Woolwich,  where  they 
had  concerted  the  robbery, they  crossed  the  Thames  to  au 
empty  house  in  Ratclitfe-IIighvvay,  where  they  deposited 
theetolen  effects  till  they  found  a  purchaser  fur  tiiern. 
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The  division  of  the  plunder  having  taken  place,  they, 
on  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  went  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Sheldon,  near  Croydon,  in  Surrey,  where  they  arrived 
about  seven  m  the  evening.  Having  got  into  the  yard, 
they  perceived  a  light  in  the  stable,  and  going  into  it, 
found  the  coachman  attending  his  horses.  Having  im- 
mediately bound,  him,  they  quitted  the  stable,  and  meet- 
ing  Mr.  Sheldon  in  the  yard,  they  seized  him,  and  com- 
pelling him  to  conduct  them  into  the  house,  they  stole 
eleven  guineas,  with  the  jewels,  plate*  and  other  things 
of  value,  to  a  large  amount.  Having  committed  this  rob- 
bery, they  returned  Mr.  Sheldon  two  guineas,  and  apolo- 
gized for  their  conduct. 

This  being  done,  they  hastened  to  the  Black-Horse  in 
the  Broad-way,  Westminster,  where  they  concerted  the 
robbery  of  Mr.  Lawrence  of  Edgware,  near  Stan  more  in 
Middlesex,  for  which  place  they  set  out  on  the  4th  of  Fe- 
bruary, and  arrived  at  a  public-house  in  that  village  about 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  From  this  place  they  went  to 
Mr.  Lawrence's  house,  where  they  arrived  about  seven 
o'clock,  just  as  he  had  discharged  some  people  who  had 
worked  for  him. 

Having  quitted  their  horses  at  the  outer-gate,  one  of  the 
robbers  going  forwards,  found  a  boy  who  had  just  return- 
ed from  folding  his  sheep :  the  rest  of  the  gang  following, 
a  pistol  was  presented,  and;  ipstant  destruction  threaten- 
ed if  he  made  any  noise.  They  then  took  off  his  garters, 
and  tied  his  hands,  and  told  him  to  direct  them  to  the 
door,  and,  when  they  knocked,  to  answer,  and  bid  the 
servants  open  it,  in  which  case  they  would  not  hurt  him: 
but  when  the  boy  came  to  the  door  he  was  so  terrified  t!iat 
he  could  not  speak ;  on  which  one  of  the  gang  knocked, 
and  a  man-servant,  imagining  it  was  one  of  the  neigh- 
bours, opened  the  door,  whereupon  they  fill  rushed  in, 
armed  with  pistols. 

Having  seized  Mr.  Lawrence  and  his  servant,  they  threw 
a  cloth  over  their  faces,  and  taking  the  boy  into  another 
rppoi;  demanded  what  fire-arms  were  in  the  house;  to 
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*bich  he  replied  only  an  old  gun,  which  they  broke  in 
pieces.  They  then  bound  Mr.  Lawrence  and  his  man, 
and  made  them  sit  by  the  boy ;  and  Turpin  searching 
the  gentleman,  took  from  him  a  guinea,  a  Portugal  piece, 
and  som6  silver:  but  not  being  satisfied  with  this  booty, 
they  forced  him  to  conduct  them  up  stairs,  where  they 
broke  open  a  closet,  and  stole  some  money  and  plate : 
but  that  not  being  sufficient  to  satisfy  them,  they  threat- 
ened to  murder  Mr.  Lawrence,  each  of  them  destining 
him  to  a  different  death,  as  the  savageness  of  his  own 
nature  prompted  him.  At  length  one  of  them  took  a 
kettle  of  water  from  the  fire,  and  threw  it  over  him  ;  hi  t 
it  providentially  happened  not  to  be  hot  enough  to  scald 
him. 

In  the  interim  the  maid-servant,  who  was  churning  bu» 
ter  in  the  dairy,  hearing  a  noise  in  the  house,  apprehonJ- 
ed  some  mischief;  on  which  she  blew  out  her  candle,  to 
screen   herself;  but   being  found  in  the   course  cf  i\\*:  r 
search,  one  of  the  miscreants  compelled  her  to  go  up  st:*.» . 
where  he  gratified   his   brutal  passion   by   force.     1  \ 
then  robbed  the  house  of  all  the  valuable  effects  they  c  -..!  j 
find,  locked  the  family  into  the'  parlour,  threw  the  L  v 
into  the  garden,  and  took  their  ill-gotten  plunder  to  Lon- 
don. 

The  particulars  of  this  atrocious  robbery  being  repre- 
sented to  the  king,  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  offenders,  promising  a  pardon  to  any 
one  of  them  who  would  impeach  his  accomplices;  and  a 
reward  of  fifty  pounds  was  offered,  to  be  paid  on  convic- 
tion. This,  however,  had  no  effect ;  the  robbers  continu- 
ed their  depredations  as  before ;  and  flushed  with  the  suc- 
cess they  had  met  with,  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  the 
laws. 

On  the  1th  of  February,  six  of  them  assembled  at  the 
White-Bear-Inn,  in  Drury-Lane,  where  they  agreed  to 
rob  the  house  of  Mr.  Francis,  a  farmer,  near  Marybone. 
Arriving  at  the  place,  they  found  a  servant  in  the  cow- 
house,  whom  they  bound  fast,  and  threatened  to  murder 
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him  if  he  was  not  perfectly  silent.  This  being  done, 
they  led  him  into  the  stable,  where  finding  another  of  the 
servants,  they  bound  him  in  the  same  manner. 

In  the  interim  Mr.  Francis  happening  to  come  home, 
they  presented  their  pUtols  to  his  breast,  and  threatened 
instant  destruction  to  him,  if  he  made  the  least  noise  or  op- 
position. 

Having  bound  the  master  in  the  stable  with  his  servants, 
they  rushed  into  the  house,  tied  Mrs.  Francis,  her  daugh- 
ter, and  the  maid -servant,  and  beat  them  in  a  most  cruel 
manner.  One  of  the  thieves  stood  as  a  centry  while  the 
rest  rifled  the  house,  in  which  they  found  a  silver  tankard, 
a  medal  of  Charles  the  First,  a  gold  watch,  several  gold 
rings,  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  a  variety  of  va- 
luable linen  and  other  effects,  which  they  conveyed  to 
London. 

Hereupon  a  reward  of  an  hundred  pounds  was  offered 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  offenders  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  two  of  them  were  taken  into  custody,  tried,  con- 
victed on  the  evidence  of  an  accomplice,  and  hanged  in 
chains:  and  the  whole  gang  being  dispersed,  Turpin 
went  into  the  country,  to  renew  his  depredations  on  the 
public. 

On  a  journey  towards  Cambridge  he  met  a  man  gen- 
teelly dressed,  and  well  mounted  ;  and  expecting  a  good 
booty,  he  presented  a  pistol  to  the  supposed  gentleman, 
and  demanded  his  money.  The  party  thus  stopped  hap- 
'  pened  to  be  one  King,  a  famous  highwayman,  who  knew 
Turpin  ;  and  when  the  latter  threatened  instant  destruc- 
tion if  he  did  not  deliver  his  money,  King  burst  into  a  fit 
of  laughter,  and  said,  "  What  dog  cat  dog  ? — Come, 
come,  brother  Turpin ;  if  you  don't  know  me,  I  know 
you,  and  shall  be  glad  of  your  company." 

These  brethren  in  iniquity  soon  struck  the  bargain,  and 
immediately  entering  on  business,  committed  a  number  of 
robberies ;  till  at  length  they  were  so  well  known  that  no 
public-house  would  receive  them  as  guests.  Thus  situa- 
ted, they  fixed  on  a  spot  between  the  KingVOak  and  the 
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Loughton  Road,  on  Epping-Forest,  where  they  made  a 
cave  which  was  large  enough  to  receive  them  and  their 
horses 

This  cave  was  enclosed  within  a  sort  of  thicket  of  bush- 
es and  brambles,  through  which  they  could  look  and  see 
passengers  on  the  road,  while  themselves  remained  unob- 
served. 

From  this  station  they  used  to  issue,  and  robbed  such  a 
number  of  persons,  that  at  length  the  very  pedlars  wha 
travelled  tl*e  road  carried  fire-arms  for  their  defence :  and 
while  they  were  in  this  retreat  Turpin's  wife  used  to 
supply  thenrwith  necessaries,  and  frequently  remained  in 
the  cave  during  the  night. 

Having  taken  a  ride  as  far  as  Bungay,  in  Suffolk,  they 
observed  two  young  women  receive  fourteen  pounds  for 
corn,  on  which  Turpin  resolved  to  rob  them  of  the  mo- 
\  ney.  King  objected,  saying  it  was  a  pity  to  rob  such 
pretty  girls :  but  Turpin  was  obstinate,  and  obtained  the 
booty. 

Upon  their  return  home  on  the  following  day,  they  stop- 
ped a  Mr.  Bradele,  of  London,  who  was  riding  in  his  cha- 
riot with  his  children.  The  gentleman,  seeing  only  one 
robber,  was  preparing  to  make  resistance,  when  King  cal- 
led to  Turpin  to  hold  the  horses.  They  took  from  the 
gentleman  his  watch,  money,  and  an  old  mourning  ring: 
but  returned  the  latter,  as  he  declared  that  its  intrinsic 
value  was  trifling,  yel  he  was  very  unwilling  to  part 
from  it. 

Finding  that  they  readily  parted  with  the  ring,  he  ask- 
ed them  what  he  must  give  for  the  watch:  on  which, 
King  said  to  Turpin,  "  What  say  ye  Jack*? — Here  seems 
to  be  a  good  horfest  fellow ;  shall  we  let  him  have  the 
*atch?" — Turpin  replied,  '*  Do  as  you  please:"  on 
which  King  said  to  the  gentleman,  "  You  must  pay  six 
guiqeas  for  it :  We  never  sell  for  more,  though  the  watch 


*  King  always  called  Turpin  by  the  name  of  Jack. 
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should  be  worth  six  and  thirty/*  The  gentleman  pro* 
mised  that  the  money  should  be  left  at  the  Dial,  in  Bir- 
chin-Lane,  where  they  might  receive  it,  and  no  questions 
would  be  asked,  f 

Not  long  after  this,  Turpin  was  guilty  of  murder,  which 
arose  from  the  following  circumstance.  A  reward  of  an 
hundred  pounds  having  been  offered  for  apprehending 
him,  the  servant  of  a  gentleman  named  Thompson,  went 
out  with  a  higler,  to  try  if  they  could  take  this  notorious 
offender,.  Turpin  seeing  them  approach  near  his  dwel- 
ling, Mr.  Thompson's  man  having  a  gun,  he  mistook 
them  for  poachers ;  on  which  he  said  there  were  no  hares 
near  that  thicket :  "  No  (said  Thompson's  servant)  but  I 
have  found  a  Turpin  ;"  and  presenting  his  gun,  requested 
him  to  surrender. 

Hereupon  Turpin  spoke  to  him,  as  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner,  and  gradually  retreated  at  the  same  time,  till  having 
seized  bis  own  gun,  he  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot,  and  the 
higler  ran  off  with  the  utmost  precipitation. 

Tins  transaction  making  a  great  noise  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, Turpin  went  farther  into  the  country  in  search  of 
his  old  companion,  King  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  sent  a 
letter  to  his  wife,  to  meet  him  at  a  public-house  at  Hert- 
ford. The  woman  attended  according  to  this  direction  ; 
and  her  husband  coming  into  the  house  soon  after  she  ar- 
rived, a  butcher  to  whom  he  owed  five  pounds  happened 
to  see  him  ;  on  which  he  said,  u  Come, Dick,  I  knowyou 
have  money  now  j  and  if  you  will  pay  me  it  will  be  of 
great  service." 

Turpin  told  him  that  his  wife  was  in  the  next  room ; 
that  she  had  money,  and  that  he  should  be  paid  immedi- 
ately :  but  while  the  butcher  was  hinting  to  some  of  his 


f  It  was  formerly  a  common  practice,  to  advertise  that,  if  stolen  goods  were 
left  at  a  particular  place  mentioned  in  the  advertisement,  a  certain  reward  would 
be  paid,  and  no  question*  asked',  but  this  ha*  been  happily  abolished  by  tye  bet- 
ter policy  of  modern  times, 
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acquaintance,  tbat  the  person  present  wasTurpin,  and  that 
they  might  take  him  into  custody  after  he  had  received 
his  debt,  the  highwayman  made  his  escape  through  a  win- 
dow, and  rods  of?  with  great  expedition. 

Turpin  having  found  Kang,  and  a  m,an  named  Potter, 
who  had  lately  connected  himself  with  them,  they  set  off 
towards  London  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  ;  but  when 
they  came  near  the  Green  Man  on  Epping-Forest,  they 
overtook  a  Mr.  Major,  who  riding  on  a  very  fine  horse, 
and  Turpin's  beast  being  jaded,  he  obliged  the  rider  to 
dismount,  and  exchange  horses. 

The  robbers  now  pursued  their  journey  towards  Lon- 
don, and  Mr.  Major  going  to  the  Green  Man,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  affair:  on  which  it  was  conjectured  that  Tur- 
pin had  been  the  robber,  and  that  the  horse  which  he  had 
exchanged  must  have  been  stolen. 

It  was  on  a  Saturday  evening  that  this  robbery  was  com- 
mitted ;  but  Mr.  Major  being  advised  to  print  hand-bills' 
immediately,  notice  was  given  to  the  landlord  of  the  Green 
Man,  that  such  a  horse  as  Mr.  Major  had  lost,  had  been 
left  at  the  Red-Lion  in  Whitechapel.  The  landlord  go- 
ing thither,  determined  to  wait  till  some  person  came 
for  it ;  and,  at  about  eleven  at  night,  King's  brother  came 
to  pay  for  the  horse  and  take  him  away ;  on  which  he  was 
immediately  seized,  and  conducted  into  the  house. 

Being  asked  what  right  he  had  to  the  horse,  he  said  he 
had  bought  it:  but  the  landlord  examining, a  whip  which 
he  had  in  his  band,  found  a  button  at  the  end  of  the  han- 
dle half  broken  off,  and  the  name  of  Major  on  the  remain- 
ing half.  Hereupon  he  was  given  into  custody  of  a  con- 
stable: but  as  it  was  not  supposed  that  be  was  the  actual 
robber,  he  was  told  that  he  should  have  his  liberty,  if  he 
would  discover  his  employer. 

Hereupon  be  said  that  a  stout  man,  in  a  white  dnflSl 

coat,  was  waiting  for  the  horse  in  Red- Lion-Street;  on 

which  the  company  going  thither,  saw  King,  who  drew  a 

pistol,  and  attempted  to  fire  it,  but  it  flashed  in  the  pan  : 

Vol  \  Mm 
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he  then  endeavoured   to  pull    out  another  pistol,  but  be 
could  not,  as  it  got  entangled  in  his  pocket. 

At  this  time  Turpin  was  watching  at  a  small  distance: 
and  riding  towards  the  spot,  King  ciiedout  "  Shoot  him, 
or  we  are  taken :"  on  which  Turpin  fired,  and  shot  his 
companion,  who  called  out  "  Dick,  you  have  killed  me;n 
which  the  other  hearing,  rode  off  at  full  speed. 

King  lived  a  week  after  this  affair,  and  gave  informa- 
'  tion  that  Turpin  might  be  found  at  a  house  near  Hackney- 
Marsh  ;  and  on  inquiry  it  was  discovered  that  Turpin  bad 
been  there  on  the  might  that  he  rode  off,  lamenting  that 
he  had  killed  King,  who  was  the  most  faithful  associate  he 
had  ever  had  in  his  life. 

For  a  considerable  time  did  Turpin  skulk  about  the 
forest,  having  been  deprived  of  his  retreat  in  the  cave  since 
he  shot  the  servant  of  Mr.  Thompson.  -On  the  examin- 
ation of  this  cave  there  were  found  two  shirts,  two  pair 
of  stockings,  a  piece  of  ham,  and  part  of  a  bottle  of  \rine. 
Some  vain  attempts  were  made  to  take  tfiis  notorious  of- 
fender  into  custody ;  and  among  the  rest  the  huntsman  of 
a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  went  in  search  of  him 
with  bloodhounds.  Turpin  prectiving  them,  got  into  a 
tree,  under  which  the  hounds  passed,  to  his  inexpressible 
terror,  so  that  he  determined  to  make  a  retreat  into  York- 
shire. 

Going  first  to  LongrSutton  in  Lincolnshire,  he  stole 
some  horses  ;  for  which  he  wa,s  taken  intb  custody ;  but 
he  escaped  from  tbe  constable  as  .  he  was  conducting  him 
before  a  magistrate,  and  hastened  to  Welton  in  Yorkshire, 
where  he  went  by  the  name  of  John  Palmer,  and  assumed 
the  character  of  a  gentleman. 

He  now  frequently  went  into  Lincolnshire,  where  he 
stole  horses,  which  he  brought  into  Yorkshire,  and  either 
sold  or  exchanged  them. 

He  often  accompairied  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  on 
their  parties  of  hunting  and  shooting ;  and  dne  evening, 
on  a  return  from  an  expedition  of  the  latter  kind,  he  wan- 
tonly shot  a  cock  belonging  to  his  landlord.    On  this  Mr 
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Hall,  a  neighbour,  said,  "  You  have  done  wrong  in  shoot- 
ing your  landlord's  cock  ;"  to  which  Turpin  replied,  that 
if  he  would  stay  while  he  loaded  his  gun  fie  would  shoot 
him  also. 

Irritated  by  this  insult,  Mr.  Hall  informed  the  landlord 

of  what  had  passed  ;  and  application  being  made  to  some 

!      magistrates,  a  warrant  was  granted  for  the  apprehension 

I      of  the  offender,  who  being  taken  into  custody,  and  carried 

!      before  a  bench  of  justices,  then  assembled  at  the  quarter 

sessions  at  Beverley,  they  demanded  security  for  his  good 

behaviour,  which  he   being  unable   or  unwilling  to  give, 

was  committed  to  Bridewell, 

On  inquiry  it  appeared  that  he  made  frequent  journeys 
into  Lincolnshire,  and  on  his  return  he  always  abounded 
in  money,  and  was  likewise  in  possession  of  several  horses; 
so  that  it  was  conjectured  that  he  was  a  horse-stealer  and 
highwayman. 

On  this  the  magistrates  went  to  him  on  the  following 
day,  and  demanded  who  he  was,  where  he  had  lived,  and 
what  was  his  employment.  He  replied  in  substance, 
"that  about  two  years  ago  he  had  lived  at  Long-Sutton,  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  was  by  trade  a  butcher ;  but  that  hav- 
ing contracted  several  debts  for  sheep  that  proved  rotten, 
he  was  obliged  to  abscond,  and  come  to  live  in  York- 
shire." 

The  magistrates  not  being  satisfied  with  this  tale,  com- 
missioned the  clerk  of  the  peace  to  write  into  Lincolnshire, 
to  make  the  necessary  inquiries  respecting  the  supposed- 
John  Palmer.  The  letter  was  carried  by  a  special  mes- 
senger, who  brought  an  answer  from  a  magistrate  in  the 
neighbourhood,  importing  that  John  Palmer  w.is  we!l 
known,  though  he  had  never  carried  on  trade  there;  that 
he  had  been  accused  of  sheep-stealing,  for  which  he  had 
been  in  custody,  but  had  made  his  escape  from  the  peace- 
officers  ;  and  that  there  were  several  informations  lodged 
against  him  for  horse-stealing. 

Hereupon  the  magistrates  thought  it  prudent  to  remove 
him  to  York  Castle,  where  he  had  not  been  more    than  a 
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month,  when  two  persons  from  Lincolnshire  came  and 
claimed  a  mare  ^nd  foal,  and  likewise  a  horse,  which  he 
had  stolen  in  that  county. 

After  h?  had  been  about  four  months  in  prison,  he  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  his  brother  ir*  Essex  : 

"  Dear  Brother,  York,  Feb.  6,  1739. 

I  am  sorry  to  acquaint  you,  that  I  am  now  under  con* 
finement  in  Vork  Castle,  for  horse  stealing.  If  I  could 
procure  an  evidence  from  London  to  give  me  a  character, 
that  would  go  a  great  way  towards  my  being  acquitted. 
I  had  not  been  long  in  this  country  before  my  being  ap- 
prehended, so  that  it  would  pass  off  the  readier.  For 
Heaven's  sake,  dear  brother,  do  not  neglect  me ;  you  . 
well  know  what  I  mean,  when  I  say-1 r 

I  am  Yours, 

John  Palmer. 

This  letter  being  returned,  unopened,  to  the  Post-Of- 
fice  in  Essex,  because  the  brother  would  npt  pay  the  post* 
age  of  it,  was  accidentally  seen  by  Mr.  Qdiith,  a  school- 
master,  who  having  taught  Turpin  to  write,  immediately 
knew  his  hand,  on  which  he  carried  the  letter  to  a  magis- 
trate, who  broke  it  open;  by  which  it  was  discovered, 
that  the  supposed  John  Palmer,  was  the  real  Richard 
Turpin. 

Hereupon  the  magistrates  of  Esse*  dispatched  Mr.  Smith 
to  York,  who  immediately  sel/ected  him  from  all  the  other 
prisoners  in  the  castle.  This  Mr.  Smith  and  another  gen- 
tleman afterwards  proved  his  identity  on  his  trial. 

On  the  rumour  that  the  noted  Turpin  was  a  prisoner  in 
York  Castle,  persons  (locked  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  take  a  view  of  him,  and  debates  ran  very  high  whe- 
ther he  was  the  real  person  or  not.  Among  others  who 
visited  him  was  a  young  fellow  who  pretended  to  kno* 
the  famous  Turpin,  and  having  regarded  him  a  consider- 
able time  with  looks  of  great  attention!  he  told  the  keeper 
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he  would  bet  him  half  a  guinea  that  he  was  not  Turpin ; 
on  which  the  prisoner,  whispering  the  keeper,  said  "  Lay 
him  the  wager,  and  Til  go  your  halves." 

When  this  notorious  malefactor  was  brought  to  trial  he 
was  convicted  on  two  indictments,  and  received  sentence 
of  death. 

After  conviction  be  wrote  to  his  father,  imj  loring  him 
to  intercede  with  a  gentleman  and  lady  of  rank,  to  make 
interest  that  his  sentence  might  be  remitted  ;  and  that  be 
night  be  transported.  The  father  did  what  was  in  his 
power ;  but  the  notoriety  of  his  character  was  such,  that 
no  persons  would  exert  themselves  in  his  favonr. 

This  man  lived  in  the  most  gay  and  thoughtless  manner 
after  conviction,  regardless  of  all  considerations  of  futuri- 
ty, and  affecting  to  make  a  jest  of  the  dreadful  fate  that 
awaited  him. 

Not  many  days  before  his  execution,  be  purchased  a 
new  fustian  frock  and  a  pair  of  pumps,  in  order  to  wear 
them  at  the  time  of  his  death :  and,  on  the  day  before,  he 
hired  five  poor  men,  at  ten  shillings  each,  to  follow  the 
cart  as  mourners ;  and  he  gave  hatbands  and  gloves  to  se- 
veral other  persons  :  and  he  also  left  a  ring,  and  some 
other  articles,  to  a  married  woman  in  Lincolnshire,  with 
whom  he  had  been  acquainted. 

On  the  morning  of  bis  death  be  was  put  into  a  cart,  and 
being  followed  by  his  mourners,  as  above-mentioned,  he 
was  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution,  in  his  way  to  which, 
he  bowed  to  the  spectators  with  an  air  of  the  most  asto- 
nishing indifference  and  intrepidity. 

When  he  came  to  the  fatal  tree,  be  ascended  the  lad* 
der ;  when  his  right  leg  trembling,  he  stamped  it  down 
with  an  air  of  assumed  courage,  as  if  ashamed  to  be  ob- 
served to  discover  any  signs  of  fear.  Having  conversed 
with  the  executioner  about  half  an  hour,  he  threw  him- 
self  off  the  ladder,  and  expired  in  a  few  moments.  He 
suffered  at  York,  on  the  tenth  of  April,  1739. 
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•The  spectators  of  the  execution  seemed  to  be  much  af- 
fected wltji  the  fate  of  this  man,  who  was  distinguished 
by  the  comliness  of  his  appearance.  The  corps  was 
brought  to  the  Blue-Boar,  in  Cattle-Gate,  York,  where  it 
remained  till  the  next  morning',  when  it  was  interred  in 
the  Church-yard  of  St,  George's  parish,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion on  the  coffin,  tirith  the  initials  of  his  name,  and  his 
age.  The  grave  was  made  remarkably  deep,  and  the 
people  who  acted  as  mourners  took  such  measures  as  they 
thought  would  secure  the  body ;  yet  about  three  o'clock 
on  the  following  inorning,  some  people  were  observed  in 
-  the  church-yard,  who  carried  it  off;  and  the  populace 
having  an  intimation  whither  it  was  conveyed,  found  it  in 
a  garden  belonging  to  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  city. 

Hereupon  they  took  the  body,  laid  it  on  a  board,  and 
having  carried  it  through  the  streets,  in  a  kind  of  trium- 
phal manner,  and  then  filled  the  coffin  with  unslaked 
lime,  buried  it  in  the  grave  where  it  had  been  before  de- 
posited. 
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FORGER.     . 


Executed  before  the  Debtors'-Door,  Newgate, 
July  11th,  1794. 


JL  HE  subject  of  the  following  narrative,  was^  born 
at  Glasgow,  in  Scotland,  and  was  the  son  of  a  respecta- 
ble merchaot  at  that  place,  who  gave  him  a  good  educa- 
tion, by  which  he  profited  little,  but  as  it  envied  hi  en 
wi(h  grater  *urt  and  cunning  to  impose  upon  others.  In 
the  ejrljsr  part  of  his  life  he  followed  the  sea ;  the  insta- 
bility of  bis  mind  not  suffering  him  to  pursue  any  settled 
employ,  till  his  return,  when  he  married  an  amiable  young 
woman,  by  whom  be  had  seven  childrep; 

During  the  period  of  his  marriage  state,  he  was  sober, 
steady,  ana  diligent;. but  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  his 
rambling  disposition  returned  :  he  soon  spent,  in  extrava- 
gance and  dissipation,  a  decent  fortune  he  had  accumula- 
ted by  trade,  and  was  necessitated  to  follow  some  other 
pursuit.  The  connexion  of  his  family,  the  good  charac- 
ter he  had  once  borne,  and  his  abilities  together,  soon  pro- 
cured him  a  situation  as  a  steward  of  a  nobleman's  estate. 
In  this  station,  l;is  mind  took  a  different  torn,  he  betame 
griping  and  avaricious  in  the  extreme;  his  conduct  was 
rexatipus  and  oppressive  to  the  tenants,  continually  in- 
volving them  in  law-suits,  and  other  difficulties,  atyd  tl)<jn 
extorting  money  from  them,  by  May  of  compromising 
the  disputes. 

In  this  situation,  he  remained  till  the  death  of  the  no- 
bleman, when  the  estate  was  sold  ;  he  then  turned  money- 
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lender,  and  practised  as  a  pettifogging  attorney,  by  which 
unlawful  practice  he  acquired  immense  wealth ;  but  his 
covetous  disposition  not  yet  being  sat  is  Bed,  he  determined 
upon  forging  a  will,  purporting  it  to  be  the  last  will  of 
Anthony  Bowman,  deceased,  with  an  intent  to  defraud 
Sir  Charles  Morgan,  Bart,  and  Thomas  Wright,  Esq. 
The  prisoner  brought  an  action,  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  against  the  prosecutors,  to  recover  money  in  vir- 
tue of  the  will ;  but  the  first  witness  he  called  to  prove  the 
will  said,  that  be  was  nephew  to  Innes,  and  at  the  request 
of  his  uncle,  came  to  swear  to  a  falsity,  for  that  he  knew 
the  will  to  be  a  forgery. 

His  trial  came  on,  February  21st,  1794,  when  bis  guilt 
appearing  evident,  the  Jury,  without  hesitation,  brought 
in  their  verdict — Guilty.  During  bis  con6nement  in  New- 
gate, and  till  the  day  before  his  death,  he  protested  his 
innocence  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  though  nothing 
could  be  clearer  than  his  guilt ;  but  when  be  found  all 
would  not  save  him,  and  be  came  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, he  addressed  the  spectators  in  the  following  words. 

«  Good  People, 

You  see  me  the  victim  of  early  prodigality  and  late 
covetousness.  In  my  youth  I  stuck  at  nothing  to  indulge 
my  passion ;  when  advanced  in  years,  nothing  would  satis- 
fy my  thirst  for  riches ;  and  I  now  justly  meet  the  pu- 
nishment due  to  my  abominable  extortions  and  wicked- 
ness. I  have  hitherto  denied  my  guilt,  but  now  I  wish  to 
atone  for  it  in  some  degree  by  acknowledging  it  before 
God  and  man.  May  every  one  take  warning  by  my  ex- 
ample." 

He  suffered  before  the  debtors'  door,  Newgate,  at  the 
Old-Bailey,  July  11th,  1794. 


MARY  EDMONDSON, 

MURDERER. 

Jkecated  at  Kbnnincton  Common,  April  2d#  1*59« 


i.  HIS  woman,  was  the  daughter  of  a  farmer* 
near  Leeds,  ia  Yorkshire,  aifd  setit  to  reside  with  her  aunt| 
Mrs.  Walker,  of  Rotherbithe,.  who  was.  a  widow  lady,  and 
with  whom  she  lived  two  years*  comporting  herself  in  the 
most  decent  manner,  and  regularly  attending  the  duties 
of  religion, 

A  lady  named  Toucher,  having  spent  the  evening  with 
Mm.  Walker,  Mary  Edmondson  lighted  her  across  the 
street  on  her  way  home;  and  soon  after  her  return,  a  wo- 
man who  cried  oysters  through  the  street  observed  that 
the  door  was  open,  and,  heard  the  girl  cry  out, — "  help  t 
murder!  tbpy  have  killed  my  aunt  !"  Edmond^onnow  ran 
to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Odell,  wringing  her  hands,  and  be- 
wailing the  misfortune ;  and  the  neighbours  being  by  this 
time  alarmed,  some  gentlemen  went  from  a  public-house 
where  they  bad  spent  the  evening,  in  order  to  inquire  into 
the  affair.  They  found  Mrs,,  Walker,  with  her  throat  cut, 
lying  on  her  right  side,  and  her  heatf  near  a  table,  which 
was  covered  with  linen.  One  of  the  gentlemen,  named 
Holloway,  said,  "  this  is  very  strange — I  know  not  what 
to  make  of  it — let  us  examine  the  girl." 

Her  account  of  the  matter  was,  that  four  men  had  en- 
tered at  the  back  door,  one  of  whom  putting  his  arms  ' 
round  her  aunt's  neck,  another,  who  was  a  tall  man  dres- 
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sed  in  black,  swore  that  he  would  kill  her  if  she  spele  a 
single  word.  Mr.  Holloway,  observing  the  girl's  arm  was 
cut,  asked  her  how  it  happened ;  to  which  she  replied, 
that  one  of  the  men,  in  attempting  to  get  oat,  bad  jam- 
med it  with  the  door:  but  Holloway  judging,  from  all 
appearances,  that  no  men  had  .been  in  the  house,  said  he 
did  not  believe  her,  but  supposed  she  was  the  murderer  of 
her  aunt.  On  this  she  fell  into  a  fit,  and  being  removed 
to  a  neighbour's  house,  was  blooded  by  a  surgeon,  and 
continued  there  till  the  following  day,  when  the  coroner's 
inquest  sat  on  the  body,  and  brought  in  a  verdict  of  wil- 
ful murder — whereupon  she  was  committed  *to  prison. 
Mrs.  Walker's  executors,  anxious  to  discover  the  truth, 
caused  the  bouse  to  be  diligently  searched,  and  found 
that  a  variety  of  things,  which  Mary  Edmondson  had  said 
were  stolen,  were  not  missing ;  nor  could  they  discover 
that  any  thing  was  lost.  Mrs.  Walker's  watch,  and  some 
other  articles,  which  she  sard  had  been  carried  off  by 
the  murderers,  were  found  under  the  floor  of  the  privy. 

Being  committed  to  the  new*  gaol,  Southwark,  she 
remained  there  till  the  next  assizes  for  Surrey,  when  she 
was  tried  at  Kingston,  and  convicted  on  evidence  which, 
though  acknowledged  to  be  circumstantial,  was  such  as, 
in  the  general  opinion,  admitted  little  doubt  of  her  guilt. 
She  made  a  defence  indeed,  but  not  sufficiently  probable 
to  have  any  weight. 

Being  condemned  on  Saturday,  to  be  executed  on  the 
Monday  following,  she  was  lodged  in  the  prison  at  King- 
ston, whence  she  wrote  to  her  parents,  most  solemnly 
avowing  her  innocence*  She  likewise  begged  that  the 
minister  of  the  parish  would  preach  a  sermon  on  the  occa- 
sion of  her  death.  She  asserted  her  innocence  on  the 
Sunday ;  when  she  was  visited  by  a  clergyman,  and  se- 
veral other  people ;  jet  was  her  behaviour  devout,  and 
apparently  sincere.  , 

Being  taken  out  of  prison  on  the  Monday  morning, 
she  got  into  a  post-chaise  with  the  keeper,  and  arriving 
at  the  Peacock,  in  Kennington-lane,  about  nine  o'clock, 
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there  drank  a  glass  of  wine,  and  then,  being  pat  into  a 
cart,  was  conveyed  to  the  place  of  execution,  where  she 
behaved  devoutly,  and  made  the  following  address  to  the 
surrounding  multitude, 

"  It  is  now  too  late  to  trMU  either  with  God  or  man* 
I  solemnly  declare  that  I  aei  innocent  of  the  crime  laid 
to  my  charge.  I  am  very  easy  in  ,my  mind,  as  I  suffer 
with  as  much  pleasure  as  if  I  was  going  to  sleep.  I  free- 
ly forgive  my  prosecutors,  and  earnestly  beg  your  pray- 
ers for  my  departing  soul.** 

She  suffered  on  Kennington  Common,  April  2,  1759. 
Her  body  was  conveyed  to  St.  Thomas's  hospital,  South- 
wark,  and  there  dissected. 


BENJAMIN  TAPNER,  JOHN  COBBY,  JOHN  HAM- 
MOND,  WILLIAM  JACKSON,  WILLIAM  CAR. 
TER,  RICHARD  MILLS,  SEN.  AND  RICHARD 
MILLS,  JUN. 

MURDERERS. 


Executed  at  Chichester,  January  18th,  114?- 


1HE  crime  for  which  these  men  suffered  was  of  so 
horrid  and  unprovoked  a  nature,  that  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  Sussex  requested  his  majesty  that  a  special 
commission  for  their  trials  might  be  issued  ;  and  in  con- 
sequence hereof  such  special  commission  was  appointed 
to  be  held  at  Chichester  on  the  16th  of  January,   1749, 
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whenNthese  men  were  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Dai- 
iel  Chater ;  the  three  first  as  principals,  and  the  others 
as  accessaries  before  the  fact :  and  William  Jackson  and 
William  Carter  were  indicted  for  the  murder  of  WUliaa 
Galley. 

Before  we  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  convic- 
tion, we  shall  relate  what  we  know  of  the  parties  them* 
selves,  and  of  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  commis- 
sion of  the  enormous  crime  for  which  they  suffered. 

Benjamin  Tapner  was  a  native  of  Aldington  in  Sussex, 
and  worked  for  some  time  as  a  Bricklayer ;  hut,  being  of 
an  idle  disposition,  he  soon  quitted  his  business,  and  as- 
sociated with  a  gang  of  smugglers,  who  had  rendered 
themselves  formidable  to  the. neighbourhood  by  their  law* 
less  depredations. 

John  Cobby  was  an  illiterate  country  fellow,  the  son  of 
James  Cobby,  of  the  county  of  Sussex,  labourer,  and 
joined  the  smugglers  a  little  time  before  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age. 

John  Hammond  was  a  labouring  man,  bom  at  Berstead, 
in  Sussex  ;  and  had  been  a  smuggler  some  time  before  he 
was  apprehended  for  the  above  mentioned  murders,  which 
was  when  he  was  almost JFurty  years  old* 

William  Jackson  was  a  native  of  Hampshire,  and  had 
a  wife  and  large  family.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  busi- 
ness of  husbandry ;  but  the  hope  of  acquiring  more  mo. 
pey  in  an  easier  way  induced  him  to  engage  with  the 
smugglers,  which,  at  length,  ended  in  his  ruin. 

William  Carter,  of  Rowland's  Castle  in  Hampshire,  wag 
the  son  of  William  Carter,  of  Eastmean,in  the  same  coun- 
ty,  thatpher.  He  was  about  the  age  of  thirty-nine ;  and 
had  practised  smuggling  a  considerable  time  before  the 
perpetration  of  the  fact  which  led  to  his  destruction. 

Richard  Mills,  the  elder,  was  a  native  ofTrotton, » 
Sussex,  and  had  been  a  horse-dealer  by  profession ;  bat  it 
is  said  that  a  failure  in  that  business  induced  him  to  com- 
mence smuggler,  and  he  had  been  long  enough  in  that  il« 
licit  practice  to  become  one  of  the  most  hardened  of  the 
gang. 
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Richard  Mills,  the  younger,  Yyrcd  at  Stedbam,  in  Sussex, 
and  for  some  time  followed  his  father's  profession  of  horse 
dealing;  but,  unfortunately,  making  a  connexion  with 
the  smugglers,  he  came  to  the  same  ignominious  end  as 
bis  companions,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

It  will  be  now  proper  to  remark,  that,  in  the  year  1747, 
a  most  abandoned  gang  of  villains  having  broken  open 
the  Custom-house  at  Poole,  and  carried  off  effects  to  a 
considerable  amount ;  the  Kiug's  proclamation  was  is- 
soedf  offering  a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the  offen- 
ders. 

In  consequence  of  this  proclamation,  a  man  named  Di- 
mar  was  taken  up  on  suspicion,  and  lodged  in  Chichester 
gaol;  and  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  bein-;  made 
acquainted  with  this  circumstance,  they  wrote  to  the  col- 
lector of  the  customs  at  Southampton,  hinting  that  as  Di- 
mar  was  born  in  that  town,  it  might  be  proper  to  send 
some  person  to  Chichester  who  knew  the  prisoner,  that 
his  person  might  be  identified  on  the  trial. 

The  collector  recollecting  that  Daniel  Chater  was  .ac- 
quainted with  Dimar,  and  bad  heard  him  mention  some- 
thing respecting  the  breaking  open  the  Custom-house  at 
Poole,  he  dispatched  Chater,  in  company  with  William 
Galley,  an  officer  of  the  customs,  that  they  might  be  ex- 
amined by  the  surveyor  at  Chichester. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1748,  Chater  and  Galley,  set 
out  in  company,  and  having  rode  to  Leigh,  in  Hampshire, 
inquired  their  way  to  Eastmardon,  in  Sussex,  at  a  public- 
house  where  they  stopped  for  refreshment. 

At  this  time  several  smugglers  were  in  the  house,  and 
one  of  them  observing  Galley  take  a  letter  from  his  pock- 
et, directed  to  Mr.  Battine,  surveyor  at  Chichester,  he 
conjectured  that  the  business  of  the  officers  was  to  give 
evidence  against  Dimar:  on  which,  the  smugglers  told 
them  they  had  missed  their  way  by  ten  miles,  and  added 
that  they  would  go  with  them,  and  put  them  into  the 
right  road. 
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This  offer,  so  apparently  generous,  being  accepted, 
they  all  travelled  in  company  some  miles,  and  then  stop- 
ped to  drink  at  the  house  of  a  widow,  named  Payne/  who 
bad  two  sons  that  were  concerned  in  the  illicit  practice  of 
smuggling.  Mrs.  Payne  informed  her  sons  that  she  sus- 
pected the  two  strangers  to  be  custom-house  officers;  on 
which  the  young  fellows  went  out,  and  brought  in  some  of 
tbehr  companions.  In  the  interim  Chater  and  Galley 
drank  plentifully;  and  the  liquor  opening  their, hearts, 
they  vere  so  much  off  their  guard,  as  to  talk  so  freely,  that 
the  smu^jlers  became  well  acquainted  with  their  business 
and  connexions. 

Having  drank  about  six  hours,  they  slept  about  two 
more,  when  it  was  eight  o'clock  at  night ;  at  which  time 
Jackson  struck  them,  and  bade  .them  rise,  for  tbey  should 
stay  there  no  longer. 

Hereupon  the  unhappy  men  got  on  horseback,  and 
were  attended  by  the  smugglers,  who  for  a  while  debated 
how  to  dispose  of  them.  Some  of  the  company  proposed 
to  confine  them  till  they  could  find  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity of  transporting  them  to  France ;  but  this  was  op- 
posed by  the  greater  number  of  the  gang. 

It  was  not  long  after  they  quitted  Mrs.  Payne's  house, 
when  the  smugglers  began  to  whip  them  in  a  manner  too 
inhuman  to  be  described.  This  severity  was  continued 
about  half  a  mile,  till  they  reached  a  place  called  Wood* 
ashes,  where  the  smugglers  drank  each  of  them  a  glass  of 
brandy. 

Proceeding  thence,  they  continued  to  whip  the  unhap- 
py men  a  mile  farther,  when  apprehending  they  would 
drop  to  the  ground,  they  tied  their  feet  nncter  the  bellies 
of  their  horses  :  but,  notwithstanding  tins  caution,  the 
poor  wretches  dropped  through  extremity  of  pain,  and 
their  heads  dragged  on  the  ground. 

The  intentional  murderers,  callous  to  all  the  feelings  of 
humanity,  now4  replaced  them  on  their  horses,  and  con* 
tin ued  to  whip  fcbQm  as  they  had  before  done,  till  they 
came  to  Goodthorp-Dean,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile 
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more,  where  they  stopped,  and  again  beat  them  with  the 
utmost  severity.  One  of  the  smugglers  now  produced  a 
pistol,  and  swore  he  would  shoot  the  poor  men  through 
the  head,  if  they  made  any  noise  till  tbey  had  gdt  past 
the  village. 

Proceeding  forwards,  they  once  more  beat  them  as  be- 
fore, and  the  unlrappy  victims  to  undeserved  barbarity 
fell  under  the  bellies  of  the  horses  when  they  were  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  of  the  village.  Their  sufferings 
by  this  time  were  so  great,  that  they  were  half  dead  ;  on- 
which  die  smugglers  took  them  from  their  horses,  and 
placed  each  of  them  behirtd  one  of  their  own  companions. 

In  this  manner  they  went  forward  till  they  arrived  at  a 
place  called  Lady-Holt-park,  where  the  smugglers  took 
Galley  from  the  horse,  with  an  intention  of  throwing  him 
into  a  well  ;  and  indeed  bis  sufferings  had  been  by  this 
time  so  extreme,  that  he  might  wish  to  have  got  rid  of  the 
burden  of  life  at  any  rate. 

At  this  juncture  some  of  the  smugglers  objected  to  the 
throwing  him  into  the  well :  on  which  he  was  again  plac- 
ed on  the  horse  ;  but  he  had  not  rode  far,  before  he  was 
so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  keep  his  seat ;  whereupon  he 
was  taken  off,  and  laid  across  the  horse,  with  his  belly 
downwards ;  and  having  been  thus  carried  more  than  a 
mile,  he  was  placed  with  his  legs  across  the  saddle,  but 
his  body  hung  over  the  neck  of  the  horse. 

During  the  transacting  tnese  scenes  of  inhumanity,  Gal- 
ley cried  out,  "  Barbarous  usage !  for  GodTs  sake  shoot 
me  through  the  head,  or  through  the  body  !"  But  instead 
of  complying  with  his  request,  they  fastened  him  to  the 
horse  with  a  cord,  and  one  of  the  smugglers  rode  behind 
him;  but  in  going  down  a  hill,  he  fell  from  the  horse, and 
expired  on  tKe  spot. 

The  villains  were  afraid  to  leave  the  body  of  the  de- 
ceased on  the  road |  but  put  it  again  across  the  horse,  and 
conveyed  it  to  the  house  of  a  smuggler  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, with  whom  they  conferred  as  to  the  mocje  of  disr 
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posing  of  it.  This  mart  advised  them  to  carry  it  to  At 
distance  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  bury  it;  and 
vent  with  them  to  show  them  a  proper  spot :  and  when 
they  came  there  they  dug  a  grave,  and  threw  io  the  body, 
throwing  the  earth  over  it. 

This  transaction  happened  on  the  13th  of  February,  and 
on  the  13th  of  September  following  (a  distance  of  seven 
months),  a  gentleman  named  Stone,  being  on  a  party  of 
hunting,  discovered  the  grave ;  and,  the  place  being 
searched,  the  body  was  found,  though  in  a  corrupted 
state.  The  coat  and  boots  were  likewise  found  ;  the  for* 
mer  retaining  its  original  colour ;  and  in  the  pocket  was 
found  Mr.  Galley's  deputation  from  the  commissioners  of 
the  customs.  In  the  mean  time,  several  of  the  murderers 
had  fled  to  France,  in  order  to  screen  themselves  from 
the  justice  of  their  country  ;  but  some  .of  them  were  after- 
wards admitted  evidences,  in  order  to  enforce  this  justice. 
But  it  is  now  proper  that  we  should  advert  to  the  case  of 
the  other  unfortunate  sufferer. 

The  smugglers  having  disposed  of  Galley,  took  Cbater 
to  the  house  of  old  Mills,  one  of  their  accomplices  in  ini- 
quity, where  they  chained  him  to  a  stake  m  an  outhouse 
where  turf  was  kept,  and  in  this  place  he  remained  three 
days. 

While  he  was  in  this  situation,  Tapner  pulled  out  a 
clasped  knife,  and  swearing  he  would  be  his  butcher,  cut 
him  over  both  his  eyes,  and  down  his  forehead,  so  that  be 
bled  to  a  great  degree.  He  was  desired  to  say  his  pray- 
ers, for  (to  use  their  own  language)  "  they  were  come  to 
kill  him  and  kjll  him  they  would."  This  speech  was  par- 
ticularly made  use  of  by  Tapner ;  and  none  of  the  compa- 
ny interposed  to  save  his  life. 

At  length  one  of  them  unlocked  the  chain,  and  put  him 
on  horseback,  to  carry  him  to  the  well  in  Lady-Holt-park, 
where  having  arrived,  three  of  them  got  off  their  horses, 
and  Tapner  having  tied  a  cord  round  his  neck,  led  him 
forwards,  when  seeing  some  pales  that  surrounded  the 
well  broke  down,  he  would  have  gone  through  the  open* 
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ing;  but  Tapner  said,  "  No,  you  shall  get  over;"  which 
be  did,  with  the  rope,  about  his  neck. 

They  then  put  him  into  the  well,  and  hung  him,  wind- 
rag  the  rope  1lboiit  the  paling;  and  when  his  body  had 
hong  thus  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  one  of  them  took 
hold  of  his  legs,  and  let  his  head  fall  foremost  into  the 
well ;  and  Tapner  loosening  the  rope,  the  body  fell  to  the 
bottom  of  the  well.  This  being  done,  they  remained 
some  time,  when  one  of  the  company,  sayhig  he  thought 
he  heard  him  breathe,  they  threw  a  gate-post  or  two  into 
the  well,  and  then  departed. 

On  their  return  home,  these  execrable  murderers  stop- 
ped at  the  house  of  one  of  their  acquaintance  to  drink* ' 
where  they  were  hardened  enough  to  boast  of  the  out- 
rage they  had  committed,  and  even  spoke  of  it  as  a  cir- 
cumstance that  merited  praise. 

After  a  long  and  diligent  search  for  the  perpetrators  of 
these  crimes,  some  of  the  smugglers  were  taken  up  on 
suspicion,  and  being  examined  in  presence  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  customs,  were  admitted  evidences  for 
the  crown,  on  discovering  all  they  knew  of  the  horrid 
transaction. 

In  consequence  hereof,  the  prisoners  were  brought  to 
trial,  at  the  time  and  place  above-mentioned  ;  when  sir 
Michael  Foster  presided  in  court. 

The  judge's  charge  to  the  grand  jury  was  full  of  good 
sense,  and  highly  reprobated  the  practice  of  smuggling, 
by  which  the  fair  trader  is  defrauded,  and  the  revenue 
greatly  injured. 

When  the  trial  came  on,  the  evidence  was  .very  full  and 
circumstantial  against  the  prisoners;  and  the  jury,  after 
being  out  of  court  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  brought  in 
a  verdict  of  guilty  against  all  the  prisoners :  whereupon 
the  judge  pronounced  sentence  on  the  convicts,  in  one  of 
the  most  pathetic  addresses  that  was  ever  heard  :  repre- 
senting the  enormity  of  their  crime,  and  exhorting  them 
to  make  immediate  preparation  for  the  awful  fate  that 
Vol  K  O  o 
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awaited  them:  adding  that  "  christian  charity  obliges 
me  to  tell  you,  that  your  time  in  this  world  will  be  very 
short." 

The  heinousness  of  the  crime  of  which  these  men  had 
been  convicted  rendering  it  necessary  that  their  punish- 
ment should  be  exemplary,  the  judge  ordered  that  they 
should  be  executed  on  the  following  day ;  and  the  sen- 
tence was  accordingly  carried  into  execution  against  all 
but  Jackson,  who  died  in  prison  on  the  evening  that  he 
was  condemned. 

They  were  hanged  at  Chichester,  on  the  18th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1749,Namidst  such  a  concourse  of  spectators  as  is  sel- 
dom seen  on  occasion  of  a  public  execution. 

Carter  was  hung  in  chains  near  Rake  in  Sussex ;  Tap* 
neren  Rooks-hill,  near  Chichester;  and  Cobby  and  Ham- 
mond on  the  sea-coast,  near  a  place  called  Selsey-bill,  in 
Sussex,  where  they  could  be  seen  to  a  great  distance  East 
tad  West. 


^ 


ti 
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JOHN  CARR, 

iOBCEB. 

Executed  November  16th,  1730. 


1  HIS  offender  was  a  native  of  the  north  of  Ireland, 
tho  having  had  a  genteel  education,  was  put  into  busi- 
ness as  a  wine  and  brandy  merchant,  bat  through  extra- 
vagance and  company    he  failed.    A  man  of  fortune, 
who  was  one  of  his  abandoned  associates,  invited  him  to 
pass  part  of  the  summer  at  his  seat  in  the  country ;  and 
setting  out   together,  they  stopped  at  Kilkenny,  where 
some  passengers  quitted  a  coach,  among  whom  was.  st 
young  lady,  whose  elegant  persoii  and  appearance  impres- 
sed Carr  with  an  idea  that  she  was  of  rank,  and  inspired 
him  with  the  first  sentiments  of  love  that  he  ever  felt. 
Throwing  himself  from  his  horse,  he  handed  her  into  tfre 
inn ;  and  a  proposal  being  made  that  the  company  should 
sup  together,it  was  universally  agreed  to.  While  the  supper 
was  preparing,  Carr  applied  himself  to  the  coachman,  to 
learn  the  history  of  the  young  lady  ;  but  all  the  informa- 
tion he  could  obtain  was,  that  he  had  taken  her  up  at 
Dublin,  and  that  she  was  going  to  the  Spa  at  Mallow. 

Anxious  to  become  better  acquainted  with  tt)e  lady,  he- 
prevailed  on  the  company  to  repose  themselves  the  next 
day  at  Kilkenny,  and  take  a  view  of  the  duke  of  Ormond's 
seat  and  the  curiosities  of  the  town.  This  proposal  being 
acceded  to,  the  evening  was  spent  in  the  utmost  harmony 
and  good-humour ;  and  the  fair  stranger  even  then  con* 
ctiftd  an  idea  of  making  a  conquest  of  Carr,  from  whose 
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appearance  she  judged  that  he  was  a  man  of  distinction. 
In  the  morning,  she  dressed  herself  to  great  advantage, 
not  forgetting  the  ornament  of  jewels,  which  she  wore  in 
abundance  ;  so  that  when  she  entered  the  room,  Carr  wag 
astonished  at  her  appearance.  She  found  the  influence 
she  had  over  him,  and  while  the  company  was  walking  in 
the  gallery  of  the  duke  of  Orrnond's  palace,  he  seized 
this  opportunity  of  speaking  his  sentiments.  On  his  decla- 
ration of  love,  she  affected  displeasure ;  but  soon  assum- 
ing a  more  affable  deportment,  told  him,  that  she  was  an 
English  woman  of  rank  ;  that  his  person  was  not  disagree- 
able  to  her,  and  that  if  he  was  a  man  of  fortune,  and  the 
consent  of  her  relations  could  be  obtained,  she  should  not 
be  averse  to  listening  to  his  addresses.  She  further  said, 
that  she  was  go;ng  to  spend  part  of  the  summer  at  Mal- 
low, where  his  company  would  be  agreeable. 

Accordingly,  he  followed  her  to  that  place,  contrary  to 
the  advice  pf  his  friend,  who  had  formed  a  very  unfavour- 
able opinion  of  the  lady's  character.  Here  he  dissipated  so 
pjtich  cash  in  company  with  this  woman,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  borrow  of  his  -friend,  who  remonstrated  on  the 
impropriety  of  the  connexion;  but  Carr  still  kept  her 
company,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season,  returned  with  her 
to  Dublin. 

The  Jovers  now  agreed  to  set  sail  for  England;  and 
Carr  sold  some  small  estates,  and  borrowing  all  the  mo- 
ney he  possibly  could,  delivered  the  whole  to  his  mistress. 
While  preparations  were  making  for  the  voyage,  and  Carr 
about  procuring  a  passage  for  England,  in  his  absence, 
the  lady  shipped  all  the  effcts  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for 
Amsterdam  ;  and  having  dressed  herself  in  man's  apparel, 
she  embarked  and  sailed,  leaving  Carr  to  regret  his  ill- 
judged  credulity.  On  his  return  home,, discovering  how 
he  had  been  robbed,  he  was  at  first  distracted  with  his  loss; 
but  on  cooler  reflection,  thought  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
pursue  the  thief;  on  which  he  sold  the  few  trifles  that  re. 
mained  of  his  property,  which  producing  about  a  hundred 
pounds,  came  to  London,  and  soon  sjjpnt  the  whale  in 
dissipation  and  extravagance. 
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Thus  reduced,  he  enlisted  as  a  foot-soldier,  and  served 
some  years  before  he  was  discharged  ;  after  which  he  en- 
tered as  a  marine  at  Plymouth,  whence  he  came  to  Lon- 
don, and  opened  a  shop  in  Hog-lane,  St  Giles's.  He  now 
married  a  girl  who  he  thought  had  money  ;  but  soon  di*. 
discovering  her  poverty,  he  abandoned  her,  and  removed 
to  Short's-gardens,  where  he  entered  into  partnership  with 
a  cork-cutter.  Having  ingratiated  himself  into  the  esteem 
of  his  customers,  he  opened  shop  on  his  own  account,  and 
soon  gbt  all  the  business  from  his  late  partner.  This 
however,  proved  of  little  service  to  him  ;  for  getting  into 
bad  company,  he  frequented  the  gaming-tables,  and  be* 
came  the  dupe  of  sharpers.  Having  been  entrusted  by  a 
gentleman  with  a  draught  on  the  bank  for  sixty  pounds, 
he  received  the  money,  foolishly  ventured,  lost  it  at  a 
gaming  table,  and  then  entered  as  a  marine.  There  be- 
ing something  in  his  deportment  superior  to  the  vulgar, 
he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Serjeant,  in  which  he  be- 
haved so  well,  that  his  officerrtreated  him  with  singular, 
regard. 

The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  taking  a  merchant  ship 
richly  laden,  and  soon  afterwards  several  smaller  vessels, 
the  prize-money  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum  ;  which 
gave  Carr  an  idea  that  great  advantage  might  be  obtain* 
ed  by  privateering.  Hereupon,  he  procured  a  discharge ; 
and  entering  on  board  a  privateer,  was  made  master  at 
arms.  In  a  few  days,  the  privateer  took  two  French  ship9 
one  of  which  they  carried  to  Bristol,  and  the  other  into 
the  harbour  of  Poole.  Having  refitted  their  ship,  they 
sailed  again ;  and  in  two  days  took  a  French  privateer, 
and  gave  chase  to  three  others,  which  they  found  to  be 
English  vessels  belonging  to  Falmouth,  which  had  been 
made  prize  of  by  a  French  privateer.  These  they  retook, 
and  carried  them  into  Falmouth  ;  in  their  passage  to  which 
place,  they  made  prize  of  a  valuable  French  ship,  the 
the  amount  of  which  contributed  to  enrich  the  crew. 

On  their  next  trip,  they  saw  a  ship  in  full  chase  of 
them ;  on  which  they  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence ; 
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and  the  vessels  fought  about  forty  minutes  yard-arm  and 
yard-arm.  Many  hands  were  lost  by  the  French,  who  at 
length  attempted  to  steer  off,  but  were  taken,  after  a 
chase  of  some  leagues.  The  dfthnander  of  the  English 
privateer  being  desperately  wounded  in  the  engagement, 
died  in  a  few  days,  on  which,  Carr,  cobtted  hi*  widow, 
and  a  marriage  would  have  taken  place,  but  that  she  was 
suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  of  which  she  didj 
having  bequeathed  to  him  all  abe  was  possessed  of. 

He  now  repaired  to  London,  where  he  commenced 
smuggler;  but  hia  ilk-gotten  effects  being  seized  on  by 
the  officers  of  the  revenue,  he  took  to  the  more  dange- 
rous practice  of  forging  seamen's  wills,  and.  gained  money 
for  some  time;  being,  however,  apprehended,  he  was 
brought  to  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  convicted,  and  sentenc- 
ed to  die* 

He  was  of  the  Romish  persuasion,,  and  behaved  with 
decent  resignation  tehte  fate*  having  suffered  November 
the  Utti,  1750. 
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1  HE  unfortunate  subject  of  this  narrative,  wa* 
the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Francis  Brandy,  an  eminent  at- 
torney at  Henley  upon  Thames,  and  town-clerk  of  that 
place.  She  had  been  educated  with  the  utmost  tender- 
ness, and  every  possible  care  was  taken  to  impress  on  her 
mind  sentiments  of  virtue  and  religion.  Her  person  had 
lothing  in  it  remarkably  engaging ;  but  she  was  of  a 
sprightly  and  affable  disposition,  polite  in  manners,  and 
engaging  in  conversation ;  and  was  uncommonly  distin- 
guished by  her  good  sense. 

She  had  read  the  best  authors  in  the  English  languaget 
and  bad  a  memory  remarkably  retentive  of  the  knowledge 
she  had  acquired.  In  a  word,  she  excelled*  most  of  her 
sex  in  those  accomplishments  which  are  calculated  to 
grace  and  dignify  a  female  mind.  As  her  father  was  re- 
puted to  be  rich,  a  number  of  young  gentlemen  courted 
his  acquaintance,  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  heart  of  hit 
daughter ;  but  of  all  the  visitors  none  were  more  agreea- 
ble, both  to  rather  and  daughter,  than  the  gentlemen  of 
the  army ;  and  the  former  was  never  better  pleased  than 
when  he  had  some  of  them  at  his  table. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  Miss  Blandy  became  acquaint* 
cd  wkh  Captain  WiHiam  Henry  Cranstoun,  who  was  theti 
about  forty-six.  He  was  the  son  of  Lord  Cranstoun,  of 
an  ancient  Scotch  family,  which  had  made  great  alliances. 
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by  inter  marriages  with  the  nobility  of  Scotland.  Being 
f  younger  brother,  his  uncle,  Lord  Mark  Ker,  procured 
him  a  commission  in  the  army,  which,  with  the  interest  of 
15001.  was  all  he  had  for  hissiipjJbVt. 

This  gentleman  married  a  Miss  Murray,  in  Scotland, 
in  the  year  1745,  and  received  a  handsome  fortune  with 
her:  but  he  was  defective  in  the  great  article  of  prudence. 
His  wife  was  delivered  of  a  son  within,  a  year  after  the 
marriage;  and  about  this  period  be  received  orders  to 
join  his  regiment  in  England,  and  was  sent  on  a  recruit- 
ing party  to  Henley,  when  he  became  acquainted  with 
Miss  Blandy. 

It  may  seem  extraordinary,  and  is,  perhaps,  a  proof  of 
Cranstoun's  art,  that  he  could  ingratiate  himself  into  the 
affections  of  this  lady,  for  his  person  was  diminutive:  be 
was  marked  with  the  small  pox,  his  face  was  in  seams, 
and  he  squinted  very  much :  but  he  possessed  that  faculty 
of  small  talk,  which  is  too  prevalent  with  many  of  the 
fair  sex* 

Mr.  Bland)*,  who  was  acquainted  with  Lord  Mark  Ker, 
was  fond  of  being  deemed  a  man  of  taste,  and  so  open  to 
flatten,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  man  of 
Cranstoun's  arti6ee  ingratiated  himself  intp  bis  favour, 
$nd  obtained  permission  to  pay  his  rddresses  to  his  daugh- 
ter. Apprehending  that  Miss  Blandy  might  discover  that 
he  had  a  wife  in  Scotland,  he  informed  her  that  he  was 
involved  in  a  disagreeable  law-suit  in  that  country,  with  a 
young  lady  who  claimed  him  as  a  hu*band ;  and  so  sure 
was  he  of  the  interest  he  had  obtained  in  Miss  Blandy's 
affections,  that  he  had  the  confidence  to  ask  her  if  she 
loved  him  well  enough  to  wait  the  issue  of  the  affair. 

Cranstoun  endeavoured  to  conduct  this  amour  with  all 
possible  secrecy;  notwithstanding  which,  it  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  Lord  Mark  Ker,  who  wrote  to  Mr.  Blandy, 
informing  him  the  captain  had  a  wife  and  children  in 
Scotland,  and  conjuring  him  to  preserve  bis  daughter 
from  ruin* 
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Alarmed  by  this  intelligence,  Mn  Bland y  informed  his 
daughter  of  it  ;  but  she  did  not  seem  equally  affected, us 
Cranstoun' s  former  declaration  had  prepared  her  to  ex* 
pect  such  news  ;  and  when  the  old  gentleman  taxed  Cran- 
stoun  with  it,  he  declared  it  was  only  an  affair  of  gallan- 
try, from  which  he  should  have  no  difficulty  to  free  him- 
self. 

Mrs.  Blandy  appears  to  have  been  under  a  great  degree 
of  infatuation  as  her  daughter ;  for  she  forbore  ail  farther 
inquiry,  on  the  captain's  bare  assurance  that  the  report  of 
his  marriage  was  false.  Cranstoun,  however,  could  not 
be  equally  easy  ;  he  saw  the  necessity  of  devising  some 
scheme  to  get  his  first  marriage  annulled,  or  of  bidding 
adieu  to  all  the  gratifications  he  could  promise  himself  by 
a  second. 

After  revolving  various  schemes  in  his  mind,  he  at 
"ength  wrote  to  his  wife,  requesting  her  to  disown  him  for 
;  husband  ;  observing  that  *'  having  no  other  way  of  ris- 
ing to  preferment  but  in  the  army  f  he  had  but  little  ground 
t"  expect  advancement  there,  while  it  was  known  he  was 
i  icumbered  with  a  wife  and  family  :  but  could  he  once 
pass  for  a  single  man,  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  of  being 
quickly  preferred :  which  would  procure  him  a  sufficien- 
cy to  maintain  her,  as  well  as  himself,  in  a  genteeler. man- 
ner than  now  he  was  able  to  do.  All,  therefore,  (added  he) 
1  have  to  request  of  you,  is,  that  you  will  transcribe  the 
inclosed  copy  of  a  letter,  wherein  you  disown  me  for  a>' 
husband  ;  put  your  m  mien  name  to  It,  and  send  it  by  the 
post:  all  the  use  i  shall  make  of  it  will  be  to  procure  my 
advancement,  winch  will  necessarily  include  your  own 
benefit." 

Mrs.  Cranstoun,  ill  as  she  had  been  treated  by  her  hus- 
band, and  little  hope  as  she  had  of  more  generous  usage, 
was,  after  repeated  letters  had  passed,  induced  to  give  up 
her  claim,  and  at  length  sent  him  the  requested  paper^ 
signed  Murray,  which  was  her  maiden  name. 
Vot  1.  P  P 
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The  captain,  now  possessed  of  this  letter,  made  ootne 
copies  of  it,  which  he  sent  to  his  wife's  relations,  apd  hi* 
own:  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  they  wtihdfiew 
the  assistance  they  had  afforded  the  lady,  which  redujce4 
her  to  an  extremity  she' had  never  before  experienced- 
Exclusive  of  this,  he  instituted  a  suit  before  the  lords  of 
session,  for  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage ;  but  when  Mrs. 
Cranstoun  was  heard,  a«d  the  letters  read,  the  artfu.1  con- 
trivance was  seen  through,  the  marriage  was  confirmed, 
and  Cranstoun  was  adjudged  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
trial. 

At  the  next  sessions,  Capt. Cranstoun  preferred  a  peti- 
tion, desiring  to  he  heard  by  council,  on  new  evidence 
which  it  was  pretended  had  arisen  respecting  Miss  Mur- 
ray. This  petition,  after  some  hesitation,  was  heard ;  but 
the  is§ue  was,  that  the  marriage  was  again  confirmed,  ?nd 
Cranstoun  was  obliged  to  allow  his  wife  a  separate  maiifr 
tenance. 

Still,  however,  he  paid  lis  addresses  to  Miss  Blandy 
with  the  same  fervency  as  before ;  which  coining  to  the 
knowledge  of  Mrs.  Cranstoun,  she  sent  her  the  decree  of 
the  court  of  session,  establishing  the  validity  of  tUemaiy 
riage.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  this  wojuJd  bape 
convinced  Miss  Blandy  of  the  erroneous  path  in  wbkbihp 
was  treading.  On  this  occasion  she  consulted  her  *ia» 
ther ;  and  Cranstoun  having  set  out  for  Scotland,  the  old 
lady  advised  her  to  write  to  hiqi,  to  know  the  truth  of 
the  affair. 

Absurd  as  this  advice  was,  she  wrote  to  bim  ;  but  toon 
after  the  receipt  of  Jter  tatter,  be  returned  to  Henley,  when, 
he  had  impudence  enough  to  assert  that  the  cause  was 
not  finally  determined,  but  would  be  referred  to  the  Home 
of  Lords. 

Mr.  Blandy  gave  very  little  credit  to  ibis  assertion ; 
but  his  credulous  wife  assented  at  once  to  a)l  be  jaid,  and 
treated  him  with  as  much  tenderness  as  if  he  had  taen  be* 
own  son.  t  Mrs  Blandy  and  her  daughter  having  come  to 
London,  the  former  wanted  4ol.  to  discharge  a  debt  she 
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had  contracted  unknown  to  her  husband ;  and  Cranstoun. 
coming  into  the  room  while  the  mother  and  daughter 
were  weeping  ovec  their  distresses,  he  demanded  the  rea- 
son of  their  grief;  of  which  being  inforoled,  he  left  them, 
andpoon  returning  with  the  requisite  sum,  he  threw  it  in. 
fo«the  old  lady's  lap.  Charmed  by  this  apparent  generor 
sity,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  squeezed  his  hand  fervently: 
on  which  he  embraced  her,  and  said,  "  Ifcemember,  it  is  a 
ton;  therefore  do  not  make  yourself  uneasy :  you  dp  not 
lie  under  any  obligation  to  me.,$ 

Of  this  debt  ^f  forty  pounds,  ten  pounds  Uao1  been  con- 
tracted by  the  ladies  wbHe  in  London,  fot  expenses  in  con- 
sequence of  their  pleasures ;  and  the  other  thirty  by  ex- 
pensive treats  giveo  to  Cra&stoun  at  Henley,  during  Mr, 
Blandy's  absence. 

Soon  after  this,  Mrs.  JBlandy  die4  r  *p4  Cranstoun  conv 
pkiningof  his  fear  of  being  arrested  for  the  forty  pounds, 
the  young  lady  borrowed  that  sum,,  which  she  gave  him  . 
and  made  hi m  a? present  of  her  watch;  so  thai  he  was 
gainer  by  his  former. goner.osity. 

Mr.  Blandy  began  now  to  evince  bis  disapprobation  of 
Captain  Cranstoun's  .visit*:  buthecontrived  to  have  secret 
interviews  with  the  daughter,  to  whom  he  complained  of 
the  father's  ill  treatment;  insinuating  that  he  had  a  method  of 
conciliating  his  esteem ;  and  that  when  he  arrived  in  Scot- 
land he  would  send  her  some  powders  proper  for  the  pur- 
pose; op  which,- to  prevent  suspicion,  he  would  write 
ponders  to  clean  the  Scotch  pebbles. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  young  lady  had  any  idea  that 
the  powders  he  was  to  send  her  were  of  a  poisonous  nature. 
She  seems  father  to  have  been  infatuated  liv  her  love ;  and 
this  is  the  only  excuse  that  can  be  made  for  her  subse- 
quent conduct,  which  appears  otherwise  totally  inconsis- 
tent with  that  good  sense  for  which  she  was  celebrated. 
Cranstoun  sent  her  the  powders,  according  to  promise ; 
and  Mir.  Blandy  being  indisposed  on  the  Sunday  se'nnight 
before  his  death,  Susau  Gunnel,  a  maid  servant,  made  him 
some  water-grueli  into  which  Miss  Blandy  conveyed  some 
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txf  the  powder,  and  save  it  to  her  father ;  and  repeating 
this  draught  on  the  following  day,  he  was  tormented  with 
the  most  violent  pains  in  his  bowels. 
•  When  the  old  gentleman's  disorder  increased,  and  he 
was  attended  by  a  physician,  his  daughter  came  into  the 
room,  and  falling  oil  ber  knees  to  her  father,  said  "  Ba- 
nish me  where  you  please ;  do  with  md  what  you  please, 
so  vou  do  but  forgive  me  ;  and  as  for  Cranstoun,  I  will 
never  see  him,  speak  to  him,  or  write  to  him,  as  long  as  I 
live,  if  you  will  but  forgive  me."  In  reply  to  this,  the  fa- 
ther said,  '  I  forgive  thee,  my  dear,  and  I  hope  God  will 
forgive ;  but  thoii  shouldst  have  considered  before  thou 
$Lttemptedst  any  thing  against  thy  father;  thou  shouldst 
have  considered  I  was  thy  own  father.' 

Miss  Blandy  now  acknowledged  that  she  had  put  pow- 
3er  in  his  gruel,  but  that  it  was  for  an  innocent  purpose, 
on  which  the  father,  turning  in  his  bed,  said,  ««  O  such  a 
Villain!  to  come  to  my  house, eat  of  the  best,  and  drink 
of  the  best  my  house  could  afford  ;  and  in  return  take 
away  my  life,  and  ruin  my  daughter.  O  !  my  dear,  thou 
must  hate  that  man," 

TKe  young  lady  replied,  "  Sir,  every  word  you  say  is 
like  a  sword  piercing  to  my  heart ;  more  severe  than  if 
you  were  angry  :  1  must  kneel,  and  beg  you  will  not  curse 
me."  "I  curse  thee,  my  dear!"  rejoined  her  father: 
"  how  couldst  thou  think  I  would  curse  thee  ?  No,  1  bless 
thee,  and  hope  God  will  bless  thee,  and  amend  thy  life* 
Do,  my  dear,  go  out  pf  the  room  ;  sav  no  more,  lest  thou 
shouldst  say  any  thing  to  thy  own  prejudice.  Go  to  thy 
uncle  Stephens  ;  and  take  him  for  thy  friend  :  poor  man  ; 
I  am  sorry  for  him." 

Mr.  Blandy  dying  in  consequence  of  his  illness,  it  was 
suspected  that  his  daughter  had  occasioned  his  death; 
whereupon  she  was  taken  into  custody,  and  committed  to 
the  gaol  at  Oxford.  She  was  tried  on  the  3d  of  March, 
\152,  before  Mr.  Baron  Legoe;  and  after  many  witnesses 
had  been  called  to  give  evidence  of  her  guilt,  she  was  de* 
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tired  to  make  her  defence,  which  she  did  in  the  following 
speech  s 

"  My  Lord, 

"  It  is  morally  impossible  for  me  to  lay  down  the  hard- 
ships I  have  received — I  have  been  aspersed  in  my  cha- 
racter.     In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  said,  I  spoke  itl  of 
my  father ;  that  I  have  cursed  him,  and  wished  him  at 
hell;  which  is  extremely  false.     Sometimes  little  family 
affairs  have  happened,  and  be  did  not  speak  to  me  so  kind 
as  I  could  wish.     I  own  f  am  passionate,  my  lord  ;  and  in 
those  passions  some  hasty  expressions  might  have  dropped: 
but  great  care  has  been  taken  to  recollect  every  word  I 
have  spoken  at  different  times,  and  to  apply  them  to  such 
particular  purposes  as  my  enemies  knew  would  do  me  the 
greatest  injury.     These  are  hardships,  my  lord,  such  as 
yourself  must  allow  to  be  so.     It  was  said  too,  my  lord, 
that  I  endeavoured  to  make  my  escape.     Your  lordship 
will  judge  from  the  difficulties  I  laboured  under:    I   had 
lost  my  father ;— I  was  accused  of  being  his  murderer  ;— 
I  was  not  permitted  to  go  near  him  ; — I  was  forsaken  by 
my  friends — affronted  by  the  mob — and  insulted   by  my 
servants.    Although  I  begged  to  have  the  liberty  to  listen 
at  the  door  where  he  died,  I  was  not  allowed  it.     My  keys 
were  taken  from  mc  ;  my  ♦shoe-buckles  and  garters  too—* 
to  prevent  me  from  making  away  with  myself,  as  though  I 
was  the  most  abandoned  creature.     What  could  1  do,  my 
lord  ?     I  verily  believe  I  must  have  been  out  of  my  senses. 
When  I  heard  my  father  was  dead,  I  ran  out  of  the  house, 
and  over  the  bridge,  and  bad  nothing  on  but  a  half  sack 
and  petticoats  ,  without  a  hoop — my  petticoats  hanging 
about  me  ;— the  mob  gathered  about  me.  Was  this  a  con- 
dition, my  lord,  to  make  my  escape. in  P     A  good  woman 
beyond  the  bridge,  seeing  me  in  this  distress,  desired  me 
to  walk  in,  till  the  mob  was  dispersed:  the  town  scrjeant 
was  there;  I  begged  he  would  take  me  under  his  protec- 
tion, to  have  sent  me  home :  the  w oman  said  it  was  not 
sropenf  the  mob  was  very  great,  and  that  I  liad  better  stay 
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a  little*  When  I  came  borne,  they  said  I  ustrf  tfre  cbftstat 
ble  ill.  I  was  locked  up  for  fifteen  hours,  with  Otity  an 
old  servant  of  the  family  to  attend  me.  I  was  not  allow, 
ed  a  maid  for  the  common  decencies  of  my  sexv  1  was 
gent  to  gaol,  and  was  in  hopes  there  at  least  this  usage 
would  have  ended ;  but  was  told,  it  was  reported  I  was 
frequently  drunk ;  that  I  attempted  to  rilake  oly  escape*: 
that  I  did  not  attend  at  chapel.  A  akufe  abstemious  wo*, 
man,  my  lord,  I  believe  does  not  live.  Upon  thb  report 
of  fifty  making  my  escape,  the  gentleman  who  iras  high 
sheriff  last  year  (not  the  present^  came  and  told'  me,  by 
order  of  the  higher  powers,  he  must  put  an  iron  on  me 
I  submitted,  as  1  always  do  to  the  higher  powers*.  Some 
„  lime  after  he  came  again,  and  said  he  mtlst  pat  en  hearti- 
er upon  me  ;  which  I  have  worn,  my  lord,  till  I  came  bli- 
ther. I  asked  the  sheriff  why  I  was  so  ironed  ?  He  said', 
he  did  it  by  the  command  of  some  noble  peer,j  on  his 
hearing  that  I  intended  to  make  my  escape.  I  told  them 
I  never  had  any  such  thought,  and  £  would  bear  it  with 
the  other  cruel  usage  I  bad  received  oft  my  character. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Swinton,  the  worthy  clergyman*  wjK>  ^ 
tended  me  in  prison,  can  testify  I  was  regular  at  the 
chapel,  whenever  I  was  well ;  sometimes  I  really  was- not 
able  to  come  out,  and  then  he  attended  me  in  my  roofth 
They  have  likewise  published  papers-  and  depositions, 
jvhich  ought  not  to  have  been  published,  in  order  to  re- 
present me  as  the  most  abandoned  of  my  sex,  and  to  pre- 
judice the  world  against  me,  t  submit  'myself  to  your 
Jordsbips,'  and  to  the  worthy  jury. — I  do  assuta  your 
lordship,  as  I  am  to  answer  it  at  the  great  tribtfthal',  where 
1  must  appear,  1  am  as  innocent  as  the  child-  utibtitii  of 
the  death  of  my  father.  I  would  not  endeavour  to  save 
my  life,  at  the  expense  of  truth.  I  really  thought  the 
japwder  an  innocent,  inoffensive  thing ;  and1 1  gave  it  to 
procure  his  love  (meaning  towards  Cranstodii).  It  has 
been  mentioned,  I  should  say  I  was  ruined*  My  lord,  , 
when  a  young  woman  loses  he  character,  is  not  that  her 
rain?    Why  then  should  this  expression  be  construed  in 
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so  wide  a  *ense  ?  Js  it  not  ruining  my  character  to  have 
such  a  thing  laid  to  my  charge  ?  And  whatever  may  be 
tie  erent  of  this  trial,  I  an*  ruined  most  effectually.** 

The  trial  lasted  eleven  hours,  and  then  the  judge  sum* 
med  up  the  evidence  with  the  utmost'candour,  mentioning 
the  scandalous  behaviour  of  some  people  respecting  the 
prisoner,  in  printing  and  publishing  what  they  called  de- 
positions taken  before  the  coroner,  relating  to  the  affair 
before  them :  to  which  he  added,  "  I  hope  you  have  not 
seen  them;  but  if  you  have,  I  must  tell  you,  as  you  are 
men  of  sense  and  probity,  that  you  must  divest  yourselves 
of  every  prejudice  that  can  arise  from  thence,  and  attend 
merely  to  the  evidence  that  has  been  now  given  .w  The 
jury  foond  her  guilty  without  going  out  of  court* 

After  conviction,  she  behaved  with  the  utmost  decency 
and  resignation.  Sbe  was  attended  by  the  Be  v.  Mr* 
Sorioton,  from  whose  hands  she  received  the  sacrament  on 
the  day  before  ber  execution,  declaring  that  she  did  not 
know  that  there  where  any  thing  hurtful  in  the  powders* 
the  had  given  her  father.* 

The  night  before  ber  death  she  spent  in  devotion ;  and 
al  nine  in  the  morning  she  left  her  apartment,  dressed  jr* 
a  fclack  bombazine,  and  having  her  arms  bound  with 
Mack  ribbons.  The  clergyman  attended  her  to  the  place 
of  execution,  to  which  sbe  walked  with  the  utmost  solenu 
nity  of  deportment  j  and  when  there,  acknowledged  her 
fault  in  administering  the  powders  to  ber  father ;  but  de- 
clared that,  aa  she  must  soon  appear  before  the  most  aw-t 
fill  Jtribonal,  sbe  had  no  idea  of  doing  injury,  nor  any  sas*» 
pietoe  (that  the  powders  were  of  a  poisoaous  nature. 

Hairing  ascended  some  steps  of  the  ladder,  she  said, 
"  Gentlemen,  don't  bang  me  high,  for  the  sake  of  decen- 


*  Had  Mist  BJandy  not  been  a  woman  of  mental  endowment*,  thU  weakness 
■ight  Save  been  believed  ;  yet  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  artifice  of  a  libertine 
can  hhpote  upon  the'  most  tcnsibU  of  the  tex.  What  a  pity  that  (to  deluder  diA 
set  ttfler  instead  of  tbt  4duded ! 
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cy."  Being  desired  to  go  something  higher,  she  turned 
about,  and  expressed  her  apprehensions  that  she  should 
fall.  The  rope  being  put  round  her  neck,  she  pulled  her 
handkerchief  over  her  face,  and  was  turned  offorTholding 
out  a  book  of  devotions  which  she  had  been  reading. 

The  crowd  of  spectators  assembled  on  this  occasion 
-was  immense ;  and  when  she  had  hunsj  the  usual  time,  she 
was  cut  down,  and  the  body  being  put  into  a  hearse,  was 
conveyed  to  Henley,  and  interred  with  her  parents,  at  one 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning. 

She  suffered  at  Oxford,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1752. 

Cranstoun,  the  original  contriver  of  this  horrid  murder, 
having  heard  of  Miss  Blandy's  commitment  to  Oxford  gaol, 
concealed  himself  some  time  in  Scotland,  and  then  escaped 
to  Boulogne  in  France.  Meeting  tnt?re  with  Mrs.  Ross, 
who  was  distantly  related  to  his  family,  he  acquainted 
her  with  his  situation,  and  begged  her  protection:  on 
which,  she  advised  him  to  change  his  name  for  her  mai* 
den  name  of  Dunbar. 

Some  officers  in  the  French  service,  who  were  related 
to  his  wife,  hearing  of  his  concealment,  vowed  revenge  if 
they  should  meet  with  him,  for  his  cruelty  to  the  unhap- 
py woman  :  on  which  he  fled  to  Paris,  whence  he  went  to 
Fumes,  a  town  in  Flanders,  where  Mrs.  Roes  had  provid- 
ed a  lodging  for  his  reception. 

He  had  not  been  long  at  Furnes  when  he  was  seized 
with  a  severe  fit  of  illness,  which  brought  him  to  a  degree 
of  reflection,  to  which  he  had  been  long  a  stranger.  At 
length,  he  sent  for  a  father  belonging  to  an  adjacent  con- 
vent, and  received  absolution  from  his  hands,  on  declar- 
ing himself  a  convert  to  the  Roman  faith. 

lie  died  on  the  3oth  of  November,  1152,  and  the  fra- 
ternity of  monks  and  friars  looked  on  his  conversion  as  an 
object  of  such  importance,  that  solemn  mass  was  sung  on 
the  occasion,  and  the  body  was  followed  to  the  grave,  not 
only  by  the  ecclesiastics,  but  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
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town.  His  papers  were  sent  to  Scotland,  to  his  brother, 
lord  Cranstoun :  his  clothes  were  sold  for  the  discharge  of 
his  debts ;  and  his  wife  came  into  possession  of  the  inte- 
rest of  Ms  fortune,  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 


MATTHIAS  BRINSDEN, 

MURDERER. 
Executed  at  Tyburn,  September  24tb,  1722. 


1  HIS  man  served  his  time  to  a  Mr.  Beech,  a  cloth- 
drawer  in  Blackfriars,  whose  successor,  Mr.  Byfield,  left 
the  business  to  Brmsden,  who  married  Byfield's  widow. 
Having  buried  this  wife,  he  married  a  second,  by  whom 
he  had  ten  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  were  brought  up 
to  work- at  his  business.  In  consequence  of  a  severe  fever, 
during  which  he  was  deprived  of  his  senses,  and  tied  down 
to  his  bed,  his  trade  entirely  failed  :  and  on  his  recovery 
he  carried  newspapers,  and  did  any  other  business  lie 
could  to  support  his  family. 

Going  home  about  njpe  o'clock  one  evening,  his  wife, 
who  was  sitting  on  a  bed,  suckling  a  young  child,  asked 
him  what  she  should  have  for  supper ;  to  which  he  an* 
swered,  *'  bread  and  cheese — Can't  you  eat  that  as  well  as 
the  children  ?"  She  replied,  "  No,  I  want  a  bit  of  meat." 
"  But,"  said  he,  "  I  have  no  money  to  buy  any."  In  an- 
swer  to  which  she  said,  "  You  know  I  have  had  buf  little 
to-day :"  and  some  farther  words  arising  between  them, 
Vol.  1.  Q  a 
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he  stabbed  her  under  the  left  breast  with  a  kriife.  The 
deed  was  no  sooner  perpetrated  than  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters snatched  the  infant  from  her  mother's  breast,  and 
another  cried  out,  "  O  Lord  !  father,  you  have  killed1  my 
mother."  The  prisoner  now  sent  for  some  basilicon  and 
sugar,  which  he  applied  to  the  wound,  and  then  made  his 
escape. 

A  surgeon  being  sent  for,  found  that  the  wound  was 
mortal ;  and  the  poor  woman  died  soon  after  he  came, 
about  half  an  hour  after  the  wound  was  given.  In  the 
interim,  the  murderer  had  retreated  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
King,  a  barber,atShadwell,  whence,  on  the  following  day, 
he  sent  a  letter  to  one  of  his  daughters,  and  another  to  a 
woman  of  his  acquaintance  :  and  in  consequence  of  these 
letters  he  was  discovered,  taken  into  custody,  carried  be- 
fore a  magistrate,  and  committed  to  take  his  trial  for  mur- 
der. 

When  on  trial,  he  urged  in  his  defence,  that  his  wife 
was  in  some  degree  intoxicated,  that  she  wanted  to  go 
out  and  drink  with  her  companions,  and  that  while  he  en- 
deavoured to  hinder  her,  she  threw  herself  against  the 
knife,  and  received  an  accidental  wound.  The  evidence 
against  him  was,  however,  so  clear,  that  his  allegations 
had  no  weight,  and  he  received  sentence  of  death. 

After  conviction  he  became  serious  and  resigned,  and 
being  visited  by  one  of  his  daughters,  who  had  given  evi- 
dence against  him,  he  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  said, 
"  God  forgive  me,  I  have  robbed  you  of  your  mother: 
be  a  good  child,  and  rather  die  than'  steal :  never  be  in  a 
passion  :  but  curb  your  anger,  and  honour  your  mistress: 
she  will  be  as  a  father  and  mother  to  you.  Farewell,  my 
dear  child :  pray  for  your  father,  and  think  of  him  as  fa- 
vourably as  you  can." 

On  his  way  to  the  place  of  execution,  the  same  daugh_ 
ter  was  permitted  to  go  into  the  cart,  to  take  her  last 
farewell  of  him ;  a  scene  that  was  greatly  affecting  to  the 
spectators. 
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In  contradiction  to  some  very  unfavourable  reports,  he 
desired  the  ordinary  of  Newgate  to  read  a  declaration  he 
had  written,  just  before  he  was  launched  into  eternity,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

"  I  was  born  of  kind  parents,  who  gave  roc  learning : 
I  went  apprentice  to  a  fine-drawer.  I  had  often  jara, 
which  might  increase  a  natural  waspishness  in  my  temper. 
I  fell  in  love  with  Hannah,  my  last  wife,  and  after  much 
difficulty  won  her,  she  having  five  suitors  courting  her  at 
the  same  time.  We  had  ten  children,  (half  of  them  dead) 
and  I  believe  we  loved  each  other  dearly ;  "but  often 
quarrelled  and  fought.  Pray,  good  people,  mind,  I  had 
no  malice  against  her,  nor  thought  to  kill  her  two  minutes 
before  the  deed  ;  but  I  designed  only  to  make  her  obey 
me  thoroughly,  which  the  scripture  says,  all  wives  should 
do.  This  I  thought  I  had  done,  when  I  cut  her  scull  on  , 
Monday,  but  she  was  the  same  again  on  Tuesday." 

He  suffered  at  Tyburn,  on  the  24th  of  September, 
H22. 


51* 
J  AS.  O'COIGLEY,  alias  FAVEY, 

TRAITOR. 


Executed  June  7th,  179S. 


1  HIS  man,  with  Arthur  O'Connor,  John  Binns, 
John  Allen,  and  Jeremiah  Leary,  Mas  tried  at  Maidstone, 
May  21,  1798,  on  the  charge  of  high  treason.  The  in- 
dictment  was  read  by  Mr.  Knapp,  who  afterwards  stated 
the  Jiarges  it  contained  in  a  summary  manner.  He  said 
there  was  three  distinct  species  of  treason  charged  in  the 
indictment,  and  seven  overt  acts.  The  first  treason  waa> 
compassing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  king;  the  se- 
cond, adhering  to  his  enemies;  the  third,  compassing  and 
imagining,  inventing,  devising,  and  intendingf  to  move 
and  stir  certain  foreigners  and  strangers,  that  is  to  say,  the 
persons  exercising  the  powers  of  government  in  France, 
to  invade  this  kingdom.  The  first  overt  act,  sending  in- 
telligence to  the  enemy ;  the  other  overt  acts  were  at- 
tempts to  hire  vessels,  and  to  leave  the  kingdom.  The 
trial  lasted  For  two  days.  A  pocket-b6ok  had  been  found 
in  O'Coigley's  great-coat,  in  which  was  a.  paper  addres- 
sed to  the  Executive  Directory  of  France,  from  the  Secret 
Committee  of  England.  -O'Coigley,  in  his  defence,  ad- 
dressed the  jury  as  follows. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  prove  a  negative;  but  it  is 
a  duty  I  owe  to  you,  and  to  myself,  solemnly  to  declare, 
that  I  never  was  the  bearer  of  any  message  or  paper  of 
this  kind  to  France  in  the  course  of  my  life.    Th&  paper 
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is  not  ipin6 :  it  never  belonged  to  me.  It  states,  that  it 
was  to  be  carried  by  the  bearer  of  the  last :  this  is  some- 
thing which  might  have  been  proved,  but  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  prove  a  negative.  There  is  also  in  this  paper 
an  allusion  to  secret  committees  and  political  societies.  I 
declare  that  I  never  attended  any  political  society  what- 
ever. With  these  considerations,  I  consign  rny  life  to 
your  justice;  not  doubting  but  that  you  will  conduct 
yourselves  as  English  jurymen  ever  do,  and  that  your 
verdict  will  be  such  as  shall  receive  the  approbation 
of  your  own  conscience,  your  country,  and  your  God." 

The  jury,  after  about  half  an  hour's  consideration, 
found  O'Coigley  Guilty,  and  acquitted  the*resf.  Mr  Jus- 
tice Buller,  in  an  address  to  O'Coigley,  which  he  read 
from  a  writteu  paper,  previous  to  his  passing  the  sentence, 
observed — "  That  he  had  been  clearly  convicted  of  the 
most  atrocious  crime  which  could  be  committed*  in  any 
country — that  of  meditating  the  destruction  of  asovenMo-n 
who  was  oiie  of  the  best,  the  most  just,  upright,  and  ami- 
able princes  that  ever  graced  a  throne;  and  he  could  not 
conceive  what  were  the  motives  which  could  actuate  any 
man  even  to  >vish  for  the  death  of  such,  who  had  ever 
been  a  father  of  his  people. 

The  prisoner  was  also  found  guilty  of  conspiring  to 
overturn  the  constitution  ol  these  kingdoms;  a  constitu- 
tion, which,  from  the  experiment  of  years,  had  been  found 
to  be  the  best  calculated  of  any  that  ever  existed  in  the 
world,  to  insure  the  liberty,  security,  and  happiness,  of 
the  people  who  lived  under  it.  These  atrorious  crimes 
became  still  greater  from  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
intended  to  be  perpetrated-^-that  of  inviting  a  foreign  ene- 
my to  come  and  invade  and  coftquer  these  countries. 
Those  people  who  had  thought  such  an  event  a  desirable 
one,  ought  to  think  seriou>ly  what  the  consequences  of  it 
would  be,. provided  it  was  possible  to  be  accomplished. 
Did  they  suppose,  that,  desperate -As  their  present  situa- 
tion might  be,  their  condition  would  be  bettered  by  hav- 
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ing  their  country  put  into  the  possession  of  people  who 
were  holding  out  the  delusive  hopes  of  what  they  called 
liberty  to  other  nations?  could  such  persons  hope  tliat 
tbey  themselves  should  enjoy  liberty,  even  supposing  the 
conquerors  to  have  enjoyed  as  free  a  constitution  as  any 
in  the  world  ?  no^— they  would  become  su&pected,  be  de- 
spised, mid  destroyed,  by  them. 

A  celebrated  writer  (Montesquieu)  very  justly  observed 
upon  this  subject,  that  a  country  conquered  by  a  demo- 
cratic nation  always  enjoyed  less  liberty,. was  more  mise- 
rable, and  more  enslaved,  than  if  that  country  happened 
to  have  b<  en  conquered  by  a  nation  whose  government 
was  monarchical.  But  if  there  were  any  illustration  of 
t!rs  observation  wanting,  we  had  only  to  look  to  the  con- 
cli.i-t  of  the  French  at  this  moment  towards  Hoi  land,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  every  other  country  they  had  con- 
cji!f»red. 

.  II us  lordship  believed  that  the  prisoner  might  have  been 
actuated  by  motives  similar  to  those  which  used  formerly 
to  induce,  many  people  to  think  that  the  killing  of  men  of 
a  different  religion  would  give  them  a  claim  to  canoniza- 
tion. Jjut  though  the  motives  might  be  similar,  the  sub- 
jects connected  with  them  were  very  different.  In  the  pre- 
sent times  he  did  not  believe  that  any  person  entertained 
such  sentiments  about  religion.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
sorry  to  find  that  religion  was  too  much  neglected,  and 
that  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  numbers  of.  people  were 
destroyed  in  consequence  of  having  lost  all  belief  in  a  Pro- 
vidence, and  abandoned  all  hopes  or' a. future  state.  He 
was  afraid  that  the  prisoner  had  been  infected  with  infide- 
lity, and  if  he  were,  he,  the  judge,  prayd  that  the  Al- 
mighty God,  in  his  infinite  mercy  and  gootlm-ss,  would 
change  his  heart,  and  cause  him  to  repent,  oi   his  sins." 

His  lordship  then,  in  a  solemn  and  awful  manner,  pas- 
sed the  following  sentence.  '«  That  the  prisoner  be  ta- 
ken from  the.  bar  to  prison,  and  from  thence  to  the  place 
of  execution;  there  to  be  hanged,  but  not  until  he  be 
dead ;  to  be  cut  down  while  yet  alive,  and  then  to  have 
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his  heart  and  bowels  taken  out  and  burnt  before  his  face  ; 
his  head  to  be  severed  from  his  body,  and  his  body  to  be 
divided  into  four  quarters. 

Mr  O'Coigley  listened  to  this  address  and  sentence  with 
attention,  but  at  the  same  time  with  the  greatest  coolness. 
He  bowed  his  head  when  the  judge  concluded  ;  1iis  coun- 
tenance expressing  at  once  resignation  and  firmness. 

On  Wednesday,  June  6,  1798,  between  four  and  five  in 
the  afternoon,  he  received  the  information  that  he  was  to 
die  the  next  day,  without'  apparent  emotion.  He  spent 
the  evening  very  calmly.  He  had  but  one  thing,  he  said, 
on  his  mind  which  created  anxiety ;  that  was,  an  appro* 
hension  that  he  might  be  misrepresented  after  his  death. 
He  was  anxious  to  be  faithfully  reported,  and  that  was  all 
he  wanted. 

On  Thursday,  at  a  quarter  past  eleven  o'clock,  he  left 
the  gaol.  He*  was  dressed  all  in  black,  his  hair  was  crop- 
ped and  powdered,  his  shirt-collar  open,  and  he  wore  no 
neck-cloth.  His  elbows  were  tied  behind  with  ropes,  and 
over  his  shoulders  was  the  rope  with  which  he  was  execut- 
ed. He  stepped  into  the  hurdle,  and  on  his  sitting  down, 
a  chain  was  put  round  his  waist  tc  fasten  him.  The  exe- 
cutioner »at  opposite  him.  He  had  nothing  on  his  head. 
He  continued  all  the  way  earnestly  reading  a  prayer-book. 
Mr.  Watson,  the  gaoler,  followed  the  hurJIe,  which  was 
surrounded  by  above  two  hundred  of  the  Maidstone  Vo- 
lunteers. The  deputy. sheriff  and  -the  Rev.  Mr.  Griffiths 
followed.  The  whole  was  preceded  by  about  twenty  ja- 
velin-men.  The  hurdle  was  drawn  up  close  in  front  of 
the  gallows,  on  Penningdon-heath,  and  the  horses  were 
taken  out.     The  military  formed  a  small  square. 

The  prisoner  being  unchained,  he  rose  up,  and  stood  in 
the  hurdle,  and  read  two  prayers,  one  of  them  aloud  in 
Latin.  He  then  took  out  of  his  pocket  an  orange,  and  al- 
so a  penknife ;  but  being  unable  to  cut  the  orange,  from' 
his  hands  being  bound,  he  gave  it  to  a  friend,  whom  he 
beckoned  to  come  liear  him,  saying,  "  Open  this  orange 
witlTtay  penknife  j  it  has  been  said,  they  would  not  trust 
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me  with  a  penknife,  lest  I  should  cut  my  throat ;  but  they 
little  knew  that  I  would  not  deprive  myself  of  the  glory 
of  dying  in  tins  way."  He  desired  his  friend  to  keep  the 
penknife  for  his  sake,  and  to  hold  the  orange,  several  pie* 
ccs  of  which  he  ate. 

After  finishing  his  devotions,  the  clergyman  gave  him 
absolution,  to  whom  he  returned  the  prayer  book;  and, 
having  ascended  the  platform,  he  took  farewell  of  the 
gaoler,  thanking  him  for  the  many  civilities  he  had  shown 
him.  On  his  being  tied  up  to  the  gallows,  he  made  the 
following  speech. 

"  I  shall  only  here  solemnly  declare,  that  I  am  inno- 
cent of  the  charge  for  which  I  suffer.  I  never  was  in 
my  life  the  bearer  of  any  letter,  or  other  paper  or  mes- 
sage, printed,  written,  or  verbal,  to  the  Directory  of 
France,  nor  to  any  person  on  their  behalf;  neither  was  I 
ever  a  member  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society,  or 
of  any  other  political  society  in  Great  Britain  ;  nor  did  I 
attend  any  of  their  meetings,  public  or  private — so  help 
mc  God  !  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  be  believed  here 
in  what  I  say,  but  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  believed  in  the 
world  to  come,  It  can  scarcely  be  supposed,  that  one 
like  me,  in  this  situation,  going  to  eternity,  before  the 
most  awful  tribunal,  would  die  with  a  falsehood  in  his 
mouth  ;  and  I  do  declare,  by  the  hopes  I  confidently  feel 
of  salvation  and  happiness  in  a  future  state,  that  my  life  is 
falsely  and  maliciously  taken  away  by  corrupt  and  base 
perjury,  in  some  cases  proceeding  from  mistake,  no  doubt, 
but  in  others  from  design.  Almighty  God ;  forgive  all 
toy  enemies !  1  beg  of  you  to  pray  that  God  will  grant 
me  grace — for  I  have  many  sins  to  answer  for;  but  tbey 
are  the  sins  of  my  private  life,  and  not  the  charge  for 
which  I  now  die.  (Raising  his  voice  J  Lord  !  have  mercy 
on  me,  and  receive  my  soul !" 

A  white  nightcap  was  now  drawn  over  his  face,  and  he 
made  a  signal  by  dropping  a  handkerchief.    The  board 
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was  then  let  down,  as  at  Newgate,  and  he  remained  sus- 
pended for  twelve  or  thirteen  minutes ;  he  was  then  taken 
down,  the  head  taken  off  by  a  surgeon,  and  the  execu- 
tioner held  up  the  head  to  the  populace,  saying,  "  This 
is  the  head  of  a  Traitor"  Both  head  and  body  were 
then  put  into  a  shell  and  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows. 


MAJOR  SEMPLE,  alias  JAMES  GEORGE  LISLE, 

FELON. 


1  HIS  offender  had  every  appearance  of  a  gentle* 
man, but  was  a  notorious  thiof  and  swindler,  who,  Febru- 
ary 18tb,  1195,  was  indicted  at  the  Old  Bailey,  before 
Mr.  Justice  Duller,  Mr.  Jiistyce  Ashurst,  Baron  Thomp- 
son, the  Recorder,  &c.  for  stealing  in  tlie  shop  of  M\\ 
Wattlewujrth,  in  Wig  more  street,  one  yard  of  muslin,  two 
yards  of  calico,  and  one  linen  shirt. 

Todd,  .servant  to  jVIr.  Wattlcworth,  gave  in  evidence* 
that  the  prisoner  came  into  their  shop  about  noon  on  the 
10th  of  November,  and  showing  two  patterns,  one  of  mus- 
lin and  the  other  of  calico,  said  he  wanted  them  matched 
for  Mrs.  Coningham,  of  Kg  ham-green  j  they  had  not  ex* 
act'y  the  same  pattern  as  the  muslin;  but  he  chose  one, 
and  a  yard  being  cut  off,  and  two  yards  of  calico,  hk  said, 
he  would  give  them  to  the  lady's  servant,  who  was  at  the 
door,  and  calling  in  a  man  gave  them  to  him.  He  then 
asked  if  Mtr.  WatUeworih  was  at  home,  saying,  he  wanted 
some  shirts;  as  he  was  showing  hiin  some,  Mr.  Wattle- 
worth  came  in,  on  which  thp  witness  Jeft  them  together, 
Vql  1.  R  a 
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but  afterwards  came  and  took  his  name  as  Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Lisle,  which  he  entered  in  a  book,  and  reading  that 
as  well  as  Mrs.  Coningham's,  at  Egham-green^  to  whom 
the  muslin  and  calico  was  set  down,  the  prisoner  replied, 
it  was  very  right. 

Mr.  Wattleworth  confirmed  Todd's  testimony,  as  to  his 
coming  in  while  he  was  serving  the  prisoner,  and  then  said, 
that  the  Major  stated  himself  to  have  just  arrived  from  the 
Continent,  and  that  he  should  want  a  quantity  of  shirts, 
and  wished  to  take  one  with  him  to  consult  his  sister,  who 
he  thought,  would  be  a  better  judge  of  the  linen  than  he 
was ;  that  he  would  bring  it  back  in  the  morning,  and 
then  give  his  order.  This  sister  he  called  Coninghara, 
and  as  the  witness  had  a  customer  of  that  name,  he  made 
no  hesitation,  but  gave  him  the  shirt  under  those  condi- 
tions. 

This  happened  in  November ;  but  he  never  saw  the 
prisoner  again  until  January,  when  he  was  in  custody  in 
Bow-Street.  In  his  cross-examination  he  admitted,  that 
he  had  credited  a  Mrs.  Coningham  for  the  muslin  and  ca- 
lico ;  but  that  he  had  afterwards  made  every  inquiry  at 
Egham,  without  being  able  to  find  that  any  such  person 
lived  there.  He  also  admitted,  that  after  the  Major  was 
in  custody,  some  person  came  and  asked  him  if  the  arti- 
cles were  paid  for  or  returned,  whether  he  would  forbear 
appearing  against  the  prisoner ;  but  he  would  not  say  by 
whose  authority  that  person  came. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  con- 
tended, that  they  had  not  made  out  the  charge  of  the  fe. 
lony,  the  evidence,  if  true,  amounting  only  to  that  of  ob- 
taining goods  under  false  pretences ;  for  they  had  even 
admitted  they  gave  credit  to  Mrs.  Coningham  for  the  mus- 
lin and  calico ;  and  as  for  the  shirt,  it  appeared  he  had 
been  trusted  with  that,  and  it  remained  for  the  Jury  to  be 
convinced  he  had  an  intention  of  not  returning  it  at  the 
time  he  was  so  trusted,  before  they  could  convict  him. 

Mr.  Justice  Buller,  who  tried  the  cause,  admitted  the 
counsel  was  perfectly  right  as  to  the  calico  and  muslin, 
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for  it  had  been  repeatedly  so  decided  in  various  cases  by 
the  whole  of  the  Judges  ;  but  he  did  not  agree  with  him 
in  respect  to  the  shin,  and,  therefore,  should  leave  it  to 
the  Jury. 

The  Major  being  called  upon  for  his  defence,  begged 
permission  to  read  a  few  words  he  had  put  to  paper,  fear- 
ful his  embarrassed  »ituation  might  otherwise  prevent  him 
from  saying  what  he  wished.  This  paper  stated,  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  deny  he  had  unfortunately  been  in  that 
place  before  ;  but  some  of  the  public  prints  had  so  misre- 
presented facts,  that  he  had  reason  to  fear  the  minds  of 
the  public  might  be  so  far  prejudiced  against  him  as  to. 
suppose  he  had  spent  his  whole  life  in  making  depreda- 
tions. To  prove  that  it  was  not  true,  he  begged  to  shew 
how  his  latter  time  had  been  passed.  On  going  abroad, 
he  found  the  French  engaged  in  a  war,  fighting,  as  he 
thought,  for  freedom  ;  he  entered  their  service,  and  was 
soon  honoured  with  rank  in  their  army. 

This,  however,  at  much  hazard,  he  quitted,  on  their 
declaring  war  against  this  country,  and  went  over  to  the 
Austrians,  with  whom  he  for  some  time  served  as  a  volun- 
teer. The  commander  noticing  his  exertions,  gave  him  a, 
commission  of  no  small  rank,  in  which  he  continued  until 
he  was  recognized  by  some  British  officers,  and  it  was  in- 
stantly circulated  through  the  army,  that  he  was  the  con- 
victed Semple,  he  having  taken  upon  himself  the  name 
Lisle. 

On  this  he  was  obliged  to  quit  that  service ;  but  still 
willing  and  desirous  to  serve,  he  went  towards  the  Rhine, 
and  obtained  a  commission  under  the  Hereditary  Prince. 
He  had  not,  however,  been  long  here  when  a  British  offi- 
cer sent  to  the  commandant,  that  he  had  been  condemned 
to  transportation,  but  without  stating  the  time  had  expir- 
ed. Thus  suspected  of  being  a  ru«-away  felon,  he  was 
taken  into  custody  by.  the  police,  anQ  confined  in  a  prison 
for  more  than  five  weeks,  without  even  the  permission  of 
pen  and  ink.  The  fact  being  cleared  up,  he  was  set  at 
liberty,  but   not  without  losing  his  situation ;  he  again, 
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however,  went  into  the  field,  and  was  twice  wounded. 
This  induced  him  to  return  home,  and  he  sent  a  letter  to 
Mr,  Dundas,  a  copy  of  which  he  desired  might  be  read; 
but  the  Court  thinking  it  irrelevant,  it  was  not  admitted. 
He  then  concluded,  that  he  had  been  thus  persecuted,  be- 
cause he  was  Major  Semple,  and  which  had  also  brought 
him  to  that  bar  on  that  day  upon  a  charge  of  which  he 
was  totally  innocent. 

Mr.  Justice  Buller  recapitulated  the  evidence,  and  then 
explained  the  point  of  law,  which,  he  said,  was  certainly 
in  the  prisoner's  favour,  as  far  as  related  to  the  muslin  and 
calico  ;  but  it  was  not  so  with  the  shirt,  for  he  not  having 
bargained  for  that,  nor  any  price  being  fixed  on  by  the 
prosecutor,  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  given  him  credit 
for  it,  therefore,  if  they  were  convinced  be  took  it  away, 
intending  not  to  return  it,  that  as  Mr.  Justice  Gould  bad 
formerly  explained,  would  bean  intent  to  steal  it,  and  in 
that  case  they  must  find  him  Guilty. 

The  jury,  after  near  half  an  hour's  consideration, 
brought  in  a  verdict,  "  Guilty  of  taking  the  shirt  under 
false  pretences."  This,  the  Judge  explained,  was  no 
verdict ;  on  which,  in  a  few  minutes,  they  pronounced 
him  "  Guilty  of  stealing  the  shirt. — Not  Guilty  upon  the 
charge  of  the  muslin  and  calico." 

Being  put  to  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey,  on  the  21st,  he 
received  sentence  of  transportation  to  such  parts  beyond 
the  seas  as  his  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  his  Privy 
Council,  shall  think  fit.  The  Major  was  dressed  in  his 
uuiform. 

After  the  sentence  he  bowed  very  respectfully,  but  did 
not  sp<*ak,  and  appeared  perfectly  reconciled  to  his  fate. 
Previous  to  this  he  had  courted  a  young  lady  of  Richmond, 
in  Yorkshire,  to  whom  he  was  to  have  been  married,  but 
a  gentleman  from  Loudon,  knowing  the  Major's  person, 
waited  on  the  parents  of  the  lady,  and  explaining  his 
character,  prevented  any  further  intimacy  between  tb» 
parties.    ' 


\ 
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On  this  occasion  the  Major  produced  the  following  lines, 
whicB  we  annex  as  a  specimen  of  his  poetic  abilities : 

For  ever,  O  !  merciless  fair, 

Will  that  cruel  indiff  Vence  endure, 

Can  those  eyes  look  me  into  despair, 
And  that  heart  be  unwilling  to  cure  ? 

How  oft  what  I  felt,  to  disguise 
*"  Has  my  reason  imperiously  strove, 

Till  my  soul  almost  fell  from  my  eyes, 
In  the  tears  of  the  tend'rest  love. 

Then  Delia  determine  my  fate, 
Nor  let  me  to  madness  be  drove,* 

But  O !  do  not  tell  me  you  hate, 
If  you  even  resolve  not  to  love* 


•  The  grammarian  wit)  say  U  should  be  drh^n ;  but  ow  belt  IfcglJ*  ptefe  bttt  • 
•oaetuaci  -subrftoted  the  perfat  tarn  for  ibcpartk1pU< 
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GEORGE  CADDELL, 


MURDERER. 


Executed  at  Si  afford,  July  21st,  1700. 


1  HIS  malef  ictor  was  a  native  of  the  town,  of 
Broomserrove,  in  Worcestershire,  at  winch  place  he  was 
articled  to  an  apothecary,  with  whom  he  served  his  time, 
and  then  repaired  to  London,  where  he  attended  several 
of  the  hospitals,  to  give  him  an  insight  into  the  art  of  aur- 
gerv.  As  soon  as  he  became  tolerably  acquainted  with 
the  profession,  he  went  to  Worcester,  and  lived  with  Mr. 
Randall,  a  capital  surgeon  of  that  city  :  in  this  situation 
he  was  equally  admired  for  the  depth  of  his  abilities,  aud 
the  amiablencss  of  bis  temper.  Here  he  married  the 
'  daughter  of  Mr.  Randall,  who  died  iu  labour  of  her  first 
child. 

Alter  this  melancholy  event  he  went  to  reside  at  Litch- 
field, and  continued  upwards  of  two  years  ,w\th  Mr.  Dean, 
a  surgeon  of  that  place.  During  his  residence  here,  he 
courted  Mr.  Dean's  daughter,  to  whom  he  would  probably 
have  been  married,  but  for  the  commission  of  the  follow- 
ing crime,  which  cost  him  his  life. 

A  young  lady,  named  Elizabeth  Price,  who  had  been 
seduced  by  an  officer  in  the  army,  lived  near  Mr.  Cad- 
dell's  place  of  residence  ;  and,  after  her  misfortune,  sup- 
ported herself  by  her  skill,  in  needle-work.  Caddell  be- 
coming acquainted  with  her,  a  considerable  degree  of  in- 
timacy subsisted  between  them  ;  and  Miss  Price,  degrad- 
ed as  she  was  by  the  unfortunate  btep  she  had  taken,  still 
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thought  herself  an  equal  match  for  one  of  Mr.  Caddeli'* 
rank  of  life. 

As  pregnancy  was  shortly  the  consequence  of  their  in- 
timacy, she  repeatedly  urged  bim  to  uiurrv  her,  but  Mr.% 
Caddeli  resisted  her  importunities  for  a  considerable  time: 
at  last  Miss  Price  heaid  of  his  paying  his  addresses  to 
Miss  Dean  ;  she  then  became  more  importunate  thin 
ever,  and  threatened,  in  case  of  his  non-compliance,  to 
put  an  end  to  all  his  prospects  with  that  young  Jadr,  by 
discovering  every  thing  that  had  passed  between  thvm. 

Hereupon  Caddeli  formed  the  horrid  resolution  of  mur- 
dering Miss  price  ;  for  he  could  neither  bfar  the  thought 
of  forfeiting  the  esteem  of  a  woman  that  he  courted,  nor 
of  marrying  her  who  had  been  as  condescending  to  another 
as  to  himself.  Thi*  dreadful  scheme  having  entered  his 
head,  he  called  on  Miss  Price  on  a  Saturday  evening,  and 
requested  that  she  would  walk  in  the  fields  with  him  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  in  order  to  adjust  the 
plan  of  their  intended  marriage.  Miss  Price,  thus  delud- 
ed, met  him  at  the  time  appointed,  on  the  road  leading 
towards  Burton- upon-Trent,  at  a  house  known  by  the 
sign  of  the  Nag's  Head.  Having  accompanied  her  sup- 
posed lover  into  the  field,  and  walked  about  till  towards 
evening,  they  then  sat  down  under  a  hed^e,  where,  after 
a  little  conversation,  Caddeli  suddenly  pulled  out  a  knife, 
cut  her  throat,  and  made  his  escape,  but  not  before  he 
had  waited  till  she  was  dead.  However,  in  the  distrac- 
tion of  his  mind,  he  lefthehind  him  the  knife  with  which 
he  had  perpetrated  the  deed,  together  with  his  case  of  in* 
struments. 

When  he  came  home  it  was  observed,  that  he  appeared 
exceedingly  confu>ed  ;  though  the  reason  of  the  perturba- 
tion of  his  mind  could  not  even  be  guessed  at.  But  on 
the  following  morning  Miss  Price  being  found  murdered 
in  the  field,  great  numbers  of  people  went  to  take  a  view 
of  the  body,  among  whom  was  the  woman  of  the  house 
where  she  lodged,  who  recollected  that  she  had  said,  she 
was  going  to  walk  with  Mr.  Caddeli ;  on  which  the  instru* 
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ments  were  examined,  and  known  to  have  belonged  to 
^him :  he  was  accordingly  taken  into  custody,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  gaol  of  Stafford  ;  and  being  soon  afterwards 
tried,  was  found  guilty,  condemned,  and  executed,  at 
Stafford,  on  the  2lst  of  July,  1100. 


JOHN  £ICE, 
TORGER. 


1  HIS  unfortunate  man,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Rice, 
of  Spttal-square,  a  considerable  stockbroker,  who  lived 
in  a"  style  of  elegance  and  respectability.  Young  Rice 
having  received  a  liberal  education,  succeeded  his  father 
in  his  business,  and  was  so  successful  as  a  broker,  that  bis 
profits  were  estimated  at  one  thousand  two  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  Unhappily  for  himself,  he  lived  too  gay,  having 
.  a  country-house  at  Finchley,  an  elegant  town  house  in 
John-street,  Gray's  Iun,  and  keeping  a  coach,  chaise, 
chariot,  and  several  livery  servants,  besides  a  negro-boy; 
yet  still  it  is  .probable  that  he  might  have  supported  his 
credit,  but  that,  flushed  with  success,  he  wished  to  grow 
still  richer  than  he  was,  which  led  him  on  to  that  species 
of  gaining  called  speculating  in  the  stocks,  by  which  be 
suffered  so  greatly,  that,  at  different  times,  he  was  said  to 
be  a  loser  to  the  amount  of  sixty  thousand  pounds.  In  the 
vain  hope,  however,  of  recovering  his  circumstances,  he 
he  was  tempted  to  the  commission  of  forgery. 

Among  other  of  his  employers  was  a  Yorkshire  lady, 
named  Pierce,  who  had  a  very  considerable  property  in 
South-Sea  stock.  In  the  name  of  Mrs.  Pierce,  he  was  ad- 
venturous enough  to  forge  letters  of  attorney,  by  which  be 
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received  upwards  of  nineteen  thousand  pounds.  Mrs. 
Pierce  having  occasion  to  come  to  town  soon  after  this 
transaction,  Rice,  hearing  of  the  intended  journey,  thought 
it  necessary  to  consult  his  safety  in  flight.  Hereupon  he 
.  took  a  post-chaise  for  Dover,  and  embarked  in  the  pack- 
et-boat for  Calais,  where  he  soon  landed. 

Hence  he  travelled  to  Cam  bray,  a  city  in  French  Flan- 
ders, and  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  which  he  had  been 
taught  to  consider  as  a  privileged  place,  where  he  could 
remain  unmolested ;  in  this  he  was  mistaken,  for  the  arctic 
bishop  of  Cambray,  though  a  prince  of  the  empire,  was 
subject  to  the  parliament  of  Tournay,  and  had",  therefore, 
no  power  to  protect  a  criminal  fugitive. 

Whether  Mrs.  Rice  knew  of  her  husband's  design  pre- 
vious to  his  departure,  or  by  letter  from  him,  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  she  determined  to  follow  him,  and  taking  a  post- 
chaise,  reached  Harwich,  where  she  embarked  in  the  pack, 
et  for  Holland,  designing  to  travel  thence  to  Cambray  * 
but  the  wind  proving  contrary,  the  vessel  was  obliged  to 
put  back  to  Harwich,  whence  Mrs.  Rice,  returned  to  Lon. 
don,  proposing  to  reimbark  on  a  future  occasion. 

It  is  probable  that  Mrs.  Rice  now  apprehended  herself 
in  security ;  but  she  had  no  sooner  arrived  in  London  than 
she  was  taken  into  custody,  and  being  carried  before  the. 
lord  mayor,  bank-notes  to  the  amount  of  four  thousand 
pounds  were,  sewed  up  in  her  stays.  On  her  examination/ 
she  acknowledged  whither  her  husband  had  retired  ;  and 
the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged  being  thought  to 
affect  public  credit,  our  ministry  dispatched  a  messenger 
to  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris,  desiring  that  he  would 
use  his  interest  with  the  people  in  power  in  France,  to 
have  the  culprit  delivered  up  to  the  justice  of  the  laws  of 
his  native  country. 

This  requisition  was  instantly  complied  with  ;  and  orders 

being  sent   to  Cambray   to  secure  Mr.  Rice,   notice   was 

transmitted  to  London,  that  he  was  in  custody  :  on  which 

one  of  the  clerks  of  the  bank,  and  another  of  the  South-Sea 
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bouse,  went  over  with  otte  df  the  King's  messengers,  to 
bring  him  to  England. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  prison  of  Carabray,  they  found 
the  presumed  cnlprit  in  a  state  of  great  dejection.  Tbey 
were  proceeding  to  have  handcuffed  him  ;  but  he  falling 
on  his  knees,  and  with  tears  implored  tbey  would  dispense 
with  this  disgraceful  circumstance.  They  generously 
complied  ;  and  Rice  was  placed  in  one  post-chaise  with 
the  messenger,  the  gentleman  preceding  in  another.  Har- 
ing  embarked  for  Dover,  they  landed,  and  proceeded  im- 
mediately towards  London.  The  news  papers  having 
mentioned  what  had  happened  respecting  Mr.  Rcce,  the 
public  curiosity  was' so  much  excited,  that  <croirds  of  peo- 
ple attended  at  every  place  where  they  stopped,  to  take 
a  view  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner. 

On  their  arrival  m  London,  he  nvas  carried  before  the 
Tord  mayor,  who  remarking  the  utmost  candour,  eve#t& 
generosity,  in  bis  answers  to  the  questions  tfcat  were  pro- 
posed to  him,  committed  him  to  the  Poultry-co»ptor,  in- 
stead of  sending  him  .to  Newgate  ;  presamiwg  that  his 
situation  might  be  rendered  less  disagreeable  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter.  Here  he  remained  till  the  iMrning  ap- 
pointed for  his  trial,  when  he  was  taken  to  the  Old  Bailey 
in  a  coach,  indicted  and  tried  for  the  forgery  en  Mrs. 
fierce.  Lord  Mansfield  presided  on  this  occasion ;  and 
when  the  evidence  had  been  given,  and  the  jury  bad 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  "  guilty,"  the  prisoner  looked  up 
to  the  judge  with  a  countenance  of -extreme  distress,  im- 
ploring that  he  might  be  recommended  to  the  mercy  ef 
the  sovereign. 

In  answer  to  this,  lord  Mansfield  advised  him  not  to 
flatter  himself  with  hope  of  that  mercy  which  there  was  no 
probability  of  being  extended  to  him.  His  lordship  farther 
observed,  "  that  all  public  companies  should  take  warn- 
ing, by  the  present  instance,  carefully  to  examine  all  let- 
ters of  attorney,  for  the  more  effectual  prevention  of  fraud.'1 
After  conviction,  as  well  as  before,  he  expressed  the  most 
sincere  contrition. 
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While  under  sentence  of  death,  he  made  the  most  seri- 
ous preparation  for  the  impocf  ant  change  that   awaited 
him.    He  expected   the  warrant  for   his  execution 'some 
days  before  it  arrived-;  and  when  it  came,  the  fatal  news 
was  concealed  from  him    till  his  wife  who  was  then   pre- 
sent, had  retired.     It  is  recorded,  to   the  credit   of  Mr. 
Rice,  that,  before  he  quitted   the  kingdom,  he   sent  for 
his  tradesmen's  bills,  and   discharged  all  those  that  were 
delivered.     His  friends  petitioned  that  he  might  be  allow. 
ed  a  coach  to  the  place  of   execution  ;   but  this   was   de- 
nied4; he  was  placed  ip  a  cart,  and  attended  by  a  faithful 
friend,  who,  though  all  the  rest  of  the  world  had  deserted 
him,  was  too  generous  to  leave  him  till  the  last  fatal  mo- 
fnent.    M  this  time  his*  behaviour  was  so  exemplary,  that 
the  multitude  could  not  refrain*  from  tears  ;  and   perhaps 
no  man  ever  ended  hi&  life  at  the  fatal  tree  more  univer- 
sally lamented.     He  suffered  at  Tyburn* 

*Hj*  mother  was  living  at  the  time  of  execution;  and 
her  friends,  anxic^us  to  alleviate  her  distress,  told  her  that 
her  son  was  taken  ill  at  Cambray  ;  they  then  added,  that 
his- life  was  despaired  of;  and  at  length  said,  that  he  was 
dead.  The  old  lady  lived  at  Stoke-Newington ;  and 
when,  on  the  day.  after  execution,  the  cryers  of  dying 
speeches  made  their,  perambulations,  the  inhabitants  of 
Ne  wing  ton,  with  a.  generosity  that  will  ever  do  them  ho. 
nour,  gave  the  poor  people  money  not  to  cry  the  speeches 
near  her  house. 

A  commission  of  bankruptcy  having  been  taken  out 
against  him,,  hia  effects  were  sold  by.  auction,  and  amongst 
the  rest  his  negro  boy.  A  circumstance  which  was  most 
severely  4nd  indeed  justly  censured  in  all  the  prints  of  the 
day :  this  savage  insensibility  of  the  creditors  excited  the* 
indignation  of  the  public  far  more  than  the  crime  of  t\\: 
unfortunate  debtor. 
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TRAITORESS. 
Executed  at  Tyburn,  May  9th,  1726. 


/\S  the  case  of  this  woman  was  as  much  the  subject 
of  public  conversation  as  that  of  almost  any  one  whose  life 
has  paid  the  penalty  to  the  offended  laws,  we  shall  there- 
fore be  the  more  particular  in  our  account  of  her.  Indeed 
the  affair  is  too  remarkable  to  he  ever  forgotten. 

Mrs,  Hayes  vas  the  daughter  of  a  poor  man  of  the  name 
of  Hall,  who  lived  near  Birmingham.  She  remained  with 
her  parents  till  she  was  about  15  years  old,  and  then  hav- 
ing a  dispute  with  her  mother,  she  left  her  home,  and  set 
out  with  a  view  of  going  to  London. 

Her  person  being  rather  engaging,  and  some  officers  in 
the  army  meeting  with  her  on  tfre  road,  prevailed  on  her 
to  accompany  them  to  their  quarters,  at  Great  Ombers* 
ley,  in  Worcestershire,  where  she  remained  with  them  a 
copsidcrable  time. — On  being  dismissed  by  these  officers, 
she  strolled  about  the  country,  till  arriving  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Hayes,  a  farmer,  in  Warwickshire,  the famer's  wife 
hired  her  as  a  servant. 

When  she  h<*d  continued  a  short  time  in  this  service, Mr. 
Hayes's  sou  fell  violently  in  love  with  her,  and  a  private 
marriage  took  place,  which  was  managed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  Catherine  left  the  house  early  in  the.  morn- 
ing, and  the  younger  Hayes  being  a  carpenter,  prevailed 
on  his  mother  to  let  him  have  some  money  to  buy  tools ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  had  got  it  he  set  out,  and  meeting  his 
sweetheart  at  a  place  they  had  agreed  on,  they  went  t« 
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Worcester,  where  the  nuptial  rites  were  celebrated.  At 
this  time  it  happened  that  the  officers,  by  whom  she  had 
been  seduced ,  were  at  Worcester,  and  hearing  of  her  mar- 
riage they  caused  young  Hayes  to  be  taken  out  of  bed 
from  his  wife,  under  pretence  that  he  had  enlisted  in  the 
army.  • 

Thus  situated,  he  was  compelled  to  send  an  account  of 
the  whole  transaction  to  his  father,  who,  though  offended 
with  his  son  for  the  rash  step  he  had  taken,  went  to  a  ma- 
gistrate, who  attended  him  to  Worcester,  and'  demanded, 
by  what  authority  the  young  man  was  detained.  The 
officers  endeavoured  to  excuse  their  conduct :  but  the  ma- 
gistrate, threatening  to  commit  them  to  prison,  it  they  did 
not  release  him,  the  young  fellow  immediately  obtained  - 
his  liberty. 

The  father,  irritated  at  the  imprudent  conduct  of  his 
son,  severely  censured  his  proceedings  ;  but  considering 
that  what  was  passed  could  not  be  recalled,  had  good 
sense  enough  not  to  persevere  in  his  opposition  to  an  un-& 
favourable  event. — Mr.  Hayes  now  furnished  his  son  with 
money  to  begin  business  for  himself :  and  the  young  cou- 
ple were  in  a  thriving  way,  and  appeared  to  live  in  har- 
mony :  but  Mrs.  Hayes,  being  naturally  of  a  roving  dis- 
position prevailed  on  her  husband  to  enlist  for  a  soldier. 
The  regiment  in  which  he  served  being  ordered  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  Catherine  followed  him  thither.  He  had  not 
been  long  there  before  his  father  procured  his  discharge, 
which,  as  it  happened  in  the  time  of  war,  was  attended 
with  an  expense  of  6ol. 

On  the  return  of  young  Hayes  and  his  wife,  the  father 
gave  them  an  estate  of  101.  per  annum,  to  which  he  after- 
wards added  another,  of  161.  which,  with  the  profit  of 
their  trade,  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  for  their 
support.  The  husband  bore  the  character  of  an  honest, 
well-disposed  man  ;  he  treated  his  wife  very  indulgently, 
yet  she  constantly  complained  of  the  covetousness  of  his 
disposition:  but  he  had  •  much  more  reason  to  complain 
of  her  disposition,  for  she  was  turbulent,  quarrelsome,  and 
perpetually  exciting  disputes  among  her  neighbours. 
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The  elder  M$-  H.  observing  with  concern  how  unfortu- 
nately his  so*  was  matched,  advised  him  to  leave  her,  and 
settle  in.  som*  place  where  she  might  not  find  him.  Such, 
however,  was  his  attachment  to  her,  that  he  could  not 
eomply  with  this  advice  >  and  she  had  the  power  of  per- 
suading him  to  come  to  London,  after  they  had  been  mar- 
ried about  six  years. 

On  their  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  Mr.  Hayes  took  i 
house>  part  of  which  he  let  into  lodgings*  and  opened'  a 
shop  in.  the  chandlery  and  coal  trade,  in  which  he  was  as 
successful  as  he  could  have  wished.  Exclusive  of  bis.  pro- 
fit by  sbopJceeping,  he  acquired  a  great  deal  of  money  by 
lending  small  sums  on  pledges,  for  at  this  time  the  trade 
of  pawnbroking  was  followed  by  any-  one  at  pleasure,  it 
having  been  then  subject  to  no  regulation. 

Mm.  Hayes's  conduct  in  London  was  still  more  repre- 
hensible than  it  had  been  in  the  country.  The  chief  plea- 
sure of  her  life  consisted  in  creating  and;  encouraging 
quarrels  among  her  neighbours ;  and  indeed  her  unhappy 
disposition  discovered  itself  on  every  occasion.  Some- 
times she  would,  speak  of  her  husband,  to  his  acquaintance, 
in  terms  of  tenderness  and  respect ;  and  at  other  times  she 
would  represent  him  to  her  female  associates  as  a  com- 
pound of  every  thing  that  was  contemptible  in  human  na- 
ture. On  a  particular  occasion,  she  told  a  woman  of  her 
acquaintance,  that  she  should  think  it  no  more  sin  to  mur-* 
cfer  him  than  to  kilL  a  dog. 

At  length,  her  husband  finding  she  made  perpetual  dis. 
turbances  in  the  neighbourhood,  thought  it  prudent  to  re* 
»ove  to  Tottenham-court-ioad,  where  he  curried  on  his 
former  business";  but  not  being  as  successful  here  as  be 
could  have  wished,  he  took  another  house  in.  Tyburn* 
road,  since  called  Oxford-road. 

Here  he  continued  his  practice  of  lending  small  sums  of 
money  on  pledges,  till  having  acquired  a  decent  compe- 
tency, he  left  off  housekeeping,  and  hired  lodgings  near 
the  same  spot. — Thomas  Billings,  a  journeyman  taylor, 
and  a  supposed  son  of  Mrs.  Hayes's,  by  her  former  con- 
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tiexkms,  lodged  in  the  house  with  Mrs.  rIayes,  and  the 
husband  having  gone  into  the  country  on  business,  his 
wife  and  this  man  indulged  themselves  in  every  species  of 
extravagance. 

On  Hayes's  retorn,  some  of  his  neighbours  told  him 
how  his  wife  had  been  wasting  his  substance;  en  which 
he  severely  centred  her  conduct,  and  a  quafrrd  arising 
between  them,  they  proceeded  from  wards  to  hlows.  It 
was  commonly  thought  that  she  formed  the  resotatioti  of 
murdering  him  at  this  time,  as  the  quarrel  happened  only 
six  weeks  before  his  fatal  exit. 

She  now  began  to  sound  the  disposition  of  Billings,  to 
whom  she  said  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  live  longer  with 
her  husband ;  and  she  urged  all  possible  arguments  to 
prevail  on  him  to  aid  her  in  the  commission  of  the  mar. 
der,  which  Billings  resisted  for  some  time,  but  at  length 
complied. 

At  this  period  Tho.  Wood,  an  .acquaintance  of  Mr, 
Hayes,  arrived  from  the  country,  and  as  he  was  appre- 
hensive of  being  impressed,  Hayes  kindly  took  trim  into 
his  house,  and  promised  to  use  his  interest  in  procuring 
him  some  employment. 

After  a  few  days  residence,  Mrs.  Hayes  proposed  to  him 
the  murder  of  her  husband ;  but  the  man  was  shocked 
at  the  thought  of  destroying  his  friend  and  benefactor, 
and  told  her  be  would  have  no  concern  in  so  atrocious  &< 
deed. 

However,  she  artfully  urged  that  "  he  was  an  atheist* 
and  at  could  he  no  crime  to  destroy  a  person  who  had  no 
religion  or  goodness — that  he  was  himself  a  murderer, 
having  killed  a  man  in  the  country,  and  likewise  two  of 
his  own  children,  one  of  which  he  had  buried  under  a 
pear  tree,  and  the  other  under  an  apple  trce.n  She  like- 
wise said,  that  her  husband's  death  would  put  her  into 
possession  of  1600k  of  the  whole  of  which  Wood  should 
have  the  disposal,  if  he  would  assist  her  and  Billings  in  the 
perpetratfon  of  the  murder,  ' 
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Wood  went  out  of  town  a  few  days  after  this,  and  01) 
his  return  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes  and  Billings  in  com- 
pany  together,  having  drank  till  they  had  put  themselves 
into  the  utmost  apparent  good  humour.  Wood  sitting 
down  at  Hayes's  request,  the  latter  said  they  had  drank 
a  guinea's  worth  of  liquor,  but  notwithstanding  this,  he 
was  not  drunk.  A  proposal  was  now  made  by  Billings, 
that  if  Hayes  coulii  drink  six  bottles  of  mountain  without 
being  drunk,  he  would  pay  for  it;  but  that  Hayes  should 
be  the  paymaster  if  the  liquor  made  him  drunk,  or  if  he 
failed  of  drinking  the  quantity. 

This  proposal  being  agreed  to,  Wood,  Billings,  and 
Mrs.  Hayes,  went  to  a  wine-vault  to  buy  the  wine,  and  on 
their  way,  thib  wicked  woman  reminded  the  men  that  the 
present  would  be  a  good  opportunity  of  committing  the 
murder,  as  her  husband  would  be  perfectly  intoxicated. 
The  mind  of  Wood  was  not  yet  wrought  up  to  a  proper 
pitch  for  the  commission  of  a  crime  so  atrocious  as  the 
warder  of  a  man  who  had  sheltered  and  protected  him ; 
and  this  too  at  a  time  when  his  mind  must  necessarily  be 
unprepared  for  the  launching  into  eternity. 

Mrs.  H.  had  therefore  recourse  to  her  former  arguments, 
urging  that  it  would  be  no  sin  to'  kill  him  ;  and  Billings 
seconding  all  she  said,  and  declaring  he  was  ready  to 
take  a  part  in  the  horrid  deed,  Wood  was  at  length  pre* 
vailed  on  to  be  one  of  the  execrable  butchers. 

Thus  agreed,  they  went  to  the  wine-vault,  where  *Mre. 
Hayes  paid  half  a  guinea  for  six  bottles  of  wine,  which 
being  sent  home  by  a  porter,  Mr.jHayes  began  to  drink  it, 
white  his  intentional  murderers  regaled  themselves  with 
brer.  When  he  had  taken  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
wine,  he  danced  about  the  room  like  a  man  distracted* 
and  at  length  finished  the  whole  quantity  ;  but  not  being 
then  in  an  absolute  state  of  stupefaction,  his  wife  sent  for 
another  bottle,  which  he  likewise  drank,  and  then  fell 
senseless  on  the  floor.  Having  lain  some  little  time  in 
this  condition,  he  got,  with  much  difficulty,  into  another 
room,  aud  threw  himself  on  a  bed. 
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When  he  was  asleep,  his  wife  told  her  associates  that 
now  was  the  time  to  execute  their  plan,  as  there  was  no 
fear  of  any  resistance  on  his  part.  Accordingly,  Billings* 
went  into  tjie  room  with  a  hatchet,  with  which  he  struck 
llayes  so  violently,  that  he  fractured  his  skull. 

At  this  time  Hayes's  feet  huiig  off  the  bed,  and  the  tor- 
ture arising  from  the  blow,  made  him  stamp  repeatedly 
on  the  floor,  which  being  heard  by  Wood,  he  also  went 
into  the  room,  and  taking  the  hatchet  out  of  Billings'?* 
hand,  gave  the  poor  man  two  more  blows,  which  effectual- 
ly dispatched  him. 

A  woman,  named  Springate,  who  lodged  in  the  room 
over  that  where  the  murder  was  committed,  hearing  the 
noise  occasioned  by  Hayes's  stamping,  imagined  that  the 
parties  might  have  quarrelled  in  consequence  of  their  in* 
toxication:  and  going  down  stairs,  she  told  Mrs.  Hayes 
that  the  noise  had  awakened  her  husband,  child,  and  her- 
self.  Catherine  had  a  ready  answer  to  this :  she  said  sqtne 
company  had  visited  them,  and  were  grown  merry .Aut 
they  were  on  the  point  of  taking  their  leave;  hvith 
which  answer  Mrs.  Springate  returned  to  her  room  well 
satisfied. 

The  murderers  then  consulted  on  the  best  manner  of 
disposing  of  the  body,  so  as  most  effectually  to  prevent 
detection.  Mrs.  Hayes  proposed  to  cut  off  the  head,  be. 
cause  if  the  body  was  found  whole,  it  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  known.  The  villains  agreeing  to  this  pro- 
position, she  fetched  a  pail,  lighted  a  candle,  and  all  of 
them  going  into  the  room,  the  men  drew  the  body  partly 
off  the  bed,  when  Billings  supported  the  head,  while 
Wood,  with  his  pocket-knife,  cut  it  off,  and  the  infa- 
mous woman  held  the  pail  to  receive  it,  being  as  care- 
ful as  possible  that  the  floor  might  not  be  stained  with  the 
blood. 

This  being  done,  they  poured  the  blood  out  of  the  pail 
into  a  sink  by  the  window,  and  poured  several  pails  of 
water  after  it ;  but  notwithstanding  all  this  care,  Mr*. 
Von  Li  Tt 
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Springate  observed  some  congealed  blood  tbe  next  morn- 
ing :  though  at  that  time  she  did  not  in  the  least  suspect 
what  had  passed.  It  wan  likewise  observed,  that  the  marks 
of  the  blood  were  visible  on  the  floor  for  some  weeks  after- 
wards, though  Mrs.  Hayes  had  scraped  it  with  a  knife  and 
washed  it. 

When  the  head  was  cut  off,  this  diabolical  woman  re- 
commended the  boiling  it  till  the  flesh  should  part  from 
the  bones ;  but  the  other  parties  thought  this  operation 
would  take  up  too  much  time,  and  therefore  advised  the 
throwing  it  into  the  Thames,  in  expectation  that  it  would 
be  carried  off  by  the  tide,  and  sink. 

This  agreed  to,  tire  head  was  put  into  the  pail,  and 
Billings  took  it  under  his  great-coat,  being  accompaoied 
by  Wood:  but  making  a  noise  in  going  down  stairs, Mrs* 
Springate  called,  and  asked  what  was  the  matter ;  to  which 
Mrs.  Hayes  answered,  that  her  husband  was  going  a  jour- 
ney, and  with  incredible  dissimulation,  she  affected  to 
take  her  leave  of  him,  and  as  it  was  now  past  eleven,  pre- 
tended great  concern  that  he  was  under  a  necessity  of  go~ 
ing  at  so  late  an  hour. 

By  this  artifice  Wood  and  Billings  passed  out  of  the 
house  unnoticed,  and  went  to  Whitehall,  where  they 
intended  to  have  thrown  in  the  head  ;  but  the  gates  being 
shut,  they  went  to  a  wharf  near  the  horse-ferry,  West- 
minster. Billings  put  down  the  pail,  Wood  threw  the 
head  into  the  Dock,  expecting  it  would  have  been  carried 
away  by  the  stream  ;  but  at  this  time  the  tide  was  ebbing, 
and  a  lighterman,  who  was  then  in  his  vessel^heard  some- 
thing fal  1  into  the  Dock,  but  it  was  too  dark  for  him  to  distin- 
guish objects. 

The  murderers  having  thus  disposed  of  the  head,  went 
home?,  and  were  let  in  by  Mrs.  Hayes,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  lodgers.  On  the  following  knorning,  soon  af- 
ter day-break,  as  a  watchman,  named  Robinson,  was  going 
off  his  stand,  he  saw  the  pail,  and  looking  into  the  Dock  ob- 
served, the  head  of  a  man.  Having  procured  some  wit. 
nesses  to  this  spectacle,  they  took  out  the  head,  and  ob- 
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serving  the  pail  to  be  bloody,  concluded  that  it  was 
brought  therein  from  some  distant  part.     The  lighterman 
now  said  that  he  had  heard  something   thrown  into  the 
dock :  and  the  magistrates  and    parish  officers  having  as- 
sembled, gave  strict  orders  that  the   most  diligent   search 
should  be  made  after  the  body,  which  however  was   not 
found  till  some  time  afterwards  ;  for  when  the  murderers 
bad  conversed  together  on  the  disposal  of  the  body,  Mrs. 
Hayes  had  proposed  that  it  should  be  put  into  a  box,  and 
buried,  and  the  other  parties  agreeing  to  thb,she  purchas- 
ed a  box,  which,  on  being  sent  home,  was  found  too  little 
to  contain  it ;    on  which  she   recommended  the  chopping 
off  the  legs  and  arms,  which  was  done ;  but  the  box  being 
still  too  small,  the  thighs  were  likewise  cut  off,  and  all  the 
parts  packed  up  together,  and  the  box  put  by  till    night, 
when  Woo<J  and  Billings  took  out  the  pieces  of  the  mang- 
led body,  and   putting   them   into   two   blankets,  carried 
them  out  of  the  house  unnoticed,  and  threw  them  into  a 
pond  near  Marybone;    which  being   done,  they  returned 
to  their  lodgings,  and  Mrs.  Springate,  who  hatf  still   no 
suspicion  of  what  Iiad  passed,  opened  the  door  for  them. 

In  the  interim  the  magistrates  directed  that  the  head 
should  be  washed  clean,  and  the  hair  combed ;  after 
which  it  was  put  on  a  pole,  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Mar- 
garet, Westminster,  that  an  opportunity  might  be  afford- 
ed for  its  being  viewed  by  the  public.  Orders  were  like- 
wise given  that  the  parish  officers'  should  attend  this  ex- 
hibition of  the  head,  to  take  into  custody  any  suspicious 
person  who  might  discover  signs  of  guilt  on  the  sight  of  it. 
The  high  constable  of  Westminster,  on  a  presumption 
that  the  body  might,  on  the  following  night,  be  thrown 
where  the  head  had  been,  gave  private  orders  to  the  infe- 
rior constables,  to  attend  during  the  night,  and  stop  all 
coaches,  or  other  carriages,  or  persons  witli  burdens,  com- 
ing near  the  spot,  and  examine  if  they  could  find  the  body 
or  any  of  the  limbs. 

Tde  head  being   exposed  on   the  pole,  so  excited    the 
curiosity  of  the  public,  that  immense  crowds  of  people  of 
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all  ranks  went  to  view  it ;  and  among  the  rest  was  a  Mr. 
Pennet,  apprentice  to  the  king's  organ-builder,  who  hav- 
ing looked  at  it  with  the  greatest  attention,  said,  he 
thought  it  was  the  head  of  Hayes,  with  whom  he  had  been 
some  time  acquainted  :  and  hereupon  he  went  to  Mrs. 
Hayes,  and  telling  her  his  suspicions,  desired  she  would  go 
and  take  a  view  of  the  head.  In  answer  hereto  she  said 
that  her  husband  was  in  good  health,  and  desired  him  to 
be  cautious  of  what  he  said,  as  such  a  declaration  might 
occasion  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble ;  on  which,  for  the 
present,  Bennet  took  no  farther  notice  'of  the  affair. 

A  journeyman  taylor,  named  Patrick,  who  worked  in 
Monmouth-street,  having  likewise  taken  a  view  of  the 
head,  told  his  master,  on  his  return,  that  he  was  confident 
it  was  the  head  of  Hayes  ;  on  which  some  other  journey- 
men in  the  same  shop,  who  had  likewise  known  the  de- 
ceased, went  and  saw  it,  and  returned  perfectly  assured  it 
was  so. 

As  Billings  worked  at  this  very  shop  in  Monmouth-street, 
one  of  these  journeymen  observed  to  him,  that  he  must 
know  the  head,  as  he  lodged  in  Hayes's  house ;  but  Bil- 
lings said  he  had  left  him  well  in  bed  when  '  he  came  to 
work  in  the  morning,  and  therefore  it  could  not  belong  to 
him. 

On  the  following  day  Mrs.  Hayes  gave  Wood  a  suit  of 
clothes  which  had  belonged  to  her  husband,  and  sent  him 
to  Harrow  on  the  Hill.  As  Wood  was  going  down  stairs 
with  the  bundle  of  clothes,  Mrs.  Springate  asked  him 
what  he  had  got :  to  which  Mi's.  Hayes  readily  replied, 
a  suit  of  clothes  he  had  borrowed  of  an  acquaintance. 

On  the  second  day  after  the  commission  of  the  mur- 
der Mrs.  Hayes  being  visited  by  a  Mrs.  Longmore,  the 
former  asked  what  was  the  news  of  the  town  ;  when  the 
latter  said  that  die  public  conversation  was  wholly  engros- 
sed by  the  head  which  was  fixed  in  St.  Margaret's  church- 
yard. Hereupon  Catherine  exclaimed  against  the  wick- 
edness of  the  times,  and  said  she  had  been  told  that  the 
body  of  a  murdered  woman  had  been  found  in  the  fields 
that  day. 
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Wood  coming  from  Harrow  on  the  Hill  on  the  follow* 
ing  day,  Catherine  told  him  that  the  head  was  found,  and 
giving  him  some  other  clothes  that  had  belonged  to  her 
husband,  and  five  shillings,  said  she  would  continue  to 
supply  him  with  money. 

After  the  head  had  been  exhibited  four.days,  and  no 
discovery  made,  a  surgeon,  named  Westbrook,  was  de- 
sired to  put  it  in  a  glass  of  spirits  to  prevent  its  putrifying, 
and  keep  it  for  the  farther  inspection  of  all  who  chose  to 
take  a  view  of  it,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

Soon  after  this  Mrs,  Hayes  quitted  her  lodgings,  and 
removed  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Jones,  a  distiller,  paying 
Mrs.  Springate's  rent  also  at  the  former  lodgings,  and 
taking  her  with  her.  Wood  and  Billings  likewise  remov- 
ed with  her,  whom  she  continued  to  supply  with  money, 
and  employed  herself  principally  in  collecting  cash  that  » 
had  been  owing  to  her  late  husband. 

A  sister  of  Mr.  Hayes's,  who  lived  in  the  country,  hav- 
ing married  a  Mr.  Davies,  Hayes  had  lent  Da  vies  some 
money,  for  which  he  had  taken  his  bond :  whjch  bond 
Catherine  finding  among  Mr.  Hayes's  papers,  she  employ. 
.  ed  a  person  to  write  a  letter  in  the  name  of  the  deceased, 
demanding  ten  pounds  in  part  of  payment,  and  threaten- 
ing a  prosecution  in  case  of  refusal. 

Mr.  Hayes's  mother  being  still  living,  and  Davies  una- 
ble to  pay  the  money,  he  applied  to  the  old  gentlewoman 
for  assistance,  who  agreed  to  pay  the  money  on  condition 
that  the  bond  was  sent  into  the  country  ;  and  wrote  to 
London,  intimating  her  consent  so  to  do,  having  no  suspi- 
cion of  the  horrid  transaction  which  had  taken  place. 

In  the  mean  time,  incredible  numbers  of  people  resort- 
ed to  see  the  head,  and  among  the  rest  a  poor  woman  from 
Kings] and,  whose  husband  had  been  absent  from  the  very 
time  that  the  murder  was  perpetrated.  After  a  minute 
survey  of  the  bead,  she  believed  it  was  that  of  her  husband, 
though  she  could  not  be  absolutely  positive.  However 
her  suspicions  were  so  strong,  that  strict  search  was  made 
jrfter  the  body,  on  a  presumption  that  the  clothes  might 

help  her  to  ascertain  it. 
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Mr.  Hayes  not  being  visible  for  a  considerable  time,  his 
friends  could  not  help  making  inquiry  after  him.  A  Mr. 
Ashby,  in  particular,  who  had  been  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  with  him,  called  on  Mrs.  Hayes,  and  demanded 
what  was  become  of  him.  Catherine  pretended  to  ac- 
count for  his  absence  by  communicating  the  following  in- 
telligence, as  a  matter  that  must  be  kept  profoundly  se- 
cret : — "  Some  time  ago  {said  she)  he  happened  to  hare 
a  dispute  with  a  man,  and  from  words  they  came  to  blows, 
so  that  Mr.  Hayes  killed  him.  The  wife  of  the  deceased 
made  up  the  affair,  on  Mr  Hayes's  promising  to  pay  her 
a  certain  annual  allowance:  but  lie  not  being  able  to 
make  it  good,  she  threatened  to  inform  against  him,  on 
which  he  absconded." 

This  method  of  accounting  for  the  absence  of  his  friend 
was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Ashby,  who  asked 
her  if  the  head  that  had  been  exposed  on  the  pole  was 
that  of  the  man  who  had  been  killed  by  her  husband. 
She  readily  answered  in  the  negative,  adding  that  the  par. 
ty  had  been  buried  entire ;  and  that  the  widow  had  her 
husband's  bond  for  the  payment  of  fifteen  pounds  a  year. 
Ashby  inquiring  to  what  part  of  the  world  Mr.  Hayes 
was  gone,  she  said  to  Portugal,  in  company  with  some 
gentlemen  ;  but  she  had  yet  received  no  letter  from  hiou 

The  whole  of  this  story  seemed  highly  improbable  to 
Mr.  Ashby,  who  went  to  a  Mr.  Longmore,  a  gentleman 
nearly  related  to  Hayes,  and  it  was  agreed  between  them 
that  Mr.  Longmore  should  call  on  Catherine,  and  have 
some  conversation  :  but  not  let  her  know  that  Ashby  had 
been  with  him,  for  they  supposed  that  by  comparing  the 
two  accounts  together,  they  might  form  a  very  probable 
judgment  of  the  matter  of  fact. 

Accordingly,  Longmore  went  to  Catherine,  and  inquir- 
ed after  her  husband.  In  answer  to  his  questions,  she  said 
she  presumed  Mr.  Ashby  had  related  the  circumstance 
of  his  misfortune  ;  but  Longmore  replied,  that  he  had 
•not  seen  Ashby  for  a  considerable  time,  and  expressed  his 
hope  that  her  husband  was  not  imprisoned  for  debt.  "  No, 
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(she  replied)  it  is  much  worse  than  that.**  "  Why,  (said 
Longmore)  has  he  murdered  any  one  f w  To  this  she  an- 
swered  in  the  affirmative;  and  desiring  him  to  walk  into 
another  room,  told  him  almost  the  same  story  as  she  had 
done  to  Mr.  Ashby,  but  instead  of  saying  he  was  gone  to 
Portugal,  said  he  had  retired  to  Hertfordshire,  and,  in 
fear  of  being  attacked,  had  taken  four  pistols  to  defend 
himself. 

It  wa9  now  remarked  by  Mr.  Longmore,  that  it  was 
imprudent  for  him  to  travel  thus  armed,  as  he  was  liable 
to  betaken  up,. on  suspicion  of  being  a  highwayman,  and 
if  such  a  circumstance  should  happen,  he  would  find  it  no 
easy  matter  to  procure  a  discharge. 

She  allowed  the  justice  of  this  remark,  but  said  that  Mr. 
Hayes  commonly  travelled  in  that  manner.  She  likewise 
said,  that  he  was  once  taken  into  custody,  on  suspicion  of 
being  a  highwayman,  and  conducted  to  a  magistrate,  but 
a  gentleman  who  was  casually  present  happening  to  know 
bim,  gave  bail  for  his  appearance.  To  this  Longmore  ob- 
served, that  the  justice  of  peace  must  have  exceeded  his. 
authority,  for  that  the  law  required  that  two  parties 
should  bail  a  person  charged^on  suspicion  of  having  rob- 
bed on  the  highway. 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  Mr.  Longmore  asked  her  , 
what  sum  of  money  her  husband  had  in  his  possession.  To 
which  she  replied,  that  he  had  seventeen  shillings  in  bis 
pocket,  and  about  twenty-six  guineas  sewed  within  the 
lining  of  his  coat.  She  added,  that  Mrs.  Springate  knew 
the  truth  of  all  these  circumstances,  which  had  induced 
her  to  pay  that  woman's  rent  at  the  former  lodgings,  and 
bring  her  away.  Mrs.  Springate  having  been  interrogated 
by  Longmore,  .averred  the  truth  of  all  that  Catherine  had 
said,  and  added  that  Mr.  Hayes  was  a  very  cruel  husband, 
having  behaved  with  remarkable  severity  to  his  wife:  but 
Mr.  Longmore  said  this  must  be  false,  for  to  his  know. 
ledge,  he  was  remarkably  tender  and  indulgent  to  her. 
Longmore  went  immediately  to  Mr.  Ashby,  and  said,  that 
from  the  difference  of  the  stories  Catherine  bad  told  them. 
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he  had  little  doubt  but  that  poor  Hayes  was  murdered, 
Hereupon  they  determined  to  go  to  Mr.  Eaton,  who  was 
one  of  the  life-guards,  and  nearly  related  to  the  deceased, 
and  to  communicate  their  suspicions  to  him,  but  Eaton 
happening  to  be  absent  from  home,  they  agreed  to  "0 
again  to  Westminster  and  survey  the  head  with  more 
care  and  attention  than  they  had  hitherto  done. 

On  their  arrival,  the  surgeon  told  them  that  a* poor  wo- 
man from  Kingsland  had,  in  part,  owned  the  head  as  that 
of  her  husband,  but  she  was  not  so  absolutely  certain  as 
to  swear  that  it  was  so,  and  that  they  were  very  welcome 
to  take  another  view  of  it.  This  they  did,  and  agreed 
in  opinion  that  it  was  actually  the  head  of  Hayes. 

On  their  return,  therefore,  they  called  At  Eaton's 
house,  and  took  him  with  them  to  dine  at  Mr.  Lone- 
more's,  where  the  subject  of  qonversation  ran  naturally 
on  the  supposed  discovery  they  had  made.  A  brother  of 
Mr.  Longmore,  coming  in  at  this  juncture,  listened  to  their 
conversation,  and  remarked  that  tbey  proposed  that  Mr, 
Eaton  should  go  to  Mrs.  Hayes,  at  the  expiration  of  two 
or  three  days,  and  make  inquiries  after  her  husband, 
similar  to  those  which  had  been  made  by  the  other  gen- 
tlemen. 

To  this  Langmore's  brother  urged  his  objections,  ob- 
serving, that  as  they  had  reason  to  think  their  suspicions 
so  well  founded,  it  would  be  very  ill  policy  to  lose  any 
time,  since  the  murderers  would  certainly  effect  an  escape 
if  they  should  hear  that  tbey  were  suspected  :  and  as  Wood 
and  Billings  were  drinking  with  Mr.  Hayes  the  last  tine 
he  was  seen,  he  advised  that  they  should  be  immediately 
taken  into  custody. 

This  advice  appeared  so  reasonable,  that  all  the  parties 
agreed  to  follow  it ;  and  going  soon  afterwards  to  Justice 
Lambert,  they  told  him  their  suspicions,  and  the  reasons 
on  which  they  were  founded.  The  magistrate  immedi- 
ately granted  his  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  Cathe- 
rine Hayes,  Thomas  Wood,  Thomas  Billings,  and  Mary 
Springate,  on  suspicion  of  their  having  been  guilty  of  the 
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murder  of  John  Hayes :  and  Mr.  Lambert,  anxious  that 
there  should  be  no  failure  in  the  execution  of  the  warrant, 
determined  to  attend  in  person, 

Hereupon,  having  procured  the  assistance  of  two  officers 
of  the  life-guards,  and  taking  with  him  the  several  gentle- 
men who  had  given  the  information,  they  went  to  Mr. 
Jones's,  the  distiller,  (Mrs.  Hayes's  lodgings)  about  nine 
o'clock  at  night. 

As  they  were  going  up  stairs  without  any  ceremony, 
the  distiller  desired  to  know  by  what  authority  they  made 
so  free  in  his  house  ;  but  Mr.  Lambert  informing  him  who 
he  was,  no  farther  opposition  was  made  to  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  magistrate  going  to  the  door  of  Mrs.  Hayes's  room, 
rapped  with  his  cane,  on  which  she  said,  "  Who  is  there?'' 
and  he  commanded  her  to  open  the  door  immediately,  or 
it  should  be  broke  open.  To  this  she  replied,  that  she 
would  open  it  as  soon  as  she  had  put  on  her  clothes :  and 
she  did  so  in  little  more  than  a  minute,  when  the  Justice 
ordered  the  parties  present  to  take  rur  into  custody. 

At  this  time,  Billings  was  sitting  on  the  side  of  the  bed, 
bare-legged  ;  on  which  Mr.  Lambert  asked  if  they  had 
been  sleeping  together ;  to  which  Catherine  replied,  "No,'' 
and  said,  that  Billings  had  been  mending  his  stockings. 
On  this  the  Justice  observed,  that  his  sight  must  be  ex- 
tremely good,  as  there  was  neither  fire  nor  candle  in  the 
roam  when  they  came  to  the  door.  Some  of  the  parties  re- 
maining  below,  to.  secure  the  prisoners,  Mr.  Longmore 
went  up  stairs  with  the  Justice,  and  took  Mrs.  Springatc 
into  custody;  and  they  were  all  conducted  together  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Lambert. 

This  magistrate  having  examined  the  prisoners  separate, 
ly  for  a  considerable  time,  and  all  of  them  positively  per* 
listing  in  their  ignorance  of  any  thing  respecting  the  mur- 
der, they  were  separately  committed  for  re-examination 
on  t\\e  following  day,  before  Mr.  Lambert  and  other 
magistrates.  ft|rs.  Springate  was  sent  to  the  Gate-house 
Vol  J.  0     Uu 
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Billings  to  New-Prison,  and  Mrs.  Hayes   to  Tothill-fields 
Bridewell. 

When  the  peace-officers,  attended  by  Longmore,  went 
the  next  day  to  fetch  up  Catherine  to  her  examination, 
she  earnestly  desired  to  see  the  head  :  and  it  being  thought 
prudent  to  grant  her  request,  she  was  carried  to  the  sur- 
geon's, and  no  sooner  was  the  head  shewn  to  her,  than 
she  exclaimed,  "  Oh!  it  is  my  dear  husband's  head! 
It  is  my  dear  husband's  head  !"  She  now  took  the  glass 
in  her  arms,  and  shed  many  tears  while  she  embraced  it. 

Mr.  Westbrook  told  her  that  he  would  take  the  bead 
out  of  the  glass,  that  she  might  have  a  more  perfect  view 
of  it,  and  be  certain  that  it  was  the  same.  The  surgeon 
doing  as  he  had  said,  she  seemed  to  be  greatly  affected, 
and  having  kissed  the  head  several  times,  she  begged  to 
be  indulged  with  a  lock  of  the  hair:  and  on  Mr.  West- 
brook  expressing  his  apprehension  that  she  had  too  much 
of  his  blood  already,  she  fell  into  a  fit :  and  on  her  reco- 
very was  conducted  to  Mr.  Lambert's,  to  take  her  exami- 
nation with  the  other  parties. 

On  the  morning  of  this  day,  as  a  gentleman  and  his  ser- 
vant were  crossing  the  fields  near  Marybone,  they  observ- 
ed something  lying  in  a  ditch,  and  taking  a  nearer  view 
of  it,  they  found  that  it  consisted  of  some  of  the  parts  of 
a  human  body. 

Shocked  at  the  sight,  the  gentleman  dispatched  his  ser- 
vant to  get  assistance  to  investigate  the  affair  farther ;  and 
some  labouring  men  being  procured,  they  dragged  the 
pond,  and  found  the  other  parts  of  the  body  wrapped  in  a 
blanket ;  but  no  head  was  to  be  found.  A  constable 
brought  intelligence  of  this  fact  while  Mrs.  Hayes  was 
under  examination  before  the  justices,  a  circumstance 
that  contributed  to  strengthen  the  idea  conceived  of  ber 
guilt. 

Notwithstanding  this,  she  still  persisted  in  her  innocence: 
but  the  magistrates  paying  no  regard  to  her  declarations, 
committed  her  to  Newgate  for  trial.  Wood  being  at  this 
time  out  of  town,  it  was  thought  prudent  to  defer  the  far* 
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•  ther  examination  of  Billings  and  Springate,  till  he  should 
be  taken  into  custody. 

On  the  morning  of  the  succeeding  Sunday  he  came  on 
horseback  to  the  house  where  Mrs.  Hayes  had  lodged 
where  the  murder  was  committed  ;  when  he  wvas  told  that 
she  bad  removed  to  Mr.  Jones's.  Accordingly  be  rode. 
thither,  and  inquired  for  her ;  when  the  people  knowing 
that  be  was  one  of  the  parties  charged  with  the  murder, 
were  disposed  to  take  him  into  custody :  however,  their 
fear  .  of  his  having  pistols  prevented  their  doing  so ;  but 
unwilling  that  such  an  atrocious  offender  should  escape, 
they  told  him  that  Mrs.  Hayes  was  gone  to  the  Green 
Dragon,' in  King's-street,  on  a  visit,  (which  house  was 
kept  by  Mr.  Longmore,)  and  they  sent  a  person  with  him, 
to  direct  him  to  the  place. 

The  brother  of  Longmore  being  at  the  door  on  his  arri- 
val, and  knowing  him  well,  'pulled  him  from  his  horse, 
and  accused  him  of  being  an  accomplice  in  the  murder. 
He  was  immediately  delivered  to  the  custody  of  some  con- 
stables, who  conducted  him  to  the  house  of  Justice  Lam- 
bert,  before  whom  he  underwent  an  examination  ;  but 
refusing  to  make  any  confession,  he  was  sent  to  TothilU 
fields  Bridewell  for  farther  examination. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  prison,  he  was  informed  that  the 
body  had  been  found :  and  not  doubting  but  that  the 
whole  affair  would  come  to  light,  he  begged  that  he  mio*ht 
be  carried  back  to  the  Justice's  house.  This  being  made 
known  to  Mr.'  Lambert,  he  sent  for  the  assistance  of  two 
other  magistrates,  and  the  prisoner  being  brought  up,  he 
acknowledged  the  particulars  of  the  murder,  and  signed 
his  confession. 

It  is  thought  that  he  entertained  some  hope  of  being 
admitted  an  evidence  ;  but  as  his  surrender  was  not  vo- 
luntary, and  as  his  accomplices  were  in  custody,  the  ma- 
gistrates told  him  he  must  abide  the  verdict  of  a  jurv. 
This  wretched  man  owned,  that  since  the  perpetration  of 
the  crime,  he  had  been  terrified  at  the  ^ight  of  every  one 
be  met,  that  he  had  not  experienced  a  moment's  poace, 
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being  acquitted,  and  therefore  resolved  to  put  herself  on 
her  trial,  in  which  she  was  encouraged  by  some  people 
that  she  met  with  in  Newgate; 

.  The  indictment  being  opened,  and  the  witnesses  heard, 
the  jury,  fully  convinced  of  the  commission  of  the  fact, 
found  her  guilty. — The  prisoners  being  brought  to  the 
bar  to  receive  sentence,  Mrs.  Hayes  entreated  that  she 
BHght  not  be  burnt,  according  to  the  then  law  for  petty 
treason,  alledging  that  she  was  not  guilty,  as  she  did  not 
strike  the  fatal  blow ;  but  she  was  informed  by  the  court, 
that  the  sentence  awarded  by  the  law  could  not  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Billings  and  Wood  urged,  that,  having 
made  so  fully  ami  ficc  a  cunfcssiuu,  they  hoped  they 
should  not  be.  hung  in  chains ;  but  to  this  they  received 
no  answer. 

After  conviction,  the  behaviour  of  Wood  was  uncom- 
monly penitent  and  devout;  but  while  in  the  condemned 
hole,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  and  being  at- 
tended by  a  clergyman  to  assist  him  in  his  devotions,  be 
confessed  he  Mas  ready  to  suffer  death,  under  every  mark 
of  ignominy,  as  some  atonement  for  the  atrocious  crime  he 
had  committed  :  however,  he  died  in  prison,  and  thus  de- 
feated the  final  execution  of  the  law. 

At  particular  times  Billings  behaved  with  sincerity ; 
but  at  others,  prevaricated  much  in  his  answers  to 'the 
questions  put  to  him.  On  the  whole,  however,  he  fully 
confessed  his  guilt,  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his  sen- 
tence, and  said  no  punishment  could  be  adequate  to  the 
excess  of  the  crime  of  which  he  had  been  guilty. 

The  behaviour  of  Mrs.  Hayes  was  somewhat  similar  to 
her  former  conduct.  Having  an  intention  to  destroy  her- 
self, she  procured  a  phial  of  strong  poison,  which  being 
casually  tasted  by  a  woman  who  was  confined  with  her,  it 
burnt  her  lips ;  on  which  she  broke  the  phial,  and  there- 
fore frustrated  her  design. 

On  the  day  of  her  death,  she  received  the  sacrament, 
and  was  drawn  on  a  sledge  to  the  place  of  execution. 
Billings  was  executed  in  the  usual  manner,  and  hung  in 
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chains  not  far  from  the  pond  in  which  Mr.  Hayes's  body 
was  found,  in  Marybone-fields. 

When  the  wretched  woman  had  finished  her  devotions, 
an  iron  chain  was  put  round  her  body,  with  which  she 
was  fixed  to  a  stake  near  the  gallows.  On  these  occa- 
sions, when  women  were  burnt  for  petit  treason,  it  was 
customary  to  strangle  them,  by  means  of  a  rope  passed 
round  the  neck,  and  pulled  by  the  executioner,  so  that 
they  were  dead  before  the  flames  reached  the  body.  But 
this  woman  was  literally  burnt  alive ;  for  the  executioner 
letting  go  the  rope  sooner  than  usual,  in  consequence  of 
the  flames  reaching  his  hands,  the  fire  burnt  fiercely  round 
her,  and  the  spectators  beheld  her  pushing  the  faggots 
from  her,  while  she  rent  the  air  with  her  cries  and  lamen- 
tations. Other  faggots  were  instantly  thrown  on  her,  but 
she  survived  amidst  the  flames  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  her  body  was  not  perfectly  reduced  to  ashes  in  less 
than  three  hours. 

They  suffered  at  Tyburn,  May  9,  1726.  Horrid  and 
serious  as  the  murder  of  Hayes  was,  it  was  notwithstand- 
ing rendered  the  subject  of  mirth  by  a  humorous  punster 
,  of  those  times,  who,  having  very  prudently  concealed  his 
name,  published  in  the  periodical  prints  the  following  baU 
lad,  to  the  tune  of  Chevy  Chase : — 

IN  Tyburn  Road  a  man  there  liv'd 

A  just  and  honest  life ; 
And  there  he  might  have  lived  still, 

If  it  had  pleas' d  his  wife. 

But  she  to  vicious  ways  inclin'd, 

A  life  most  wicked  led ; 
With  tailors  and  with  tinkers  too, 

She  oft  defil'd  his  bed.  r 

Full  twice  a  day  to  church  he  went, 
And  so  devout  would  be ; 
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Sure  never  WM  a  saiqt  on  earth, 
If  thai  no  saint  was  he  I 

This  vex'd  his  wife  unto  the  bfart, 
She  was  of  wrath  $o  full ; 

That  finding  no  hole  in  his  coat, 
She  pick'd  one  in  his  skull. 

But  then  her  heart  'gan  to  relent, 
And  griev'd  she  was  full  sore ; 

Tliat  quarter  to  him  for  to  give, 
She  cut  him  into  tour. 

All  in  the  dark,  and  dead  of  night, 
These  quarters  she  convey'd  3 

And  in  a  ditch  at  Marybone, 
His  marrow-bones  she  laid* 

His  head  at  Westminster  she  threw, 
All  in  the  Thames  so  wide  \ 

Says  she,  my  dear,  the  wind  sets  fair, 
And  you  may  have  the  tide. 

But  heav'n,  whose  pow'r  no  limits  know 
On  earth,  or  on  the  main, 

Soon  caus'd  this  head  for  to  be  thrown 
Upon  the  land  again. 

This  head  being  found,  the  justices 
Their  heads  together  laid  ; 

And  all  agreed  there  must  have  been 
Some  body  to  this  bead. 

But  since  jio  body  could  be  found, 

High  mounted  on  a  shelf; 
They  e'en  set  up  the  head  to  be 

A  witness  for  itself* 
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George  waldron,  alias  Partington, 

TBM  GfNTLEtfAN  PlCK-POCK&T, 


•emal  time*  convicted— aentenced  twice  to  hard  labour,  oq  tbe  Thataies— 
tod  finally,  on  Sept.  97,  1798,  transported  to  Botany  Bay* 


JlTUMAN  nature,  never  perhaps,  suffered  greater  degrad- 
ation than  in  the  person  of  that  notorious  character,  so  well 
known,  as  George  Harrington.  We  could  not,  indeed, 
various  as  we  have  already  shewn  the  shades  of  guilt,  hare 
expected  to  find,  in  the  melancholy  catalogue  of  crimes,  a 
man,  of  excellent  education,  and  brilliant  talents,  handsome 
in  person,  accomplished  in  manners",  and  in  fine,  with  every 
assumed  demeanour  that  constitutes  a  gentleman,  descend 
to  support  himself  by  the  most  base  and  cowardly  mode 
of  thieving — that  of  picking  pockets — yet  just  such  a 
character  was  George  Waldron,  under  the  assumed  name 
of  Barrington. 

During  bis  career  of  vice,  which  his  great  ingenuity 
prolonged  to  several  years  duration,  many  catch-penny 
publications  appeared,  impudently  asserting  that  their  paltry 
sheets  contained  his  genuine  memoirs ;  and  as  each  differed 
in  their  fabrications,  Barrington  made  a  more  than  proteus. 
like  appearance  in  the  minds  of  such  as  might  have  unwarily 
read  them* 

They  began  their  discordance,  even  with  his  birth,  some 
averring  that  the  town  of  Rush,  others  insisting  that  Kilkenny 
was  his  native  place.  Be  it,  therefore,  as,  indeed,  we  have 
ever  done  our  doty,  to  give  a  finished  sketch  of  this  most 
extraordinary  character. 

George  Waldron,  (but  as  being  best  known,  we  shall  call 
in  fatare  by  his  assumed  name  of  Barrington)  was  born 
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at  a  village  called  Maymootb,  in  the  county  of  Kildaref 
Ireland. 

His  father,  .Henry  Waldron,  was  a  working  silversmith; 
and  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Naith,  was  a 
tnantua-maker,  and  occasionally  a  mid-wife.  His  parents, 
though  not  affluent,  had  him  instructed  in  reading  and 
writing,  at  an  early  age;  afterwards,  through  the  bounty 
of  a  medical  gentleman,  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  was  taught 
common  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  geography,  and  the 
English  grammar.* 

When  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was  noticed  and  patronized 
by  a  dignitary  in  the  church  of  Ireland,  who  placed  him  at 
a  free  grammar  school,  and  intended  him  for  the  university; 
however,  he  forfeited  this  gentleman's  favour  by  his  ill 
conduct  at  school,  having,  in  a  quarrel,  stabbed  one  of  his 
school  fellows  with  a  pen-knife.  For  this  vindictive  act  he 
was  well  flogged;  in  consequence  of  which  he  ran  away 
from  school,  in  ITT  1,  having  previously  found  means  to  steal 
ten  or  twelve  guineas  from  his  master,  and  a  gold  repeating 
watch  from  his  master's  sister.  He  walked  all  night  till  he 
arrived  at  an  obscure  inn  at  Drogheda,  where  he  happened 
to  meet  and  become  acquainted  with  a.  company  of  strolling 
players,  whose  manager  was  one  John  Price,  an  abandoned 
character;  who  having  been  convicted  of  a  fraud  in  London, 
was  an  involuntary  exile  in  Ireland,  until  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  be  transported. 

He  now  engaged  our  fugitive,  who,  in  consequence, 
adopted  the  name  of  Bar  ring  ton,  as  one  of  his  performers, 
and  who,  it  seems,  became  the  hero  of  his  company. — 
While  performing  the  character  of  Jaffier,  in  u  Venice 
Preserved/9  he  made  a  conquest  of  the  tender  Belvidera, 
(Miss  Egerton)  and  to  the  credit  of  Harrington  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  he  took  no  mean  advantage  of  ber 
passion,  but  returned  it  with  perfect  sincerity. 

The  company  being  now  reduced  by  the  expenses  of 


*  From,  this  patronage,  he  afterward*  protended,  occasiornUj,  u  Ve  c?" 
of  the  medical  profession. 
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travelling,  &c.  to  extreme  indigence,  Price,  the  manager, 
prevailed  upon  Barrington  to  undertake  the  profession  of  a 
pick-pocket,  which  business  he  commenced  in  the  summer 
of  the  year  1771,  having  then  renounced  the  stage.  He 
soon  after  lost  his  faithful  Miss  Egerton,  who  was  drowned, 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of.  her  age,  in  crossing  the  river 
Boyne,  through  the  culpable  negligence  of  a  ferryman. 

He  then  commenced  what  is  called  a  gentleman  pick* 
pocket,  by  affecting  the  airs  and  importance  of  a  man  of 
fashion;  but  was  so  much  alarmed  at  the  detection  and 
conviction  of  his  preceptor  Price,  (who  was  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  seven  years,)  that  he  hastened  to  Dublin, 
where  he  practised  his  pilfering  art  during  dark  evenings.  ^ 

At  one  of  the  races  in  the  county  of  Carlo w,  he  waftr 
detected  picking  the  pocket  of  Lord  B.  but  on  restoring 
the  property,  this  nobleman  declined  any  prosecution,  and 
fiarrington  accordingly  left  Ireland,  and  for  the  first  time 
appeared  in  England  in  17*73.  On  his  first  visit  to  Ranelagh 
with  a  party  i  he  left  his  friends,  and  picked  the  pockets  of 
the  Duke  of  L.  and  Sir  W.  of  a  considerable  sum;  and  also 
took  from  >  lady  a  watch,  with  all  which  he  got  off  undis. 
covered  and  rejoined  his  friends. 

In  1775,  be  visited  the  most  celebrated  watering  places, 
particularly  Brighton,  and  being  supposed  a  gentleman  of 
fortune  and  family,  was  noticed  by  persons  of  the  first 
distinction. 

On  his  return  to  London,  he  formed  a  connexion  with 
one  Lowe,4  and  became  a  more  daring  pick-pocket*  He 
went  to  court  on  the  queen's  birth-day,  as  a  clergyman, 
and  not  only  picked  several  pockets,  but  found  means,  to 
deprive  a  nobleman  of  his  diamond  order,  and  retired  from 
the  place  without  suspicion.  It  ip  said  that  this  booty  was 
disposed  of  to  a  Dutch  Jew. 

Count  Orlow,  the  Russian  minister,  being  in  one  of  the 
boxes  of  Drury-lane  playhouse,  was  robbed  of  a  gold  snuff- 
box, set  with  diamonds,  estimated  to  be  worth  an  immense 
sum;  and  one  of  the  count's  attendants  inspecting  Barring- 
ton,  seized  him,  arytfound  the  snuff-box  in  his  possession. 
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watch  dropped  upon  tbe  floor.  He  was  now  obliged  to 
pull  off  tbe  greatest  part  of  his  clothes.  He  wore  three 
pair  of  breeches,  in  one  of  the  pockets  of  which  was  found 
a  purse,  containing  thirteen  guineas,  and  a  bank  note  for 
101.  made  payable  to  himself. 

Tn  consequence  of  an  advertisement  inserted  the  next  day 
in  the  newspapers,  Mrs.  Ironmonger  came  to  Payne's  house, 
and  described  the  watch  she  had  lost ;  and  it  proved  to  be 
that  which  had  been  concealed  in  Barrington's  hair,  and 
dropped  on  the  floor  when  he  took  off  his  hat.  She  attended 
the  examination  of  tbe  prisoner,  and  having  sworn  that  the 
watch  produced  by  Payne  was  her  property,  was  bound 
over  to  prosecute. 

Upon  his  trial,  Barrington  made  a  long,  an  artful,  and  a 
plausible  defence.  He  said,  that  upon  leaving  tbe  church, 
he  perceived  the  watch  mentioned  in  the  indictment  lying 
upon  tbe  ground,  and  took  it  up,  intending  to  advertise  it 
tbe  next  day;  that  he  was  followed  to  Snow-hill  by  Payne 
and  another  constable,  who  apprehended  him,  and  had, 
in  all  probability,  seen  him  take  up  the  watch.  I  reflected, 
said  he,  that  how.  innocently  soever  I  might  have  obtained  tbe 
article  in  question,  yet  it  might  cause  some  censure;  and 
no  one  would  wonder,  considering  the  unhappy  predicament 
I  stood  in,*  that  I  should  conceal  it  as  much  as  possible. 
The  jury  having  pronounced  the  prisoner  guilty,  be  ad. 
dressed  the  court,  earnestly  supplicating  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  enter  into  his  Majesty's  service,  and  promising 
to  discharge  his  trust  with  fidelity  and  attention  ;  or  if  be 
could  not  be  indulged  in  that  request,  he  wished  that  bis 
sentence  might  be  banishment  for  life  from  bis  Majesty's 
dominions. 

The  court  informed  him,  that  by  an.  application  to  tbe 
throne,  he  might  obtain  a  mitigation  of  bis  sentence,  if  bis 
case  was  attended  by  such  circumstances  of  extenuation  as 
would  justify  him  in  humbly  petitioning  to  be  considered 
fcs  an  object  of  the  royal  favour. 


•  Alluding  to  his  former  eravfctiQn. 
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He  requested  that  the  money  and  bank-note  might,  be 
returned.  Hereupon  the  court  observed,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  conviction,  the  property  found  on  him  when 
he  was  apprehended,  became  vested  in  the  hands  of  the 
sheriffs  of  the  city  of  London,  who  had  discretionary  power 
either  to  comply  with,  or  reject  his  request. 

He  was  again  sentenced  to  labour  on  the  Thames,  for 
the  space  of  five  years,  on  Tuesday  the  5th  of  April,  1778. 
Abodt  the  middle  of  this  year,  he  was  accordingly  removed 
to  the  hulks  at  Woolwich,  where  having  attracted  the  notice 
of  a  gentleman,  who  exerted  bis  influence  in  his  favour, 
he  again  procured  bis  release,  on  condition  of  his  leaving 
England ;  to  this  Barrington  gladly  consented,  and  was 
generously  supplied  with  money  by  this  gentleman.  He 
now  went  toDublin^here  he  was  shortly  apprehended  for 
picking  the  pocket  of  an  Irish  nobleman  of  his  gold  watch 
and  money,  at  the  theatre,  but  was  acquitted  for  want  of 
evidence. 

Here,  however,  was  his  first  display  of  elocution;  for 
having  received  a  serious  admonition  from  the  judge,  bfc 
addressed  the  court  with  considerable  animation,  and  en- 
larged with  great  ingenuity,  upon  what  he  termed  the  force 
of  prejudice,  insinuating  that  calumny  had  followed  him 
from  England  to  Ireland. 

On  his  acquittal,  however,  he  deemed  it  most  prudent 
to  leave  Dublin;  he  therefore  visited  Edinburgh,  where 
being  suspected,  he  was  obliged  to  decamp.  He  now  re- 
turned to  London,  and  braving  danger,  frequented  the 
theatres,  opera-bouse,  pantheon,  &c.  but  was  at  length 
taken  into  custody.  Having  been  acquitted  for  want  of 
evidence  for  the  charge  brought  against  him,  he  was  un- 
expectedly detained  for  having  returned  to  England  in 
violation  of  the  condition  on  which  his  Majesty  was  pleased 
to  grant  him  a  remission  of  his  punishment,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly confined  in  Newgate,  during  the  remainder  of 
the  time  that  he  was  originally  to  have  served  on  the  river 
Thames. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  captivity,  he  returned  to  his 
fo-    j    i  racticeb,  but  with  greater  caution. 
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BarriogtQO  was  detected  ip  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  pictiog 
the  pocket  of  Mrs,  Montague,  of  two  guineas  and  sevef 
shillings:  be  was  took  to  the  Crown,  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard; where,  asking  leave  of  the  constable  that  bad  him  in 
custody,  to  go  into  the  yard,  he  got  over  the  wall  into 
Paternoster- row,  and  effected  ao  escape. 

Soon  afterwards  he  got  into  company  with  John  Brown, 
Esq.  of  Bradford,  and  while  be  was  in  conversation  with 
hity,  picked  bis  pocket  of  forty  guineas,  a  gold  watcb,  and 
seals;  with  this  booty  he  made  shift  to  live  till  he  was  ap- 
prehended for  robbing  Elizabeth  Ironmonger. 

He  was  at  length  apprehended  for  picking  (be  pocket  of 
Mr.  Le  Mesurier,  at  Drury-lane  play-house,  but  effected 
hi*  escape  from  the  constable;  and  while  the  lawyers  were 
outlawing  him,  and  the  constables  endeavouring  to  take  him, 
^e  evaded  detection  by  travelling  in  various  disguises  and 
characters  through  tbe  northern  counties  of  the  kingdom; 
he  visited  the  great  towns  as  a  quack  doctor,  clergyman, 
aider,  &c.  but  was  at  last  apprehended  in  Newcastle  upon 
Tyne,  and  removed  to  London  by  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus, 

He  now  employed  cpuosel,  and  had  the  aatlawry  against 
him  reversed.  He  was  then  tried  for  robbing  Mr.  La 
Mesurier,  and  acquitted  for  tbe  want  of  a  material  witness. 
Even  this  narrow  escape  did  not  intimidate  this  daring 
character;  he  had  tbe  effrontery  to  proceed  from  prison 
opcfe  more  to  his  native  country,  Ireland.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, found  Dublin  by  no  means  so  rich  a  harvest  as  London, 
but  he  did  not  quit  the  former  until  the  officers  of  justi  *> 
were  again  at  his  heels. 

%  It  is  now  high  time  to  come  to  the  crime  for  which  be 
was.  transported  ^  but  in  so  doing,  we  must,  for  want  of 
room,  pass  over  many  nimble  tricks  and  hair-breadth  escapes 
of  this  very  prince  of  pick-pockets. 

He  was  at  length  indicted  for  picking  the  pocket  of  Henry 
Hare  Towosend,  Esq.  of  a  gold  watch.  The  fact  was  fully 
proved;  yet  in  order  to  support  our  first  observations  oa 
the  superior  abilities  of  this  man,  and  which  be  equally 
displayed  on  all  his  different  trials,  we  give  the  outline  of 
his  speech  in  his  defence : 
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"May  it  please  your  Lopisbip}  and  you  Gentlemen  of 
the  Jury, 

"To  favour  me  with  yoof  attention  for  a  little  time* 
The  situation  of  every  person  who  has  the  misfortune  to 
stand  here  is  extremely  distressing  and  aukward ;  mine  is 
w  in  a  peculiar  degree :  If  I  am  totally  silent,  it  may  be 
considered  perhaps  as  a  proof  of  guilt,  and  if  I  presume  to 
offer  those  arguments  which  present  themselves  to  mf 
mind,  in  my  defence,  they  may  not,  perhaps,  be  favoured 
with  that  attention  which  they  might  deserve;  yet  I  by  no 
means  distrust  the  candour  and  benevolence  of  the  Jury, 
and  therefore  I  beg  leave  to  proceed  to  state  the  circum^ 
stances  of  the  case  as  they  occur  to  roe>  not  doubting  but 
they  will  meet  with  some  degree  of  credit,  notwithstanding 
the  various  reports  to  my  prejudice. 

11  It  appears  that  Mr.  Townsend  being  at  the  races  at 
Barnet,  was  robbed  of  his  watch;  and  that  he  turned  to  me, 
**yi°g>  your  name  is  Barrington,  and  you  have  taken  my 
watch.  I  told  bim  he  was  right  as  to  my  name,  but  he 
accused  me  unjustly :  however  I  would  go  any  where  with 
him;  I  was  removed  from  thence  to  a  stand,  from  whence) 
the  races  were  viewed;  it  consisted  of  two  booths*  and 
they  were  separated  from  each  other  with  only  a  railing 
elbow  high ;  andjt  is  a  great  misfortune  to  me,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  that  you  were  not  able  to  observe  the  situation 
of  those  booths;  for  if  you  had,  you  would  have  found  it 
n*  rly  impossible  that  some  circumstances  which  have  come 
from  the  witnesses  could  be  true ;  I  was  close  to  the  railing 
that  separated  the  two  booths,  and  some  person  said, 
11  Here  is  a  watch  !**  This  watch  Mr.  Townsend  claimed, 
>  tnd  said  it  was  his.  I  was  removed  from  thence  to  the 
Angel  at  Edmonton,  where  the  examination  took  place, 
tnd  I  am  very  sorry  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  observing 
that  a  very  material  difference  has  taken  place  in  the 
depositions  delivered  that  day  before  the  magistrate  io 
various  respects.  A  witness,  the  coachman,  positively  de. 
dared  that  be  did  not  see  this  watch  in  my  hand,  that  he 
did  not  see  me  take  it  from  my  pocket,  that  he  did  not  see 
Vol.  1.  .   Y  y 
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it  drop  from  the  person,  but  that  he  saw  it  on  the  ground, 
and  he  might  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  he  saw  it  fall ;  I  took 
the  liberty  of  asking  him  one  question,  Whether  he  had  seen 
this  watch  in  my  hand,  whether  he  had  seen  it  fall  from  me? 
He  declared  he  did  not.  I  then  asked  him,  whether  he 
could  take  upon  himself  to  swear,  from  the  situation  he 
stood  in  at  the  adjoining  booth,  that  this  watch  might  not 
have  dropped  from  some  other  person.  He  declared  he 
could  not  observe  any  such  thing. — Gentlemen,  with  respect 
to  the  evidence  of  Kendrick,  he  made  the  same  declaration 
then.  Mr.  Townsend  has  brought  me  here,  under  the  charge 
of  having  committed  felony;  he  has  told  you,  Gentlemen 
of  the  Jury,  that  he  lost  a  watch  out  of  his  pocket,  and  that 
pocket  is  a  waistcoat  pocket ;  that  he  was  in  a  very  extra, 
ordinary  situation  ;  that  he  was  on  the  Race  Ground,  where 
certainly  the  greatest  decorum  is  not  always  observed;  and 
he  was  also  in  a  situation  which  exposed  him  more  to  the 
pressure  he  complained  of,  than  any  other  person;  for 
instead  of  his  horse  being  in  the  possession  of  his  jockey  or 
groom,  he  attended  it  himself;  and  I  must  beg  leave  to 
observe,  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  that  it  is  a  custom  where 
people  bet  money  at  race?,  to  wish  to  see  the  horse  imme- 
diately after  the  heat  is  over;  so  that  the  pressure  which 
Mr.  Townsend  had,  or  what  he  thought  he  had  from  me, 
could  not  apptar  very  extraordinary ;  and  I  am  under  the 
necessity  of  saying,  his  fancy  has  rather  been  improved  on 
the  occasion.  With  respect,  Gentlemen,  to  the  last  witness 
that  has  appeared,  I  will  say  nothing  on  the  occasion;  that 
will  rest  entirely  upon  you.  It  was  a  circumstance,  how- 
ever, of  a  most  extraordinary  nature,  that  this  person  should 
never  come  forward  till  the  present  moment ;  and  whether 
the  contradictions  and  strange  accounts  she  has  given  of 
herself,  are  such  as  to  entitle  her  to  any  credit,  particularly 
in  a  situation  where  the  life  or  liberty  of  another  is  at  stake- 
where  much  pains  have  been  taken  to  defame,  some  grains 
may  be  surely  allowed  to  abate  that  defamation.  Gentlemen, 
that  it  has  been  the  hard  lot  of  some  unhappy  persons,  to 
have  been  convicted  of  crimes  they  did  really  not* commit, 
less  through  evidence  than  ill-natured  report,  is  doubtless 
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certain:  and  doubtless  there  are  many  respectable  persons  - 
now  in  Court,  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  that  observ- 
ation. Such  times,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  past;  I  dread  not 
such  a  conviction  in  my  own  person  ;  I  am  well  convinced 
of  the  noble  nature  of  a  British  Court  of  Justice;  the  dig- 
nified and  benign  principles  of  its  Judges;  and  the  liberal 
and  candid  spirit  of  its  Jurors. 

c<  Gentlemen,  life  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  liberty  its 
greatest  blessing :  the  power  of  disposing  of  both,  or  either, 
is  the  greatest  man  can  enjoy.  It  is  also  advantageous,  that, 
great  as  that  power  is,  it  cannot  be  better  placed  than  in 
the  hands  of  an  English  Jury;  for  they  will  not  exercise  it 
like  tyrants,  who  delight  in  blood,  but  like  generous  and 
brave  men,  who  delight  to  spare  rather  than  to  destroy  ! 
and  who  not  forgetting  they  are  men  themselves,  lean,  when 
they  can,  Jo  the  side  of  compassion.  It  may  be  thought, 
Gentlemen  of  the  Jqry,  that  I  am  applying  to  your  passions, 
and  if  I  had  the  power  to  do  it,  I  would  not  fail  to  employ 
it :  the  passions  animate  the  heart ;  to  the  passions  we  are 
indebted  for  the  noblest  actions;  and  to  the  passions  we  owe 
our  dearest  and  finest  feelings ;  and  when  it  is  considered, 
the  mighty  power  you  now  possess,  whatever  leads  to  a 
cautious  and  tender  discharge  of  it,  must  be  thought  of 
great  consequence ;— as  long  as  the  passions  conduct  us  on 
the  side  of  benevolence,  they  are  our  best,  our  safest,  and 
our  most  friendly  guides. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  Mr.  Townsend  has  deposed 
that  he  lost  his  watch,  but  how,  I  trust,  is  by  no  means, 
clear;  I  trust,  Gentlemen,  you  will  consider  the  great,  the 
almost  impossibility,  that  having  had  the  watch  in  my 
possession  for  so  long  a  time,  time  sufficient  to  have  con* 
cealed  it  in  a  variety  of  places,  to  have  conveyed  it  to  town, 
it  should  still  be  in  my  possession.  Yon  have  heard  from 
Mr.  Townsend,  that  there  was  an  interval  of  at  least,  half 
an  hour  between  the  time  of  loosing  the  watch,  and  my 
being  taken  into  custody:  there  is  something.  Gentlemen, 
impossible  in  the  circumstance;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  has  sometimes  happened,  that  remorse,  a  generous  re- 
Jnorse,  has  struck  the  minds  of  persons  in  such  a  manner, 
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as  to  have  induced  them  to  surrender  themselves,  into  the 
hands  of  justice,  rather  than  an  innocent  .person  should 
suffer.  It  is  not,  therefore,  I  suppose,  improbable,  that  if 
Mr.  Townsend  lost  bis  watch,  by  an  act -of  felony,  the 
person  who  had  the  watch  in  his  possession,  feeling  for  the 
situation  of  an  unhappy  man,  might  be -induced  to  place 
that  watch  on  the  ground.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
how  Mr,  Townsent^  lost  his  watch,  whether  by  an  act  of 
felony,  or  whether  by  accident,  it  might  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  some  other  person,  and  that  person  feeling. for 
my  unhappy  situation,  might  have  been  induced  to  restore  it 
"  I  humbly  hope  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  are 
such  as  may  induce  a  scrupulous  jury  to  make  a  favourable 
decision  ;,.  and  I  am  very  well  convinced  that  you  will  not  be 

.led  by  any  other  circumstances  than  those  of  the  present 
case;  either  from  reports  or  former  misfortunes,  or  by  the 
fear  of  my  falling  into  similar  ones.  I. am  now  just  thirty* 
two  years  of  age,  (shall  be  so  next  month) ;  it  is  nearly  half 
the  life  of  man,  it  is  not  worth  while  being  impatient  to 
provide  for  the  other  half,  so  far  as  to  do  any  thing 
unworthy. 

"  Gentlemen,  in  the  course  of  my  life  I  have  suffered 
much  distress,  I  have  felt  something  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  and  now  from*  observation,  I  am  convinced,  upon 
the  whole,  there  is  no  joy  but  what  arises  from  the  practice 
of  virtue,  and  consists  in  the  felicity  of  a  tranquil  mind  and 
a  benevolent  heart;  sources  of  consolation  which  the  most 
prosperous  circumstances  do  not  always  furnish,  and  which 
may  be  felt  under  the  most  indigent. 

"It  will  be  my  study,  gentlemen,  to  possess  them;  nor 

.  will  the  heaviest  affliction  of  poverty,  pain,  or  disgrace, 
cause  me  to  part  with  resolutions  founded  on  the  deepest 
reflection9  and  which  will  end  but  with  life;  I  will  perish  on 
the  pavement  before  I  will  deviate  from  them.  For  ray 
own  part,  whatever  your  verdict  may  be,  I  trust  I  shall  be 
enabled  to  meet  it  with  firmness  of  mind;  he  indeed  has 
little  to  fear  from  death,  whose  fame  is  tarnished,  and  who 
bas  endured  the  ceaseless  abuse  of  unfeeling  minds  when 
Heaven  accepts  contrition,  it  receives  into  favour  when  il 
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pardons*  but  man,  more  cruel  than  his  Maker,  pursues  his 
offending  brother  with  unrelenting  severity,  and  marks  a 
deviation  from  rectitude  with  a  never  dying  infamy,  and 
with  unceasing  suspicion  and  reproach,  which  seem  to 
exclude  him  from  the  pale  of  virtue. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  the  thought,  though  death  may 
appal'  the  rich  and  prosperous,  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
unfortunate  cannot  have  much  to  fear  from  it ;  yet  the 
tenderness  of  nature  cannot  be  quite  subdued  by  the  utmost 
degree  of  human  resolution,  and  I  cannot  be  insensible  to 
the  woes  which  must  be  felt  by  an  affectionate  companion, 
and  an  infant  offspring,  and  there  is  besides,  a  principle  in 
human  nature,  stronger  even  than  the  fear  of  death,  and 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  operate  sometime  or  other  in  life; 
I  mean  the  desire  of  good  fame,  under  that  laudable  influence. 

"  Gentlemen,  If  1  am  acquitted,  I  will  quickly  retire  to 
some  distant  land,  where  my  name  and  misfortunes  will  be 
alike  unknown ;  where  harmless  manners  may  shield  me 
from  the  imputation  of  guilt,  and  where  prejudice  will  not 
be  liable  to  misrepresentation,  and  I  do  now  assure  you, 
Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  that  I  feel  a  cheering  hope,  even 
at  this  awful  moment,  that  the  rest  of  ray  life  will  be  so 
conducted,  as  to  make  me  as  much  an  object  of  esteem  and 
applause,  as  I  am  now  the  unhappy  object  of  censure  and 
suspicion."  4 

The  Jury,  however,  instantly  found  him  guilty. 

On  Wednesday,  September  22,  1798,  George  Barrington 
was  set  to  the  bar. 

Mr.  Recorder.  George  Barrington  :  the  sentence  of  the 
Court  upon  you,  is  v  that  you  be  transported  for  the  term  of 
seven  years,  to  parts  beyond  the  seas,  to  such  place  as  his 
Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  his  Privy  Council,  shall  think 
fit  to  declare  and  appoint. 

To  which  Barrington  replied, 

"My  Lord, 

"  I  toad  a  few  words  to  say,  why  sentence  of  death  should 
not  be  passed  upon  me ;  I  had  much  to  say,  though  I  shall 
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say  but  little  on  tbe  occasion.  Notwithstanding  IJiavetbe 
best  opinion  of  his  Lordship's  candour,  and  have  no  wish  or 
pleasure  in  casting  a  reflection  on  any  person  whatever; 
but  I  cannot  help  observing  that  it  is  the  strange  lot  of  some 
persons  through  life,  that  with  the  best  wishes,  the  best 
endeavours,  and  tbe  best  intentions,  they  are  not  able  to 
escape  the  envenomed  tooth  *of  calumny:  whatever  they 
say  or  do  is  so  twisted  and  perverted  from  tbe  reality,  that 
tbey  will  meet  with  censures  and  misfortunes,  where  perhapi 
they  were  entitled  to  success  and  praise.  The  world,  my 
Lord,*  has  given  me  credit  for  much  more  abilities  than  I  am 
conscious  of  possessing^;  but  the  world  should  also  consider 
that  the  greatest  abilities  may  be  obstructed  by  the  mercenary 
nature  of  some  unfeeling  minds,  as  to  render  them  entirely 
useless  to  the  possessor.  Where  was  the  generous  and 
powerful  man  that  would  come  forward  and  say,  you  have 
some  abilities  which  might  be  of  service  to  yourself  and  to 
others,  but  you  have  much  to  struggle  with,  I  feel  for 
your  situation,  and  will  place  you  in  a  condition  to  try  the 
sincerity  of  your  intentions ;  and  as  long  as  you  act  with 
diligence  and  fidelity,  you  shall  not  want  for  countenance 
and  protection?  But  my  Lord,  tbe  die  is  cast!  I  am  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  sentence  of  the  court  with  respectful 
resignation,  and  the  painful  lot  assigned  me,  I  hope, 
with  becoming  resolution." — Mr.  Barryigton  bowed  and 
retired. 

Thus  have  we  a  sad  proof  of  the  prostitution  of  abilities, 
which,  well  applied,  would  have  done  honour  to  the  senate, 
the  bar,  or  tbe  pulpit ;  his  words  flowing  with  harmonious 
sentences,  conveyed  in  tone,  expression,  and  gesture,  that 
touched  every  heart  with  pity,  at  beholding  the  finest  fabric 
of  man,  thus  wasting  in  corruption.   . 

Barrington,  as  he  had  promised  in  bis  last  speech,  under- 
went his  sentence  with  submission.  His  good  conduct  on 
his  long  passage  to  Botany-bay,  had  gained  the  friendship 
and  confidence  of  his  officers.  He  was  tbe  means  of  sub- 
duing a  mutiny  on  board,  by  which  be  most  likely  saved 
many  of  his  fellow-creatures  from  being  massacred. 
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On  his  arrival  at  Port  Jackson,  he  was  appointed  super- 
rntendant  of  convicts,  at  Paramatta;  in  which  charge  he 
behaved  so  as  to  make  much  compensation  for  his  former 
life. 


JOHN  SMITH, 


Convicted  of  Robbery,  on  the  5th  of  December,  )705. 


JL  HOUGH  thfe  crimes  committed  by  this  man  were  neither 
marked  with  particular  atrocity,  nor  his  life  sufficiently 
remarkable  for  a  place  in  these  volumes;  yet  the  circum- 
stances attending  his  fate  at  the  place  of  execution,  are 
perhaps  more  singular  than  any  we  may  have  to  record. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  at  Mai  ton,  about  fifteen  miles 
from  the  city  of  York,  who  bound  him  apprentice  to  a 
packer  in  London,  with  whom  he  served  out  his  time,  and 
afterwards  worked  as  a  journeyman.  He  then  went  to  sea 
in  a  merchant-man,  after  which  he  entered  on  board  a  man 
of  war,  and  was  at  the  famous  expedition  against  Vigo;  but 
on  the  return  from  that  expedition  he  was  discharged. 

He  had  not  been  long  disengaged  from  the  naval  service, 
when  be  inlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  regiment  of  guards, 
commanded  by  lord  Cutts ;  but  in  this  station  he  soon  made 
bad  connexions,  and  engaged  with  some  of  his  dissolute 
companions  as  a  house-breaker. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  1705,  he  was  arraigned  on  four 
different  indictments,  on  two  of  which  he  was  convicted, 
and  received  sentence  of  death.  While  he  lay  under 
sentence,  he  seemed  very  little  affected  with  his  situation, 
absolutely  depending  on  a  reprieve  through  the  interest  of 
his  friends.  , 

However,  an  order  came  for  his  execution  on  the  24th 
day  of  the  same  month',  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
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carried  to  Tyburn,  where  he,  performed  his  derations,  and 
was  turned  off  in  the  usual  manner;  but  when  he  had 
hung  near  fifteen  minutes,  the  people  present  cried  out, 
41 A  reprieve !"  Hereupon  the  malefactor  was  cut  down, 
and  being  conveyed  to  a  bouse  in  the  neighbourhood,  he 
soon  recovered,  in  consequence  of  bleeding  and  other 
proper  applications. 

When  he  perfectly  recovered  his  senses,  he  was  asked, 
what  were  his  feelings  at  the  time  of  execution ;  to  which 
be  repeatedly  replied,  in  substance,  as  follows:  "That 
"  when  he  was  turned  off,  he,  for  some  time,  was  sensible 
"  of  very  great  pain,  occasioned  by  the  weight  of  his  body, 
"  and  felt  his  spirits  in  a  strange  commotion,  violently 
"  pressing  upwards :  that  having  forced  their  way  to  his 
"  head,  he,  as  it  were,  saw  a  great  blaze,  or  glaring  light, 
"  which  seemed  to  go  out  at  his  eyes  with  a  Bash,  and  then 
"  he  lost  all  sense  of  pain.  That  after  he  was  cut  down, 
"  and  began  to  come  to  himself,  the  blood  and  spirits, 
"  forcing  themselves  into  their  former  channels,  put  him, 
"  by  a  sort  of  pricking  or  shooting,  to  such  intolerable  pain 
"  that  he  could  have  wished  those  hanged  who  had  cut  him 
".down."  From  this  "circumstance  he  was  called  "Half- 
hanged  Smith.*9 

After  this  narrow  escape  from  the  grave.  Smith  pleaded 
to  his  pardon  on  the  20th  of  February ;  yet  such  was  his 
propensity  to  evil  deeds,  that  he  returned  to  his  former 
practices,  and  being  again  apprehended,  was  tried  at  the 
Old  Bailey  for  house-breaking ;  but  some  difficulties  arising 
in  the  case,  the  jury  brought  in  a  special  verdict,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  affair  was  left  to  the  opinion  of  the 
twelve  judges,  who  determined  in  favour  of  the  prisoner. 

After  this  second  extraordinary  escape,  he  was  a  third 
time  indicted ;  but  the  prosecutor  happening  to  die  before 
the  day  of  trial,  he  once  more  obtained  that  liberty  which 
his  conduct  shewed  he  had  not  deserved. 

We  have  no  account  what  became  of  this  man  after  this 
third  remarkable  incident  in  his  favour :  but  Christian  charity 
iodines  us  to  hope  that  he  made  a  proper  use  of  the  singular 
dispensations  of  Providence  evidenced  in  his  own  person. 
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When  once  the  mind  has  consented  to  the  commission  of 
on,  h  is  hard  to  be  reclaimed.  The  memory  of  the  pangs 
of  an  ignominious  death  could  not  deter  this  man  from 
following  the  e?H  course  he  had  begun.  Thus,  by  giving 
way  to  small  propensities,  we  imperceptibly  go  on  to 
enormities;  which  lead  us  to  a  shameful  fate.  Let  us, 
therefore,  at  once  resolve  nfever  to  depart  from  the  path  q£ 
rectitude. 


ROGjER  LOWEN, 


Convicted  of  Mauler,  and  executed  at  Turnhsm  Green,  on  the  25th  of 
s    October,  17*6. 


Wm 


IS  a. native  of  Hanover,  where  be  was  born  about  the 
fear  1667,  and  educated  in  the  prmoiples  of  the  Lutheran 
religion.  His  father  being  buotacn&o  to  the  duke  of  Zdl, 
that  prince  sent  young  Lowe*  into  France,  to  obtain  the 
qualifications  of  a  gentleman,  and,  on  his  return  from  hit 
travels,  he  was  one  of  the  pages  under  the  duke's  master  of 
the  horse. 

Coming  over  to  England  when  he  jvas  between  twenty 
and  thirty  yeans  of  age,  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  patronized 
him,  and  procured  bim  a  place.  Having  thus  obtained 
something  like  a  settlement,  he  married  a  young  English 
woman,  with  whom  he  lived  in  an  affectionate,  manner  for  a 
considerable  time;  but  in  the  year  1697,  on  his  going  abroad 
to  autend  King  William  at  the  treaty  of  Ryawick,  be  left 
Mcs.  Lowen  with  her  cQnsin,  who  was  married  to  Mr. 
Richard  Lloyd,  of  Turnham  Green. 

When  Lowen  returned  from  Holland,  he  became,  with 

what  justice  we  cannot  say,  extremely  jealous  of  his  wife, 

and  he  pretended  to  have  received  incontestable  proof  of 

her  criminal  con  variation -with  Mr.  Lloyd,  for  the  murder  of 
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whom  he  was  indicted  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  the  20th  of 
September,  1706,  and  was  tried  by  a  Jury  composed  equally 
of  Englishmen  and  foreigners. 

In  the  course  of  the  evidence  it  appeared,  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  murder  was  committed, 
Lowen  invited  Lloyd  and  his  wife  to  dine  with  him  on  the 
following  day;  that  Mr.  Lloyd  being  obliged  to  go  to  Acton, 
did  not  come  very  early;  at  which  Lowen  expressed  a 
considerable  degree  of  uneasiness;  that  when  he  came, 
Lowen  introduced  him  into  the  parlour,  with  great  apparent 
civility.  That  Mr.  Lloyd  put  his  sword  in  a  corner  of  the 
room;  some  time  after  which  Lowen  invited  bim  into  the 
garden,  to  see  his  plants,  after  which  they  came  together 
into  the  house,  appearing  to  be  good  friends,  and  Lowen 
jde3ired  his  wife  to  hasten  the  dinner;  that  while  she  went 
to  obey  his  directions,  Lowen  drew  Mr.  Lloyd's  sword  a 
little  way  out  of  the  scabbard,  as  if  admiring  it,  and  asked 
who  was  his  cutler?  and  that  while  the  deceased  stood  with 
his  bands  behind  him,  Lowen,  stamping  with  his  foot,  drew 
the  sword  quite  out  of  the  scabbard,  and  stabbed  Mr.  Lloyd 
through  the  back;  on  which  his  wife  (who  was  present  at 
this  horrid  transaction)  said  to  bim,  "Speak  to  me,  my 
dear;"  but  he- was  unable  to  do  so;  and  having  lifted  up 
his  eyes,  groaned  twice,  and  then  expired. 

Mr.  Hawley,  a  justice  of  peace  in  the  neighbourhood 
passing  by  at  the  instant,  Mrs.  Lloyd  acquainted  bim  with 
what  had  happened;  on  which  he  examined  the  prisoner, 
who  confessed  his  intention  of  having  committed  the 
murder  sooner,  and  was  only  concerned  lest  he  had  not 
killed  Mr.  Lloyd. 

The  particulars  respecting  the  murder  being  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  jury,  Lowen  was  convicted,  and 
received  sentence  of  death;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  hanged  at  Turnham  Green,  on  the  25tb  of  October, 
1706. 

While  he  lay  under  sentence  of  death,  he  was  attended 
by  Messrs.  Idzardi  and  Ruperti,  two  divines  of  his  own 
country,  who  were  assiduous  to  convince  him  of  the 
atrociousness  of  the  crime  which  he  had  committed;  and 
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lie  became  a  sincere  penitent,  confessing  with  his  last 
breath  the  crime  he  had  committed  in  shedding  innocent 
blood. 

Jealousy  is  the  most  dangerous  passion  of  the  mind. 
It  generally  proceeds  from  the  extravagance  of  love.  That 
jealousy  which  is  moved  by  fond  and  sincere  affection  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  extravagance  resulting  from 
meanness  and  suspicion.  When  proceeding  from  real  love, 
it  mast  be  owing  to  the  suspicion  of  levity  in  the  object* 
which  instantly  conjures  up  a  thousand  frightful  phantoms. 
We  fear  that  the  charms  which  have  subdued  us,  have 
made  the  same  impression  on  the  heart  of  another.  This*' 
is  generally  the  foundation  of  jealousy  in  men,  and  is,  by 
the  immortal  Shakespeare,  called  "ja  green-eyed  monster/9 
which,  once  gaining  ascendency, 

"  Farewel  the  tranquil  mud— farewel  content." 


JOHN  HERMAN  BRIAN, 

INCSNDUJtY. 


Executed  October  24, 17*7,  in  St.  James's  Street,  for  Setting  Fire  to  tne 
House  of  Mr.  Persuade. 


A  HE  crime  for  which  this  man  suffered  is  defined  by  the 
law  to  be  Arson,  or  Arsonry;  that  is,  wilfully  setting  fire 
to  another  person's  house,  whether  by  day  or  by  night. 

It  is .  in  this  case  a  capital  offence ;  bat  if  a  man  burns 
bis  own  bouse,  without  injuring  any  other,  it  is  only  a  mis- 
demeanor, punishable  by  fine,  imprisonment,  or  the  pillory. 

By  the  23d  of  Henry  the  VIII.  cap.  1,  the  capital  part 
•f  the  offence  is  extended  to  persons  (whether  principals 
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ox  acQeisaftiea)  burning  dwelling-house*;  or  ham*  wherein 
corn  is  deposited;  and  by  the  43d  of  Elizabeth,  cap.  13, 
burning  barns  or  stacks  of  corn,  in  the  four  northern 
counties,  is  also  made  felony,  without  benefit  qf  cler|y. 

By  the  22d  and  23d  of  Can  II.  cap.  7,  it  is  made  felony 
to  set  fire  to  any  stack  of  corn,  hay,  or  grain  ;  or  other  out- 
buildings,  or  kikns,  maliciously,  in  the  nighttime;  punishable 
with  transportation  for  seven  years. 

By  the  1st  George  I.  cap*  4*8,  it  is  also  made  single  tetany 
to  set  fire  to  any  wood,  uojdetwood,  or  coppice. 

Other  burnings  are  made  punishable  with  dearth,  without 
benefit  of  clergy,  viz.  setting  fire  to  any  house,  barn,  or 
outhouse,  or  to  any  hovel,  cock,  mow,  or  stack  of  corn* 
straw,  hey,  or  wood;  or  the  resetting  any  such  offender: 
9  George  I.  cap.  22.— Setting  fire  to  a  coal  mine:    10 
George  II.  cap.  32.    Burning,  or  setting  fire  to  any  wind- 
mill, water-mill,  or  other  mill ;  (a*  also  pulling  down  the 
same:)  9  George  HI.  capi  29;  but  the  offender  must  be 
prosecuted  within  eighteen  months.    Burning  any  ship,  to 
the  prejudice  of , the  owners*  freighters,  or  underwriters: 
22  and  23  Charles  II.  cap.  11;    1  Anne,  stat.  2.  cap.  9; 
4  George  I.  cap.  12.    Burning  the  king's  ships  of  war  afloat, 
or  building;  or  the  doekvyaedsy  or  any  of  the  buildings, 
arsenals,  or  stores  therein;  12  George  III.  cap.  24.    And 
finally,  threatening  by. anonymous  or  fictitious  letters  to 
burn  bouses,  barns,  &c.  is  by  the  act  27  George  II.  cap.  15, 
also  ynade  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
•  John  Herman  Brian  was  a  native  of  Dutty,  a  village  is 
the  bailiwick  of  Morge,  in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  in  Swit- 
zerland, where  he  was  born  about  the  year  1683.     He  left 
Switzerland  while  very  young,  atod  went  to  Geneva,  where 
he  lived  in  the  service  of  a  gentleman  above  fcw  years, 
and  then  made,  the  tour 'of  Italy  with  a  person  of  fortune, 
Qn  his  arrival  in  England*  he  lived  in,  several  reputable 
families  for  the  space  of  about  three  years,  and.  last  of  all, 
for  about  two  months*  in  that  qf  Mr.  Persuade,,  when,  being 
discharged,  in  about  two  days  after  he  broke  open*  plun- 
dered, and  burned  bis  dwellings  bourse,  for  which  he  was 
brought  to  trial  on  ths  ifrth  of  October,  1707.    It  appeared 
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in  evideRGQ*  tint  «fhe  bouse  wa»  mad*  fast  about  tan  at 
night,  when  tbe  family  went  to  bed;  tbat  Mm.  Persuade 
bad  locked  op  ber  gold  watch,  etwee  case*  cbaio,  seventeen 
guineas,  &c-  thait  waking  about  three  in  the  morning  she 
smelt  a  fire,  on  which  she  left  ber  chamber,  and  found  a 
lighted  ftsNicbeuox  in  tbe  passage*  which  bad  burnt,  the 
boards;  then  opening  a  parlour  duor  the  flames  spread  with 
such  rapidity,  tbat  tbe  fasatly  had  only  time  t»  preserve 
tbeir  lives.    A  poor  woman-  going  by  at  tbd  time,  aod  seeing 
the  smoke,  knocked  at  tbe  door  to- alarm  tbe  family,  and  at 
that  instant  saw  m  ma*  come  ovet  tbe  trail*,  (supposed  to 
be  Brian)  who  said  to  her,  "Damn  you,  are  jou  drunk? 
What  do  you  do  here,' knocking  at  people's  doors  at  this 
time?'9  and  immediately  he  went  away,    h  likewise  came 
out  in  evidence  that  the  prisoner  had  offered  to  sell  the 
etwee  case  to  Messrs.  Stevenson  and  Acton,  goldsmiths, 
for  eight  pounds;  but  they  stopped  it  on  suspicion  that  it 
was  stolen,  and,  on  inquiry,  found  to  whom  it  belonged. 
The  prisoner  afterwards-  returning  to  demand  it,  they  took 
him  into  custody,  and  being  carried  before  a  magistrate,  and 
searched,  a  dagger  and  twe-  ptstel*  were  found  on  him.    It 
appeared  from  the  testimony  of  other  evidenee,  that  when 
the  prisoner  quitted  the  service  of  Mr.  Persuade,  he  took  a 
lodging  in  So  ho,  but  was  not  at  home  on  tbe  night  that  tbe 
facts  were  committed;  and  at  noon  on  tbe  following  day,  he 
left  this  lodging  and  took  another  in  Spitalfields,  to  which 
be  conveyed  a  trunk,  a  box,  and.  a  bundle,  which  were 
foupd  to  contain  part  of  Mr.  Persuade's  effects.'    It  likewise 
appeared,  tbat  he  had  sold  a  fowling-piece  and  two  pistols^ 
which  were  stolen  from   Mr,  Persuade.    On  his  trial  he 
denied  every  thing  that  was  alledged  against  him ;  asserting, 
tbat  be  bought  aJi  the  goods  of  a,  stranger;  but  as  he 
adduced. nothing  like  proof  in  support  of  this  assertion,  the 
jury  found  hua  guilty  without  the  least  hesitation.    While 
under  sentence  of  death,  be  steadily  denied  being  guilty 
of  the  offences  of  which  h#  bad  been   convicted,  and 
reflected  on  tbe  prosecutor;  magistrates,  witnesses  and  jury  y 
persisting  in  a  declaration  of  bia  innocence  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  life;   however,  tbe  circumstances  against 
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him  were  to  unustially  strong,  that  not  the  least  credit  could 
be  given  to  bis  declaration.  He  made  repeated  attempts  to 
escape  out  of  Newgate,  by  unscrewing  and -filing  off  his 
irons ;  but  being  detected,  be  was  properly  secured  till  the 
time  of  his  execution ;  and  when  asked  by  the  ordinary  of 
Newgate,  how  he  could  waste  his  precious  time  in  such 
fruitless  attempts,  he  answered,  that  "  Life  was  sweet,  and 
that  any  other  man,  as  well  as  himself,  wotf '  endeavour  to 
save  it  if  he  could."  He  suffered  in  St.  James's  street, 
before  Mr.  Persuade's  house,  on  the  24th  of  October,  1707, 
and  was  hung  in  chains  near  the  gravel-pits, 'it  Acton. 


JOHN  HALL, 

HOUSEBREAKER. 


Executed  at  Tyburn  on  die  17th  of  December,  1707. 

'«  ■    ■■■ 

Jl  ROM  the  humble  avocation  of  a  chimney-sweeper,  this 
fellow  became  a  notorious  and  daring  thief.. 

He  was  remarkably  distinguished  in  bis  time,  on  account 
of  the  number  and  variety  of  robberies  in  which  he  was 
concerned ;  and  few  thieves  have  been  more  the  subject  of 
public  conversation. 

Hall's  parents  were  very  poor  people,  living  in  Bisbop's- 
bead-court,  Gray  VInn-lane,  who  put  him  out  to  a  chimney- 
sweeper ;  but  he  had  not  been  long  in  this  employment, 
before  be  quitted  it,  and  commenced  pick-pocket;  and  wss 
accounted  very  dexterous  in  that  profession;  but  notwith- 
standing this  dexterity,  he  was  frequently  detected,  and 
treated  in  the  usual  manner,  by  ducking  in  the  horse-pond: 
he  was  likewise  often  sent  to  Bridewell,  as  a  punishment  for 
these  offences. 
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Notwithstanding  frequent  punishments  of  this  nature,  he 
commenced  shop-lifter,  and,  in  the  month  of  January,  1628, 
he  was  convicted  at  the  Old  Baily  of  stealing  a  pair  of 
shoes ;  for  which  be  was  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail ;  but  he* 
bad  no  sooner  obtaioed  his  liberty,  than  he  commenced  house- 
breaker ;  and  being  convicted  of  breaking  open  the  house 
of  Jonathan  P  fail,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  in  the 
year  1700,  but  was  afterwards  pardoned  on  condition  of 
transporting  himself  within  six  months  to  some  of  the 
American  plantations. 

In  consequence  hereof  he  entered  on  board  a  ship,  from 
which,  however,  he  soon  deserted,  and  engaged  with  his  old 
accomplices ;  and  they  now  took  up  the  trade  of  robbing 
country  waggons,  and  stealing  portmanteaus  from  behind 
coaches.  For  an  offence  of  this  latter  kind,  Hall  was  tried 
and  convicted,  in  the  year  1702,  and  being  first  burnt  on 
the  cheek;  was  committed  close  prisoner  to  Bridewell  for 
two  years. 

Hall  had  no  sooner  obtained  his  liberty,  than  be  joined 
with  Stephen  Bunce,  Dick  Low,  and  others  of  his  dissolute 
companions,  in  breaking  open  the  bouse  of  a  baker,  at 
Hackney;  which  burglary  was  attended  with  the  following 
circumstances : 

Having  broke  into  the  house  soon  after  midnight,  and  the 
journeyman  and  apprentice  being  at  work,  the  robbers  tied 
them  neck  and  heels,  and  threw  them  into  the  kneading* 
trough,  and  one  of  the  villains  stood  over  them  with  a  drawn 
sword,  while  the  other  went  up  stairs  to  rob  the  house;  but 
the  baker  being  unwilling  to  tell  them  where  the  money 
was,  Hall  seized  a  young  child,  a  grand-daughter  of  the 
old  people,  and  swore  he  would  thrust  her  into  the  oven  if 
they  did  not  make  the  discovery.  Terrified  at  this  circum- 
stance, the  old  man  told  him  where  they  might  find  his 
money,  in  consequence  of  which  they  robbed  him  of  about 
seventy  pounds. 

Notwithstanding  this  singular  robbery  was  the  subject  of 
much  conversation,  yet  the  perpetrators  of  it  were  not  taken 
into  custody.  Soon  afterwards,  the  house  of  Francis  Saunders, 
a  chairman,  near  St.  James's,  was  broke  open  j  and  Saunders 
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being  informed  that  tkw  robbery  was  committed  by  Hall 
and  his  companions,  be  observed  these  very  men,  as  be  was 
attending  at  St.  James's  gatte,  about  three  hi  the  morning; 
and  iufoiwkig  the*  watch-men,  they  pursued  them ;  otr  which 
Hall  <and  one  <rf  bis  accomplices  fired  at  a  watchman,  who 
was  wounded  in  the  thigh*  Hall  -escaped ;  bis  companions 
were  apprehended  and  tried,  but  acquitted  for  want  of 
evidence. 

HaU  was  in  custody  in  1705,  for  breaking  open  the  house 
of  Richard  Bartholomew  ;  but  he  had  been  so  frequently  at 
the  Old  BaUy,  that  be  was  afraid  of  being  tried  by  his  name, 
and  therefore  changed  it  to  that  of  Price;  but  the  evidence 
not  being  sufficient  to  convict  him,  be  was  again  acquitted. 
Having  obtained  his  liberty,  be  returned  to  his  former 
practices,  and  in  October,  1706,,  was  indicted  for  stealing  a 
handkerchief ,  in  company  with  Authur  Chambers,  but  once 
more  discharged  in  defeat  «rf  evidence. 

Repeated  as  these  excesses  were,  they  made  no  impressioi 
on  the  mind  of  Hall,  wbo  was  soon  afterwards  taken  into 
custody,  for  a  fact  which  he  had  reason  to  think  would  hare 
put  an  end  to  bis  wicked  career,  wherefore  be  became  as 
evidence  against  chamber*,  Bell,  and  Fitch,  three  of  his 
accomplices,  and  thus  once  more  preserved  his  life. 

After  this  be  waa  concerned  in  breaking  open  the  house 
of  Captain  Guyon,  near  Stepney,  in  company  with  Richard 
Low  and  Stephen  Bunoe,  and  stealing  a  considerable 
quantity  of  plate  and  other  effects. 

Of  this  offence  the  parties  were  found  guilty,  and  were 
executed  at  Tyburn,  on  the  1Kb  of  December,  1707* 
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A  QANO  OF  MURDERERS  AND  DARISG  ROBBERS. 
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OTWITHSTANDING  Jonathan  Wild,  in  the  early 
career  of  bis  villainy,  bad  been  very  active  in  bringing  a 
Dumber  of  thieves. to  condign*  punishment,,  yet  London  and 
Us  eav icons  were  never  more  infested  with  common  depre- 
dators than  about  tbis  time. 

Burnworth  and  hi*  gang  seem  to  have  risen  to  notoriety 
on  the  downfal  of  Wild ;  for  about  the  time  of  his  appre- 
hension, they  wens  commuting  the  most  daring  robberies ; 
bujfc  they,  hoover,  did  not  survive  bun  quite  a  single  year. 
The  captain  qf  tbiagapg  was  born  in  Moor- fields,  London. 
His  father  was  a  painter,  and  placed  his  son  Edward  ap- 
prentice to  a  buckle-maker  in  Grub-street ;  in  which  situation 
he  did  not  remain  long,  having  given  himself  up  to  the 
company  of  loose  and  disorderly  young  men.    His  initiation 
into  vicious  habits  took  place  at  an  infamous  place  of  low 
diversion,  called  the  Ring,  near  bis  father's  place  of  re- 
sidence, and  where,  it  appears,  be  excelled  in  the  vulgar  art 
of  cudgel  playing.    He  soon  commenced  pick-pocket,  and 
through  the  gradations  in  villainy,  which  we  have  already 
described,,  became  a  general  thief.    As  a  pick-pocket,  he 
frequented  every  public,  place  in  and  near  the  city.    He 
used  to  steal  snuff-boxes,  watches,,  handkerchiefs,  pocket- 
books,  &c.    At  length  he  was  apprebeftded,  and.  lodged/in 
New  Prison,  from  which  he  found  means  to  escape,  and 
renewed  bis  former  occupation,  hut  with  more  circum* 
spection,  usually  lounging  about  the  fields  near  London 
during  the  day  tme,  and  returning  to  town  at  night  in  search 
.of  prey.     He  was  a  semai&able  daring  vidian,  and  con- 
stantly carried  pistols  about  him,  to #  aid  him  to  make  a 
12  3  A 
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readier  escape  in  case  of  detection.     Going  into  a  public 
bouse  in  the  Old  Bailey,  the  landlord  told  biro,  that  Quilt 
Arnold,  one  of  Jonathan  Wild's  men,  who  had  been  seeking 
him  some  days,  was  then  \n  the  house.     Hereupon  Burn- 
worth  went  backwards  to  a  room  where  Arnold  was  sitting 
alone;  and  presenting  a  pistol,  upbraided  him  for  endea- 
vouring  to  injure  his  old  acquaintance ;  Arnold  baring  been 
a  brother  thief.    Burriworth  then  called  for  a  glass  of  brandy, 
and  putting  some  gunpowder  in  it,  compelled  the  other  to 
drink  it  on  his  knees,  and  swear  that  he  would  never  seek 
for  him  in  future.     He  was  once  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail  for 
a  iheft.     William  Blewitt,  another  of  his  gang,  was  the  son 
of  poor  parents  near  Cripplegate,  who  apprenticed  him  to 
a  glover;  but  before  he  had  served  above  three  years  of  his 
time,  he  associated  with  ill  company,  and  became  a  pick- 
pocket and  house-breaker.    Having  been  apprehended  and 
lodged  in  Newgate,  he  was  tried  for  an  offence,  of  which 
he  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  transported  for  seven 
years;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  put  on  board  a  ship 
in  the  river,  in  company  with  several  other  felons.    Some 
of  these  had  procured  saws  and  files  to  be  concealed  in 
cakes  of  gingerbread,  and  by  means  of  these  instruments 
they  hoped  to  effect  their  escape  before  the  ship  sailed  to 
any  distance.    Blewitt  having  discovered  their  intention, 
disclosed  it  to  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  who  seized  the 
implements,  and  gave  Blewitt  his  liberty,  as  a  reward  for 
the  information.*     But  he  was  no  sootier  at  large,  than  he 
returned  to  his  old  practices,  in  consequence' of  which  he 
was  apprehended,  and  committed  to  Newgate.      At  the 
following  sessions  he  was  indicted  for  returning  from  trans- 
portation: $nd  being  convicted,  received  sentence  of  death; 
but  he  pleaded  the  service  he  had  done  by  preventing  the 
escape  of  the  prisoners  in  the  river :  oh  which  be  was  re- 
prieved till  the  return  of  the  vessel  from  America:  when 
bis  allegations  being  found  to  be  true,  he  was  pardoned,  on 


•  This  wai  •iMnniiif  a  power  which  was  never  given  to  any  captaUof 
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the  condition  of  transporting  himself.  This,  however,  he 
neglected  to  do;  but  got  into  the  company  of  Burn  worth, 
Berry,  Legee,  and  Higgs,  the  three  last  having  been  thieves 
from, their  infancy.  At  this  tj^pe  there  was  a  gin-shop  kept 
in  the  Mint,  South wark*j&f  a  man  named  Ball,  whose 
character  was  similar  to  tflpf  of  Jonathan  Wild.  Ball,  who 
had  been  himself  a  thief*  threatened*  that  he  would  cause 
Burnworth  to  be  taken  into  custody.  The  latter,  hearing 
of  this  circumstance,  resolved  on  the  murder  of  Ball,  and 
engaged  his  accomplices  in  the  execution  of  the  plan. 
Previous  to  this,  while  they  were  drinking  at  Islington,' 
Burnworth  proposed  to  break  open  and  rob  the  house  of 
A  magistrate  in  Cler  ken  well,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
by  his  diligence  in  causing  thieves  to  be  apprehended  ;  and 
this  robbery  was  proposed  more  for  motives  of  revenge  than 
of  gain.  They  soon  executed  their  design,  and  robbed  the 
house  of  what  tbey  thought  a  large  quantity  of  plate,  which 
they  carried  to  Copenhagen-bouse,  at  that  time  a  public- 
house  of  ill  fame ;  but,  on  examining  the  supposed  treasure, 
they  discovered  that  it  was  only  brass  covered  with  silver, 
on  which  they  threw  it  into  tbe  {Jew  River.  The  following 
day,  while'  they  were  carousing,  one  of  their  associates 
came  and  informed  them  that  some  peace-officers  were 
waiting  for  them  in  Chick-lane,  a  place  they  greatly  fre- 
quented. Thus  informed,  they  kept  in  a  body,- and  con- 
cealed their  pistols  and  cutlasses  under  their  clothes.  On 
the  approach  of  evening  they  ventured  towards  London, 
and  having  got  as  far  as  Turnmill-street,  the  keeper  of 
Clerkenwell,  Bridewell,  happening  to  see  them,  called  to 
Burnworth  and  said  he  wanted  to  speak  with  him.  Burn- 
worth hesitated  ;  but  the  other  assuring  liim  that  he  intended 
no  injury,  and  the  thief  being  confident  that  his  associates 
would  not  desert  him,  swore  he  did  not  regard  the  keeper, 
whom  he  advanced  to  meet  with  tbe  pistol  in  his  hand,  the 
other  rogues  waiting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
armed  with  cutlasses  and  pistols.  This  singular  spectacle 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  populace,  a  considerable 
crowd  soon  gathered  round  them,  on  which  Burnworth 
joined  his  companions,  who  kept  together,  and  facing  the 
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people,  retired  in  a  body,  presorting  their  pHfcdh,  and 
swearing  that  they  <woirld  fire  on  any  one  who  should  tthk 
to  molest  them.  Thus  they  retreated  as  far  as  Btftte* 
bridge,  and  then  making  a  circle  round  the  fields,  entered 
London  by  a  different  avenue,  and  going  to  Blackfriar*, 
took  a  boat  and  crossed  the  Thames.  Having  landed  at  the 
ISankside,  Southwark,  they  went  to  a  place  called  the 
Music-rbouse,  which  was  at  that  time  much  frequented  by 
people  of  dissolute  characters.  Here  they  continued  drinking 
some  time,  and  then  went  into  St.  George's  fields,  where 
Burnworth  re- proposed  the  murder  of  Ball,  t>n  account 
of  the  threat  that  he  bad  issued.  All  the  company  readily 
agreed,  except  Higgs,  who  Said  be  would  have  no  concern 
in  murder ;  however,  the  others  forced  hrrh  with  them :  it 
was  dark  when  they  arrived  at  Ball's  house,  and  Hrggl 
waited  at  the  door  while  the  rest  went  in.  Bail's  wife  told 
them  he  was  at  an  alehouse  m  the  neighbourhood,  but«)ie 
would  go  and  call  him,  which  she  accordingly  did ;  lie  no 
sooner  got  to  the  door  of  his  own  house,  than  BurnworA 
Seized  him  and  dragged  him  in,  reproaching  him  with 
treachery,  in  intending  to  betray  hte  old  acquaintance.  As 
these  desperadoes  were  armed  with  pistols,  Ball  trembled 
with-  just  apprehension  for  his  life,  and  dropping  on  bis 
knees,  earnestly  entreated  that  they  wooJd  not  murder  him; 
but  Burnworth  swearing  that  he  should  never  obtain  die 
reward  for  betraying  him,  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot,  white 
thus  begging  for  his  life.  The  murder  was  no  sooner  per- 
petrated, than  they  all  sallied  forth  into  the  street ;  when 
Blewitt,  supposing  that  the  report  of  the  pistol  might  alarm 
the  neighbours,  fired  another  into  the  air,  saying,  "We  are 
now  safe  in  town,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  rogues ;"  thereby 
intimating  that  they  had  come  out  of  the  country,  whither 
they  had  taken  pistols  for  their  protection.  Higgs  had  left 
his  companions  as  soon  as  the  murder  was  committed  ;  but 
on  their  way  to  the  Falcon  Stairs,  where  they  intended  to 
take  a  boat,  they  met  with  him  again,  when  Burnworth 
proposed  to  murder  him  as  they  had  done  Ball ;  bcrt 
Marjoram,  an  old  acquaintance,  whom  they  bad  just  met, 
interceded  for  his  life,  whiidh  was  grunted,  dn  conditio*) 
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Aat,  for  the  tfntnre,  he-sltoald  behave  with  greater  'contaEge. 
They  how  crossed  the  Thirties,  awd  tretit  «o  the  teoar's-hefetd 
tavern,  in  Smithfieid,  Where,  not  feeing  fctoown,  they  Wcfre 
under  do  apprehension  %>f  detfedtidh.    'Here  t4iey  remained 
titt  Kfo  At  *nghfr,  and  then  parted  in  different  gangs,  *e 
commit  separate  rabbeTies.    Seme  days  after  *hfe,  ©idteh- 
son,  Berry,  and  Blewftt,  farting  obtained  a  large  bbd«y, 
v-ent  to  Warwick,  and  sailed  4fi  the  packet  boat  to  Holtatfd. 
In  the  mean  tvrfte,  Wiggs  Wettt  to  Portsmouth,  awd  Enteral 
«n  board  the  Mentaouth  tnttn  'tfrf  war  ;  btft  his  brcftlier  bap*. 
peniogto  meet  thre  matte  df  a  stop  in  Louden,  gave  Hiiro* 
letter  *o  deliver 'to  bitti.     The  mate  going  accidentally  tiitb 
a  perblic-hmise  in  Smitbficid,  beard  the  name  of  fiiggs  inen* 
tioned  by  some  people  *wfeo  were  talking  of  the  nmrder, 
*mong  whom  w-as  a  watdirnan,  whom  the  mate  told  4hathe 
had  a 'letner  to  carry  to  one  Higgs.     On  thte'the  •wtftchmun 
went  to  fhe  untie r  {secretary  of  state,  wad  merit  ionfedwhathte 
bad  heard  and  ?o*pected.     Hteifenpon  'the  wfctdmmn^  tottA 
two  of  checking's  messengers*,  being ^^txrhtedt^PditsmoUl*., 
Higgs  was  tufcen  wta  custody,  brought  to  London,  tf&d  torn*, 
teitted  to  Newgate.     Still  Btimworfh,  and  *hfe  test  of  his 
associates,   continued  to  defy  the  4aws,  wi  the  most  epeii 
manner.     Raving  estopped  the  ea*l  ^f  Harborough'te  <rhu(r, 
daring  broad  d<<y-ligbt,  in  Piccadilly,  cweirf^hechttirtne* 
paired  oat  a  pote  of  the  chair,  and  Jinoofced  «<k>wn  one  of  the 
tillafrrs,  white the  earl  came  out,  4rewhissw&rdv  awl  put  t*he 
rest  to  flight:  but  not  before  they  bod  raised  their  wonndett 
companion,  whom  they  took  off  with  them.     The  tmrnberrf 
B-irntg  rdbberies  which  were 'now  dfeily  committed  Were  «6 
farming,  that  the  king  iasued  a  proclamation-tor  apprehend*. 
m^  tht  dffcntlers,  awd  u  pardon  w*s  Offered  to  any  tone  Who 
froald  impeach  'bis  accomplices,  except  JBarnwerth*  whb 
fras justly trotisMfered as the  principal df 'the gang    Marjoratti 
happened  to  fee  drinking  *t  a  pabfic-liotMe'in  White-cross- 
ttrtet  one  night,  When  a 'gentleman  went  m  and  read  the 
'oval  procfcifaattan.     The  company  present  'knew  nothing 
rf  Marjoram ;  but 'he  apprehending  that  some  of  his  accom- 
plices wvftikl  become  an  evidence,  if  he  did  not,  applied  to 
fc  constable  t ft  Sttilfhftckl,  and  dcafteti  btmto  takehfai  before 
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the  Lord  Mayor.  By  this  time  the  evening  was  far  advanced, 
on  which  Marjoram  was  lodged  in  the  Compter  for  that  night, 
and  being  taken  to  Guildhall  the  nest  day,  he  discovered  all 
the  circumstances  that  he  knew  ;  and  informing  the  Lord 
Mayor  that  Legee  lodged  in  Whitecross-street,  he  was  al- 
most immediately  apprehended,  and  committed  to  Newgate 
the  same  day.     The  circumstance  of  Marjoram  having 
turned  evidence  being  now  the  public  topic,  John  Barton,  a 
fellow  who  bad  been  sometime  connected  with  Burnworth 
and  bis  gang,  provided  a  loaded  pistol,  and  placing  himself 
near  Goldsmith's-hall,  took  an  opportunity ,  when  the  officers 
were  conducting  Marjoram  before  the  Lord  Mayor,(to  fire  at 
him ;  but  Marjoram  observing  him  advancing,  stooped  down, 
so  that  the  ball  grazed  his  back  only.  The  suddenness  of  this 
action,  and  the  surprize  it  occasioned,  gave  Barton  an  oppor- 
tunity of  effecting  his  escape.    About  this  time  one  Wilson, 
who  bad  likewise  belonged  to  the  gang,  quitted  London,  but 
being  apprehended  about  two  years  afterwards,  he  was 
banged  at  Kingston  in  Surry.    In  the  mean  time,  Burnworth 
continued  at  large,  committing  depredations  on  the  public, 
and  appearing  openly  in  the  streets,  notwithstanding  tbe 
proclamation  issued  to  apprehend  him.    He  broke  open  the 
house  of  a  distiller  in  Clare-market,  and  carried  off  a  great 
number  of  bank-notes;  in  consequence  of  which  another 
proclamation  was  issued,  and  three  hundred  pounds  were 
offered  for  taking  him  into  custody ;  notwithstanding  be  still 
appeared  at  large,  and  gave  the  following,  among  other 
proofs  of  his  audacity.  Sitting  down  at  the  door  of  a  public- 
.  house,  in  Helborn,  where  he  was  well  known,  he  called  for 
a  pint  of  beer  and  -drank  it,  holding  a  pistol  in  band,  by  way 
of  protection  ;  he  then  paid  for  his  beer,  and  went  off  with 
the  greatest  apparent  unconcern.    At  this  time  he  kept 
company  with  two  infamous  women,  one  of  whom  was  the 
wife  of  a  man  named  Leonard,  who  having  belonged  to  tbe 
gang,  thought  to  recommend   himself  to  mercy,  by  the  ap- 
prehension of  Burnworth.     Having  told  his  wife  what  he 
intended,,  she  informed  some  magistrates  of  the  proposed 
pl^n,  and  they  sent  six  ipen  to  assist  in  carryiug  it  into  execu- 
tion.   Shrove  Tuesday  being  the  day  appointed,  the  men 
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waited  at  a  public-bouse  till  they  should  receive  a  bint  to 
proceed.     About  six  in  the  evening  Burn  worth  went  to  the 
lodgings  of  the  women,  to  whiob  there  was  a  back-door  that    - 
opened  into  a  yard.    It  was  proposed  to  have  pancakes  for 
supper,  and  while  one  of  the  women* was  frying  them,  the 
other  went  to  the  public-house  for  some  beer,  and  on  her 
return  pretended  to  bolt  the  door,  but  designedly  missed  the 
staple;  at  that  moment  six  men  rushed  in,  and  seized  Burn- 
worth  before  he  had  time  to  make  any  resistance,  though 
he  had  a  pistol  in  the  pocket  of  his  great  coat..    Being  car* 
ried  before  three  magistrates,  he  was  committed  to  Newgate; 
but  his  accomplices  was  so  infamously  daring,  as  to  attempt 
tbe  murder  of  the  woman  who  had  occasioned  his  appre- 
hension; a  pistol  was  fired  at  her-as  she,  was  entering  the 
door  of  her  own  house,  which  being  communicated  to  the 
magistrates,  constables  were  appointed  to  watch  nightly  for 
her  protection,  till  the  desperadoes  gave  over  their  attempts, 
Burnworth,   while   in  Newgate,    projected  the   following 
scheme  of  escape:  having  been  furnished  with  an  iron  crow, 
he  engaged  some  of  the  prisoners,  who  assisted  him  in  pul- 
ling stones  out  of  tbe  wall,  while  others  sung  psalms,  that 
the  keepers  might  not  hear  what  they  were  doing.     On.  the 
day  following  this  transaction,  which  was  carried  on  during 
the  night,  five  condemned  criminals  were  to  be  executed ; 
but  when. tbe  gaolers  came  to  take  them  out,  there  was 
such  an  immense  quantity  of  stones  and  rubbish  to  remove, 
that  it  was  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  before  the  criminals 
could  be  got  out  of  their  cells.     This  scheme  of  Burnworth 
occasioned  his  closer  confinement.     He  was  removed  into  a 
room,  known  by  the  name  of  the  bilboes,  and  loaded  with 
a  pair  of  the  heaviest  irons  in  the  prison:  but  he  intended  to 
have  made  his  escape  even  from  this  place ;  and  being  fur- 
nished with  files  and  saws  from  some  of  his  acquaintance,  he 
worked  his  way  through  a  wall  into  a  room  in  which  were 
some  women'  prisoners,  one  of  whom  acquainting  the  keeper 
with  what  had  happened,    Burnworth  was  chained  to  the 
floor  of  the  condemned  bold.    Application  was  made  to  the 
secretary  of  state,  to  take  measures  for  the  apprehension  of 
Berry,  Dickenson,  and  Blewitt,  who  had  gone  over  to  Holland ; 
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and  hereupon  instructions  were  scot  to  the  Englbh  ambatsa** 
don  at  die  Hague,  empowering  him  to  request  of  the  States 
General,  that  the  offenders  might  be  delivered  up  to  Justice, 
if  found  any.  where  within  their  jurisdiction.    The  ambassa- 
dor;  on   receiving   the   necessary   instructions,    made  the 
application,  ajut  orders  were  issued  accordingly,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Blew  it  t  was   apprehended  in  Rotterdam, 
but  Dickenson  and  Bterry  had  taken  refuge  on.  board; a  ship 
at  the  Brill. .  Blewitt  was  lodged  in  the  State-house  prison, 
and  then.-  the  officers  who.  took  bjufc  went  immediately  ea 
board  the  ship,  and  seised  his- two  accomplice*,  whom  they 
brought  to  the  same  place  of   coo  fine  men  t.     They  were 
chained  to  the  floor  till  the  English  ambassador  requested 
permission  to  send  them  home,  which  being  readily  obtained 
they  were  guarded  to  the  packet- boat  by  a  party  of  soldiers, 
and  were  chained  together  as  soon  aathey  were  put  on  board. 
When,  they  reached  the  Noce,  they  were  met  by  two  of  the 
king's  messengers,  who  conducted  them  up  the  river.    On 
the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  they  were  put  into  a  boat  opposite 
the  Tower,  which  was  guarded  by  three  other  boats,  in  etch 
of   which   was  a. corporal   and   several   soldier*.     In  this 
manner  they  were  conducted  to  Westminster,  where  they 
were  examined  by  two  magistrates,  who  committed  them  to 
Newgate,  to  which  they  were  escorted  by  a  party  of  the 
foof-guardg.     On  sight  of  Burn  worth  they  seemed  to  pity 
bis  situation,  while  he,  in  a  hardened  manner,  expressed  his 
happiness  at  their  safe  arrival  from  Holland.     On  the  ap- 
proach of  the  ensuing  assizes  for  the  county  of  Surry,  they 
mere  handcuffed,  put  into  a  waggon,  and  in  tbia  manner  a 
party  of  dragoons  conducted  them  to  Kingston.      Their 
insolence  on  leaving  Newgate  was  unparalleled,— tbey  told 
the  spectators  that  it  would  become  them  to  treat  geotjeam 
of  their  profession  with  respect,  especially  as  they  were  going 
a  journey;   and  likewise  said  to  the  dcagooo*,  tfcat  they 
expected  to  be  protected  from  injury  on  the  road*;  and 
during  their  journey  they  behaved  with  great  indifference, 
throwing  money  among  the  populace,  and  diverting  them* 
selves  by  seeing  them  scramble  for  it   A  boy  having  picked 
up  a  halfpenny,  one  of  a  handful  which  Blewitt  had  thrown 
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among  tbe  people,  -told  him  that  he  would  keep  that  half- 
penny, and  have  hist  name  engraved  on  it,  as  sure  as  he 
would  be  hanged  at  Kingston,  on  which  Blewitt  gave  him  a 
shilling  to  pay  the  expense  of  engraving,   and  enjoined 
him  to  keep  his  promise,  which,  it  is  affirmed,  the  boy 
actually  did.     On  their  arrival  at  Kingston,  they  were  put  in 
the  prison  called  the  Stockhouse,  where  they  were  chained 
to  the  floor;  and  on  the  following  day,  bills  of  indictment 
were  found  against  them.     They  were  brought  up  for, trial 
before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Raymond,  and  Judge  Denton, 
but  some  articles  having  been  taken  from  Burn  worth  when 
he  was  apprehended,  he  refused  to  plead  unless  they:  were 
restored  to  him.    The  judges  made  use  of  every  argument  '* 
to  prevail  on  him  to  plead,  but  in  vain  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  sentence  was  passed  that  he  should  be  pressed  to 
death.     Hereupon  he  was  taken  back  to  the  Stockhouse, 
where  he  bore  the  weight  of  one  hundred,  three  quarters, 
and  two  pounds,  on  his  breast.    The  high-sheriff,  who  at- 
tended him  on  this  occasion,  used  every  argument  to  pre* 
vail  on  bim  to  plead,  to  which  he  consented,  after  bearing 
tbe  weight  an  hour  and  three  minutes,  during  great  part  of 
which  time  he  endeavoured  to  kill  himself,  by  striking  his 
head  against  tbe  floor.     Being  brought  into  court,  be  was 
tried,  and  convicted  with  his  companions.     They  were  no 
sooner  convicted,  than  orders  were  given  for  their  being 
chained  to  the  floor;  but  in  this  deplorable  situation  they 
diverted  themselves,  by  recounting  some  particulars  of  their 
robberies,  to  such  persons  whose  curiosity  induced  them  to 
visit  the  gaol.     Some  people  wished  they  would  leave  an 
account  of  their*  robberies ;  but  Burn  worth  said  the  par- 
ticulars could  not  be  contained  in  an  hundred  sheets  of 
paper.    '  On   passing   sentence    the   learned   judge   most 
earnestly  entreated  them  to  prepare  for  another  world,  as 
their  time  in  the  present  must  necessarily  be  short.     They 
Pegged  that  their  friends  might  visit  them;  and  this  being 
complied  with,  files  and  saws  were  conveyed  to  them,  to  assist 
them  in  their  escape.    Their  plan  was  to  have  mixed  opium 
in  wine,  to  have  made  the  keepers  sleep;  and  if  this  had 
taken  place,  they  then  proposed  to  have  set  fire  to  some 
12  3  B 
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piles  of  wood  near  the  prison,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
town,  and  to  get  a  considerable  distance  during  the  con- 
flagration; bat  the  keepers  having  listened  to  their  dis- 
course, they  were  more  strictly  guarded  than  before,  and 
their  whole  scheme  rendered  abortive.  A  short  tiole  before 
their  execution  Burnwortb  told  one  of  the  keepers,  that, 
"If  he  did  not  see  him  buried  in  a  decent  manlier,,  he 
would  meet  him  after  death  in  a  dark  entry,  and  pull*  off  bis 
nose.91  When  the  day  of  execution  arrived,  the  prisoners 
were  put  into  a  cart,  and  a  company  of  foot  soldiers  escorted 
them  to  the  fatal  tree.  On  their  way  Blewitt  saw  a  gentle- 
man named  Warwick,  and  having  obtained  permission  to 
speak  to  him,  most  earnestly  entreated  his  pardon  for  having 
attempted  to  shoot  him,  in  consequence  of  an  information 
which  Mr.  Warwick  bad  given  against  him.  Dickenson 
and  Blewitt  appeared  more  penitent  than  any  of  the  rest 
*Tbey  wept  bitterly  at  the  place  of  execution*  and  said, 
they  hoped  their  untimely  fate  would  teach  young  men  to 
avoid  such  courses  as  had  brought  them  to  their  fatal  end. 
They  suffered  April  12, 1726.  After  execution,  their  bodies 
were  brought  to  the  new  gaol  in  Southwark,  to  be  6tted 
with  chains.  The  bodies  of  Burnwortb  and  Blewitt  were 
suspended  on  a  gibbet  in  St.  George's  Fields,  near  .where 
the  murder  was  perpetrated.  Legee  and  Higgs  were  banged 
on  Putney  Common,  and  Berry  and  Dickenson  on  Ken* 
nington  Common;  but  representation  being  made  to  the 
people  in  power,  that  Dickenson's  father,  when  a  lieutensnt 
in  the  army,  had  died  fighting  for  bis  country,  in  Flanders, 
permission  was  given  to  his  friends,  to  take  down  and  bury 
the  body,  after  he  had  hung  one  day.  Marjoram,  tbe  evi- 
dence, obtained  his  liberty,  of  course,  when  his  accomplices 
were  convicted;  but  in  a  few  days  afterwards  he  cot  tbe 
string  of  a  butcher's  apron,  and  ran  away  with  the  steel. 

Being  pursued,  he  was  apprehended,  committed,  and 
bding  indicted  for  privately  stealing,  was  convicted,  and 
received  sentence  of  death;  but  in  consideration  of  his 
having  been  the  means  of  bringing  the  above-mentioned 
atrocious  offenders  to  justice,  the  sentence  of  death  wis 
changed  to  that  of  transportation. 
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* 
JOHN  ONEBY,  ESQ. 

MURDERER. A  MILITARY  OFFICER. 

HIS  man,  to  use  an  applicable,  but  common  observation, 
was  a  pot-valiant  officer  of  the  army.  He  was  the  son 
of  an  eminent  attorney,  at  Burnwell  in  Leicestershire,  who 
gave  him  an  education  which  should  have  taught  him. not  to 
violate  the  laws  of  his  country.  His  father  intended  him 
for  his  own  honourable  profession,  and  procured  him  a  mar- 
riage with  the  niece  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Nathan  Wright, 
who  was  appointed  Lord  Keeper  of  the  great  seal  of 
England. 

Sir  Nathan  appointed  him  to  be  bis  train-bearer,  jim 
invaluable  place ;  but  greatly  inferior  to  what  the  young 
gentleman's  ambition  had  taught  him  to  aspire  to.  How- 
ever he  kept  his  place  some  time,  in  expectation  of  pre- 
ferment; but  failing  in  his  views  of  promotion  in  this  line, 
he  bought  a  commission  in  the  army. 

He  served  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  several 
campaigns  in  Fianders,  and  was  promoted  in  the  army  as 
the  reward  of  his  military  merit.  While  in  winter-quarters 
at  Bruges,  at  the  close  of  one  of  these  campaigns,  he  had 
a  quarrel  with  an  other  officer,  which  occasioned  a  duel,  and 
Oneby,  having  killed  the  other,  was  brought  to  his  trial 
before  a  court  martial,  which  acquitted  him  of  the  murder. 

The  regiment  being  soon  afterwards  ordered  to  Jamaica, 
Mr.  Oneby  went  with  it,  and  during  his  residence  at  Port 
Royal,  fonght  another  duel  with  a  brother  officer,  whom  he 
wounded  in  so  dangerous  a  manner,  Jthat  he  expired  after 
an  illness  of  several  months,  but  as  he  did  not  instantly  die, 
no  farther  notice  was  taken  of  the  affair. 

The  rank  of  Major  in  a  regiment  of  dragoons  bad  been 
conferred  on  Mr.  Oneby,  in  consequence  of  his  services; 
but  on  the  peace  of  Utrecht  he,  returned  to  England,  and 
was  reduced  to  half  pay. 
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Repairing  to  London,  he  frequented  the  gaming-houses, 
and  became  so  complete  a  gambler  that  he  commonly 
carried  cards  and  dice  in  his  pockets.  Having  fallen  into 
company  with  some  gentlemen  at  a  coffee-house  in  Covent- 
GardenJ  they  all  adjourned  to  the  Castle -Tavern,  in  Drury- 
Lane,  where  they  went  to  cards. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  who  was  of  the  company,  having  declined 
playing,  Mr.  Rich  asked  if  any  one  would  set  him  three 
half-crowns.  The  bet  was  apparently  accepted  by  William 
Gower,  Esq.  who,  in  ridicule  laid  down  three  half-pence. 

Onjthis  Major  Oneby  abused  Gower,  and  threw  a  bottle 
at  him;  and,  in  return,  Gower  threw  a  glass  at  the  other. 
Swords  were  immediately  drawn  on  both  sides;  but  Mr.  Rich 
interposing,  the  parties  were  apparently  reconciled,  and  sat 
down  to  their  former  diversion. 

Gower  seemed  inclined  to  compromise  the  difference, 
saying,  that  he  was  willing  to  adjust  the  affair,  though  the 
major  had  been  the  aggressor.  In  answer  to  thi*  Oneby 
said,  he  "would  have  his  blood;"  and  said  to  Mr.  Hawkins 
that  the  mischief  bad  been  occasioned  by  him.  Hawkins 
replied  "  he  was  ready  to  answer,  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say :" 
to  which  Oneby  said,  "I  have  another  chap  first." 

Mr.  Hawkins  left  the  company  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  soon  after  which  Mr.  Oneby  arose,  and  said  to 
Gower,  "  Hark  ye,  young  gentleman,  a  word  with  you;"  on 
which  they  retired  to  another  room,  and  shut  the  door.  A 
clashing  of  swords  being  heard  by  the  company,  the  waiter 
broke  open  the  door,  and,  on  their  entrance,  they  found 
Oneby  holding  Gower  with  his,  left  hand,  having  his  sword 
in  the  right:  and  Mr.  Gower' s  sword  laid  on  the  floor. 

Before  the  company  could  part  the  combatants,  Gower 
dropped  to  the  ground;  but  it  was  not  imagined  that  he  bad 
been  wounded,  till  blood  w,as  observed  streaming  through 
his  waistcoat.  On  this  one  of  the  company  said  to  the 
major,  that  he  was  apprehensive  he  had  killed  Mr.  Gower; 
but  the  other  replied,  "No,  1  might  have  done  it  if  I 
"would;  but  I  have  only  frightened  him;  but  supposing  I 
"  had  killed  him,  I  know  what  is  to  be  done  in  these  affairs; 
"  for  if  I  had  killed  him  to  night  in  the  heat  of  passion. 
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"  1  should  have  had  the  law  on  my  side ;  but  if  I  had  done 
tl  it  at  any  other  time  it  would  have  looked  like  a  set 
"  meeting,  and  not  a  rencounter." 

A  surgeon  of  eminence  having  examined  Mr.  Gower's 
wounds,  it  was  found  that  the  sword  of  his  antagonist  had 
passed  through  his  intestines,  of  which  wound  he  died  the 
following  day ;  on  which  Mr.  Oneby  was  apprehended,  and 
lodged  in  Newgate. 

The  circumstances  above  mentioned  were  stated  on  his 
trial;  but  some  doubts  arising  in  the  minds  of  the  jury, 
they  brought  in  a  special  verdict,  referable  to  the  opinion 
of  the  twelve  judges. 

Mr.  Oneby  having  remained  in  Newgate  two  years,  and 
the  judges  not  having  met  to  give  their  opinion,  he  became 
impatient  of  longer  confinement,  and  therefore  moved  the 
court  of  King's-Bench,  that  counsel  might  be  heard  on  his 
case. 

Hereupon  the  prisoner  was  carried  into  court,  by  virtue 
of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus;  and  the  record  of  a  special 
verdict  being  read,  the  reverend  bench,  with  great  humanity, 
assigned  him  two  counsel,  a  solicitor,  and  a  clerk  in  court. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Raymond,  and  three  other  judges, 
presided  a  few  days  afterwards,  when  the  major  being 
again  brought  up,  as  well  as  those  for  the  crown,  were 
beard;  after  which  the  Lord  Chief  justice  declared,  that 
he  would  take  an  opportunity  of  having  the  opinion  of  the 
other  judges:  and  then  the  prisoner  should  be  informed  of 
the  event. 

The  major,  on  his  return  to  Newgate,  gave  a  handsome 
dinner,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  in  the  Strand, 
to  the  persons  who  had  the  custody  of  him;  and  seemingt to 
be  in  high  spirits  on  account  of  the  ingenious  arguments 
used  by  his  counsel,  entertained  little  doubt  of  being  dis- 
charged, and  said  he  would  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a 
military  capacity.  .• 

After  a  considerable  time,  the  judges  assembled  at  Ser- 
jeant's Inn  Hall,  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  filial  decision. 
Counsel  were  beard  on  both  sides,  and  the  pleadings  lasted 
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*  whole  day,  during  which  the  m^jor  was  carousing  with 
his  friends  in  Newgate,  and  boasting  of  tbe  certainty  of  his 
escape,  as  he  bad  only  acted  in  conformity  with  the 
character  of  a  man  of  honour. 

In  the  midst  of  these  delusive  expectations,  a  gentleman 
called,  and  told  iiim  that  eleven  of  tbe  judges  had  decreed 
against  him;  which  greatly  alarmed  him.  How  far  this  was 
the  fact  could  not  then  be  known ;  for  though  the  major 
employed  several  persons  to  wait  at  the  Inn,  to' bring  him 
information,  they  could  learn  nothing  more  than  that  the 
judges  had  broke  up  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  without 
declaring  their  opinion. 

.  Not  many  days  after  this,  the  keeper  of  Newgate  told 
the  major  he  must  double-irori  him,  to  prevent  bis  making 
his  escape;  and  that  he  must  be  removed  to  a  safer  place; 
unless  be  would  pay  for  a  man,  to  attend  him  in  his  room. 
Oneby  was  shocked  at  this  news,  and  asked  the  keeper's 
authority  for  such  a  proceeding  j  but  he  could  obtain  no 
satisfactory  answer. 

He  was  now  loaded  with  irons  ;  and  having  wrote  several 
letters  to  the  judges,  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  to 
which  he  received  no  answer,  he  began  to  be  apprehensive 
that  the  most  serious  consequences  would  result  from  the 
crime  of  which  he  bad  been  guilty. 

The  man  appointed  to  attend  the  major  in  bis  room  was 
one  John  Hooper  (who  was  afterwards  executioner,)  a 
fellow  of  remarkable  drollery,  but  of  such  a  forbidding 
countenance,  that  when  Oneby  first  saw  him^  he  exclaimed, 
"What  the  devil  do  you  bring  this  fellow  here  for? 
li  Whenever  I  look  at  him,  I  shall  think  of  being  hanged." 
Hooper,  however,  by  a  nack  of  telling  stories,  soon  made 
himself  a  very  agreeable  companion  to  the  major. 

At  length  tbe  judges  assembled  again  at  Serjeant's-Inn 
Hall,  and  having  declared  their  opinions  to  each  other,  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  demanded  that  their  lordships 
would  proceed  to  judgment.  Hereupon  the  sense  of  tbe 
bench  was  delivered  to  Mr.  Oneby  by  Lord  Raymond,  who 
said,  that  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  judges  that 
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be  had  bee  a  guilty  of  murder;  and  that  his  declaring  he 
would  "  have  the  blood*'  of  Gower  had  great  weight  in  his 
disfavour. 

To  this  the  major  solemnly  declared  that  he  had  never 
spoken  such  words ;  and  begged  the  interposition  of  the 
judges  with  his  majesty  for  a  pardon.  Lord  Raymond  told 
Mm  it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  deny  the  words,  as  they  were 
returned  in  the  special  verdict;  and  that  the  judges  could 
not  interfere  by  an  application  to  the  king ;  but  that  he 
must  seek  another  channel  through  which  to  solicit  the 
royal  mercy. 

A  few  days  after  this,  judgment  of  death  was  passed 
against  him;  and  he  was  ordered  to  be  executed.  His 
friends  and  relations  exerted  all  their  influence  to  procure 
him  a  pardon;  but  their  intercessions  proved  in  vain.  For 
a  while  he  flattered  himself  that  his  gambling  companions 
would  intercede  in  his  favour,  and  he  made  application  to 
them  accordingly ;  but  none  of  them  interested  themselves 
in  any  degree  to  do  him  service. 

While  the  major  was  in  confinement,  an  author  waited 
on  him,  and  told  him  that  a  pamphlet  was  written  in  hit 
disfavour,  but  that  he  would  exert  his  best  endeavours  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  publication.  It  was  supposed  that  the  author's 
view  was  to  have  learnt  something  from  the  major  that  might 
be  inserted  in  the  pamphlet;  but  failing  to  obtain  any  ma- 
terials by  these  means,  the  book  made  its  appearance  in  a 
few  days. 

This  circumstance  so  inflamed  the  passions  of  Oneby, 
that  he  said,'  "  I  would  die  willingly,  if  I  could  only  get 
an  opportunity  of  being  revenged  on  that  rascally, 
ragged  author;99  and  he  actually  sent  for  him  several 
times,  with  a  view  to  have  given  him  a  drubbing;  but 
the  writer  had  more  sagacity  than  to  do  honour  to  his 
invitation. 

On  the  Saturday  preceding  the  day  that  he  was  ordered 
forexeuution,  an  undertaker  went  to  Newgate,  and  delivered 
him  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  saying,  that 
he  would  wait  below  for  an  answer: 
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*  €i  Honoured  Sir, 

*•  This  is  to  inform  you,  that  I  follow* the  business  of  an 
undertaker  in  Prury-Lane,  where  I  have  lived  many  years, 
and  am  well  known  to  several  of  your  friend*.  As  you  are 
to  die  on  Monday,  and  have  not,  as  I  suppose,  spoke  to  any 
body  else  about  your  funeral,  if  your  honour  shall  think  fit 
to  give  me  orders,  I  will  perform  it  as  cheap,  and  in  as 
decent  a  manner,  as  any  man  alive. 

Your  honour's  unknown 

Humble  servant, 

G.H." 

The  major  had  no  sooner  read  this  letter  than  he  flew 
into  a  violent  passion;  which  being  made  known  to  the 
undertaker,  he  thought  proper  to  decamp,  without  waiting 
for  his  orders. 

When  Hooper  came  at  night  to  attend  Mr.  Oneby,  he 
told  him  of  the  letter  he  had  received  from  the  undertaker; 
and,  in  terms  very  improper  for  his  melancholy  situation, 
expressed  his  resentment  for  the  supposed  affront. 

Every  hope  of  pardon  being  vanished,  this  unhappy  man 
had  recourse  to  the  dreadful*  method  of  evading  the  ignomioy 
of  the  gallows.  On  the  night  of  the  Saturday  last  men- 
*  tioned,  he  went  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock,  and  having  slept  till 
four  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  he  asked  for  a  glass  of 
brandy  and  water,  and  pen,  ink,  and  paper:  and,  sitting  up 
in  the  bed,  wrote  the  following' note : 

"  Cousin  Turvill,  .  . 

"  Give  Mr.  Akerman,  the  turnkey  below  stairs,  half  a 
guinea;  and  Jack,  who  waits  in  my  room,  five  shillings. 
The  poor  deviU  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  me 
since  I  have  been  here." 

Having  delivered  tflis  note  to  his  attendant,  he  begged  to 
be  left  to  his  repose,  that  he  might  be  fit  for  the  reception 
<?f  some  friends  who  were  to  call  on  him.     He  was  accord* 
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ingly  left,  and  a  gentleman  coining  into  bis  apartment 
about  seven  o'clock,  and  the -major's  footman  with  him,  tfe 
called  out  to  the  latter,  "  Who  is  that,  Philip?"  which  were 
the  last  words  he  was  heard  to  speak. 

The  gentleman  approaching  the  bed-side,  found  be  bad 
cut  a  deep  wound  ia  his  wrist  with  a  penknife,  and  was 
drenched  in  blood.  A  surgeon  Was  instantly  sent  for,  but 
he  was  dead  before  his  arrival. 


JOHN  GOW, 

Captain  of  a  notorious  gang  of  Pirattt. 


Executed  at  Execution-dock,  Aug.  1 1,  1799,  for  Piracy. 


A  HIS  unfortunate  man  was  a  native  of  one  of  the 
Orkney  Islands,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  was  instructed 
in  maritime  affairs,  in  which  he  became  so  expert,  that  he 
was  appointed  mate  of  a  ship,  in  which  he  sailed  on  a  voyage 
to  Santa  Cruz. 

When  the  vessel  was  ready  to  Weigh  anchor  from  the 
place  above  mentioned,  the  merchants  who  had  shipped 
goods  on  board  her  came  to  pay  a  parting  visit  to  the 
captain,  and  to  give  him  their  final  instructions. 

On  this  occasion,  the  captain,  agreeable  to  custom, 
entertained  his  company  under  an  awning  on  the  quarter^ 
deck ;  and,  while  they  were  regaling,  some  of  the  sailors 
preferred  a  complaint  of  ill-treatment  they  pretended  to 
have  received,  particularly  with  regard  to-short  allowance. 

The   captain  was  icritated  at  so  undeserved   a  charge, 

which  seemed  calculated  to  prejudice  him  in  the  opinion  of 

bis  employers:    but,  conscious  of  the  uprightness  of   his 

intentions,  he  did  not  reply  in  anger,  but  only  said,  that 

IS  SC 
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there  was  a  steward  on  board,  who  had  the  care  of  the 
provisions,  and  that  all  reasonable  complaints  should  be 
<  redressed :  on  which  the  seamen  retired,  with  apparent 
satisfaction. 

T he  wind  being  fair,  the  captain  directed  bis  men  to 
weigh  anchor  as  soon  as  the  merchants  bad  quitted  the 
vessel.  It  was  observed  that  Patterson,  one  of  the  com- 
plainants, was  very  dilatory  in  executing  his  orders;  on 
which  the  captain  demanded  why  he  did  not  exert  himself 
to  unfurl  the  sails:  to  which  he  made  no  direct  answer; 
but  was  heard  to  mutter,  "  As  we  eat,  so  shall  we  work." 
The  captain  heard  this,  but  look  no  notice  of  it,  as  he  was 
unwilling  to  proceed  to  extremities. 

The  ship  had  no  sooner  sailed,  than  the  captain  con- 
sidered his  situation  as  dangerous,  on  reflecting  that  his 
conduct  had  been  complained  of,  and  his  orders  disobeyed. 
Hereupon  he  consulted  the.  mate,  and  they  agreed  to  deposit 
a  number  of  'small  arms  in  the  cabin,  in  order  to  defend 
themselves  in  case  of  an  attack.  This  precaution  might 
have  been  extremely  salutary,  bat  that  they  spoke  so  loud 
as  to  be  overheard  by  two  of  the  conspirators,  who  were 
on  the  quarter-deck. 

The  captain  likewise  directed  the  mate  to  order  Gow, 
who  was  second*  mate  and  gunner,  to  clean  the  3rms;  a 
circumstance  that  must  plainly  insinuate  to  the  latter  that 
the  conspiracy  was  at  least  suspected. 

Those  who  had  overheard  the  conversation  between  the 
captain  and  mate,  communicated  the  substance  of  it  to 
Gow,  and  the  other  conspirators,  who  thereupon  resolved 
to  carry  the  plan  into  immediate  execution.  Gow,  who  bad 
previously  intended  to  turn  pirate,  thought  the  present  an 
admirable  opportunity,  as  there  were  several  chests  of 
money  on  board  the  ship :  wherefore  he  .proposed  to  his 
companions  that  they  should  immediately  embark  in  the 
cnterprize ;  and  they  determined  to  murder  the  captain,  and 
seize  the  ship. 

Half  of  the  ship's  company  were  regularly  called  to 
prayers  in  the  great  cabin  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
while  the  other  half  were  doing  duty  on  deck;  and,  after 
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service,  those  who  had  been  in  the  cabirt  went  to  rest  ifi 
their  hammocks.  The  Contrivance  was  to  execute  the  plot 
at  this  juncture.  Two  of  the  conspirators  only  remained 
ou  doty :  the  rest  being  among  those  who  retired  to  their 
hammocks. 

Between  nine  and  ten  at  night  a  kind  of  watch-word  was 
given,  which  was,  "  Who  fires  first?"  On  this  some  of  the 
conspirators  left  their  hammocks,  and  going  to  the  cabins  of 
the  surgeon,  chief  mate,  and  supercargo,  they  cut  their 
throats,  while  they  were  asleep. 

The  surgeon  finding  himself  violently  wounded,  quitted 
his  bed,  and  soon  afterwards  dropped  on  the  floor  and 
expired.  The  mate  and  supercargo  held  their  hands  on 
their  throats,  and  going  on  the  quarter-deck,  solicited  a 
momentary  respite,  to  recommend  their  souls  to  Heaven : 
but  even  this  favour  was  denied  ;  for  the  villains,  who  found 
their  knives  had  failed  to  destroy  them,  dispatched  them 
with  pistols* 

The  captain  hearing  a  noise,  demanded  the  occasion  of  it, 
The  boatswain  replied  that  he  did  not  know;  but'he  was 
apprehensive  that  some  of  the  men  bad  either  fallen  or  been 
thrown  overboard.  The  captain  hereupon  went  to  look 
over  the  ship's  side,  on  which  t  wo  of  the  murderers  followed, 
and  tried  to  throw  him  into  the  9ea;  but  he  disengaged 
himself,  and  turned  about  to  take  a  view  of  them ;  when 
one  of  them  cut  his  throat,  but  not  so  as  to  kill  him  ;  for  he 
now  solicited  mercy;  but,  instead  of  granting  it,  the  other 
stabbed  him  in  the  back  with  a  dagger,  and  would  have 
repeated  his  blow  ;  but  he  had  struck  with  such  force,  that 
he  could  not  draw  back  the  weapon. 

At  this  instant  Gow,  who  bad  been  assisting  in  the 
murders  between  the  decks,  came  019  the  quarter-deck,  and 
fired  a  brace  of  balls  into  the  captain's  body,  which  put  a 
period  to  his  life. 

The  execrable  villains  concerned  in  this  tragical  affair 
having  thrown  all  the  -dfad  bodies  overboard,  Gow  wag 
unanimously  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  %hip* 

Those  of  the  sailors  vrb©  bad  not  been  engaged- in  the 
conspiracy  secreted  themselves,  suoie  in  the  shroud^  some 
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under  tbe  stores,  in  dreadful  apprehension  of  sharing  the 
fate  o£  the  captain  and  their  murdered  companions. 

Gow  now  assembled  his  associates  on  the  quarter-deck, 
appointed  them  their  different  stations  on  board,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  commence  pirates.  The  new  captain  now  directed 
that  the  men  who  had  concealed  themselves  should  be  in- 
formed that  no  danger  would  happen  to  them  if  they  did 
hot  interfere  to  oppose  the  new  government  of  the  ship,  bat 
keep  such  stations  as  were  assigned  tbem. 

The  men,  whose  terrors  bad  taught  tbem  to  expect  im- 
mediate death,  were  glad  to  comply  with  these  terms;  but 
the  pirates,  to  enforce  obedience  to  their  orders,  appointed 
two  men  to  attend  with  drawn  cutlasses,  to  terrify  tbe 
others  into  submission. 

Gow  and  his  companions  now  divided  the  most  valuable 
effects  in  the  cabin ;  and  then  ordering  liquor  to  be  brought 
on  tbe  quarter-deck,  they  consumed  tbe  night  in  drinking, 
while  those  unconnected  in  the  conspiracy  bad  tbe  care  of 
working  the  ship. 
^  The  ship's  crew  originally  consisted  of  twenty-four  men, 
of  wbom  four  had  been  murdered,  and  eight  were  con- 
spirators ;  and  before  morning  four  of  the  other  men  bad 
approved  of  the  proceedings  of  tbe  pirates?  so  that  there 
were  only  eight  remaining  in  opposition  to  the  newly 
usurped  authority. 

On  the  following  day,  the  new  captain  summoned  these 
eight  men  to  attend  bim,  and  telling  them  he  was  determined 
to  go  on  a  cruizing  voyage,  said,  that  they  should  be  well 
treated  if  they  were  disposed  to  act  in  concert  with  tbe  rest 
of  the  crew.  He  said,  that  every  man  should  fare  in  tbe 
same  manner,  and  that  good  order  and  discipline  was  all 
that  would  be  required.  He  said  further,  that  the  captain's 
inhumanity  had  produced  the  consequences  which  had  hap- 
pened: that  those  who  had  not  been  concerned  in  tbe 
'  conspiracy  bad  no  reason  to  fear  any  ill  consequences  from 
it :  that  they  had  only  to  discharge  their  duty  as  seaman, 
and  every  man  should  be  rewarded  according  to  his  merit 
To  this  address  these  unfortunate  honest  men  made  no 
kind  of  reply;  and  Gow  interpreted  their  silence  into  an 
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assent  of  measures,  which  it  was  not  in  their  power  to 
oppose.  After  this  declaration  of  the  will  of  the  new 
captain,  they  were  permitted  to  range  the  ship  at  their 
pleasure ;  but  as  some  of  them  appeared  to  act  very  re- 
luctantly, a  strict  eye  was  kept  on  their  conduct ;  for,  as 
guilt  is  ever  suspicious,  the  pirates  were  greatly  appre- 
hensive of  being  brought  to  justice  by  means  of  some  of 
these  men. 

A  man  named  Williams  now  acted  as  lieutenant  of  the 
vessel ;  and,  being  distinguished  by  the  ferocity  of  his 
nature,  be  had  au  opportunity  of  exerting  his  cruelty  by 
beating  the  unhappy  men,  a  privilege  that  he  did  not  fail  to 
exert  with  a  degree  of  severity  that  must  render  his  memory 
detestable. 

The  ship  thus  seized  had  been  called  the  George  Galley, 
but  the  pirates  gave  her  the  name  of  the  Revenge ;  and 
having  mounted  several  guns,  they  steered  towards  Spain 
and  Portugal,  in  expectation  of  making  a  capture  of  wine,, 
of  which  article  tbey  were  greatly  deficient. 

They  soon  made  prize  of  an  English  vessel,  laden  with 
fish,  bound  from  Newfoundland  to  Cadiz ;  but  having  no 
use  for  the  cargo,  they  took  out  the  captain  and  four  men, 
who  navigated  the  ship,  which  they  sunk. 

One  of  the  seamen  whom  they  took  out  of  the  captured 
vessel  was  named  James  Belvin,  a  man  admirably  calculated 
for  their  purpose,  as  be  was  by  nature  cruel,  and  by  practice 
hardened  in  that  cruelty.  He  said  to  Gow,  that  he  was 
willing  to  erfter  fnto  all  his  schemes,  for  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  practice  of  acts  of  barbarity.  This  man  was 
thought  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  crew,  as  several  of  the 
others  appeared  to  act  from  motives  of  fear,  rather  than  of 
inclination. 

The  next  vessel  taken  by  the  pirates  was  a  Scotch  ship 
.bound  to  Italy  with  pickled  herrings;  but  this  cargo,  like 
the  former,  being  of  no  u*e  to  them,  they  sunk  the  vessel, 
having  first   taken  out  the  men,  arms,  ammunition,   and  ' 
stores. 

After  cruizing  eight  or  ten-  days,  they  saw  a  vessel  about 
the  size  of  their  own,  to  which  tiiey  gave  chase.     She 
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heisted  French  colours,  and  crowded  all  her  sail  in  order  to 
get  clear  of  them ;  and,  after  a  chace  of  three  days  and 
nights,  they  lost  the  French  vessel  in  a  fog. 

Being  distressed  for  water,  they  now  steered  towards  the 
Madeira  Islands,  of  which  they  came  in  sight  in  two  days, 
but  not  thinking  it  prudent  to  enter  the  harbour,  tbey 
steered  off  and  on  for  several  days,  in  expectation  of  making 
prize  of  some  Portuguese  or  Spanish  vessel,  but  their  ex* 
pectations  were  frustrated. 

Their  distress  increasing,  they  stood  in  for  the  harbour, 
and  brought  the  ship  to  an  anchor,  but  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  shore.  This  being  done,  they  sent  seven 
taen,  well  armed,  in  a  boat,  with  instructions  to  board  a 
ship,  cut  her  cables,  and  bring  her  off;  but,  if  they  failed 
in  this,  they  were  to  attempt  to  make  prize  of  wine  and 
water,  conveying  it  in  the  boats  tq  the  ships.  But  both 
these  schemes  were  frustrated,  since  it  was  easily  known, 
from  the  distance  they  lay  at,  that  they  were  pirates* 

When  they  had  cruised  off  for  some  days,  tbey  found 
themselves  in  such  distress,  that  it  became  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  seek  immediate  relief;  on  wbieh  they  sailed  to 
Port  Santa,  a  Portuguese  settlement,  at  the  distance  of 
about  ten  leagues. 

On  their  arrival  off  this  place,  they  sent  their  boat  on 
^hore,  with  a  present  of  salmon  and  herrings  for  the  go- 
vernor, and  the  name  of  a  port  to  which  they  pretended  to 
be  bound.  The  persons  sent  on  shore  were  Civilly  treated 
by  the  governor,  who  accompanied  some  of  his  friends  on 
board  the  ship.  Gow  and  his  associates  received  the 
governor  very  politely,  and  entertained  him  and  bis  com* 
pany  in  the  most  hospitable  manner;  but  the  boat  belonging 
to  the  pirates  not  coming  on  board  with  some  provisions 
they  had  expected,  and  the  governor  and  his  attendants 
preparing  to  depart,  Gow  and  his  people  threatened  to  take 
away  their  lives,  unless  they  instantly  furnished  them  with 
what  they  required. 

The  surprize  of  the  Portuguese  governor  and  his  friends 
on  this  occasion  is  not  to  be  expressed..  They  dreaded 
instant  death,  and,  with  every  sign  of  extreme  fear,  solicited 
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that  their  fives  might  be  spared.  Gow  being  peremptory 
in  his  demands,  the  governor  sent  a  boat  repeatedly  on 
shore,  till  the  pirates  were  furnished  with  such  articles  as 
they  wanted. 

This  business  being  ended,  the  Portuguese  were  permitted 
to  depart,  and  the  pirates  determined  to  steer  towards  the 
coast  of  Spain,  where  they  soon  arrived.  After  cruising 
a  few  days  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  they  fell  in  with  an 
English  vessel  bound  from  the  coast  of  Guinea  to  America, 
with  slaves ;  but  had  been  obliged  to  put  into  the  port  of 
Lisbon':  however,  it  would  have  been  of  no  use  for  them  to 
have  made  capture  of  such  a  vessel:  yet  they  did  take  it, 
and  putting  on  board  the  captain  and  men  they  had  here- 
tofore taken,  and  taking  out  all  the  provisions,  and  some  of 
the  sails,  they  left  the  snip  to  proceed  on  her  voyage. 

Failing  in  with  a  French  ship  laden  with  wine,  oil,  and 
fruit,  they  took  out  the  lading,  and  gave  the  vessel. to  the 
Scotch  captain,  in  return  for  the  ship  which  they  had  sunk. 
The  Scotchman  was  likewise  presented  with -some  valuable 
articles,  and  permitted -to  take  his  men  to  sail  with  him  ;  all 
of  whom  did  so,  except  one,  who  continued  with  the  pirates 
through  choice. 

The  day  previous  to  this  affair ;  they  observed  a  French 
ship  bearing  down  towards  them,  on  which  Gow  ordered 
his  people  to  lay  to ;  but  observing  that  the  vessel  mounted 
two  and  thirty  guns,  and  seemed  proportionably  full  of 
men,  be  assembled  his  people,  and  observed  to  them,  that 
it  would  be  madness  in  them  to  think  of  engaging  so 
superior  a  force. 

The  crew  in  general  were  of  Gow's  opinion  ;  but  Wil- 
liams, the  lieutenant,  said,  that  Gow  was  a  coward,  and 
unworthy  to  command  the  vessel.  The  fact  is,  that  Gow 
possessed  somewhat  of  calm  courage,  while  Williams's  im- 
petuosity was  of  the  most  brutal  kind.  The  latter,  after 
behaving  in  the  most  abusive  manner,  demanded  that  the 
former  should  give  orders  for  fighting  the  vessel ;  but  Gow 
refusing  to  comply,  the  other  presented  his  pistol  to  shoot 
him;  but  it  only  flashed  in  the  pan. 

This  being  observed  by  two  of  the  pirates,  named  Winter 
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and  Patterson,  they  both  fired  at  Williams,  when  one  of 
them  wounded  him  in  the  arm,  and  the  other  in  tbe  belly. 
He  dropped  as  soon  as  the  pieces  were  discharged,  ancj  the 
other  seamen  thinking  he  was  dead,  were  about  to  throw 
him  overboard,  when,  he  suddenly  sprang  on  his  feet, 
jumped  into  the  hold,  and  swore  be  would  set  fire  to  the 
powder-room  ;  and  as  his  pistol  was  yet  loaded,  there  was 
every  reason  to  think  he  would  actually  have  done  so,  if  he 
bad  not  been  instantly  seized,  and  his  hands  chained  behind 
him,  in  which  condition  he  was  put  among  tbe  French 
prisoners,  who  were'  terrified  at  the  sight  of  him ;  for  the 
,  savage  ferocity  and  barbarity  of  his  nature  is  not  to  be 
.  described ;  it  being  a  common  practice  with  him  to  beat 
the  prisoners  in  tbe  severest  manner,  for  hi*  diversion,  (as 
he  called  it,)  and  then  threatened  to  murder  them. 

No  engagement  happened  with  the  French  ship,  which 
held  on  her  way  ;  and  two  days  afterwards  tbe  pirates  took 
a  ship  belonging  to  Bristol,  which  was  laden  with  salt-fisb, 
and  bound  from  Newfoundland  to  Oporto.  -Having  taken 
out  the  provisions,  and  many  of  the  stores,  they  compelled 
two  of  the  crew  to  sail  with  them,  and  then  put  tbe  French 
prisoners  on  board  the  newly  captured  vessel,  which  was 
just  on  the  point  of  sailing,  when  they  began  to  reflect  in 
what  manner  that  execrable  villain,  Williams,  should  be 
disposed  of. 

At  length  it  was  determined  to  put  him  on  board  the 
Bristol  ship,  the  commander  of  which  was  desired  to  turn 
him  over  to  the  first  English  man  of  war  he  should  meet 
with,  that  he  should  experience  the  justice  due  to  his 
crimes;  and  in  the  mean  time  to  keep  him  in  the  strictest 
confinement. 

The  cruelty  of  Williams's  disposition  has  been  already 
mentioned,  and  the  following  is  the  most  striking  instance  of 
it.  Among  tbe  arguments  used  by  Gow  against  engaging 
the  French  ship,  one  was,  that  they  had  already  more 
prisoners  than  they  had  proper  accommodation  for,  on 
which  Williams  proposed,  that  those  in  their  possession 
might  be  brought  up  singly,  their  throats  cut,  and  their 
bodies  thrpwn  overboard;  but  Gow  said,  there  had  been 
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too  much  blood  spilt  already :    for  this  was  too  horrid  a 
proposal  for  even  pirates  to  consent  to. 

The  fact  is,  that  Williams  would  have  heen  hanged  at  the 
yard-arm,  if  an  opportunity  had  not  offered  of  putting  him 
onboard  the  Bristol  ship.  When  he  learnt  their  intention 
respecting  him,  he  earnestly  besought  a  reconciliation ;  but 
this  being  refused  him,  and  he  being  brought  on  deck  in 
irons,  he  begged  to  be  thrown  overboard,  as  he  was  certain 
of  an  ignominious  death  on  his  arrival  in  England  ;  but 
even  this  poor  favour  was  denied  him ;  and  his  companions 
only  wished  him  "  a  good  voyage  to  the  gallows." 

When  the  captain  of  the  Bristol  ship  reached  the  port  of 
Lisbon,  he  delivered  his  pn sorter  on  board  an  English  man 
of  war,  which  conveyed  him  to  England,  where  he  had 
afterwards  the  fate  of  being  hanged  along  with  his  com- 
panions, as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

As  soon  as  the  Bristol  ship  had  left  them,  Gow  and  his 
crew  began  to  reflect  on  their  situation.  They  were  ap- 
prehensive, that  as  soon  as  intelligence  of  their  proceedings 
reached  Portugal,  some  ships  would  be  sent  in  pursuit  of 
them.  Hereupon  tbey  called  a  kind  of  council,  in  which 
every  one  gave  his  opinion,  as  dictated  by  his  hopes  of 
profit,  or  by  his  fears. 

Some  of  them  advised  going  to  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
others  to  North- America,  and  others  again  to  the  West 
Indies ;  but  Gow  proposed  to  sail  to  the  isles  of  Orkney, 
on  the  north  of  Scotland,  where,  he  said,  they  might  dispose 
of  their  effects,  and  retire,  and  live  on  the  produce.  To 
induce  his  people  to  comply  with  this  proposal,  Gow  repre- 
sented that  they  were  much  in  want  of  water,  and  provisions 
of  every  kind ;  that  their  danger  would  be  great,  if  they 
continued  longer  on  the  high  seas;  and  above  all,  that  it 
was  highly  necessary  for  them  to  repair  their  ship,  which 
they  could  not  do  with  any  degree  of  safety  in  a  southern 
port. 

He  likewise  said,  that  if  any  ships  should  be  dispatched 

in  quest  of  them,  they  would  not  think  of  searching  for 

them  in  a  northern  latitude,  so  that  their  voyage  that  way 

would  be  safe ;  and  if  they  would  follow  his  directions, 
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much  booty  might  be  obtained  by  plundering  the  houses 
of  the  gentlemen  residing  near  the  sea-coast.  The  danger 
of  alarming  the  country  was  objected  to  these  proposals; 
but  Gow  said,  that  they  should  be  able  to  dispatch  all  their 
business,  and  sail  again,  before  sueh  an  event  could  happen. 

Apparently  convinced  by  this  reasoning,  they  steered 
northward",  and  entering  a  bay  of  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands, 
pow  assembled  his  crew,  and  instructed  them,  what  tale 
they  should  tell  to  the  country  people,  to  prevent  suspicion: 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  might,  for  the  present,  have 
escaped  detection,  if  bis  instructions  bad  been  literally 
obeyed. 

These  instructions  werei  to  say  they  were  bound  from 
Cadiz  to  Stockholm,  but  contrary  winds  driving  them  past 
the  Sound,  till  it  was  filled  with  ice,  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  putting  it  io  to  clean  their  ship ;  and  that  they 
would  pay  ready  money  for  such  articles  as  they  stood  in 
need  of. 

It  happened  that  a  smuggling  vessel  lay  at  this  time  io 
the  bay.  It  belonged  to  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  and,  being  laden 
with  brandy  and  wine  from  France,  had  come  north-ahtottf, 
to  steer  clear  of  the  Custom- House  cutters.  In  their  present 
situation  Gow  thought  prudent  to  exchange  goods  with 
the  commander  of  the  vessel ;  though  in  any  other  he  would 
hardly  have  been  s6  ceremonious.  A  Swedish  vessel  enter- 
ing the  bay  two  days  afterwards,  Gow  likewise  exchanged 
some  goods  with  the  captain* 

Now  it  was  that  the  fate  of  the  pirates  seemed  to  be  ap- 
proaching ;  for  such  of  the  men  as  had  been  forced'into  the 
service  began  to  think  how  they  should  effect  their  escape, 
and  secure  themselves,  by  becoming  evidence  against  tbeir 
dissolute  companions. 

When  the  boat  went  ashore  one  evening,  a  young  fellow, 
who  had  been  compelled  to  take  part  with  the  pirates,  g<* 
away  from  the -rest  of  the  boat's  crew,  and,  after  laying 
concealed  some  time  at  a  farm-house,  hired. a  person  to 
shew  him  the  road  to  Kirkwall,  the  principal  place  on  the 
islands,  about  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  bay  where  the 
ship  lay  at  anchor.    Here  he  applied  to  a  magistrate,  said 
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he  had  been  forced  into  the  service,  and  begged  that  he 
might  be  entitled  to  the  protection,  of  the  law,  as  the  fear 
of  death  alone  had  induced  him  to  be  connected  with  the 
pirates. 

Having  given  information  of  what  he  knew  of  their 
irregular  proceedings,  the  sheriff  issued  his  precepts  to  the 
constables  and  other  peace  officers  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
people,  to  assist  in  bringing  siich  villains  to  justice. 

About  this  juncture,  ten  of  Gow's  sailors,  who  had  like- 
wise taken  an  involuntary  part  with  the  pirates,  seized  the 
long-boat,  and  having  made  the  main  land  of  Scotland, 
coasted  the  country  till  they  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  where 
they  were  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  being  pirates. 

Notwithstanding  these  alarming  circumstances,  Gow  was 
so  careless  of  his  own  safety,  that  he  did  not  put  imme- 
diately to  sea,  but  resolved  to  plunder  the  bouses  of  the 
gentlemen  on  the  coast,  to  furnish  himself  with  fresh 
provisions* 

In  pursuapce  of  this  resolution  he  sent  his  boatswain 
and  tea  armed  men  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Houeyman,  high, 
sheriff  of  the  county ;  and,  the  master  being  absent,  the 
servants  opened  the  door  without  suspicion.  Nine  of  the 
gang  went  into  the  house  to  search  for  treasure,  while  the 
tenth  was  left  to  guard  the  door.  The  sight  of  men  thus 
armed  occasioned  much  terror  to  Mrs.  Honey  man  and  her 
daughter,  who  shrieked  with  dreadful  apprehensions  for 
their  personal  safety;  but  the  pirates,  employed  in  the 
search  of  plunder,  had  no  idea  of  molesting  the  ladies. 

Mrs.  Honey  man,  running  to  the  door,  saw  the  man  who 
stood  guard  there,  whom  she  asked  what  couRT  be  the 
mewing  of  the  outrage,  to  which  he  calmly  replied  that 
they  were  pirates,  and  bad  come  thither  only  to  ransack  the 
house.  Recollecting  that  she  had  a  considerable  quantity 
of  gold  in  a  bag,  she  returned  and  put  it  iu  her  lap,  and  ran 
by  the  man  at  the  door,  who  had  no  idea  but  that  the  wish, 
to  preserve  her  life  occasioned  her  haste. 

The  boatswain  missing  this  part  of  the  expected  treasure, 
declared  that  he  would  destroy  the  family  writings:  but  this 
being  overheard  by  Miss  Honeyaian,  she  threw  the  writings 
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out  of  the  window,  and  jumping  out  after  them,  escaped 
unhurt,  and  carried  them  off.  In  the  interim  'the  pirates 
seized  the  linen,  plate,  and  other  valuable  articles,  and  then 
walked  in  triumph  to  their  boat,  compelling  one  of  the 
servants  to  play  before  them  on  the  bagpipes. 

On  the  following  day  they  weighed  anchor ;  but  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  came  again  to  an  anchor,  near 
another  island.  Here  the  boatswain  and  some  men  were 
sent  on  shore  in  search  of  plunder,  but  did  not  obtain  any. 
However,  they  met  with  two  women,  whom  they  conveyed 
to  the  ship,  where  they  detained  them  three  days,  and 
treated  them  in  so  shocking  a  manner,  that  one  of  them 
expired  soon  after  they  had  put  them  on  shore. 

This  atrocious  offence  was  no  sooner  committed  than 
they  sailed  to  an  island  called  Calf-sound,  with  an  intention 
of  robbing  the  house  of  Mr.  Fea,  who  had  been  an  old 
school  fellow  with  Gow.  This  house  was  the  rather  pitched 
upon,  as  Gow  supposed  that  Mr.  Fea  could  not  have  yet  heard 
of  the  transactions  at  Mr.  Honeyman's ;  but  in  this  he  was 
mistaken :  though  Fea  could  not  oppose  the  pirates  on  that 
occasion,  on  account  of  the  indisposition  of  his  wife. 

Mr.  Fea's  bouse  was  situated  near  the  sea-shore :  he  had 
only  six  servants  at  home  when  the  pirates  appeared  off  the 
coast ;  and  these  were  by  no  means  equal  to  a  contest  with 
the  plunderers.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that 
the  tide  runs  so  high  among  these  island,  and  beats  with 
such  force  against  the  rocks,  that  the  navigation  is  fre- 
quently attended  with  great  danger. 

Gow  who  had  not  boats  to  assist  him  in  an  emergency, 
and  was  unskilled  in  the  navigation  of  those  seas,  made  a 
blunder  in  turning  into  the  bay  of  Calf-Sound  ;  for  standing 
too  near  the  point  of  a  small  island  called  the  Calf,  the 
vessel  was  in  the  utmost  danger  of  being  ruti  on  shore. 
This  little  island  was  merely  a  pasture  for  sheep  belonging 
to  Mr.  Fea,  who  had  at  that  time  six  hundred  feeding  on  it. 

Gow  having  cast  his  anchor  too  near  the  shore,  so  that 
the  wind  could  not  bring  him  off,  sent  a  boat  with  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Fea,  requesting  that  he  would  lend  him  another  boat, 
to  assist  him  in  heaving  off  the  ship,  by  carrying  out  an 
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anchor ;  and  assuring  him  that  he  would  not  do  the  least 
injury  to  any  individual. 

As  Gow's  messenger  did  not  see  Mr.  Fea's  boat,  the  lattej 
gave  him  an  evasive  answer,  and,  on  the  approach  of  night, 
ordered  his  servants  to  sink  his  own  boat,  and  hide  the  sails 
and  rigging. 

While  they  were  obeying  this  order,  five  of  Gow's  men 
came  on  shore  in  the' boat,  and  proceeded,  doubly  armed, 
towards  Fea's  house.  Hereupon  the  latter  advanced  towards 
them  with  an  assurance  of  friendship,  and  begged  that  they 
would  not  enter  the  house,  for  that  his  wife  was  exceedingly 
ill ;  that  the  idea  of  their  approach  had  greatly  alarmed  her, 
and  that  the  sight  of  them  might  probably  deprive  her  of 
life.  The  boatswain  replied,  that  they  had  no 'design  to 
terrify  Mrs.  Fea,  or  any  other  person ;  but  that  the  q»pst 
rigorous  treatment  must  be  expected,  if  the  use  of  the  boat 
was  denied  them. 

Mr.  Fea  represented  how  dangerous  it  would  be  for  him 
to  assist  them,  on  aqcount  of  the  reports  circulated  to  their 
discredit ;  but  he  offered  to  entertain  them  at  an  adjacent 
alehouse,  and  they  accepted  the  invitation,  as  they  observed 
that  he  had  no  company.  While  they  were  drinking,  Mr. 
Fea  ordered  his  servants  to  destroy  their  boat,  and  when 
they  had  done  so,  to  call  him  hastily  out  of  the  company, 
and  inform  him  of  it. 

These  orders  were  exactly  complied  with ;  and,  when  he 
had  left  the  pirates,  he  directed  six  men,  well  armed,  to 
station  themselves  behind  a  hedge,  and  if  they  observed 
him  to  come  alone  with  the  boatswain,  instantly  to  seize 
him:  but  jf  he  came  with  all  the  five  desperadoes,  he  would 
walk  forward,  so  as  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  firing 
without  wounding  himself. 

After  giving  these  orders,  Fea  returned  to  the  company, 
'whom  he  invited  to  bis  house,  on  the  promise  of  their  be- 
having peaceably,  and  said  he  would  make  them  heartily 
welcome.  They  all  expressed  a  readiness  to  attend  him,  in 
the  hope  of  getting  ,the  boat :  but  he  told  them  be  would 
rather  have  the  boatswain's  company  only,  and  would  after* 
wards  .send  for  his  companions* 
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This  being  agreed  to,  the  boatswain  set  forward  with  two 
braqe  of  pistols,  and  walked  with  Mr.  Fea  till  they  came  lo 
the  hedge  where  his  men  were  concealed,  he  then  seised 
him  by  the  collar,  while  the  others  took  him  into  custody 
before  be  had  time  to  make  any  defence.  The  boatswain 
called  aloud  for  his  meq :  but  Mr.  Fea,  forcing  a  band* 
kerchief  into  his  mouth,  bound  him  hand  and  foot,  and  then 
left  one  of  his  own  people  to  guard  him,  while  himself  and 
the  rest  went  back  to  the  public  house. 

There  being  two  doors  to  the  house,  they  went  some  to 
the  one  and  some  to  the  other,  and  rushing  in  at  once,  they 
made  prisoners  of  the  other  four  men,  before  they  had  time 
to  have  recourse  to  their  arms  for  defence. 

The  fire  pirates  being  thus  in  custody,  were  sent  to  an 
adjacent  village,  and  separately  confined,  and  in  the  interim 
Mr.  Fea  sent  messengers  round  the  island,  to  acquaint  tbe 
inhabitants  with  what  had  been  done;  to  desire  them  to 
haul  their  br*ats  on  tbe  beach,  that  the  pirates  should  not 
swim  to,  and  steal  them ;  and  to  request  that  no  person 
would  venture  to  row  within  reach  of  the  pirates9  guns. 

On  the  following  day  the  wind  shifted  to  the  north-west, 
and  blew  hard,  on  which  the  pirates  conceived  hopes  of 
getting  out  to  sea;  but  the  person  employed  to  cut  tbe 
cable  missing  some  of  his  strokes,  the  ship's  way  was 
checked,  she  turned  round,  and  the  cable  parting,  tbe  '  i 
vessel  was  driven  on  Calf-Island. 

Reduced  to  this  dilemma,  without  even  a  boat  to  assist  in 
getting  off  the  ship,  Gow  hung  out  a  white  flag,  as  an  inti- 
mation that  he  was  willing  to  treat  on  friendly  terms:  but 
Mr.  Fea,  having  now  little  doubt  of  securing  the  pirates, 
wrote  to  Gow,  and  told  him  that  he  had  been  compelled  to 
make  prisoners  of  his  men  on  account  of  their  insolent 
behaviour.  He  likewise  told  him,  that  the  whole  country 
was  alarmed,  and  tbat  the  most  probable  chance  of  securing  < 
his  own  life,  would  be  by  surrendering,  and  becoming  an  ] 
evidence  against  his  accomplices. 

Four  armed  men  in  an  open  boat  carried  this  letter  to 
Gow,  who  sent  for  answer  that  be  would  give  goods  to  the 
value  of  a  thousand  pounds  to  be  assisted  in  his  escape:  but 
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if  this  should  be  refused,  be  would  set  fire  to  the  ship, 
rather  than  become  a  prisoner.     He  even  said  that  he  would 
trust  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  if  Mr.  Fea  would  indulge  ' 
him  with  a  boat. 

On  reading  this  letter,  Fea  determined  to  persuade  him 
to  submit,  and  therefore  took  four  men  well  armed,  in  a 
boat,  and  rowed  towards  the  ship:  but  he  previously  placed 
a  man  with  a  flag  in  his  hand  at  the  top  of  his  house,  to 
make  such  signals  as  might  be  proper  to  prevent  his  falling 
a  sacrifice  to  any  artifice  of  the  pirates. 

The  instructions  given  to  the  servant  were,  that  he  should 
wave  the  flag  once,  if  he  saw  one  of  the  pirates  swim 
towards  the  shore :  but  if  he  beheld  four  or  more  of  them, 
be  should  wave  it  constantly,  till  his  master  got  out  of 
danger.  Mr.  Fea  rowing  forwards,  spoke  through  a  trumpet, 
asking  Gow  to  come  orv  shore,  and  talk  with  him,  which  the 
latter  said  he  would.  Hereupon  Fea  lay  to,  in  waiting  for 
him ;  but  at  this  juncture  he  saw  a  man  swimming  from  the 
ship,  with  a  white  flag  in  his  hand,  on  which  the  man  on  the 
bouse  Waved  his  flag :  but  soon  afterwards  he  was  observed 
to  wave  it  continually,  on  which  Mr.  Fea's  boat  retired,  and 
those  in  her  presently  saw  five  more  of  the  pirates  swimming 
towards  them ;  but  they  returned  to  the  ship  as  soon  as  they 
saw  the  others  were  aware  of  the  artifice. 

The  first  pirate,  who  carried  the  white  flag,  now  retired 
to  a  corner  of  the  island,  and  calling  to  Mr.  Fea,  told  hirn 
that  "  the  captain  had  sent  him  a  bottle  of  brandy.9'  Fea 
replied  that  he  hoped  to  see  Gow  hanged,  and  that  he  was 
inclined  to  shoot  the  messenger  for  his  insolence ;  on  which 
the  fellow  decamped  with  great  precipitation* 

Soon  after  this  Gow  wrote  a  most  humble  letter  to  Mrs. 
Fea,  imploring  her  interference  in  his  behalf;  and  though 
she  had  determined  not  to  interest  herself  in  his  favour,  yet 
he  resolved  to  go  on  shore ;  and,  taking  a  white  flag  in  hi* 
hand,  he  made  signals  for  a  parley;  on  which  Mr.  Fea  sent 
some  armed  men  to  seize  him  living  or  dead. 

On  their  meeting,  Gow  insisted  that  one  of  the  metf 
should  be  left  as  a  hostage ;  and  this  circumstance  being 
seen  by  Mr.  Fea,  from  the  windows  of  bis  house,  he  sailed 
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over  to  the  island,  where  be  reprimanded  his  people  for 
delivering  the  hostage  ;  and  likewise  told  Gow  that  he  was 
his  prisoner.  Gow/replied,  that  could  not  be,  sioce  a  hostage 
had  been  delivered  for  him. 

To  this  Mr.  Fea  replied,  that  he  had  issued  no  orders  for 
delivering  the  hostage,  and  that  the  man  who  had  foolishly 
engaged  himself  as  such  must  submit  to  the  consequence; 
but  hie  advised  Gow,  for  his  own  sake,  to  make  signals,  that 
the  man  might  obtain  his  liberty.  This  Gow  refused  to  do; 
but  Fea  made  signals  which  deceived  the  pirates,  two  of 
whom  came  on  shore  with  the  man,  and  were  instantly 
taken  into  custody.  Gow  was  now  disarmed  of  his  sword, 
and  made  prisoner,  after  begging  to  be  shot  with  his  sword 
in  his  possession. 

The  leader  of  the  gang  being  thus  secured,  Mr.  Fea  bad 
recourse  to  stratagem  to  get  all  the  rest  into  his  power.  He 
now  compelled  Gow  to  make  signals  for  some  of  them  to 
come  on  shore,  which  they  readily  did,  and  were  appre- 
hended by  men  concealed  to  take  them  as  they  arrived. 

Fea  now  insinuated  to  Gow,  that  be  would  let  him  have 
a  boat  to  escape,  if  he  would  send  for  his  carpenter  to  repair 
it,  and  to  bring  with  him  two  or  three  hands  to  assist  him : 
Gow  complied ;  the  men  came  off,  and  were  severally 
seized :  but  as  there  were  other  people  still  on  board,  Mr. 
Fea  had  recourse  to  the  following  contrivances  to  get  them 
into  his  possession.  He  directed  his  own  servants  to  provide 
hammers,  nails,  &c.  and  make  a  pretence  of  repairing  the 
boat;  and  while  this  was  doing,  told  Gow  to  send  for  his 
men,  since  he  mu?*  have  possession  of  the  ship  before  he 
would  deliver  up  the  boat. 

The  pirates,  on  receiving  their  late  captain's  orders  to 
come  oo  shore,  were  very  doubtful  bow  to  apt ;  but,  after  a 
short  debate,  and  having  no  officers  to  command  them,  they 
shared  what  money  they  possessed,  and,  coming  on  shore, 
were  all  taken  into  custody. 

Thus,  by  an  equal  exertion  of  courage,  conduct,  and 
artifice,  did  Mr.  Fea  secure  these  dangerous  men,  twenty- 
eight  in  number,  without  a  single  man  being  killed  or 
wounded;  and  only  with  the  aid  of  a  few  countrymen;  a 
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force  apparently  very  insufficient  to  the  accomplishment  of 
sucb  a  business. 

When  all  the  prisoners  were  properly  secured,  Mr.  Fea 
sent  an  express  to  Edinburgh)  requesting  that  proper  per* 
sons  might  be  sent  to  conduct  them  to  that  city.  In  the 
interim,  Mr.  Fea  took  an  inventory  of  all  the  effects  in  the 
ship,  to  be  appropriated  as  the  government  might  direct. 

Six  articles,  of  which  the  following  are  a  copy,  were 
found  on  board  the  ship,  in  Gow's  hand* writing.  It  is  con- 
jectured, that  while  they  were  entangled  among  the  rocks  of 
the  Orkney  Islands,  these  articles  were  hastily  drawn  up, 
and  arose  froRi  their  distressed  situation. 

I.  That  every  man  shall  obey  his  commander  in  all  re- 
spects as  if  the  ship  was  his  own,  and  as  if  he  received 
monthly  wages. 

IL  That  no  mai  shall  give,  or  dispose  of,  the  ships  pro* 
visions;  but  every  one  shall  have  an  equal  share. 

III.  That  no  man  shall  open  or  declare  to  any  person  or 
persons,  who  they  are,  or  what  designs  they  are  upon ;  and 
any  persons  so  offending  shall  be  punished  with  immediate 
death, 

IV.  That  no  man  shall  go  on  shore  till  the  ship  is  off  the 
ground,  and  in  readiness  to  put  to  sea* 

V.  That  every  man  shall  keep  bis  watch  night  and  day  ; 
and  at  the  hour  of  eight  in  the  evening  every  one  shall  re* 
tire  from  gaming  and  drinking,  in  order  to  attend  to  his 
respective  station. 

VI.  Every  person  who  shall  offend  against  any  of  these 
article*  shall  be  punished  with  death,  or  in  sock  other 
manner  as  the  ship's  company  shall  think  proper. 

The  express  from  Mr.  Fea  being  arrived  at  Edinburgh, 
another  was  forwarded  to  London,  to  learn  the  royal  plea- 
sure respecting  the  disposal  of  the  pirates ;  and  the  answer 
brought  was,  that  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  should  immediately 
(en d  them  to  London,  in  order  to  their  being  tried  by  a 
xnirt  of  admiralty,  to  be  held  for  that  purpose. 

When  these  orders  reached  Edinburgh,  a  guard  of  soldiers 
oarched  to  feteh  them  to  that  city ;  and,  on  their  arrival, 
bey  were  put  on  board  the  Greyhound  frigate,  which  loa- 
ned i  ate  Iy  sailed  for  the  Thames. 
13  IE 
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On  their  arrival  in  the  river  a  detatchment  of  the  guard* 
from  the  Tower  attended  their  landing,  and  conducted 
them  to  the  Marshal-sea  Prison,  where  they  once  more  saw 
'Lieutenant  Williams,  who  had  been  conveyed  to  England 
by  the  man  of  war  which  received  him  from  the  Bristol 
captain,  at.  Lisbon,  as  above  mentioned.  This  Williams, 
though  certain  of  coming  to  an  ignominious  end,  took  a 
malignant  pleasure  in  seeing  his  companions  io  like  circum- 
stances of  calamity. 

A  commission  was  now  mdde  out  for  their  trial ;  and, 
soon  after  their  commitment,  they  underwent  separate  ex- 
aminations before  the  judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court  in 
Doctor's  Commons,  when  five  of  them,  who  appeared  to 
be  less  guilty  than  the  rest,  were  admitted  evidences  against 
their  accomplices. 

#  Being  removed  from  the  Marshalsea  to  Newgate,  their 
trials  came  on  at  the  Old  Bailey,  .when  Gow,  Williams,  and 
six  others,  were  convicted,  and  received  sentence  of  death: 
but  the  rest  were  acquitted,  as  it  seemed  evident  that  tbej 
had  been  compelled  to  take  part  with  the  pirates. 

The  behaviour  of  Gow,  from  his  first  commitment,  was 
reserved  and  morose.  He  considered  himself  as  an  assured 
victim  to  the  justice  of  the  laws,  nor  entertained  any  hope 
of  being  admitted  all  evidence,  as  Mr.  Fea  had  hinted  to 
him  that  be  might  be. 

When  brought  to  trial  he  refused  to  plead,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  sentenced  to  be  pressed  to  death  in  the 
usual  manner.  His  reason  for  this  refusal  was,  that  he  had 
an  estate  which  he  wished  might  descend  to  a  relation,  and 
which  would  have  been  the  case  had  be  died  under  the 
pressure. 

But,  when  the  proper  officers  were  about  to  inflict  this 
punishment,  he  begged  to  be  taken  again  to  the  bar  to 
plead,  of  which  the  judge  being  informed,  humanely 
granted  his  request ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  be  was 
convicted,  as  above  mentioned,  60  the  same  evidence  as  his 
accomplices. 

While  under  sentence  of  death,  he  was  visited  by  some 
Presbyterian  ministers,  who  laboured  to  con  vice  him  of  tbt 
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atrociousncss  of  his  crime ;  but  he  seemed  deaf  to  all  their 
admonitions  and  exhortations, 

Williams's  depravity  of  mind  exceeds  all  description. 
He  seemed  equally  insensible  to  the  hope  of  happiness,  or 
tbe  fear  of  torment  in  a  future  state.  He  boasted,  to  those 
who  visited  him,  of  his  continually  advising  Gow  "  to  tie 
the  prisoners  back  to  back,  and  throw  them  into  the  sea," 
to  prevent  their  giving  evidence  against  them. 

Gow,  Williams,  and  six  of  their  accomplices,  were 
executed  together. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  happened  to  Gow  at  the 
place  of  execution.  His  friends,  anxious  to  put  him  out  of 
his  pain,  pulled  his  legs  so  forcibly  that  the  rope  broke,  and 
he  dropped  down;  on  which  he  was  again  taken  up  to  the 
gibbet,  and  when  he  was  dead,  was  hung  in  chains  ou  the 
banks  of  the  Thames. 
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Executed  at  Tyburn,  October  9,  1739,  for  Highway  Robbery. 


W  ILLIAM  Shelton  was  bom  of  respectable  parents 
near  Ciieshunt,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  received  a)  liberal 
education  in  the  learned  languages.  At  a  proper  age  be 
was  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary  at  Enfield ;  but  his 
master  applied  to  his  father  to  take  him  back  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  as  his  conduct  was  so  irregular  that  he  did  not 
choose  any  further  connexion  with  him. 

In  consequence  hereof  he  was  placed  with  an  apothecary 
at  Stoke,  Newington  ;  and  though  he  still  kept  gay  com- 
pany, he  served  six  years  with  a  fair  character. 
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About  tbis  time  he  became  violently  enamoured  of  his 
mistress's  sister,  who  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  his 
.  addresses.  She  lived  in  the  family ;  but  no  person  suspected 
their  intimacy,  til)  the  mistress  accidentally  beard  ber  sister 
freely  represent  to  Shelton  the  disagreeable  consequence  that 
most  arise  from  keeping  bad  company  and  late  hours. 

Sheltott's  master  and  his  wife  both  disapproved  of  the 
intended  match,  on  account  of  his  keeping  tod  much  gay 
Company ;  and  bis  own  parents  objected  to  it  from  the  same 
reason,  wishing  him  to  acquire  greater  steadiness  of  mind 
before  he  married. 

When  his  seven  years  were  complete,  be  took  leave  of 
the  young  lady  with  professions  of  lasting  love;  and  his 
father  having  supplied  him  with  money,  he  engaged  in 
business,  and  was  for  some  time  greatly  successful ;  but  his 
immoderate  attachment  to  pleasure  lost  him  much  of  his 
business  and  many  of  his  friends. 

He  bad  not  been  long  in  trade  before  he  became  ena- 
moured of  a  young  lady,  daughter  of  a  widow  in  his 
neighbourhood ;  and  having  made  an  acquaintance  with 
her  unknown  to  her  mother,  be  conveyed  her  out  of  a  back 
window  of  the  hoas4,  and  married  her  at  the  Fleet.  So 
soon  had  he  forgot  bis  vows  to  the  former  lady ! 

The  father  of  the  bride  having  been  a  citizen  of  London, 
ber  fortune  bad  been  deposited  in  the  bands  of  the  chamber- 
lain, who  readily  paid  it  to  the  husband. 

Shelton  was  still  in  considerable  business ;  but  his  attach- 
ment to  company  was  sdch  that  his  expenses  exceeded  bis 
income ;  so  that  he  grew  daily  poorer ;  and  his  father  dying 
about  this  time,  left  all  his  fortune  to  his  widow,  for  her  life; 
so  that  Shelton  had  nothing  to  expect  till  after  the  death  of 
his  mother. 

He  now  made  acquaintance  with  some  people  of  aban- 
doned character,  and  took  to  a  habit  of  gaming,  by  which 
bis  circumstances  became  still  more  em  harassed,  and  be  was 
obliged  to  decline  business  after  he  had  followed  it  only  two 
years. 

Thus  distressed,  he  entered  as  surgeon  on  board  a  ship 
bound  to  Antigua,  and  was  received  with  such  singular 
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tokens  of  respect  by  the  inhabit ants  of  tbe  island,  tbat  bd 
resolved  to  settle  there  as  a  surgeon,  and  write  to  England 
for  Ms  wife  to  come  over  to  torti ;  but  an  unfortunate  air* 
eamstance  prevented  tbe  carrying  this  scheme  into  execution* 

In  the  island  of  Antigua  it  is  customary  to  exercise  th* 
militia  weekly,  when  tbe  officers  on  duty  treat  their  brethren 
in  rotation,  and  invite  what  company  they  please*  Mr* 
Shelton  being  invited  by  Colonel  Ker,  the  latter  gave  a 
generous  treat,  and  arged  his  friends  to  drink  freely*  On 
the  approach  of  night,  some  of  them  would  have-  gone 
home;  but  the  colonel  prevailed  on  them  to  stay  till  tha 
next  day,  hinting  that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  meet  some 
negroes  who  had  quitted  the  plantation. 

Shelton  agreed,  among  others,  to  stay:  but  be  had  not 
been  long  in  bed.  when  the  liquor  he  bad  drank  occasioned 
the  most  excruciating  pain  in  his  bowels.  The  next  morning 
he  took  some  medicine*  to  abate  the  pain,  and  the  end  waa 
answered  for  the  present  -9  but  be  determined  to  embark  for 
England,  m  he  thought  he  felt  the  symptoms,  of  an  ap- 
proaching consumptions 

Hereupon  he  sailed  for  his  native  country,  and  arrived  t<i 
Che  surprise  of  his  friends,  who  had  been  taught  to  expect 
tbat  he  would  continue  in  Antigua.  They,  however,  ad- 
vised him  to  settle  at  Bmrtingfard,  in  Hertfordshire,  where 
there  was  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  tbe  death  of  aa 
apothecary. 

Shelton  having  inquired  into  the  affair,  and  finding  no 
prospect  worth  his  notice,  hi*  wife's  mother  persuaded  him 
to  take  a  bouse  at  Brassin,  a  village  near  Bontingfojrd, 
intimating  that  she  wouW  live  with  him,  and  be  at  tbtf 
expense  of  bouse  keeping.  This  proposal  was  accepted  ; 
but  when  tbe  leases  were  drawn,  the  old  lady  refused  to 
execute  them,  so  that  Shehoo  was  obliged  to  abandon  his 
agreeable  prospect,  in  a  way  tbat  appeared*  uot  Very 
reputable  to  himself. 

Distressed  in  mind,  and  not  kuowing  how  to  support, 
himself,  he  determined  to  commence  highwayman ;  and 
having  hired  a  horse,  and  furnished  himself  with  pistols,  he 
rode  to  Finchfoy  Common;    but  after  looking  out  some 
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hours,  and  meeting  with  no  booty  there,  he  returned  towards 
London,  in  his  way  to.  which  he  took  about  thirty  shillings 
from  four  ladies,  whom  he  stopped  in  a  coach ;  and  he 
obtained  three  shillings  and  six-pence  from  a  gentleman  be 
met  on  the  road. 

He  now  put  on  a  mask ;  and,  thus  disguised,  robbed  tbe 
passengers  in  three  stage-coaches  on  Epping  Forest  of  their 
watches  and  money.  Some  persons  on  horseback  imme- 
diately pursued  him,  and  were  very  near  him  at  Waltham 
Abbey,  but  taking  to  different  road,  he  went  round  by 
Chesbunt,  and  escaped  to  London,  where  he  the  next  day, 
heard  that  his  pursuers  had  galloped  after  him  to  Enfield. 

The  Matches  he  sold  to  a  Jew,  and  having  spent  the 
money,  he  rode  out  to  Hounslow  Heath>  where  he  de- 
manded a  gentleman's  money,  and,  after  some  hesitation 
•n  the  part  of  the  latter,  robbed  him  of  thirty-two  guineas 
and  some  silver.  This  done,  he  crossed  the  Thames  to 
Richmond,  where  he  dined,  and  afterwards  stopped  two 
ladies,  in  a  coach,  on  Putney  Common,  but  got^jio  booty 
from  them,  as  they  had  just  before  been  robbed  by  another 
highwayman. 

On  the  s^me  evening  he  robbed  a  Quaker  of  nine 
pounds;  and,  early  on  tbe  following  morning,  he  stopped 
the  Northampton  stage,  and  robbed  the  passengers  of 
twenty-seven  pounds.  The  reason  for  these  rapid  robberies 
was,  that  he  had  a  debt  to  discbarge  which  he  had  con* 
tracted  at  tbe  gaming  table;  which  being  done,  he  appeared 
among  his  former  companions  as  before. 

Soon  after  this  he  rode  towards  Cliiswick,  hi  the  hope  of 
meeting  a  colonel  in  the  army :  but  as  the  gentleman  knew 
him,  he  was  apprehensive  of  being  recollected  by  his  voice, 
though  he  wore  a  mask*  The  colonel  seeing  a  man  .masked 
coming  forward,  produced  a  pistol,  and  on  the  other  coining 
up,  fired  at  him,  and  grazed  the  skin  of  his  horse's  shoulder. 
She! ton  now  fired,  and  wounded  the  colonel's  horse,  on 
which  the  colonel  discharged  his  other  pistol,  but  without 
effect.  Hereupon  the  highwayman  demanded  his  money, 
which  having  received,  to  the  amount  of  about  50l.  he  took  a 
circuit  round  the  country,  and  came  into  London  at  night. 
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On  the  weok  following  this  robbery,  he  obtained  a  booty 
•if  ten  guineas,  some  silver,  and.  two  gold  watches,  on 
Finchley  Common  ;  but,  being  pursued  by  some  gentlemen 
on  horseback,  he  concealed  himself  on  Enfield  Chaco,  and 
having  eluded  his  pursuers,  he  rode  to  London,  but  in  his 
-way  robbed  a  gentleman  and  lady  of  between  thirty  and 
forty  shillings;  on  Muswell  Hill. 

On  the  following  evening  he  took  a  ride,  but  did  not  rob 
any  person  ;  but,  on  his  return  through  Islington,  he  heard 
somebody  cry  out,  "Stop  the  highwayman!"  on  which  he 
rode  hastily  up  a  lane,  where  his  horse  had  nearly  stuck  fast 
in  a  slough  ;  but,  getting  through  it,  he  stopped  in  a  field, 
and  saw  his  pursuers  watting  in  expectation  of  him.  He, 
therefore,  made  a  circle,  and  got  down  Goswell-street,  to 
the  end  of  Old-street,  where  he  again  heard  the  cry  of  "  A 
highwayman !"  on  which  he  rode  to  Dog-House-Bar,  and 
escaped  by  the  way  of  Moor  fields.  *<- 

,  Soon  after  this,  he  rode  to  Enfield  Chace,  and  putting  oft 
a  mask,  robbed  one  of  the  northern  stages,  while  the  driver 
was  watering  his  horses  at  a  pond.  Some  men  who  were 
playing  at  skittles  seeing  this  robbery,  surrounded  his  horse;  . 
but,  on  his  firing  a  pistol,  they  ran  away,  and  he  pursued 
his  journey  to  London.  • 

Having  one  day  committed  a  robbery  on  the  Hertfbrd 
road,  he  was  returning  to  town,  when  he  overtook  two 
farmers,  who  had  been  drinking  at  an  alehouse  till  they  were 
valiant,  and  were  wishing  to  meet  Dr.  Shelton,  whom  they 
would  certainly  take :  and  they  wondered. how  people  could 
permit  him  to  proceed  unmolested.  On  this  Sheiton  pre- 
sented his  pistol,  and  they  delivered  their  money' with  every 
sign  of  fear:  the  money  was  but  trifling,  which  he  returned, 
laughing  at  them  for  their  assumed  courage. 

His  next  robbery  was  on  Finchley  Common,  where  he 
took  several  watches,  and  sixteen  pounds,  from  the  company 
in  the  Northampton  stage;  and  the  name  of  Shelton  was 
now  become  so  eminent,  that  many  other  robbers  courted 
his  acquaintance ;  among  whom  were  two  men  who  bad 
formed  a  design  of  robbing  the  turnpike  man  on  Stamford 
Hill,  but  had  not  resolution  to  carry  their  plan  into  execution. 
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This  design  was  no  sooner  mentioned  to  Sbelton,  than  be 
agreed  to  be  concerned :  whereupon  they  went  on  foot  from 
London  at  ten  o'clock  at  nigbt;  but  before  they  reached 
the  spot,  Sbelton's  companions  relented,  and  would  go  no 
farther ;  on  which  they  came  to  town,  in  their  way  to  which 
they  robbed  a  gentleman  of  a  few  shillings ;'  bat  Sbelton 
determined  to  have  no  farther  connexion  with  these  people. 
-  His  next  robbery  was  on  two  gentlemen  in  a  chaise,  both 
of  them  armed  with  pistols,,  in  the  road  from  Hounslow, 
from  whom  he  took  161.  and  soon  after  this,  being  destitute 
of  cash,  and  determined  to  make  a  bold  attempt,  he  robbed 
several  coaches  one  evening,  and  acquired  a  booty  of  9Ql. 
exclusive  of  rings  and  watches. 

Iu  consequence  of  these  repeated  robberies,  a  prod  am  a. 
tion  was  issued  for  taking  Shelton  into  custody,  in  which  a 
minute  description  was  given  of  his  person;  on  which  be 
concealed  himself  some  time  in  Hertfordshire ;  but  be  had 
not  been  there  long,  before  a  person,  who  recollected  him, 
informed  a  neighbouring  magistrate,  on  which  he  was  taken 
into  custody,  and  conveyed  to  London. 

He  was  tried  at  the  next  sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for 
several  robberies  in  Middlesex ;  and  being  convicted,  he  was 
sentenced  to  die. 

While  in  prison  he  affected  great  gaiety  of  disposition, 
and  was  fond  of  entertaining  his  visitors  with  the  history  of 
his  exploits.  At  times  indeed  he  would  be  more  serious ; 
but  he  soon  recurred  to  his  former  volatility. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  warrant  for  his  execution,  be  socied 
greatly  agitated,  and  it  was  remarked  that  he  shed  some 
tears ;  but  having  recourse  to  the  bottle,  he  dissipated  those 
ideas  that  had  given  him  uneasiness. 

At  the  place  of  execution  he  refused  to  perform  die 
customary  devotions. 
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A  strolling  Player,  executed  for  Housebreaking. 


w, 


E  now  come  to  another  desperado,  the  catalogue  of 

whose  crimes,  thanks  to  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  wiH 

bard  I  j  be  found  in  the  depredations  of  a  score  of  modern 

thieves.     Had  the  bent  of  this  man's  mind  been  encouraged 

in  its  course,  he  might  have  proved  a  credit  to  society. 

The  stage  which  was  his  choice,  is  fascinating  to  youth,  but 

its  pursuit  generally  leads  to  a  dissolute  life.     How  seldom 

do  we  find,  that  those  who  excel  in  the  mimic  art,  are 

eminent  in  the  practice  of  morality  in  private  life.    Yet, 

from    this    observation   would  we  rescue    Bannister,    the 

Kembles,   Lewis,  Young,  Wrougbton,   Dowton,  Murray,, 

Fawcet,  Munden,  Johnstone,  and  Matthews;  eminent  on 

the   London   boards,    and    respected   in    private  society. 

Country  Theatres,  too,  are  not  without  men  of  merit,  in 

their  public  capacity,  and  who  are  also  ornaments  to  society ; 

but  the  stage,  like  the  pulpit,  in  disseminating  morality,  is 

too  often  disgraced  by  the  private  vices  of  their  professors. 

Joseph  Powis  was -a  native  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields;  and 

bis  father  dying  while  he  was  an  infant,  his  mother  married 

a  smith  in   St.  Martin's-lane,  who  was  remarkable  for  his 

ingenuity. 

The  father-in-law  going  to  Harfieur,  in  Normandy,  with 
many  other  skilful  artists,  to  be  concerned  in  an  iron  manu- 
factory, took  Powis  with  him  when  he  was  only  eight  years 
of  age. 

They  had  not  been  long  here  before  the  father-in-law 
received  a  letter,  advising  him  of  the  death  of  his  wife ;  on 
which  he  left  the  boy  to  the  care' of  an  Englishman,  and 
tomtng  to  London,  in  order  to  settle  his  affairs,  soon  returned 
to  Normandy. 

But  the  scheme  iti  which  they  had  embarked  failing,  they 
loon  came  back  to  England,  and  the  man  marrying^  second 
13  3F 
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wife,  took  a  shop  in  Chancery-lane,  London,  and  sent  joang 
Poms  to  school,  where  he  made  suck  progress,  that  a  little 
time  gave  hope  of  hi*  becoming  a  good  Latin, scholar. 

But  he  had  not  been  long  at  school  before  bis  father-in- 
law  took  him  home*  to  instruct  him  in  his  own  business;  and 
hence  his  misfortunes  appear  to  have  arisen;  for  such  was 
his  attachment  to  literature,  that  when  he  was  sent  of  an 
errand,  he  constantly  loitered  away  his  time  reading  at  the 
stall  of  some  bookseller. 

When  he  had  been  about  four  years  with  his  father,  two 
lads  of  bis  acquaintance  persuaded  htm  to  take  a  stroll  into  the 
country ;  and  they  wandered  through  the  villages  adjacent 
to  London,  for  about  a  week,  in  a  condition  almost  starving; 
and  sooietirpes. begging  food  to  relieve  the  extremities  of 
hunger;  but  distress  compelled  tbem  to  return  to  towow 
.  The.  father-in-law  of  Powis  received  Him  kindly,  forgave 
his  fault,  and.  he  continued  about  a  year  longer  with  him ; 
but  having  read  a  number  of  plays,  be  imbibed  such  romantic 
notions  as  disqualified  him  for  business. 
.    Inspired  with  an  idea  of  goiog  on  the  stage,  he  offered  his 

.  service  to  Mr.  Rich,  late  manager  of  Covent  Garden  theatre; 

.  but  having  repeated  some  parts  of  the  tragedy  of  Julius 
Cspsar,  Mr.  Rich  told  him  he  was  disqualified  for  the  stage, 
and  advised  him  to  attend  his  trade, 

.  Soon  after  this  Powis  again  quitted  his  father-in-law,  and 
rambled  through  the  country  some  days  ;  but  returning -on 
a  Sunday,  in  the  absence  of  the  family,  he  broke  open  a 
chest,  and  taking  out  his  best  clothes,  again  decamped. 
-  Powis's  father,  finding  that  nothing  had  been  taken  except 
the  boy's  clothes,  easily  judged  who  must  be  the  thief; 
wherefore  he  went  with  a  constable  in  search  of  the  youth, 
whom  he  took  before  a  magistrate,  in  the  hope  of  making 

.  him  sensible  of  his  folly. 

The  justice  threatening  to  commit  him  unless  he  made  a 
proper  submission,  be  promised  to  go  home  and  do  so ;  but 
dropping  his  father-in-law  in  the  street,  he  w6nt  to  an  ac- 
quaintance, to  whom  he  communicated  his  situation,  and 
asked  his  advice  how  to  act.  His  friend  advised  him  to  go 
home,  and  discharge  his  duty :  but  this  not  suiting  his  in- 
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dilution,  and  it  being  now  the  time  of  Bartholomew-fair, 
be  engaged  with  one  Miller,  to  act  a  part  in  a-  farce  ex- 
hibited at  Smithfield.  •        . 

His  next  adventure  was  the  going  to  Dorking  in  Surry, 
with  one  Dutton,  a  strolling  player,  by  whom  he  was 
taught  to  expect  great  things:  but  Dutton)  having  pre* 
viously  affronted  the  inhabitants,  met  with  no  encourage- 
ment; on  which  they  proceeded  to  Horsham  in  Sussex, 
where  they  were  equally  unsuccessful* 

Powis  now  slept  in  a  hay- loft,  near  the  kitchen  of  an  inn, 
and  being  almost  starved,  he  used  to  get  in  at  the  window 
and  steal  victuals,  while  the  family  were  in  bed.  He  like- 
wise stole  a  new  pair  of  shoes  belonging  to  the  landlord : 
but  the  latter  soon  discovering  the  thief,  took  the  shoes  from 
him,  and  gave  him  an  old  pair  in  the  stead. 

About  this  time  Dutton  took  Powis's  clothes  from  him9 
and  gave  him  others  that  were  little  better  than  rags* 

Having  left  this  town,  they  put  up  at  an  inn,  where  the 
landlord  obliged  the  company  to  sleep  in  the  hay  toft,  ad- 
mitting none  but  the  manager  to  come  within  the  house. 
At  night  Powis  crept  into  the  kitchen,  and  devoured  the 
remains  of  a  cold  pye ;  and  stole  a  pair  of  boots,  and  a  pair 
of  stockings,  with  which  he  retreated  to  the  hay-loft,  s  He 
continued  to  steal  provisions  several  nights,  tilt  the  landlord 
and  Dutton  watched,  with  loaded  guns,  in  expectation  of 
the  thief,  who,  however,  came  not  that  night. 

Powis  having  obtained  a  few  half-pence  by  one  of  his 
petty  thefts,  stole  out  from  the  bay-loft  to  drink  at  a  public 
boose;  but  the  landlord  happening  to  be  there,  knew  the 
boots  to.be  his  !  on  which  our  unfortunate  adventurer  hastily 
retreated  to  his  hay-loft,  where  he  expected  to  he  secure: 
but  the  landlord,  Dutton,  and  others,  following  him,  sciard 
him,  and  took  him  into  the  kitchen  for  examination.  Hp* 
readily  confessed  that  he  had  stolen  the  victuals ;  on  which' 
be  was  delivered  into  the  custody  of  two  countrymen,  to 
guard  him  till  the  next  day,  wheil  it  was  proposed  to  take 
him  before  a  magistrate. 

The  family  having  retired  to  bed,  Powis  pretended  to  fall 
fast  asleep ;  on  winch  one  of  his  guard  said,  "  How  the 
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poor  fellow  sleeps,  notwithstanding  hi*  misfortunes;"  to 
which  the  other  said,  ll  Let  me  sleep  an  hour,  and  then  I 
will  watch  while  you  sleep. 

In  a  few  minutes  both  the  men  were  asleep:  on  which 
Powis  thinking  to  escape,  attempted  to  put  on  the  boots; 
but  making  some  noise,  the  landlord  heard  him,  and  coining 
down  stairs  Powis  affected  to  sleep  as  before.  The Jandlord 
awakened  the  guardians,  and  bid  them  take  more  care  of 
their  prisoner;  which  they  premised  to  do,  but  soon  fell 
asleep  again. 

Powis  now  took  the  boots  in  his  band,  and  getting  out  of 
the  inn-yard,  ran  with  the  utmost  expedition  till  be  had  got 
out  of  the  town,  and  then  drawing  on  the  boots,  he  pro- 
ceeded on  his  journey  to  London.  Hewever,  he  missed  bis 
way,  and,  getting  on  a  common,  knew  not  how  to  proceed; 
but  going  into  a  cow-house,  in  which  was  a  quantity  of  flax, 
he  laid  down  to  rest.  In  the  morning  the  owner  of  the  flax 
found  him,  and  inquiring  what  business  be  had  there,  Powis 
said  that,  being  intoxicated,  be  had  lost  his  way  ,  on  which 
the  other  directed  him  into  the  right  road,  in  which  be 
hastened  forward,  in  the  apprehension  of  being  pursued. 

Towards  evening  he  arrived  near  Dorking,  but  did  not 
enter  the  town  till  it  was  dark  ;  and  as  he  was  going  through 
the  street,  he  heard  a  door  open ;  aigd  turning  round,  a 
woman,  who  had  a  candle  in  her  hand,  called  him ;  and  on 
bis  demanding  what  she  wanted,  she  said  to  another  woman, 
"  Sure  enough  it  is  he." 

This  woman,  who  had  washed  the  players'  linen,  said 
that  two  men  had  been  in  pursuit  of  him ;  and  that  his  best 
way  would  be  to  avoid  the  high-road,  and  get  to  Loudon 
some  other  way,  with  all  possible  expedition. 

Powis  immediately  took  this  advice,  and  quitting  the 
turnpike  road,  got  to  a  farm-house,  where  he  stole  three 
books,  and  some  other  trifles,  eat  some  provisions,  and  then 
proceeded  towards  London,  stopping  at  Stock  well  at.  a 
bouse  kept  by  the  mother  of  his  father-in.  law's  wife.  All 
this  happened  in  the  night;  but,  knowing  the  place,  be 
went  into  the  back-yard,  and  laid  down  to  sleep  on  some 
straw. 
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Obserting  some  thrashers  come  to  work  in  the  morning, 
be  concealed  himself  under  the  straw  till  night,  when  he 
crept  out,  went  to  a  puMic-house,  drank  soone  beer,  and 
returned  to  his  former  lodging. 

Inspired  by  the  liquor  he  had  drank,  he  began  to  sing, 
which  drawing  some  people  round  him,  they  conducted  him 
into  the  house.  His  mother-in-law  happening  to  be  there  on 
a  visit,  spoke  with  great  kindness  to  him,  and  advised  hi  a* 
to  remain  there  till  she  had  communicated  the  affair  to  bee 
husband.  a . 

In  a  few  days  the  father-in-law  canre  to  him,  and  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  take  him  home,  if  he  would  but 
attend  his  business,  and  decline  his  present  vagrant  course 
of  life.  This  h6  readily  agreed  to,  and  continued  steady 
during  the  winter:  but,  on  the  approach  of  summer,  he 
again  left  his  friends,  and  rambled  about  near  a  month, 
subsisting  on  the  casual  bounty  of  his  acquaintance. 

Falling  into  company  with  Joseph  Paterson,  whom  be 
bad  known  among  the  strolling  players,  Paterson  engaged 
him  to  perform  a  part  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Earl  of  Essex* 
at  Windmill-Hill,  near  Moor-fields,  which  was  then  the 
plaee  of  resort  for  the  lower  class  of  spouters  in  and  near 
London.  v 

The  part  of  LorJ  Burleigh  being  assigned  to  Powis,  and 
it  being  intimated  in  the  printed  bills  that  this  part  was  to 
be  performed  by  a  young  gentleman,  being  his  first  appear* 
ancfe  on  the  stage,  the  curiosity  of  the  public  was  somewhat 
excited,  so  that  there  was  a  full  house.  Unfortunately^ 
Lord  Burleigh  was  dressed  in  the  shabbiest  manner ;  and. 
being  little  better  than- a  compound  of  rags  and  dirt,  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  the  minister  of  state  went  through  hia 
part,  amidst  the  laughter  and  ridicule  of  the  spectators. 

Returning  home  through  Ludgate-street,  after  the  play, 
he  saw  a  gentleman  <vho  said  he  had  dropped  three  guineas, 
but  had  picked  up  one  of  them.  Powis  happening  to  find 
the  other  two,  kept  one  for  himself,  and  gave  the  other  to 
the  owner,  who,  not  knowing  that  he  had  retained  one,  in* 
listed  on  his  drinking  a  glass  of  wine,  and  thankpd  him  for 
his  .civility. 

8oon  afterwards,    Powis  being  stopped    one    night  in 
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Chancery  -lane,  by  a  violent  shower  of  rain,  climbed  over 
a  gate,  and  got  under  the  shelter  of  a  pent-house  belonging 
to  the  Six  Clerk's  Office,  where  he  remained  till  morning, 
when  the  clerks  c*me  to  their  business;  and  he  was  then 
afraid  to  appear,  lest  he  should  be  taken  for  a  thief  from 
the  shabbiness  of  his  dress. 

Leaning  against  a  plastered  wall,  part  of  it  broke ;  but 
as  the  place  he  stood  in  was  very  dark,  no  one  observed  it, 
on  which  he  resolve^  to  profit  by  the  accident :  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he,  at  night,  made  the  breach  wider,  and 
got  into  the  office,  when  he  stole  six  guineas,  and  about 
fifty  shillings  in  silver. 

Having  spent  this  money,  he  determined  to  join  his  old 
companions  on  Windmill-hill ;  and,  in  his  way  thither,  he 
observed  a  fellow  pick  a  countryman's  pocket  of  a  bag  of 
money,  in  Smithfield ;  and  a  cry  of  "  Stop  thief"  being 
immediately  circulated,  the  pickpocket  dropped  the  bag, 
which  Powis  picked  up  unobserved,  and  retiring  to  a  public- 
house,  examined  the  contents  of  the  bag,  which  be  found  to 
amount  tq  above  fifty  pounds. 

Having  put  the  money  in  his  pocket,  he  threw  away  the 
bag,  and  retired  to  his  lodgings.  This  money,  a  greater 
sum  than  he  had  ever  before  possessed,  was  soon  spent  in 
extravagance,and  he  was  again  reduced  to  great  extremities. 

Thus  distressed,  he  got  into  the  area  of  a  coffee-house  in 
Chancery-lane,  and  attempted  to  force  the  kitchen-window; 
but  not  succeeding,  he  secreted  himself  in  the  coal-cellar*till 
the  following  evening,  when  be  got  into  the  house,  and  bid 
himself  in  a  bole  behind  the  chimney. 

When  the  family  were  gone  to  rest,  he  stole  some  silver 
spoons,  and  about  three  shillings  worth  of  half-pence  from 
the  bar,  and  having  now  fasted  thirty  hours,  he  ate  and 
drank  heartily ;  but  hearing  a  person  come  down  stairs,  he 
pulled  off  his  shoes,  and  retiring  hastily,  got  into  a  hole 
where  broken  glass  was  kept ;  by  which  his  feet  were  cut  in 
a  shocking  manner. 

It  happened  to  be  only  the  maid-servant,  who  came 
down  stairs;  and  going  into  the  kitchen,  .Powis  put  on 
his  shoes,  and  ran  through  the  coffee-room  into  the  street 

Being  again  reduced,  he  broke  into  the  Chancery-Office*  . 
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where  be  stole  about  four  pounds  ten  shillings,  which  being 
spent,  he  looked  out  for  a  fresh  supply.  Going  to  St. 
Dunstan's  Church,  at  the  time  of  morning  prayers,  be  bid 
himself  in  the  gallery  till  night,  and  then  stole  some  of  the 
prayer-books,  which  he  proposed  to  have  carried  off  the 
next  morning,  when  the  appearance  of  the  sexton,  more 
terrified  than  the  thief,  ran  to  procure  the  assistance  of 
another  man ;  but  in  the  mean  time  Powis  bad  sp  secreted 
himself  that  they  could  not  find  him  after  a  search  of  £wo 
hours;  which  they  at  length  gave  up,  concluding  that  be 
bad  got  out  through  one  of  the  windows.  However,  he  re- 
mained in. the  church  all  that  day,  and  at  the  hour  of  prayer 
v  the  next  morning,  went  off  with  as  many  books  as  produced 
him  a  guinea. 

On  the  following  night  he  visited  an  acquaintance  in 
Ram-alley,  Fleet-street,  where  he  observed  a  woman  de- 
posit some  goods  in  a  room,  the  door  of  which  she  fastened 
with  a  padlock.  On  this  he  concealed  himself  in  the  cellar 
till  towards  morning,  when  he  opened  the  padlock  with  a 
crooked  nail,  and  stole  two  gold  rings  and  a  guinea,  being 
baulked  in  his  expectation  of  a  mucb  more  valuable  prize. 

One  of  the  prayer-books,  which  he  had  stolen  from  St. 
Dunstanvs  Church,  he  sold  to  a  bookseller  in  the  Strand; 
and  while  the  lady  who  had  lost  it  was  inquiring  at  the 
bookseller's  if  such  a  book  bad  fallen  into  his  bands,  Powis 
happened  to  stop  to  speak  with  a  gentleman  at  the  door ; 
on^ which  the  bookseller  said,  "  There  is  the  man  who  sold 
it^me;  and  the  lady  replied,  "He  is  a  thief,  and  has 
stolen  it." 

The  bookseller  calling  Powis  into  bis  shop,  asked  if  be 
had  sold  him  that  book,  which  be  acknowledged ;  and  being 
desired  to  recollect  bow  he  bad  obtained  it,  he  said  he 
could  not ;  ori  which  the  bookseller  threatened  to  have  him 
committed  to  prison  ;  but  the  lady  now  earnestly  looked  at 
him,  asked  if  his  name  wps  Powis.  He  said  it  was,  on 
which  she  burst  into  tears,  and  said,  "  I  am  sorry  for  you, 
and  for  your  poor  father:  you  are  the  cause  of. all  his  un- 
happiness."  The  bookseller,  happening  likewise  to  knoir 
Powis' s  father,  delivered  the  bode  to  the  lady,  and  permitted 
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the  young  thief  to  depart,  on  promise  to  pay  for  it  on  the 
following  day;  but  the  day  of  payment  never  came. 

A  few  nights  after  this  he  climbed  up  the  sign-post  belong- 
ing to  a  pastry-cook  in  Fleet. street,  and  got  in  at  a  chamber- 
•window,  whence  he  descended  into  the  shop;  but  not  finding 
any  money  in  the  till,  he  stole  only  two  or  three  old  books, 
and  filled  his  pockets  with  tarts,  with  which  he  decamped. 

Calling  some  days  afterwards  at  the  same  shop  to  buy  a 
tart,  he  found  the  people  of  the  house  entertaining  them- 
selves with  the  idea  of  the  disappointment  the  thief  had 
met  with ;  and  a  lady  who  lodged  in  the  house  produced 
.her  gold  watch,  saying  she  supposed  that  had  been  the 
object  of  bis  search.    ' 

This  circumstance  encouraged  him  to  make  another  at- 
tempt ;  wherefore,  on  the  following  night,  he  again  ascended 
the  sign-post,  and  got  in  at  the  window ;  but  hearing  a  person 
coming  down  stairs  without  shoes,  he  got  back  to  the  sign- 
post, descended,  and  ran  off.  He  was  instantly  pursued ; 
but  escaped  through  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

Chagrined  at  this  disappointment,  be  sauntered  into  the 
fields,  and  lay  down  under  a  hay-rick.  He  slumbered 
awhile!  but  being  distressed  in  mind,  he  imagined  he  heard 
a  voice  crying,  "Run,  run,  fly  for  your  life;  for  you  are 
•'  pursued,  and  if  you  are  taken,  you  will  be  hanged.**  He 
started  with  wild  affright,  and  large  drops  of  sweat  ran 
down  his  face,  occasioned  by  the  agitation  of  his  mind. 

Finding  that  he  had  only  been  disturbed  by  a  dream,~he 
again  lay  down,  but  the  stings  of  his  conscience  again 
haunting  him,  he  dreamt  that  a  person  came  to  him,  saying, 
€*  Young  man,  you  must  go  away  from  hence ;  for  were  I  to 
"  suffer  you  to  remain  here,  I  should  expect  a  judgment  to 
*'  fall  on  me ;  so  go  away,  or  I  will  fetch  a  constable,  who 
"  shall  oblige  you  to  go/*  Being  again  terrified,  he  walked 
round  the  hay-rid?,  calling  out,  "Who  is  there?"  but  re- 
ceiving no  answer,  he  laid  down  again,  and  dreamt  that  his 
father-in-law  stood  by  him,  and  spoke  as  follows;  <f  O  son! 
"  will  you  never  take  warning  till  justice  overtakes  you? 
"  The  time  will  come  when  you  will  wish,  but  too  late,  that 
u  yon  had  beea  warned  by  me." 
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Unable  now  to  sleep,  through  the  agonies  of  his  mind, 
be  wandered  about  till  morning,  and  had  formed  a  resolu- 
tion of  returning  to  his  father-in-law;  but,  as  he  was  going 
to  bin,  he  met  an  old  acquaintance,  who  paid  him  a  debt  of 
a  few  shillings ;  and  going  to  drink  with  him,  Powis  soon 
forgot  the  virtuous  resolutions  he  had  formed. 

On  parting  from  this  acquaintance,  be  went  to  the  house 
of  another,  where  he  slept  rive  hours,  and  then,  being  ex- 
tremely hungry,  went  to  a  public-house,  where  he  supped, 
and  spent  all  his  money,  except  eight-pence. 

Thus  reduced,  he  resolved  to  make  a  fresh  attempt  on  the 
Chancery-Office,  for  which  purpose  be  broke  through  the 
waif,  but  found  no  booty. 

In  the  mean  time  his  father-in-law  exerted  his  utmost  en- 
deavours to  find  him,  to  consult  his  safety  ;  and  having  met 
with  him,  told  him  it  would  be  imprudent  for  him  to  stay 
longer  in  London,  as  people  began  to  be  suspicious  of  him: 
wherefore  he  advised  him  to  go  to  Cambridge,  and  work  as 
a  journeyman  with  a  smith  of  his  acquaintance. 

Young  Powis  consenting,  the  father  bought  him  new 
clothes,  furnished  him. with  some  good  books,  and  gave  him 
money  to  proceed  on  bis  journey.  He  now  left  the  old 
gentleman;  but  soon  afterwards  meeting  with  six  strolling 
players,  one  of  whom  he  had  formerly  known,  they  sat 
down  to  drinking,  at  which  they  eontinued  till  all  Powis's 
money  was  spent,  and  then  he  sold  his  new  clothes. 

Our  young  adventurer  now  became  so  hardened  in  guilt, 
that  there  appeared  no  prospect  of  his  refqrmation.  One 
Sunday  morning  early  he  attempted  to  break  open  the 
bouse  of  a  baker  in  Chancery  lane  ;  but  the  family  Jbeing 
alarmed,  he  was  obliged  to  decamp  without  his  booty, 
though  not  without  being  known.  This  affair  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  father,  he  commissioned  some  friends 
to  tell  the  boy,  if  they  should  meet  him,  that  he  was  still 
ready  to  receive  him  with  kindness,  if  he  would  mend  his 
conduct. 

Powis,  beiiig  now  very  much  distressed,  applied  to  his 
still  generous  relation,  who  advised  him  to  go  to  the  West 
Indies,  as  the  most  effectual  method  of  being  out  of  danger, 
14  *G 
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and  he  promised  to  furnish  him  with  necessaries  for  the 
voyage. 

Powis,  accepting  Jthe  offer,  was  properly  fitted  oat  and 
sent  on  board  a  ship  in  the  river,  where  he  was  confined 
in  the  hold  to  prevent  his  escaping.  In  a  day  or  two  after* 
wards  he  was  allowed  the  liberty  of  the  ship ;  but  most  of 
the  seamen  now  going  on  shore  to  take  leave  of  theirjfriends, 
be  resolved  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  making  his  escape, 
and  of  taking  something  of  value  with  him. 

Waiting  till  it  was  night,  he  broke  open  a  chest  belonging 
to  a  passenger,  and  having  9tolen  a  handsome  suit  of  clothes 
he  took  the  opportunity  of  the  people  on  watch  going  to 
call  others  to  relieve  them,  and  dropping  down  the  side  of 
the  ship,  got  into  a  boat ;  but  having  only  a  single  oar,  he 
was  unable  to  steer  her ;  and  after  striving  a  considerable 
time,  he  was  obliged  to  let  her  drive ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was  that  she  ran  on  shore  below  Woolwich* 

Quitting  the  boat  he  set  off  towards  Londou ;  but  near 
Deptford  he  met  with  two  men,  who  asked  him  to  sell  his 
wig,  on  which  be  went  into  a  public-house  with  them,  where 
they  told  him  that  a  friend  of  theirs  had  been  robbed  of  such 
a  wig,  and  they  suspected  him  to  be  the  robber. 

Powis  saw  through  the  artifice,  and  calling  the  landlord, 
desired  that  a  constable  might  be  sent  for,  to  take  the 
villains  into  custody :  but  the  men  immediately  threw  down 
their  reckoning,  and  ran  off  in  the  utmost  haste. 

Our  adventurer  proceeded  to  London,  changed  his 
clothes,  and  took  to  bis  former  practice  of  housebreaking, 
iu  which,  however,  he  was  remarkably  unsuccessful. 
Strolling  one  night  to  the  house  where  be  had  formerly 
been  at  Stockwell,  he  got  in  at  the  window,  and  stole  a 
bottle  of  brandy,  a  great  coat,  and  some  other  articles! 
but  the  family  being  alarmed,  he  was  pursued  and  taken. 

As  he  was  known  by  the  people  of  the  house,  tbey 
threatened  to  convey  him  to  the  ship ;  but  he  expressed  so 
much  dread  at  the  consequence,  that  they  conducted  him 
again  to  his  father-in-law,  whose  humanity  once  more 
induced  him  to  receive  the  returning  prodigal  with 
kindness. 
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Powis  now  lived  regularly  at  home  about  nine  weeks, 
when,  having  received  about  a  guinea  as  Christmas-box 
money,  ha  got  into  company,  and  spent  the  whole,  after 
which  be  renewed  his  former  practices. 

Having  concealed  himself  under  .some  hay  in  a  stable  in 
Chaucery-lane,  he  broke  into  a  boarding-school  adjoining 
to  it,  whence  he  stole  some  books,  and  a  quantity  of  linen : 
and  soon  after  this  he  broke  into  the  house  of  an  attorney, 
and  getting  into  a  garret,  struck  a  light ;  but  some  of  the 
family  being  alarmed,  there  was  an  outcry  of  "  Thieves  !" 
A  man  ascending  a  ladder,  being  observed  by  Powis,  he 
attempted  to  break  through  the  tiling ;  but  failing  in  this, 
the  other  cried,  "  Th«*e  is  the  thief!"  Terrified  by  these 
words,  he  got  into  a  gutter,  whence  he  dropped  down  to  a 
carpenter's  yard  adjoining ;  but  could  get  no  farther. 

While  he  was  in  this  situation  the  carpenter,  going  into 
the  yard  with  a  candle,  took  him  into  custody,  and  lodged 
him  in  the  Round-bouse;  but  on  the  following  day  his 
father-in-law  exerted  himself  so  effectually,  that  the  offence 
Was  forgiven :  and  he  was  once  more  taken  home  to  the 
house  of  his  ever  indulgent  relation. 

After  be  had  been  three  months  at  home,  the  father-in* 
law  was  employed  to  do  some  business  for  Mr.  Williams, 
a  Welch  gentleman  of  large  fortune,  who  having  brought 
bis  lady  to  London  to  lay  in,  she  died  in  child. bed,  and  it 
was  determined  that  she  should  be  buried  in  Wales.  Here- 
upon Powis's  father-in-law  was  sent  for  to  examine  all  the 
locks,  &c.  that  the  effects  might  be  safe  in  the  absence  of. 
Mr.  Williams. 

Powis  being  employed  as  a  journeyman  in  this  business, 
found  a  box  of  linen  that  was  too  full,  on  which  he  took 
out  some  articles.  In  removing  the  linen,  he  found  a  small 
box  remarkably  h?avy,  which,  oo  examination,  appeared 
to  contain  diamonds,  jewels,  rings,  a  gold  watch,  and  other 
articles,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  £200;  all  which  he 
itole,  and  put  the  box  in  its  place.  This  being  done,  he 
called  the  maid  to  see  that  all  was  safe,  and  delivered  her 
the  key  of  the  larger  box. 
Powis  bang  possessed  of  this  booty,  consulted  an  ac* 
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quaintance  as  to  the  method  of  disposing«of  it ;  who  ad- 
vised him  to  melt  the -gold,  and  throw  the  jewels  into  the 
Thames*.  This  being  agreed  to,  the  acquaintance  kept 
the  jewels;  and  the  gold  being  sold  for  eleven  guineas, 
Povtis  had  seven  of  them,  which  he  soon  squandered  away. 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  effects  were  stolen  Powis  was 
apprehended  on  suspicion  of  the  robbery,  and  committed 
to  Newgate;  and,  being1  tried  at  the  next  sessions,  was 
sentenced  to  be  transported  for  seven  years,  the  jury  having 
given  a  verdict  that  he  was  guilty  of  stealing  to  the  value 
of  thirty-nine  shillings. 

He  lay  in  Newgate  a  considerable  time;  till  at  length  bis 
father-in-law,  after  repeated  entreatfes,  and  a  promise  of  a 
total  reformation  of  manners,  made  such  interest  that  be 
was  burnt  in  the  band,  and  set  at  large. 

Once  more  did  the  father-in-law  take  this  ungracious  boy 
into  his  house,  where  be  continued  about  seven  months, 
,  when  meeting  with  one  of  his  dissolute  companions,  he  spent 
all  his  money,  and  was  then  afraid  to  return  home. 

He  now  refrained  some  time  from  acts  of  theft,  and 
taking  lodgings  in  an  alley  in  Fleet-street,  subsisted  by 
borrowing  money  of  his  acquaintance.  Soon  afterwards, 
however,  he  broke  open  a  trunk  at  his  lodgings,  and  stole 
some  linen,  which  he  pawned  for  five  shillings  and  sixpence. 

On  the  next  day  the  landlord  charged  him  with  the  rob* 
bery;  but  not  intending  to  prosecute  him,  was  content  with 
recovering  his  linen  from  the  pawnbrokers,  and  took  Powis** 
word  for  making  good  the  deficient  money. 

In  less  than  a  week  after  adjusting  this  affair,  our  young, 
but  hardened  villain  broke  open  the  coffee-house  in  Chan- 
cery-lane, which  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  stole  a 
fi*w  articles,  which  produced  him  about  thirty  shillings:  and 
soon  afterwards  he  broke  into  the  Chancery-office)  where 
lie  stole  two  books,  which  he  sold  for  half  a  crown. 

On  the  following  evening  be  went  again  to  the  office,  and 
hid  himself  under  the  stair-case:  but,  being  heard  to  cough 
by  a  man  who  bad  been  left  to  watch,  he  was  taken  into 
custody,  and  conveyed  to  a  tavern  in  the  neighbourhood; 
where  his  father  in-law  attended,  and  pleaded  so  forcibly  m 
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his  behalf  that  be  was  permitted  to  go  home  with  him, for 
the  night.  ^ 

On  the  following  day  some  gtentlemen  came  to  examine 
him,  when  he  denied  the  commission  of  a  variety  of  crimes 
of  which  he  bad  been  charged  ;*  but  the  gentlemen  having 
consented  to  bis  escape  for  this  time,  advised  him  not  to 
appear  again  in  that  neighbourhood,  as  the  masters  in 
chancery  had  given  strict  orders  for  prosecuting  him. 

After  receiving  some  good  advice  from  his  father-in-law 
he  was  recommended  to  work  with  a  smith  in  Milford  Jane, 
in  the  Strand :  but  Powis  had  a  brother  who  called  upon 
him  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  told  him  that  a  warrant  was 
issued  to  apprehend  him  for  robbing  the  Chancery-office ; 
which  obliged  him  to  abscond. 

Strolling  one  evening  into  the  Spa.fields,  near  Islington, 
some  constables  apprehended  him  as  a  vagrant,  and  lodged 
him,  with  several  others,  in  New  Prison  ;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  most  of  the  prisoners  were  discharged  by  a 
magistrate,  and  Powis  was  ordered  to  be  set  at  liberty ;  but 
not  having  money  to  pay  bis  fees,  he  was  taken  back  to  the 
prison,  where  he  remained  a  few  days  longer,  and  was  then 
set  at  liberty  by  the  charity  of  a  gentleman,  who  bid  him 
u  Thank  God,  and  take  care  never  to  get  into  trouble 
again.91 

In  a  short  time  after  his  discharge,  he  broke  into  the 
Earl  of  Peterborough's  house  at  Chelsea,  and  stole  some- 
trifling  articles  from  the  kitchen,  which  he  sold  for  four 
shillings:  and  on  the  following  night,  he  robbed  auother 
house  in  the  same  neighbourhood  of  some  effects,  which 
he  sold  for  ten  shillings. 

This  trifling  sum  being  soon  spent,  he  broke  open  a  house 
in  Lincoin's-lnn  Fields,  where  he  got  a  considerable  sum 
of  money;  and  to  prevent  persons  who  knew  him  suspecting 
that  he  was  the  thief,  he  forged  a  letter,  as  coming  from  his 
grandfather  in  Yorkshire,  purporting  that  he  bad  sent  him. 
such  &  sum. 

In  a  short  time  afterwards,  at  a  kind  of  ball  given  by  one 
of  his  companions,  to  celebrate  his  birth-day,  Powis  fell  in 
Jpve  with  a  girl,  who  made  one  of  the  company.    , 
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The  gkl  paying  60  attention  to  his  addresses,  Powis  waited 
on  her  mother,  and,  after  some  conversation  with  her,  was 
permitted  to  pay  his  personal  respects  to  the  daughter,  to 
whom  be  pretended  that  his  grandfather  in  Yorkshire  would 
leave  him  a  large  sum  of  money ;  and  in  proof  of  what  he 
•aid  he  shewed  her  some  counterfeit  letters,  appearing  to 
have  the  post-mark  on  them. 

The  girl  made  no  objection  to  him  as  a  husband ;  bat 
said  it  would  be  prudent  in  him  to  visit  his  grandfather, 
and  ask  his  consent  to  the  match,  which  would  contribute 
to  her  peace  of  mind.  On  this  he  left  her,  and  broke  open 
a  hoaae  that  evening,  whence  he  stole  a  few  things,  which 
he  sold  for  fifteen  shillings,  and  calling  on  her  the  next  day, 
took  his  leave,  as  if  preparing  for  his  journey. 

His  plan  was  to  commit  some  robbery,  by  which  he  might 
obtain  a  considerable  sum,  and  then,  concealing  himself  for 
some  time,  return  to  his  mistress,  and  pretend  that  his 
grandfather  had  given  him  the  money. 

Going  to  see  the  Beggar's  Opera  he  was  greatly  shocked 
at  the  appearance  of  Macbeath  on  the  stage  in  his  fetters, 
and  coirfd  not  forbear  reflecting  what  might  be  his  own 
future  fate  ;  yet,  about «  week  afterwards,  he  broke  open 
a  cook's  shop,  and  stole  some  articles,  the  sale  of  which 
produced  him  a  guinea. 

On  the  following  day  be  called  at  Newgate,  and  treated 
Ae  prisoners  to  the  amount  of  seven  shillings,  and,  on  bis 
qaktinrg  the  prison,  met  two  girls  whom  he  knew  ;  and  with 
them  he  went  to  ffampstead,  where  he  treated  them  to  the 
atnoimt  of  twelve  slnllwgs  and  sixpence,  so  that  only 
eighteen  pence  remained  of  bis  last  ill-gotten  guinea. 

On  the  following  day  Powis  wen  J  to  the  Black  (Raven,  in 
Fetter-hme,  where  he  observed  the  landlord  put  «ome  gold 
into  fr  drawer,  of  which  he  determined,  if  possible,  to 
pc4se*s  himself.  About  midnight  be  went  away,  having  &* 
flfcofen  the  pro  that  fastened  the  cellar-window. 

Returning  at  two  in  the  morning,  he  got  into  the  cellar, 
aftd  attempting  to  open  the  door  of  the  tap-room;  but, 
ftuling  in  this,  he  was  about  to  return  by  the  way  he  had 
entered,  when  a  watchman  coming  by,  and  seeiag  rt* 
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window  open,  alarmed  the  family.  PowU  now  escaped 
into  a  carpenter's  yard,  and  hid  himself:  but  the  landlord 
coming  down,  and  several  persons  attending,  he  was  appro* 
bended ;  but  not  till  one  person  had  ran  a  sword  through 
his  leg,  and  another  had  struck  him  a  blow  on  the  head 
that  almost  deprived  him  of  his  senses;  circumstances  of 
severity  that  could  not  be  justified,  as  he  made  no  resistance. 

The  offender  was  lodged  in  the  Compter  for  the  present, 
and  being  removed  to  Newgate,  was  brought  to  his  trial  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  convicted  of  the  burglary,  and  received 
sentence  of  death ;  but  the  jury  considering  the  eruelty  with 
which  he  had  been  treated,  recommended  him  to  mercy  3 
however,  the  royal  favour  was  not  extended  to  him,  as  ho 
had  before  been  sentenced  to  transportation. 

When  brought  up  to  receive  sentence,  he  begged  to  be 
represented  as  an  object  worthy  of  the  royal  favour :  but 
he  was  told  not  to  expect  such  indulgence.  He  likewise 
wrote  to^his  sweetheart,  to  exert  her  influence,  which  she 
promised  ;  but  could  do  nothing  to  serve  him. 

He  was  hanged  at  Tyburn  on  the  9th  of  October,  1732, 
along  with -William  Shelton,  at  the  age  of  22  years,  after 
admonishing  the  spectators  to  take  warning  by  his  fatal  end, 
and  expressing  the  utmost  detestation  of  the  irregularities 
of  his  life. 
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First  Abandoned,  and  then  Murdered,  his  wife.  Executed  at  Northampton, 
March  9,  1733. 


X  HIS  unnatural  and  cruel  man  was  an  inhabitant  of  the 
town  of  Bourn,  in  Lincolnshire.  He  had  been  married  only 
two  years,  when  he  left  bis  wife,  who  was  afflicted  with  the 
palsy,  giving  out  that  the  cause  of  absence  was  in  conse- 
quence of  having  found  ber  in  bed  with  another  man.    He 
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travelled  to  Colchester^  married  again,  and  set  up  his  busi- 
ness, that  of  a  miller,  in  which  he  was  successful.  He 
employed  a  man  of  the  name  of  Peck,  as  his  assistant,  but 
upon  some  words  arising  between  them,  Alcock  discharged 
him,  without  suffering  him  to  complete  the  job  fye  bad  in 
band.  Peck  replied,  "  I'll  do  as  good  a  job  for  you  :  for  I 
"  have  heard  you  have  a  wife  in  Lincolnshire,  and  1*11  travel 
"  the  kingdom  over,  till  I  find  her,  and  send  her  to  yoo.M 
Upon  this  he  instantly  set  out,  and  bent  his  course  in  order 
to  fulfil  his  threat.  He  inquired  at  every  town  he  came  to 
in  Lincolnshire,  until  he  actually  found  Mrs.  Alcock.  In 
effecting  this,  he  spent  nearly  two  years;  and  to  defray  bis 
expenses,  he  occasionally  stopped  for  a  few  days  to  work; 
and  when  his  wages  Were  expended,  in  his  travels,  he 
worked  again  ;  thus  persevering  until  he  had  accomplished 
bis  determined  purpose.  The  parish  officers  of  Bourn,  who 
had  the  maintenance  of  the  deserted  woman  to  provide,  re- 
ceived Peck's  information,  and  dispatched  tw<f  of  the 
parishioners  to  Colchester,  with  whom  Alcock  entered  into 
a  compromise,  on  the  following  conditions :  to  pay  down 
twenty  pounds,  and  within  a  month  thirty  pounds  more,  and 
to  fetch  away  his  wife  from  Bourn.  He  accordingly  arrived 
there  on  the  22d  of  August,  1732,  on  a  good  horse,  and  a 
new  pillion  for  bis  wife  to  ride  on  behind  him.  He,  however, 
tried  every  means  to  induce  the  officers  to  keep  her,  offering 
a  yearly  sum  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  and  observed  that, 
"  she  was  so  disagreeable  to  him,  that  he  would  rather  be 
"  banged,  than  take  her  again.'9 

Finding  his  offers  all  rejected,  he  set  off  with  ber  on  the 
24th,  and  on  the  next  day  the  body  of  the  unfortunate 
woman  was  discovered  in  a  ditch  under  a  willow-tree,  near 
Pilsgate,  in  the  parish  of  Barnack,  in  Northamptonshire, 
and  about  eight  miles  from  Bourn.  It  appeared  that  she 
bad  been  strangled  with  a  small  cord,  which  but  just  met 
about  her  neck;  and  the  pillion  was  found  a  little  distance 
from  the  body.  The  murderer  immediately  proceeded  to 
Colchester;  and  on  the  28th  was  apprehended  by  officers 
from  Bourn,  and  the  next  day  fully  committed  to  gaol. 

Though  convicted  on  the  clearest  evidence,  yet  this  ob- 
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durate  man,  eyed  to  the  last  moment  of  bis  existence, 
denied  the  justice  of   his   sentence;    aqd   his  behaviour, 
daring  the  short  interval  allowed  prisoners  to  make  their 
peace  with  God,  evinced  the  most  shocking  depravity.     Hfc 
constantly  refused  the  consolation  of  devotion,  and  paid  no 
attention  to  the  warnings  of  a  clergyman,  who  at  length  de- 
sisted from  farther  exhortations.     On  the  morning  of  his 
execution,  be  drank  to  intoxication;*  yet,  on  coming  out  of 
the  prison,  he  sent  for  a  pint  of  wine,  which  being  refused 
tiro  by  the  sheriff,  be  would  not  get  into  the  cart  which 
waited  to  convey  him  to  execution,  until  the  money  given 
for  that  purpose  was  returned  to  him.     Ort  the  road  to  the 
gallows  he  sung  part  of  the  old  song  of  Robin  Hood, 
adding  to  each  verse,  the  chorus  of  derry  down,  &c.    At 
intervals  he  swore,  kicked >  and  spurned,  at  any  person 
who  touched  the  cart.    When  tied  up  to  the  fatal  tree,  hf 
kicked  off  bis  shoes,  to  avoid  a  well  known  proverb;  and 
being  told  by  a  person  in  the  cart  with  him,  and  who  wished, 
thus  late,  to  reclaim  him,  that  be  had  much  better  read  and 
repent,  than  thus  so  vilely  swear  and  sing,  he  struck  the 
book  oat  of  this  humane  man's  hands,  damned  the  specta- 
tors, and  called  for  wine.    Paring  the  singing  of  psalms 
aad  reading  of  prayers,  ibis   monster  was  employed  14 
Uiking  and  nodding  to  his  acquaintance ;  telling  some  to 
remember  him,  others  to  drink  to  bis  good  journey ;  and 
with  his  last  words,  he  inveighed  against  the  injustice  of  his 
cause!! ! 

WILLIAM  GORDON, 

HIGHWAYMAN. 

On  wtoee  body,  after  execution,  an  experiment  was  aftade  U>  bring  him 

to  life. 


-I  HIS  malefactor  was  brought  up  to  the  business  of  a 

•  The  gaoler  deterred  vlripping,  who  »uflered  tfui  wreteb  to  be  loppliej 
with  liquor  to  inch  en  extent. 

14  3  H 
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butcher;  but  for  twenty  years  previous  to  his  execution, 
had  been  a  reputed  highwayman.  He  was  tried  at  Chelms- 
ford for  a  desperate  attack  and  robbery  on  Epping  Forest, 
but  escaped  conviction  by  proving  an  alibi.  He  brought 
a  number  of  evidences  to  prove  that  he  was  in*  Ireland  when 
this  robbery  was  committed. 

William  Gordon  was  convicted -at  the  Old  Bailey*  of  a 
highway  robbery  on  Mr.  Peters,  under-treasurer  of  the 
Tempfe,  between  Knightsbridge  and  Hyde-park  Corner, 
whom  he  robbed  of  his  hat,  wig,  watch,  and  a  gold  ring; 
and  being  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  he  was  soon 
apprehended,  and  had  no  other  plea  to  offer,  but  that  he 
was  drunk. 

•  What  rendered  this  criminal's  case  sufficiently  remarkable 
to  find  a' place  in  these  volumes,  was  a  report  circulated  that 
be  had  cut  his  throat,  just  before  be  was  carried  out  to  ex- 
ecution, and  that  a  surgeon  had  sewed  it  up.  The  cause  of 
this  report  was  as  follows : 

Mr..  Chovot,  a  surgeon,  having,  by  frequent,  experiments 
on  dogs,  discovered,  that  opening  the  windpipe  would  pre- 
vent the  fatal  consequences  of  being  hanged  by  the  neck, 
communicated  it  to  Gordon,  who  consented  to  the  expert* 
nient  being  made  on  him.  Accordingly,  pretending  to  take 
his  last  leave  of  him,  the  surgeon  secretly  made  an  incision 
in  his  windpipe ;  and  the  effect  this  produced  on  the  male- 
factor  was,  that  when  he  stopt  his  mouth,  nostrils,  and 
ears,  air  sufficient  to  prolong  life,  issued  from  the  cavity. 
When  he  was  hanged,  he  was  observed  to  retain  life,  after 
the  others  executed  with  him  were  dead.  His  body,  after 
banging  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  was  cut  down,  and  car- 
ried to  a  house  in  Edge  ware  road,  where  Chovot  was  an 
attendance,  who  immediately  opened  a  vein,  which  bled 
freely,  aud  soon  after  the  culprit  opened  bis  mouth  and 
groaned.  He,  however,  died,  but  it  was  the  opinion  of 
those  present  at  the  experiment,  that  had  he  been  cut  down 
only  five  minutes  sooner,  life  would  have  returned,  fie 
suffered  along  with  James  Ward  and  Wdliam  Keys,  for  a 
highway,  and  with  William  Norman,  for  a  street  robbery* 
on  the  27th  of  April,  1753. 
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A  month  after  the  execution  of  Gordon,  John  Davis, 
who  bad  frequently  robbed  in  company  with  him,  was 
broaght  to  execution  on  the  same  tree  from  which  Gordon 
was  hanged.  Davis  feigned  himself  sick,  and  in  treated 
the  sheriff  that  he  mjght  not  be  tied  in  the  cart  on  his  road 
to  Tyburn,  and  which  was  humanely  granted*  When  the 
executioner  was  fastening  the  rope  round  the  neek  of  John 
Jones,  another  malefactor  to  be  then  executed,  Davis  jumped 
out  .of  the  cart,  made  his  way  through  the  astonished  spec* 
tators,  and  ran  over  two  fields ;  but  being  knocked  down'by 
a  countryman,  he  was  brought  back,  tied  up,  and  hanged. 
He  confessed  having  committed  various  daring  robberies 
along  with  the  notorious  old  offender,  Gordon. 


CAPTAIN  JOHN  PORTEOUS, 


Convicted  of  Murder,  but  murdered  by  the  mob. 


±  HE  fate  of  Captain  Porteous  engaged  a  nationfs  atten- 
tion. Though  by  the  law  condemned  to  die,  yet  was  he 
most  foully  murdered  by  a  lawless  mob.  The  royal  pro- 
clamation was  issued,  wherein  a  large  reward  was  offered 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  murderers  ;  and  the  magistrates 
of  Edinburgh,  the  scene  of  the  murder,  were  summoned  to 
answer  for  their  neglect,  in  not  quelling  the  riot;  fined,  and 
rendered  incapable  of  acting  again  in  any  judicial  capacity.' 
Id  such  a  mob  as  that  which  seized  Porteous,  it  was  difficult 
to  fix  upon  an  individual,  and  the  deceased  having  rendered 
himself  obnoxious  to  the  people,  the  affair  there  rested. 
John  Porteous  was  bom  of  indigent  parents,  near  the  city 
Edinburgh,  who  bound  him  apprentice  to  a  tailor,  with 
Whom,  after  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  worked 
N  a  journeyman. 

I  Porteous  was  soon  noticed  by  several  reputable  gentlemen, 
p  a  young  man  of  good  address  and  fine  accomplishments, 
nd  one  whom  they  ^entertained  a  desire   to  serve. 
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.  It  happened  at  this  time  that  a  gentleman  who  bad  tan 
lord  provost  of  Edinburgh,  growing  tired  of  hit  mistress, 
wished  to  disengage  himself  from  her  in  a  genteel  manner; 
and  knowing  Porteous  to  be  very  poor,  he  proposed  his 
taking  her  off  his  hands,  by  making  her  his  wife. 

When  the  proposition  was  first  made  to  the  lady  the  re* 
jected  it  with  much  disdain,  thinking  it  a  great  degradation 
to  match  with  a  journey  nan  taylor:  hot  on  the  gentleman*! 
promising  her  a  fortune  of  five  hundred  pounds,  she  con* 
sen  ted,  and  they  were  married  accordingly. 

Porteous  now  commenced  master,  and  met  with  good 
success  for  some  time ;  but  being  much  addicted  to  company, 
he  neglected  bis  business :  by  which  means  he  lost  many  of 
his  customers.  His  wife,  in  consequence,  was  obliged  to 
apply  to  her  old  friend  the  provost,  to  make  some  other 
provision  for  them. 

In  Edinburgh  there  are  three  companies  of  meti,  of  twenty. 
five  each,  wbo  are  employed  to  keep  the  peace,  and  take  up 
all  offenders,  whom  they  keep  in  custody  till  examined  by  a 
magistrate.  An  officer  is  appointed  to  each  of  these  com- 
panies, whom  they  style  captain,  with  a  salary  of  eighty 
pounds  a  year  and  a  suit  of  scarlet  uniform,  which  in  that 
part  of  the  world  is  reckoned  very  honourable. 

A  vacancy  happening  by  the  death  of  one  of  these  cap* 
tains,  the  provost  immediately  appointed  his  friend  Por- 
teous to  fill  up  the  place ;  and  the  latter  being  now  advanc- 
ed to  honour,  forgot  all  bis  former  politeness,  for  which  he 
was  so  much  esteemed  when  a  tradesman ;  and  assumed  all 
the  consequences  of  a  man  in  authority. 

If  a  riot  happened  in  the  city,  Porteous  was  generally 
made  choice  of  by  the  magistrates  to  suppress  it,  he  being  a 
roan  of  resolute  spirit,  and  unacquainted  with  fear.  On 
these  occasions  he'  would  generally  exceed  the  bounds  of  bis 
commission,  and  would  treat  the  delinquents  with  the  utmost 
cruelty,  by  knocking  them  down  with  his  musquet,  and 
frequently  breaking  legs  and  arms. 

If  sent  to  quell  a  disturbance  in  a  house  of  ill  fame,  not- 
withstanding he  was  a  most  abandoned  debauchee  himself, 
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would  take  pleasure  in  exposing  the  character*  of  all 
r  be  found  there,  thereby  destroying  the  peaoe  of  many 
families :  he  would  treat  the  unhappy  prostitutes  with  the 
greatest  inhumanity,  and  even  drag  them  tea  priaoo,  though 
many  of  them  had  been  seduced  by  himself. 

Amongst  the  many  instances  of  cruelty  he  committed, 
we  shaH  mention  the  following,  because  it  procured  Urn  the 
universal  hatred  of  the  people  in  that  city. 

A  vacancy  happening  in  the  lectureship  of  a  neighbour* 
ing  church,  two  young  gentlemen  were  candidates ;  and 
having  eaeh  an  equal  niimber  of  votes,  the  dispute  was  re- 
ferred to  the  presbytery ;  who  declared  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Dawson.  The  other  candidate,  Mr.  Wotherspoon,  appeal* 
ed  to  the  synod,  who  reversed  the  order  of  the  presbytery. 
As  the  parishioners  were  much  exasperated,  and  a  tumult  , 
being  apprehended  at  the  church  on  the  day  Mr,  Wother- 
spoon. was  to  preach  his  first  sermon,  Porteous  was  ordered 
there  to  keep  the  peace,  but  finding,  on  his  arrival,  Mr. 
Dawson  bad  got  possession  of  the  pulpit,  he  went  up  thft 
steps  without  the  least  ceremony,  seised  hitn  by  the  cellar, 
and  dragged  htm  down  like  a  thief.  In  consequence  of  the 
wounds  he  received  at  this  time,  Mr.  Dawson  died  a  few 
weeks  after. 

Mr.  Wotherspoon  coming  in  at  the  time  of  the  affray,  Mr* 
Dawson's  friends  were  so  enraged,  that  they  immediately 
fell  on  him,  whom  they  beat  in  such  a  terrible  manner,  that 
he  also  died  about  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Dawson. 

Thus  the  lives  of 'two  amiable  young  gentlemen  were 
sacrificed  to  the  brutality  of  this  inhuman  monster.  Many 
men,  women,  and  thiWren,  were  also  much  wounded  in  the 
affray;  yet  this  wretch  escaped  unpunished:  no  notice 
being  taken  of  the  many  instances  of  bis  barbarity. 

Nothing  gave  more  pleasure  to  this  fellow  than  his  being 
employed  to  quell  riots,  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  magis- 
trates, be  was  encouraged  in.  On  these  occasions  he  never 
wanted  an  opportunity  of  exercising  his  savage  disposition. 

The  condemnation  and  death  of  Porteous  happened  in  the 
foHo wing  most  extraordinary  manner.' 
.  Smuggling  was  so  much  practised  in  Scotland  at  that 
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time,  that  no  Jaws  could,  restrain  it.  The  smuggler*  as* 
sembled  in  large  bodies,  so  that  the  revenue-officer*  could 
not  attack  them  without  endangering  their  lives. 

The  most  active  persons  in  striving  to  suppress  these  un- 
lawful practices  was  Mr.  Stark,  collector  for  the  county  of 
Fife,  who  being  informed  that  one  Andrew  Wilson  had  a 
large  quantity  of  contraband  goods  at  bis  house,  persuaded 
a  number  of  men  to  accompany  him :  and  tbey  seised  the 
goods,  and  safely  lodged  them  (as  they  thought)  in  the 
Custom-House :  but  Wilson  being  a  man  of  an  enterprising 
spirit,  and  ctfhceiving  himself  injured,  went  in  company  with 
one  Robertson,  and  some  more  of  bis  gang,  to  the  Custom- 
House,  when,  breaking  open  the  doors,  they  recovered  their 
goods,  which  they  brought  off  iu  carts,  in  defiance  of  ail 
opposition. 

Mr.  Stark  hearing  that  such  a  daring  insult  had  been 
committed,  dispatohed  an  account  thereof  to  the  Barons  of 
the  Exchequer,  who  immediately  applied  to  the  lord  Justice 
Clark,  bis  lordship  issued  his  warrant  to  the  sheriff  of.  Fife, 
commanding  him  to  assemble  all  the  people  in  his  jurisdic- 
tion to  seize  the  delinquents,  and  replace  the  goods. 

In  consequence  of  the  above  order,  many  were  appre- 
hended, but  all  discharged  again  for  want  of  evidence,  ex- 
cept Wilson  and  Robertson,  who  were  both  found  guilty 
and  sentenced  to  die. 

A  custom  prevailed  in  Scotland  at  that  time,  of  taking  the 
condemned  criminals  to  church  every  Sunday,  under  the 
care  of  three  or  four  of  the  city  guards.  The  above  two 
criminals  were  accordingly  taken  to  one  of  the  churches  on 
the  Sunday  before  they  were  to  suffer ;  when,  just  getting 
within  the  door,  Wilson  (though  handcuffed)  assisted  in  his 
companion's  escape,  by  seizing  hold  of  one  soldier  with  his. 
teeth,  and  peeping  the  others  from  turning  upon  him,  while 
he  cried  out  to  Robertson  to  run. 

Robertson  accordingly  took  to  his  heels,  and  the  streets 
being  crowded  with  people  going  to  church,  he  passed  un- 
interrupted, and  got  out  at  one  of  the  city  gates  just  as  tbey 
were  going  to  shut  it :  a  custom  constantly  observed  during 
divine  service. 
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The  city  being  now  alarmed,  Porteous  was  immediately 
dispatched  in  search  of  him,  but  all  in  vain,  Robertson  meet- 
ing with  &  friend  who  knocked  off  his  handcuffs,  and  pro- 
cured him  a  horse  ;  and  the  same  evening  he  got  on  board 
a  vessel  at  Dunbar,  which  landed  him  safe  in  Holland. 

We  are  informed  that,  in  the  year  1756,  he  was  living,  and 
kept  a  public-house  with  great  credit,  near  the  bridge  at 
Rotterdam. 

On  the  following  Wednesday  a  temporary  gallows  was 
erected  in  the  grass-market,  for  the  execution  of  Wilson, 
who  was  ordered  to  be  conducted  there  by  fifty  men,  under 
the  command  of  Porteous. 

Porteous  being  apprehensive  an  attempt  would  be  made 
to  rescue  the  prisoner,  represented  to  the  provost  the  neces- 
sity there  was  for  soldiers  to  be  drawn  up  ready  to  preserve 
the  peace.  On  which  five  companies  of  the  Welsh  fuzileers, 
commanded  by  -a  major,  were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  in 
the  lawn-market,  near  the  place  of  execution. 

No  disturbance  arising,,  the  prisoner  finished  his  devotions, 
ascended  the  ladder,  was  turned  off,  and  continued  hanging 
the  usual  time;  at  the  expiration  of  which,  the  hangman 
going  up  the  ladder  to  cut  him  down,  a  stone  struck  him  on 
the  nose,  and  caused  it  to  bleed.  This  stone  was  immediately 
followed' by  many  others,  at  which  Porteous  was  so  much  ex- 
asperated  that,  he  instantly  called  out  to  his  men  "  Fire  and 
be  damned  ;"  discharging  his  own  piece  at  the  same  time, 
and  shooting  a  young  man,  who  was  apprentice  to  a  confec- 
tioner, dead  on  the  spot. 

*  Some  of  the  soldiers  more  humanely  fired  over  the  heads 
of  the  people;  but  unfortunately  killed  two  or  three  who 
were  looking  out  at  the  windows.  Others  of  the  soldiers 
wantonly  fired  amongst  the  feet  of  the  mob,  by  which  many 
were  so  disabled  as  to  be  afterwards  obliged  to  suffer  am- 
putation. V 

Porteous  now  endeavoured  to  draw  off  bis  men,  as  tip 
mob  grew  exceedingly  outrageous,  throwing  stones,  with 
every  thing  else  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  and  conti- 
nuing io  press  on  the  soldiers ;  on  which  Porteous,  with  two 
of  his  men,  turned  about  and  fired,  killing  three  more  of  the 
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people,  which  amounted  to  nine  irt  the  whole  that  were  left 
dead  on  the  spot ;  and  many  wounded. 

A  serjeant  was  sent  by  the  major  of  the  Welsh  fuzileen 
to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  but  the  mob 
was  so  outrageous  that  be  could  gain  do  intelligence,  Por- 
teous, being  assisted  by  the  Welsh  fturileers,  at  last  conducted 
bis  men  to  the  guard,  when,  being  sent  for  by  tbe  provost, 
he  passed  a  long  examination,  and  was  committed  to  prison 
in  order  to  take  his  trial  for  murder. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  1786,  the  trial  came  on  before  the 
lords  of  justiciary,  previous  to  which  Porteous  made  a  judi- 
cial confession  that  the  people  were  killed  as  mentioned  in 
,  the  indictments;  but  pleaded  stlf-defence.  His  council  then 
stated  the  following  point  of  law  to  be  determined  by  tb* 
judges,  previous  to  the  jury  being  charged  with  tbe  pri» 
soner: 

"  Whether  a  military  officer  with  sdldiers  udder  bis  cam* 
"  mand,  being  assaulted  by  the  populace,  should  fire,  or 
"  order  his  men  to  fire,  was  not  acting  consistent  with  the 
"  nature  of  self-defence,  according  to  tbe  laws  of  citiliaed 
44  nations? 

The  council  being  ordered  to  plead  to  tbe  question  by  the 
court,  they  pronounced,  as  their  opinion,  "  Tbat  if  it  was 
"  proved  that  captain  Porteous  either  fired  a  gun,  or  oaesed 
"  one  or  more  to  be  fired,  by  which  any  person  or  persons 
"  was  or  were  killed,  and  if  the  said  firing  happened  with* 
"  out  orders  from  a  magistrate  properly  authorised,  then  it 
would  be  murder  in  the  eye  of  the  law/' 

Thus  the  question  being  decided  against  him,  and  tbe  jury 
impanelled,  forty-four  witnesses  were  examined  for  and 
against  the  prosecution. 

The  prisoner  being  now  called  on  for  hit  defence,  bis 
council  insisted  that  the  magistrates  bad  ordered  him  to 
support  the  execution  of  Wilson,  and  repel  force  by  force, 
being  apprehensive  of  a  rescue;  tbat  powder  and  ball  bad 
been  given  them  for  tbe  same  purpose,  with  orders  to  load 
their  pieces. 

They  insisted  also,  that  he  only  meant  to  intimidate  tbe 
people  by  threat**  and  ftctually  knocked  down  one  of  his 
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own  men  for  presenting  bis  piece ;  that  finding  the  men 
would  not  obey  orders,  he  drew  off  as  many  as  he  could  ; 
that  he  afterwards  heard  a  firing  in  the  rear,  contrary  to 
his  orders.  That  in  order  to  know  who  had  fired  he  would 
not  suffer  their  pieces  to  be  cleaned  till  properly  inspected,  x 
and  that  he  never  attempted  to  escape,  though  he  had  the 
greatest  opportunity,  and  might  have  effected  it  with  the 
utmost  ease. 

They  farther  insisted,  that  admitting  some  excesses  had 
been  committed,  it  could  not  amount  to  murder,  as  he  was 
in  the  lawful  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  that  it  could  not  be 
supposed  to  be  done  with  premeditated  malice. 

In  answer  to  this  the  council  for  the  crown  argued,  that 
the  trust  reposed  in  the  prisoner  ceased  when  the  execution 
was*  over  ;  that  he  was  then  no  longer  an  officer  employed 
for  that  purpose  for  which  the  fire-arms  had  been  loaded, 
and  that  the  reading  of  the  riot-act  only  could  justify  their 
firing,  in  edse  a  rescue  had  been  actually  attempted*. 

Tbe  prisoners' council  replied,  that  the  magistrates,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  have  read  the  act,  had  deserted  the  soldiery, 
and  took  refuge  in  a  house  for  their  own  security,  and  that 
it  was  hard  for  men  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  knocked  on 
the  head  when  they  had  lawful  weapons  put  into  their  hands 
to  defend  themselves. 

The  charge  being  delivered  to  the  jury,  they  retired  for 
a  Considerable  time,  when  they  brought  him  in  guilty,  and 
be  received  sentence  of  death. 

The  king  being  then  at  Hanover,  and  much  interest  being 
made  to  save  the  prisoner,  the  queen,  by  the  advice  of  her 
council,  granted  a  respite  till  his  majesty's  return  to  Eng- 
land. Tbe  respite  was  only  procured  one  week  before  his 
sentence  was  to  be  put  in  execution,  of  which,  when  the 
populace  were  informed,  such  a  scheme  of  revenge  was 
meditated  as  is  perhaps  unprecedented. 

On   the  seventh  of  September,   between  nine  and  ten  in 
the  evening,  a  large  body  of  men  entered  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  seized  the  arms  belonging  to  the  guard  ;  they 
then  patrolled  the  streets,  crying  out,  "All  those  who  dare 
14  3  1 
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"  avenge  innocent  blood,  let  them  come  here."    They -then 
shut  the  gates,  and  placed  guards  at  each. 

The  main  body  of  the  mob,  all  disguised,  marched  in 
the  mean  time  to  the  prison ;  when  finding  some  difficulty 
in  breaking  open  the  door  with  hammers,  they  immediately 
set  fire  to  it ;  taking  great  care  that  the  flames  should  not 
spread  beyond  their  proper  bounds.  The  outer  door  was 
hardly  consumed  before  they  rushed  in,  and,  ordering  the 
keeper  to  ppeu  the  door  of  the  captain's  apartment,  cried 
out,  "  Where  is  the  villain,  Porteous  ?"  He  replied, "  Here 
I  am;  what  do  you  want  with  me?"  To  which  they  an- 
swered, that  they  meant  to  hang  him  in  the  Grass* 
Market  the  place  where  he  bad  shed  so  much  innocent 
blood. 

His  expostulations  were  all  in  vain,  they  seized  him  by 
the  legs  and  arms,  and  dragged  him  instantly  to  the  place 
of  execution. 

On  their  arrival,  they  broke  open  a  shop  to  6nd  a  rope 
suitable  to  their  purpose,  which  they  immediately  fixed 
round  his  neck,  then  throwing  the  other  end  over  a  dyer's 
pole,  hoisted  him  up;  when  he,  endeavouring  to  save  him- 
self, fixed  his  hands  between  the  halter  and  his  neck,  which 
being  observed  by  some  of  the  mob,  one  of  them  struck  him 
with  an  axe,  which  obliged  him  to  quit  his  hold,  they  soon 
put  an  end  to  his  life. 

When  they  were  satisfied  he  was  dead,  they  immediately 
dispersed  to  their  several  habitations,  unmolested  them- 
selves, and  without  molesting  any  one  else. 

Thus  ended  the  life  of  Captain  John  Porteous,  a  man 
possessed,of  such  great  qualifications  that,  had  they  been 
properly  applied,  .would  have  rendered  him  an  ornament 
to  his  country,  and  made  him  exceedingly  useful  in  a  mili- 
tary capacity.  His  uncommon  spirit  and  invincible  courage 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  greatest  hero  of  antiquity. 
But  when  advanced  to  power,  he  became  intoxicated  with 
pride,  and  instead  of  being  the  admiration  of,  he  be- 
came despised  and  hated  by,  his  fellow- citizens.  The  (ate 
of  this  unhappy  man,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  a  caution  to  those 
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in  power  not  to  abuse  it;  but,  by  an  impartial  distribution 
ef  justice,  render  themselves  worthy  members  of  society. 
He  was  murdered  at  Edinburgh,  September  7tb,  1736. 
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JOHN  RICHARDSON  and  RICHARD  COYLE, 


Incited  at  Execution- Dock,  Jan.  25,  1731,  for  Piracy  and  Murder. 


X  HE  crime  of  piracy  is  generally  marked  by  murder* 
Richardson,  to  both  these  shocking  characters,  added  that 
of  a  swindler,  of  no  mean  talents  in  deception.  His  me. 
mory  will  justly  be  particularly  execrated  by  seur  female 
readers,  for  it  will  be  found  that,  through  the  most  consum- 
mate hypocrisy,  he  too  often  succeeded  in  seducing,  and 
then  abandoning,  several  of  their  sex. 

John  Richardson  was  an  American,  having  been  born  at 
the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  went  to  school  until  he 
was  fourteen  years  old  ;  be  was  then  put  under  the  care  of 
his  brother,  who  was  a  cooper ;  but  not  liking  that  business, 
be  sailed  on  board  a  merchant-ship,  commanded  by  his 
name-sake,  Captain  Richardson. 

After  one  voyage,  he  served  five  years  to  a  carpenter  ; 
feat  having  made  an  illicit  connecti6n  with  his  master'*  dauglir 
ter,  who  became  pregnant,  he  quitted  his  service,  and  en- 
tered on  board  a  ship  bound  to  Jamaica ;  but  on  his  arrival 
there  he  was  impressed,  put  on  board  a  man  pf  war,  and 
brought  to  England* 

The  ship's  crew  being  paid  at  Chatham,  he  came  to  Lon- 
don, took  lodging  in  Horsiey-down,  and  soon  spent  all  his 
money.  On  this  be  entered  as  boatswain  on  board  a  vessel 
bound  to  the  Baltic ;  but  being  weary  of  his  situation,  be 
soon  quitted  that  station,  having  first  concerted  and  exe- 
cuted the  following  scheme  of  fraud. 

Knowing  that  there  was  a  merchant  in  the  country,  with 
whom,  the  captain  had  dealings,  he  went  to  a  tavern  and 
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wrote  a  letter,  as  from  the  captain,  desiring  tbat  the  mer^ 
chant  would  send  him  a  hundred  rix  dollars.  This  letter  he. 
carried  himself,  and  received  the  money  from  the  mer- 
chant, who  said  he  had  more  at  the  captain's  service  if  it  was 
wanted. 

Being  possessed  of  this  sum,  he,  the  next  day,  embarked 
on  board  a  Dutch  vessel  bound  to  Amsterdam ;  and  soon 
after  his  arrival  connected  himself  with  a  woman  whose 
husband  had  sailed  as  a  mate  of  a  Dutch  East-India  ship. 
With  this  woman  he  cohabited  about  eight  months,  when 
she  told  him  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  decamp, 
as  she  daily  expected  her  husband  to  return  from  his 
voyage. 

Richardson  agreed  to  depart,  but  first  determined  to  rob 
her  j  and  having  persuaded  her  to  go  to  the  play,  he  took 
her  to  a  tavern  afterwards,  where  he  plied  her  with  liquor 
till  she  was  perfectly  intoxicated.  This  being  done,  he 
attended  her  home,  and  having  got  her  to  bed,  and  round 
her  fast  asleep,  he  took  the  keys  out  of  her  pocket,  and 
unlocking  the  warehouse,  stole  India  goods  to  the  amount 
of  two  hundred  pounds,  which  he  conveyed  to  a  lodging 
he  had  taken  to  receive  them.  He  then  replaced  the  keys ; 
but  finding  some  that  were  smaller,  he  with  those  opened 
her  drawers,  and  took  out  sixty  pounds.  Some  years  after 
this*  he  saw  this  woman  at  Amsterdam,  but  she  made  no 
complaint  of  the  robbery ;  by  which  it  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  that  she  was  afraid  her  husband  might  suspect 
her  former  illicit  connection. 

Having  put  bis  stolen  goods  on  board  one  of  the  Rotter- 
dam boats,  he  sailed  for  that  place,  where  he  found  the  cap- 
tain of  a  vessel  bound  to  New  England,  with  whom  he  sailed 
at  the  expiration  of  four  days. 

On  their  arrival  at  Boston,  Richardson  went  to  settle 
about  fifty'  miles  up  the  country,  in  expectation  that  the 
property  he  possessed  might  procure  him  a  wife  of  some 
fortune.  Having  taken  his  lodgings  at  a  farmer's,  be  de- 
posited his  goods  in  a  kind  of  warehouse. 

It  being  now  near  the  Christmas  holidays,  many  of  the 
country  people  solicited  that  he  would  keep  the  festival  with 
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tjieo*.  I^is  offers  were  so  numerous,  that  be  scarce  knew 
bow  to  determine  ;  but  at  length  accepted  the  invitation  of 
a  Mr.  Brown,  to  which  he  was  influenced  by  his  having 
three  daughters,  and  four  maid-servants,  all  of  tliem  very 
agreeable  young  women. 

Richardson  made  presents  Qf  India  handkerchiefs  to  all  the 
girls,  and  so  far  ingratiated  himself  into  their  favour,  that  in 
a  sbort  time  all  of  them  were  pregnant*  But  before  this 
circumstance  was  discovered,  there  happened  to  be  a  wed- 
ding, to  which  the  daughter  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  was 
invited  as  a  bride- maid,  and  Richardson  as  a  bride-man. 

Our  adventurer,  soon  becoming  intimate  with  the  young 
lady,  persuaded  her  to  go  and  see  his  lodgings  and  ware, 
house,  and  offered  to  make  her  a  present  of  any  piece  of 
goods  which  she  might  deem  worth  her  acceptance.  At 
length  she  fixed  on  a  piece  of  chintz,  and  carried  it  home 
with  her. 

Two  days  afterwards  Richardson  wfrte  to  her,  and  her 
answer  being  such  as  flattered  his  wishes,  he  likewise  wrote 
to  her  father,  requesting  his  permission  to  pay  his  addresses 
to  his  daughter.  The  old  gentleman  readily  admitted  his 
visits,  and,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  gave  his  consent 
that  the  young  people  should  be  united  in  wedlock. 

There  being  no  licences  for  marriage  in  that  country,  it 
is  the  custom  to  publish  the  banns  three  successive  Sundays 
in  the  church.  On  the  first  day  no  objection  was  made ; 
but  on  the  second  Sunday  all  the  girls  from  the  house  where 
he  had  spent  his  Christmas,  made  their  appearance,  to 
forbid  the  banns,  each  of  them  declaring  that  she  was  with 
child  by  the  intended  husband. 

Hereupon  Richardson  slipped  out  of  the  church,  leaving 
the  people  astonished  at  the  singularity  of  the  circumstance: 
but  he  had  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  not  be  long  be- 
fore he  should  hear  from  the  father  of  the  young  lady ; 
whom  he  had  already  seduced. 

In  a  few  days  he  received  a  letter  from  the  old  gentle, 
man,  begging  that  he  would  decline  bis  visits,  as  his  con- 
duct furnished  a  subject  of  conversation  for  the  whole 
country  ',  and  with  his  request  Richardson  very  cheerfully 
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complied ;  but  in  about  four  months  he  was  sent  for,  when 
the  justice  offered  him  SOOl.  currency,  to  take  bis  daughter 
as  a  wife.  He  seemed  to  hesitate  at  first;  but  at  length 
consenting,  the  young  lady  and  he  went  to*  a  village  at  the 
distance  of  forty  miles,  where  the  banns  were  regularly 
published,  and  the  marriage  took  place,  beforfe  the  other 
parties  were  apprized  of  it         - 

However,  in  a  little  time  after  the  wedding,  he  was  ar- 
rested by  thq  friends  of  the  girls  whom  he  had  debauched, 
in  order  to  compel  him  to  give  security  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  future  children  ;  on  which  his  father-in-law  engaged 
that  be  should  not  abscond,  and  paid  him  his  wife's  for* 
tune. 

Having  thus  possessed  himself  of  the  money,  and  being 
sick  of  his .  new  connection,  be  told  his  wife  and  ber  rela- 
tions that,  hot  being  fond  of  a  country  life,  be  would  go  to 
-  New. York,  and  build  him  a  ship,  and  would  return  at  the 
expiration  of  three  months.  The  family  having  no  sus- 
picion of  his  intentions,  took  leave  of  him  with  every  mark 
of  affection:  but  he  never  went  near  them  any  more. 

Having  previously  sent  his  effects  to  Boston  be  went  to 
that  place,  where  he  soon  spent  his  money  amongst  the 
worst  kind  of  company,  and  no  person  being  willing  to 
trust  him,  he  was  reduced  to  great  distress.  It  now  became 
necessary  that  he  should  work  for  his  bread  ;  and  being  toler- 
ably well  skilled  in  ship-building,  he  got  employment  under 
a  master-builder  who  was  a  Quaker,  who  treated  him  with 
the  greatest  indulgence. 

The  Quaker  was  an  elderly  man,  who  had  a  young  wife 
with  whom  Richardson  wished  to  be  better  acquainted ;  on 
which  he  one  day  quitted  his  work,  and  went  borne  to 
the  house ;  but  he  had  but  just  arrived  there  when  he  was 
followed  by  the  old  man  who  came  in  search  of  him,  and 
found  him  talking  to  bis  wife.  The  Quaker  asked  him  what 
business  be  had  there,  and  why  he  did  not  keep  at  his  work. 
Richardson  replied,  that  he  only  came  home  for  an  aogur: 
to  which  the  Quaker  said, "  Ah  !  friend  John,  I  do  not  much 
"  like  thee :  my  wife  knows  nothing  of  thy  tools,  and  I  fear 
"  thoti  hadst  some  evil  thoughts  in  thy  head." 
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Hereupon  Richardson  went  back  to  his  work,  without 
making  any  reply,  but  soon  afterwards. demanded  his  wages. 
The  Quaker  hesitated  to  pay  him,  hinting  that  he  was  ap- 
prehensive that  his  wife  had  paid  .him  already:  oa  which 
Richardson  said  he  would  sue  him  for  the  debt,  and  desired 
him  to  consider,  that  if  he  made  such  an  excuse  in  open 
court,  jie  would  be  disgraced  through  the  .country. 

.On  this  the  Quaker  paid  his  demand,  but  absolutely  for* 
bad  bim  ever  to  come  within  bis  hopse  again.;  and  Richard*.  , 
son  promised  to  obey,  and  intended  to  have  complied  with 
thejqjpnctiou. 

About  eight  days  afterwards  the  ojd  gentleman  having 
some  business  up  the  country  to  purchase  timber,  desired 
bis  young  wife  to  accompany  hiro,  to  prevent  any  ill  con- 
sequences that  might  arise  in  his  absence.  To  avoid  this 
journey  Tthe  Jady  feigned  ?n  indisposition,  and  took  to  her 
bed. 

The  husband  had  nojt  been  long  gone  before  Richardson, 
meeting  the  maid  servant  in  the  street,  asked  after  the 
health  of  her  mistress,  who,  the  tgirJ  said,  wanted  to  see 
bim ;  and  he  promUed  ,to  wait  upon  her  about  nine  in  the 
e*eniqg. 

Punctual  to  his  engagement,  he  attended  the  lady  and 
renewed  his  visits  to  Her  till  the  return  of  her 'husband  was 
apprehended,  when  he  broke  open  a  chest,  and  stole  about 
seventy  pounds,  and  immediately. agreed  with  captain  Jones 
for  his  passage  to  Philadelphia. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  last  mentioned  place,  he  took 
lodgings  at  the  house  of  a  widow  who  had  two  daughters ; 
and  paying  his  addresses  to  the  mother,  he  was  so  successful, 
that  for  four  months,  while  he  continued  there,  he  acted  as 
if  lie  bad  beep  jmuiter.of  the  house. 

After  hi|i  intimacy  with  the  mother  had  continued  some 
time,  he  jl>c$*me  attached  to  one  of  the  daughters,  and  on 
a  Sunday,  when  the  rest  of  the  family  was  absent,  found  an 
opportunity  of  being  alpne  with  her;  but  the  mother  re- 
turning at  this  juncture,  interrupted  their  .conversation,  and 
expressed  her  anger  ,in  the  .most  violent  tetms. 

Nor  was  this  all ;  for  when  she  ww$lpiie  with  the  offender 
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she  sefvfcrefy  reproachefd  him;  but  he' made  his  peace  by 
pretending  an  uncommon  attachkn^nt  to  her ;  yet  within  a 
mbntb  she  found  him  taking  eqaal  freedoms  vClt^i  her  other 
daughter.  Incensed  at  this  she  became  outragedus,  and 
totd  him  that  the  consequence  of  his  connexibf?  with  the 
other  girl,  was  that  she  was  already  pregnant.  Richardson 
1  now  quarrelled  in  his  turn,  and  told  her  that  if'hdr  daughter 
Wag  breeding  she  must  'procure  her  a  hiislialicl,  for  tie  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  her.  :  '* 

At  length,  when  the  old  woman's  passions  were  in  some 
degree  calmed,  he  represented  to  her  the  impossibility  of 
his  marrying  both  her  daughters ;  but  said  that  if  sbe  could 
procure  a  husband  for  one  of  them,  he  would  take  the 
other.  ! 

The  old  lady  soon  procured  a  young  man  to  marry  one  of  fief 
daughters,  and  then  the  mother  constantly  teazed  Richard- 
son to  wed  the  other,  which  he  steadily  refused  to  do  unless 
she  would  advance  him  a  sum  of  money.  She  hesitateel  for 
some  time ;  but  at  length  said  she  would  give  him  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  half  her  plate;  on  which  he  consented,  and  the 
marriage  was  sofemnisted  ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  possessed 
himself  of  this  little  fortune  than  he  embarked  on  board  a 
ship  bound  for  South  Carolina. 

Within  a  month  after  his  arrival  in  this  colony  he  became 
acquainted  with  one  captain  Roberts,  with  whom  he  sailed 
as  mate  and  carpenter  to  Jamaica,  and  during  the  voyage 
was  treated  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  The  business  at 
Jamaica  being  dispatched,  they  returned  to  Carolina. 

The  owner  of  the  ship  living  about  ten  miles  up  the 
country,  and  the  winter  advancing,  the  captain  fixed  on 
Richardson  as  a  proper  person  to  sleep  on  board,  and  take 
care  of  the  vessel.  This  he  did  for  some  time,  till  about  a 
week  before  Christmas,  when  he  was  invited  to  an  enter- 
tainment to  be  given  on  occasion  of  the  birth-day  of  his 
owner's  only  daughter. 

A  moderate  share  of  still  in  singing  and  dancing  recom- 
mended, Richardson  to  the  notice  of  the  company,  and  in 
particular  to  that  of  the  young  lady,  by  which  he  hooped  to 
profit  on  a  future  occasion. 
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h  the  following  month  it  happened  that  a  wedding  wm 
to  be  celebrated  at  the  house  of  a  friend  of  the  owner, 
on  which  occasion  Richardson  was  sent  for ;  and  when  ha 
appeared,  the  young  lady  welcomed  him,  wishing. that  ha 
would  oblige  the  company  with  a  dance ;  to  which  he  re- 
plied, that  be  should  be  happy  to  oblige  the  company  in 
general,  and  her  in  particular. 

Richardson  being  a  partner  with  the  young  lady  during 
the  dancing  at  the  wedding,  begged  leave  to  conduct  her 
home;  and  when  the  ceremonies  of  the  wedding  were  end- 
ed, be  bad  the  honour  to  attend  her  to  her  abode.  When 
they  had  got  into  the  midst  of  a  thrck  wood,  he  pretended 
to  be  ill,  and  said  he  must  get  off  his  horse,  and  sit  down 
oo  the  ground.  She  likewise  dismounted,  and  they  walked 
together  under  the  shade  of  a  chesnut-tree,  where  they  re* 
mained  till  the  approach  of  evening,  when  be  conducted 
ber  home,  after  having  received  very  convincing  proofs  of 
her  kindness. 

Going  to  his  ship  for  that  night,  he  went  to  her  father's 
house  on  the  following  day,  and  found  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  ber,  when  he  entreated  her  to  admit  of  his 
occasional  visits;  but  she  said  there  were  so  many  negro 
servants  about  the  house  that  it  would  be  impossible.  On 
this  he  said  he  would  conduct  her  to  the  ship,  when  the 
family  were  asleep,  and  the  girl  foolishly  consenting  to 
this  proposal,  the  intrigue  was  carried  on  for  a  fortnight, 
when  she  became  *o  apprehensive  of  a  discovery  that  she 
would  go  no  longer. 

But  the  lovers  being  uneasy  asunder,  they  bribed  au  old 
female  negro,  who  constantly  let  Richardson  into  the  young 
lady's  chamber  when  the  rest  of  the  family  were  retired 
to  rest. 

At  length  the  mother  discovering  that  her  daughter  was 
with  child,  and  charged  ber  to  declare  who  was  the  father, 
on  which  she  confessed  that  it  was  Richardson.  Th*> , 
mother  acquainting  her  husband  with  the  circumstance;  the 
old  gentleman  sent  for  Richardson  to  supper,  and  after 
rallying  him  on  bis  prowess,  told  him  that  he  must  marry 
ami  support  his  daughter.  Richardson  said  it  was  out  of 
14  3K 


feis  povm  **  support  h***  M  tjiewftfter  pnwm«llg ..to 
a*sistaue#,  jtne  ejarrisge  took.pUce.; 

Sport-afterwards  the  ejd  gentleman  ga^vc  his  son-in-law 
the  ship,  *n4  a  go*di  fiargo,  as  a  marriage^pertjon,  and 
Richardson  $n>harked*  on,  a,  trading,  voyage  tQ.  JBartfatloes: 
Vut  he  bad  not  been  n&any  days  at  aiea  when  a  violent 
storm  arose,  in  which  he  last  his  y$s$e]  and  .cargo,  'and  he 
and  his  crew  were  obliged  to  ia^eta.  t^j^pat  to  save  tbeir 

Vw*»    i  .......  j  -        t 

After  driving  soma  days  aMea,  the#  were  taken  up  by 
a  vessel  which  carried  Upem  to  St.  Kjtt's*  where  Richardson 
soon  met  with  a  captaio  Jones,  ighq  told  biai  that  the  wife 
he  had  married  in  Pennsylvania  bad  died  q{  a  broken  heart. 
This  circumstance  added  to  that  qf  the  Io*b  of  Jus  ship, 
drove  him  distracted ;  so  that  he  was,cpufiued  to  hip  cham- 
ber for  four  months, 

On  his  recovery,  be  went  mate  with  the,  captain, who 
bad  carried  him  to  St.  Kitt's;  but  quitting  this  station  in 
about  five  months,  be  sailed  to  Antigua,  where  a  yolHig 
-gentleman  who  happened  to  be.  in  company  with  Richard- 
son, was  so  delighted  witjb  fe«s  skill,  in  dancing  a  horn-pipe, 
that  he  invite^  him  to- his.  father's  bousq,  where  he  wsa 
entertained  for  a  fortnight  with  the  utmost  jio$pitaJUjr» 

One  day  as  he  was  rambling  with  the  young  gentleman, 
to  take  a  view  of  some  of  the  plantations,  Richardson  stop* 
ped  on  a  gudden,  and  putting  bis  hand  tQ  his  pocket,  pie- 
tended  to  have  lost  his  purge*  containing  twenty  pistoles. 
The  young  gentleman  told  him  there  was  more  money  in 
Antigua.  "True,  (said  Richardson,)  bijt  I  30),  a  stranger 
."  here  ;  I  am  a  Creqjian  from  Mftovis," — To  this  the  other 
asked,  "  Do  you  belong  to  the  Richa/dpons  at  Meovis  ?  1 
know  their  character  well." 

Our  adventurer,  knowing  that  the  governor  of  Meovis 
was  named  Richardson,  bad  the.  eonfidence  to  declare  that 
he  was  his  son  «  on  which  .the  other  exclaimed,  "  Too  hil 
"son,  and  want  rooaej  in  Antigua  j  No,  no;  only  draw 
"  a  bill  upon  your  father,  and  I  will  engage^  that  my 
< «  father  shall  help  you  to  ;th*  money ." 

The  project  of  raising  jnraey  in  this  manner  delighted 
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Richardson,  Whom'  the  young  gentleman  mftrtdufead  to  hi* 
father,  who  was  no  sooner  acquainted  with  the  pretended 
loss,  than  be  expressed  a  willingness  to  supply  hi  a*  with  a 
hundred  pistoles,  on'  tihich  he  drew  a  bill  oo  his  supposed 
father  for  the  .  above*thentioned  sum,  aod  received  the 
fltoney. 

About  a  week  afterwards  be  wrote  a  letter  to,  bis  imput- 
ed father,  informing  him  Isoto  generously  be  had  been 
treated  by  his  friends  in  Antigua,  and  subscribed  himself 
his  dutiful  son.  ,  This  letter  to' encrusted  to  the  oare  of  a 
person  in  whom  he  could  cmft&ej  with  strict  orders  not  to 
deliver  it*  and  when  a*  mncbtiofe  bad  elapsed  as  might 
warrant  the  expectation  of  art  answer  *  he  employed  the 
mate  of  a  ship  to  write  a  letter  to  the  old  gentleman,  as 
from  his  supposed  father,  thanking  him  for  bis  civilities  t* 
bis  son.  1 

The  gentleman  was  greatly  pleased  at  the  seceipt  of 
this  letter,  which  be  said  contained  more  complinaeots  than 
his  conduct  had  deserved  :  and  he  told  Riebardsen  that  be 
might  have  any  farther  sum  of  money  that  he  .wanted. 
On  this  oaf  adventurer,  who  was  determined  *o.  take  every 
advantage  of  the  creduftty  of  hi*  new  acquaintance,  drew 
another  bill  for  a  hundred  pistoles,  and  soon  afterwards 
decamped. 

He  now  embarked  on  bodrd  a  vessel  bound  to  Jamaica, 
and  oa  his  arrival  at  Port-Royial,  purchased  a  variety  of 
goods  of  a  Jew  rterchant,  .wiweb,  with  other  goods  that 
the  Jew  give  him  credit  for,  be  shipped  on  board  **hip 
for  Carthage**,  where  be  disposed  of  them:  but  he  never 
brent  back  to  discharge  his  debt*  to  the  Jew*  . 
.  From  Carthagena  he  sailed  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  thence  to 
England,  where  he  took  lodgings  with  one  Thomas  Bal- 
lard, who  kept*  a  public-boose  at<  Chatham*  Now  it  bap* 
peoed  that  Ballard  had  a  brother  who,  having  goue  a* 
broad  many  years  before*  had  ntfter  been  heard  of.  Rich* 
ardson  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  this  brother,  the 
publican  conceived  a  strong  idea  that  he  was  the  same,  and 
asked  him  if  his  name  wa»  not  .Ballard,  At  6rst  he  answer* 
ed  in  the  negative ;  but  finding  tbe  warm  prepossession  of 
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the  other,  and  expecting  to  make  some  advantage  of  bit 
credulity,  fa  41  Jeagth  acknowledged  that  he  was  ^is 
brother.    '  .*  .  ''r"t  y  '     _ 

Richard*QAtuow  lired  in  a  sumpfooui  manner,  and  wrth. 
out  any  expense,,  and  Ballard  was' never  inore  uneasy  vfy 
whenr  any  one  doubted  of  the  reality  of  the?  reUtion^nipl 
at  length  Ballard  told  Richardson  that  tibetr*  two  sisters  wre 
living  at  Sittingbourae,  and  perfceaded  hftrii  to  go  *)itb  hpiu 
on  a  visit  to  them..  Richardson  readity  a^rfeed ;  V^it  the 
two  sisters  had  oo  recollection  of  the  brotheV;  ^owfcver, 
Ballard  persuaded  thcan  that  he  was  the  real  brother  woq 
had  been  so  long  absent:  x**  whieh  great  rejoicings  were 
'made  on.  account  of  Jiis  safe-arrival  in  his  native  country*, 
•  After,  a  week  of  feat rvity  it  became  necessary  foj-jjal- 
Jard  to  return  to  his  basiness  at  Chathanrt:  but  the  sifters 
unwilling  to  part  with  their  newly  "found  brother^  persuao'ec}, 
1  him  to  remain  awhile  at  Sittingbourne,  and  told  hTnythat, 
their  mother,  who  bad  Jbeen  extremely  fond  of  hiity  hfd\ 
left  him  twenty  pounds,*  and  the  mare  on  which  sbe^u^pd, 
to  ride;  and  in  a  short  time  he  received  the  legacies.  \  ,. 

During  his  residence  with  his  presumptive  sisters,  tie  be- 
came acquainted  with  Anne  and  Sarah  Knotting,  and  finding 
that  their  relations  weredeceesed,  and  that  Anne  was  (aft 
guardian  to  her  sister,  he  paid  his  addresses  to  the  former,, 
who  was  weak  enoughs*  trust  him  -with  her  money,  bon^ds, 
writings,  and.  the  deeds  of  her  estate.  Hereupon  he  im- 
mediately went  to  Chatham,  where  be  mortgaged  the 
estate  for  3001.  and  thence  went  jto  Gravesend,  where^he 
shipped  himself  oo  board  a  vessel  bound  to  Venice.  ' 

On  his  arrival  in  that  place,  he  hired  a  house,  and  Ijvecl 
unemployed  till  he  had  spent  the 'greater  part  of  his  money, 
when  he  sold  off  his  effects,  and  ivetrt  to  Ancona,  wb$r^  he  t 
became  acquainted  with  captaiif •  Benjamin  Hartley,' ^ho 
bad  come  thither  with  a  lading  of  pilchards,  and  on  Ifpard, 
whose  ship  was  Richard  Coyle,  the  accomplice  of  thisifou) ;  ; 
murder.  .-,.".        '    r  [        ui4. 

Mr.  Hartley  being  in  want  #f -a;  carpenter,  RichgrcW 
agreed  to  serve  him  in  that  oajsacity  ;  am*  'the/ strip  sailed  W  •.. 
a  voyage  to.  Turkey,  where  the  taptaifa  Mbit  ui  a lading  .of   , 

.  .    ..^03    :•       :       "',lf>    ' 
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Vorrii  and  sailed  for  Leghorn*  .  On  the  first  night  of  thisyoy- 
age,  *Coy1ef  who  was  chief  mate,  came  on  the  deck  to  Rich- 
ardsoq,  and  asked  bipt  if  he  would  be -concerned  ina  secret 
jilot,  to  murder  the  captain,  and  seize  the  vessel.  Rich- 
ardson at  first  hesitated;  but  at  length  he  agreed ,  to  tafc^ 
his  share  in  the,  YfUtny,  '     , 

l^he  plan  beipg;  qoacertcd,  they,  went  to  the  captaiij** 
c&biii  about  mjdpight,  with  an  intention  of  murdering  him  ; 
but  getting  fr^ax,  thqmj  be  ran  up  the  shrouds,  whither 
he  was  followed  by  Richardson,  and  a  seaman  named 
Larson.  The  captain  descended  too  quick  for  them,  and 
as  soon  as  he  gained  the  deck,  Coyle  attempted  to  shpot 
him  with  a  blunderbuss,  which  -missing  fire,  Mr,  Hartley, 
wrested  it  fro'np  his  bands,  and  threw  it  into  the  sea. 

This  being  done,  Coyle  and  some  others  of  the  sailors 
threw  the  captain,  over  board  ;  but,  as  be  hung  by  the  ship's 
side,  Coyle  gave, him  several  blows*  which  rather  stuqn^d 
him  ;  but  as  he  did  not  let  go  his  bold,  Richardson  seized 
ad  ate,  with  wbi.cb  he  struck  him  so  forcibly  that  he  drop, 
ped  into  the  sea.     .....,• 

Coyle  how  assumed  thccarnmaod  of  the  ship,  and  Rich- 
ardson being  appointed  matq,  tbey  sailed  towards  the  island 
of  Malta,  where  tbey  ..intended  to  have  refitted  ;  but  some 
of  the  crew  objecting  to  putting  in  there,  they  agreed  to  go 
to  Minorca.  When  they  came  opposite  Cape  Con  a,  on 
the  coast  of  Barbary,  the  weather  became  so  foul  that 
they  were  compelled  to  lay  to  for  several  days,  after  which 
they  determined  to  sail  for  Foviniano,  an  island  under  the 
dominipq  of  Spain. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  place,  they  sent  on  shore  for 
water  and  fresh  provisions;  but  as  they  had  come  from  Tur- 
key, abd  eould  not.  produce  letters  of  health,  it  was  not 
possible  for  them  to  procure  what  they  wanted. 

It  had  been  a  practice  wuh  the  pirates  to  keep  watch  al- 
ternately, in  company  with  some  bqys  who  were  on  board ; 
but  during  th$  night,,  while  they  lay  at  anchor  off  this  place, 
two' of  the  men  destiued  to  watch  fell  asleep :  on  which  two 
of  the  boys  bauled^pyp  a  boat,  and.  went  on  shore,  where 
tbey  informed  the  governor  of  what  had  passed  on  board. 
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Oiie  of  the  pirates  whoN  should  bavfe  tfatcbetJ  *being 
awaked,  tie  rah  and  called  ftifehards6n  xVhoto  he  tainted 
that  the  bbys  wert*  gorte ;  On  which  fttcfa&rdbdtt  4ttd  it 
Was  time  for  them  to  be  gonte  likewise ;  oil  whiefi  Aey 
hauled  up  the  long-boat  without  loss  of  time;  and  piittirtg 
on  board  such  things  as  would  be  immediately  toetie&ary, 
they  set  sail*  in  the  hope  of  making ibkit  escape.    ' 

In  the  interim  the  governor  sent  down  a  pAfrty  of  Sol- 
diers to  take  care  of  the  ship,  and  prevent  the  e&ape  of 
the  pirates;  but  it  being  very  dark  they  fcould  not  discern 
the  vessel,  though  she  lav  very  near  the  shore :  bmf  titoeii 
they  heard  the  motion  of  the  oats,  they  fired  a*  the  pirates, 
who  all  escaped  unwounded. 

Steering  towards  Tunis,  they  stopped  at  tf  srinalH&Urri) 
called  Maritime,  whfere  they  diverted  themselves  with  kill- 
ing of  rabbits :  for  though  the  place  is  apparently  little 
more  than  a  barren  rock,  yet  tt  so  abounds  with  these  ani- 
mals, that  a  man  may  easily  kill  a  thousand  in  a  day.' 

Leaving  this  place-,  they  stopped  twelve  tatter  sftArt  of 
Tunis,  where  Richardson  Was  apprehended,  and  tarried 
before  the  governor,  who  asking  whence  he  came?  he  told 
him  that  be  was  master  of  a  vessel,  which  having  been 
lost  off  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  b£  Was  necessitated  to  take 
to  his  long-boat,  and  had  been  driven  thither  by  distress 
of  weather. 

This  story  being  credited,  the  governor  seemed  concern* 
ed  for  the  fate  of  him  and  his  companions,  and  recom- 
mended them  to  the  boose  of  an  Italian,  Where  tbfcy  might 
be  accommodated  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  sent  to  the  Eng- 
lish consul  to  inform  him  that  his  countrymen  were  in 
distress. 

When  they  had  been  about  a  fortnight  at  this  place, 
Richardson  sold  the  long-boat,  and  having  divided  the 
produce  amongst  his  companions,  he  went  to  Tumi,  to  be 
examined  by  the  English  consul,  to  whom  1  Ite  (ekl  the 
Same  story  that  be  had  previously  told  to  the  gbvternor: 
on  which  the  consul  ordered  him  to  make  a  formal  pro- 
test thereof  for  the  benefit  of  the 'otvtiefs,  and  their  own 
security.  °. 
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Hprqqpon  the  consul  suppjiad  hjmr  Mjith  money,  which 
be  scared  with;  his,  companion*  Coyle  kept  himself  con* 
thriftily  df UAk  yrith  the  mousy  he  had  received,  and  dur« 
ipg;hif  intoxication  /spoke  so  freely  of  j^eir  transaction*, 
t^M.  1}R  w^$  taken  into  custody  by  order* pf  the  consul,  and 
sent  to  England ;  and  Richardson  would  hare  been  ap- 
prehended;  bqr,  being  upon  his  guard,  and  learning  what 
had  hqppeped  to  his,  cqmpaojon,  he  embarked  on  board 
a  shift  boujid  fof.  Tripoli,  where  he.  prriwd  in  safety. 

At  iljjs.  place  he  drew  a  bill  on  an  English  merchant  at 
Leghorn,  by,  w^ich  h*<  obtained  twenty  pounds,  and  then 
eoabacked  for  tfre  island  uf  Malta;  he  sailed  from  thence 
to  Satygosf^  .in. (be  island  of  Sicily,  whence  going  te  Me$- 
sin*,  he  «fas  known  by  a  gentleman  who  had  lived  at  An- 
cg^a,  and  reipeni^ering  his- engaging  in  the  service  of  cap-- 
ta|n   Hart  ley  a    had  him    apprehended  on  suspicion  of-  the- 

HewremaJne4  in  . prison  at  Messina  nipe  months;  on. 
Yhicfi  ,hft  wrote,  a  petitipp  to  ifc  king  of  Naples*  setting 
fap^  tfr&  )je  hafl  been  a  servant  to  his  father,  and  praying 
the  royal, orders  for  his  release.  In  consequence  of  this 
petition,  the  governor  of  ffe*$ina  wa»  cpjnpiandefl  to  eet 
bim  at  liberty  a  on  which  he  travelled  to  Rome,  and  thence 
tp.CUyiu  Vffcchia,  where  fa  hoped  to  get  employment  on 
board  the.  Pope's  gillies,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
turned  Rpm^n  Catholic, 

While  he  was  *t  Cjvita  Vecctya  he  became  known  to 
q^p^inj  Blomet,  who  invited  him,  with  *otfyer  company,  on 
bo4rd,hifi  ship;  when  the  company  *pre  gone,  the  captain 
sfje^p*  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  was  described  as  one  of 
tl^Q  ^mrdere^s  of  captain  Hartley.  Richardson  denied  thp 
charge;  hut  the  captain  calling  dowj*  some  hands,  he  wa* 
pjif  ip  irpns,  a,o,d  sent  to  Leghorn,  whence  he  was  trans- 
mitted to  Lisbon,  where  he ,  remained  three  months,  and 
being  then  put  on  board  the  packet-boat, and  brought  to  Fal- 
mouth, he  was  conveyed  to  London;  and  being  lodged 
first  in  the  Marshalsea,  was  removed  to  Newgate,  and  being 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  received  sentence  of  death,  along 
.  with  Coylc,  for  the  murder  of  Captain  Hartley. 
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Richard  Coyle  was  a  native  of  Devonshire,  and  born 
near  Exeter.  His  parents  having  given  him  sach  an  edu- 
cation as  was  proper  to  qualify  bun  for  a  maritime  life, 
he  was  apprenticed  to  the  master  of  a  trading-vessel,  and 
served  bis  tim*  with  reputation  to  himself,  and  satisfaction 
to  his  employer. 

When  his  time  was  expired,  be  made  several  voyages  in 
ships  of  war,  and  likewise  served  on  board  several  mer- 
chantmen ;  and  he  had  also  been  master  of  a  ship  for 
seventeen  years,  generally  sailing  from  and  returning  to, 
the  port  of  London.  In  this  command  he  maintained  s 
good  character ;  bat  meeting  with  misfortunes  he  was  re* 
duced  to  serve  as  mate,  in  different  ships;  and  at  length 
sailed  with  captain  Hartley,  bound  to  the  Levant,  when 
he  became  acquainted  with  Richardson  at  already  re* 
lated. 

After  conviction  Coyle  acknowledged  the  equity  of  the 
sentence  against  him,  and  in  some  letters  to  bis  friends 
confessed  his  penitence  for  the  crime  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty,  and  his  readiness  to  yield  his  life  as  an  atonement 
for  his  offences. 

With  respect  to  Richardson,  he  seemed  regardless  of  the 
dreadful  fate  that  awaited  him  ;  and  having  lived  a  life 
of  vice  and  dissipation,  appeared  altogether  indifferent  to 
the  manner  in  which  that  life  should  end. 

The  above  mentioned  malefactors  were  hanged  at  Ex- 
ecution-dock, on  the  25th  of  January,  1738.    ' 

With  regard  to  Coyle  we  do  not  hear  that  be  bad  beet) 
guilty  of  any  notorious  crime,  but  that  for  which  he  died; 
but  the  life  of  Richardson  was  such  a  continued  scene  of 
irregularity,  deception,  fraud,  and  vice,  as  is  almost  une- 
qualled. His  treachery  to  the  many  unhappy  women,  of 
whom  he  pretended  to  be  enamoured,  was  alone  deserving 
of  the  fate  which  finally  fell  to  his  lot 
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fthm  Head  of  m  namerdns  Gang  of  Thi*»e»,  of  every  Descrifrtipa,  and  may 
ta4««U«d  ft«  ftoftte  .Mwbeath.)  E«<putpJ  at  Tybttra,  March  it,  1740. 
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CHARACTER  more  skilled  in  the  various  arts  of  im- 
position and  robbery  we  cannot  expect  to  present  to  our 
readers  than  that  of  Mary  Young.  Her  depredations,  exe- 
cuted with  tbfe  courage  of  a  man,  add  the  softer  deception* 
of  an  artful  female  surpass  any  thing  which  we  have,  as  yet, 
some  to  in  our  researches  into  crimes  and  punishments. 

Mary  Young  was  born  in  the  North  of  Ireland ;  her 
parents  were  in  indigent  circumstances ;  and  they  dyiug 
while  she  was  in  a  state  of  infancy,  she  had  no  recollection 
of  thete.         * 

At  fctioitt  ten  years  of  age  she  Was  taken  into  the  family 
of  'an'atocferit  gentlewoman,  who  had  known  her  father  and 
mdthe>,  fcnd  who  caused  her  to  be  instructed  in  reading, 
writing,  and  needlework ;  and  in  the  latter  she  attained  to  a 
proficiency  unusual  to  girls  of  her  age. 

Soon  aftcsr  she  had  arrived  to  her  fifteenth  year,  a  young 
man,  servant  to  a  gentleman  who  Mved  in  the  same-  neigh*  ' 
hour  hood,  made  pretensions  of  love  to  her ;  but  the  old  ladj 
being  apprised  of  his  views,  declared  that  she  would  not 
consent  to  their  marriage,  and  positively  forbad  him  to  re- 
peat his  visits  at  her  house. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  care  and  tenderness  with  which 
the  was  treated,  Mary  formed  the  resolution  of  deserting  her 
generous  benefactor,  and  of  directing  her  course  towards  the  x 
metropolis  of  England  ;  and  the  only  obstacle  to  this  design 
was,  the  want  of  (honey  for  her  support  till  she  could  follow 
some  honest  tneaoa  of  earning  a  subsistence. 

She  had  uo  strong  prepossession  io  favour  of  the  young 
man  who  bad  made  a  declaration  of  love  to  her;  but  she, 
determining  to  make  his  passion  subservient  to  the  purpose 
she  bad  conceived,  promised  to  marry  him  on  condition  ofi 
his  taking  her  to  London.  He  joyfully  embraced  this  pro* 
15  3  L 
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posaf,  and  immediately  engaged  for  a  passage  in  a  vessel 
koued  far  Liverpool. 

.  A  short  lime  before  the  vessel  was  to  sail,  the  young  man 
ribbed  his  master  of  a  gold  watch  and  eighty  guineas,,  ^nd 
then  jfpfned  the  companion  of  his  flight,  who  was  already  on 
bo^a*  the  ship,,  vainly  imagining  that  his  infamously  acquired 
bjooty, would  contribute,  to  the; happiness  he  should  enjojr 
with  \np  expected  bride.  The  ship  arrived  at  the  destined 
jjort  in  t wo  days :  and  Mary  being  indispbsedf  in  consequence 
6f  her  voyage,  ber  com  pinion  hired  a  lodging  in  the  least 
frequented  part  of  the  town,  where  they  lived  a  short  time  in 
the  character  of  man  and  wife,  but  avoiding  all  intercourse 
with  their  neighbours ;  the  man  being  apprehensive  thai 
measures  wodld  be  pursued  for  rendering  him  amcnab^  to 

iustic^;;;;,,';'.;^,  .;'«  J\  v  *    'j'.'l. 

Mary  being  restored*  to  health,  they  agreed  for  a  parage 
ill  £  waggon  thai  was  to  set  out  for  Lordon  in  a  Jew  jfa^s. 
On  the  day  preceding  that  (ixed  for  theif  departure,"  they 
acaoVmalfy  called  at  a, public-house,  ao&tbe  man  tteing<>k- 
qerved  by  a  messenger  dispatched  in  pursuit  of  him  from 
flrthnid,  ne  was  immediately  take?  into  custody.  Mary, 
who,  a  feV  hours  before  his  apprehension,  bad  received  ten 
guineas,  from  V,m»  voluntarily  accompanied  him  to  the 
mayor's  house,  where  he  acknowledge^  himself  guilty  of 
the  crime  al ledge d  against  him,  but  without  giving  the  feast 
rntioifrtion  that  she  was  an  accessary  in  bis  guilt.  He  being 
committed  to  prison,  Mary  sent  him  all  his  clothes,  and 
part  of  the  money  she  had  received  fromHiim,  and  the  next 
day  took  her  place  in  the  waggon  for  London,  In  a  short 
time  her  companion  was  sent  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  tried^ 
and  condemned  to  suffer  death;  but  his  sentence  was 
ehanged  to  that  of  transportation.      ,  '/       ,  /        '     ~  \.  \ 

Soon  after  her  arrival  in  London,  Mary  contracted  ail  ac- 
quaintance with  one  of  her  country-women,  named  Anne 
Murphy,  by  whom,  she  was  invite^  to  partake  of  a.  lodging 
in  Long-acre.  Here' ate  endeavoured  jo  obtain  a  KvmtxMfl 
by  her  needle;  but  not  being  able  to  procure  sufficient 
employment,  in  a  little  time  hex  situation  became  trul; 
deplorable*  "  ''  "  ""''    '-'•••'   •«   rsVt    i  '  >  */•' 


#  Murphy  intimated  to  her,  that  the  could  introduce  her  to 
a' mode  of  life  that  would  prove  exceedingly  lucrative  ;\ 
*d<ling>  that  the  most  profound  secrecy  was  required.  The 
other  expressed  an  abxious  desire  of  learning  the  means  of 
extricating  herself  from  the  difficulties  under  which  sb*  * 
laboured,  and  made  a  solemn  declaration  that  she  Would 
never  divulge  what  Murphy  should  communicate.  In  the 
evening,  Murphy  introduced  her  to  a  number  of  men  and 
women,  assembled  in  a  kind  of  club,  near  St.  Giles's* 
These  people  gained  their  living  by  cutting  off  women's 
pockets,  and  stealing  watches,  fccvfrom  men  in  the  avenues, 
-of  the  theatres,  and  at  other  places  of  public  resort ;  and,  on 
the  recommendation  of9  Murphy,  they  admitted  Mary  a 
member  of  the  society.  i-        * 

"  'After  Mary's  admission,  they  dispersed^  in  order  to  pur. 
sue  their  illegal  occupation;  and  the  booty  obtaipcjd  tbat 
fright  consisted  of  eighty  pounds  in  cash,  and  a  Valuable  gold 
watch.  As  Mary  was  not  yet  acquainted  with  the' ajt  o!f 
thieving,,  she  was  not  admitted  to  an  equal  Snare  tji(  mt 
night's  produce ;  but  it  was  agreed  that  she  shoufd  hi>e 
iito  guineas.  She  now  regularly  applied  tw6  Sours  ^jerV 
tfay  in  Qualifying  herself  for  an  expert  tfeie£i>y  aueji^fijf  tb 
the  instructions  of  experienced'  practitioners  j  an<T,  in  ~a  snort 
time,  she  was  distinguished  as  the  most  ingenious  arid  suc^ 
denful  adventurer  of  the  whole  gang* 
\  A  young  fellow  of  genteel  appearance,  who  was  a  tteuu 
her  of  the  club,  was  singled  put  by  Mary  as  the  partner  of 
ner  bed ;  and  they  cohabited  for  a  considerable  time  as  bus- 
land  and  wife. 

In  a  few  months  our  herqide  became  so  expert  in  her  pro- 
fession^  as  to  acquire  great  consequence  among  ber  associates, 
who,  as  we  conceive,  distinguished  her  by  the  name  of  Jenny 
Diver,  on  account  of  her  remarkable  dexterity ;  and  by  that 
name  we  shall  call  her  in  the  succeeding  pages  of  this 
narrative, 

Jenny,  accompanied  by  one  of  her  female  accomplices, 
joined  the  crowd  at  the  entrance  of  a  place  of  worship  in 
the  Ola  Jewry,  where  a  popular  divine  was  to  preach,  and 
'observing  a  young  gentleman  with  a  diamond  ring  on  his 
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finger,  she  held  out  her  hand,  Which  he  kindly  received  in 
order  to  assist  her;  and  at  this  juncture  she  contrived  to 
get  possession  of  the  ring,  without  the  knowledge  of  tbe 
owner;  after  which  she  slipped  behind  her  companion,  and 
heard  the  gentleman  say,  that  aa  there  was  no  probability 
of  gaining  admittance,  he  would  return*  Upon  his  leafing 
the  meeting  he  missed  bis  ring,  and 'mentioned  hie  lose  to 
the  persons  who  were  near  him,  adding)  that -he  suspected 
it  to  be  stolen  by  a  woman  whom  he  had  endeavoured  to 
assist  in  tbe  crowd:  but,  as  the  thief  was  unknown*  she 
escaped.  .         .  .  , 

.The  above  robbery  was  considered  as  such  an  extraor- 
dinary proof  of  Jenny's  superior  address,  that  her  associates 
determined  to  allow  her  an  equal  share  of  all  their  booties, 
even  though  she  were  not  present  when  they  were  obtained. 

In  a  short  time  after  the  above  exploit,  she  procared  a 
pair  of  false  arms  and  bands  tor  be  made ;  and  concealing 
her  real  ones  under  her  clothes,  she  then  put  something 
beneath  her  stays  .to  make  herself  appear  as  if  in  a. state  of 
pregnancy,  she  repaired  on  a  Sunday  evening  to  the  place 
of  worship  dbove-mentfcned*  in  a  sedan  chair,  one  of  tbe 
gang  going  before,  to  procure  a  seat  among  the  gqnteelef 
part  of  the  congregation,  and  another  attending  in  the 
character  of  a  footman. 

Jenny  being  seated  between  two  elderly  ladies,  each  of 
whom  had  a  gold  watch  by  ber  side,  she  conducted  herself 
with  great  seeming  devotion ;  but  when  the  service  was 
nearly  concluded',  she  seized  the  opportunity,  when  the 
Jadies  were  standing  up,  of  stealing  their  watches,  which 
she  delivered  to  an  accomplice  in  an  adjoining  pew*  The 
devotions  being  ended,  the  congregation  were  preparing  to 
depart,  when  the  ladies  discovered  their  loss,  and  a  violent 
clamour  ensued :  one  of  the  injured  parties  exclaimed*  that 
w  her  watch  must  have  been  takeir  either  by  the  devil  or  die 
"  pregnant  woman;"  on  which  the  other  said,  "she  eoo4d 
"  vindicate  the  pregnant  lady,  whose  hands,  she  was  sure, 
*'  had  not  been  removed  from  her  lap  during  the  whole  time 
u  of  her  being  in  the  pew." 

Flushed  with  the  success  of  .the  above  adrentareyo** 
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berome  determined  to  purrfoV  her  gtod  fortune j:  Mid  ar 
another  sermon  was  t&  be  preached  the  same  utrenirtg*  she 
adjourned  to  an  adjacent  pwblic-hdnse,  where*  without 
either  pain  or  difficulty,  she  soM  reduced  the  protuberance 
of  her  waist,  and  having  .entirely  changed  her  dress,  she 
returned  to  the  meeting,  where  ihe  bad  not  remained  long 
before  she  picked  a  gentleman's  pocket  of  a  gold  wateh, 
with  which  site  escaped  unsuspected; 

Her  'accomplices  also  were  industrious  and  successful : 
for,  on  a  division  of  the  booty  obtained  this  evening,  they 
each  received  thirty  guineas.  Jenny  had  now  obtained  art 
ascendency  over  the  whoie  gang,  wbdy  conscious  of  ber 
seperior  fckfll  in  the  arts  of  thieving*  came  to  a  resolution  of 
yielding  an  exact  obedience  to  her  directions. 

Jenny '  again  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  pregnant 
woman,  and,  attended  by  tfn  accomplice,  a4  a  footman, 
went  towards  St.  James's  Park,  on  a  day  when  the  king  wa»' 
going  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  there  being  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons  between  titer  Park  and  Spring-Gardens,  sine' 
purposely  slipped  down,  and  Was  instantly  suYrounded  by 
many  of  both  Sexes,  whtf  were  emulous  to  afford  her  assist- 
ance ;  'but  affecting  to  be  in  violent  pain*  she'  intimated  to 
them  that?  she1  wa$  desirous  of  remawirig  on  the  ground  tilt 
she  should  be  somewhat  recovered.  As  she  expected,  the 
crowd  increased,  and  h>f  pretended-  footman  arid  a  female 
accomplice  were  so  industrious  as  to  obtain  twd  diamond 
girdle-buckles,  a  gold  watch,  a  gold  snuff  box-,  and  two 
purses,  containing  together  upwards  of  forty  guineas. 

The  girdle-buckles,  watch,  and  snuff-box,  tvere  the  fol- 
lowing day  advertised,  and  a-  considerable  reward  was 
offered,  and  a  promise  given  Chart  no  questions  should  be 
asked  the  party  who  should  restore  the  property.  »Anne 
Murphy  oflfered  to  earry  the  things  to  the  plaice-  mentioned 
in  the  advertise  many  saying  the  reward  offered  exceeded 
what  they  would  produee  by  sale :  but  to  this4  Jenny  ob- 
jected, observing,  that  she  might  be  traced,  and  the  associ- 
ation utterly  ruined.  She  called  a  meeting  of  ihd  whole, 
gang.,  and  informed  them  that  she  was  6f  opinion  that  it 
would  be  mere  prudent  Wsfettefte  thiegfe,  even  at  one  half 
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of  their  real  value,  than  to  return  them  to  the  owners/pr 
the  sake  of  the  reward  ;  at  if  they  pursued  the  latter  mm*, 
rare,  they  should  subjeet  themselves  to  great  fnzft$; p/ 
being  apprehended.  Her  associates  coincided  entirely  m 
Jenny's  sentiments;  and  the  property  was  taken  to  ptque's 
Place,  and  there  sold  to  a  Jew.  '      <*? 

Two  of  the  gang  being  confined  to  their  lodgings  by  »l^c|V 
Jenny  and  the  man  with  whom  she  cohabited,  gehecpdjy 
went  in  company  in  search  of  adventures,    They  wept  tore? 
ther  to  Burr-street,  Wappiog,  and  ol^erving  agenteelbgnpe* 
the  man,  who  acted  as  Jenny*s  footman,  knocked  .  *t.  the 
door,  and  saying  that  his  mistress  was  On  a  sudden  $&ken 
extremely  ill,  begged  she  might  be  admitted :    this  wpi 
readily  complied  with,  and  while  the  mistress  of  the  bouse 
and  her  maid-servant  were  gone  up  stairs  for  such  things  as 
they  imagined  would  afford  relief  to  the  supposed  sick 
woman,  she  opened  a  drawer,  and  stole  sixty  guineas  ;  and 
after  this,  while  the  mistress  was  holding  a  smelling-bottle  . 
to  her  nose,  she  picked  her  pocket  of  a  purse,  which.' b^- 
ever,  did  not  contain  money  to  any  considerable  amojint^ 
In  the  mean  time  the  pretended  footman,  who  had  been 
ordered  into  the  kitchen,  stole  six  silver  table  spoons,  a 
pepper-box,  and  a  sah-oeller.     Jenny,  pretending  to  W 
somewhat  recovered,  expressed  the  most  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments to  the  lady,  and,  saying  she  was  the  wife  of  a 
capital  merchant  in  Thames-Street,  invited  her  in  the  most 
pressing  terms  to  dinner  on  an  appointed  day,  and  then 
went  away  in  a  hackney-coach,  which  by  her  order  had 
been  called  to  the  door  by  ber  pretended  servant. 

She  practised  a  variety  of  felonies  of  a  similar  nature  in 
different  parts  of  the  metropolis  and  its  environs ;  but  the 
particulars  of  the  above  transaction  being  inserted  in  the 
newspapers,  people  were  so  effectually  cautioned,  that  our 
adventurer  was  under  the  necessity  of  employing  her  in* 
vention  upon  the  dpcovery  of  other  methods  of  committing 
depredations  on  the  public. 

The.  parties  whose  illness  we  have  mentioned  beipgrt* 
covered,  it  was  resolved  that  the' whole  gang  should  go  tq 
Bristol,  in  search  of  adventures  during  the  fair,  which  * 


held  in  that  city  every  summer ;  but  being,  unacquainted 
with  the  place,  tbey  deemed  .^t  good  policy  to  adjnit  into; 
their  society  a  man  who  had  long  subsisted  th«$re  by  vdUin* 
ous  practices.  f  . 

'  Being  arrived  at  the  place  of  destination,  Jenny  and 
Anne  Murphy  assumed  the  characters  of  merchants'  wives, 
tfie  ne\^  member  and  another  of  the  gang  appeared  at 
ctotftftiy'  trader^  and  our  heroine's  favourite  retained  his 
former  cnaracter  of  footman.  They  took  lodgings  at  dif- 
fcrtint  inns,  and  agreed  that,  if  any  of  them  should  be 
apprehended,  the  others  should  endeavour  to  procure  their 
release  by  appearing  tcvtbeir  characters,  and  representing 
t&eni  people  of  reputation  in  London.  They  had  arrived  to 
such  &  proficiency  in  their  illegal  occupation,  that  they  were 
almost  certain  of  '.accomplishing  every  scheme  tbey  sug- 
gested*; and 'when  it  was  inconvenient  to  make  use  of  words, 
Ihey  were  able  to  convey  their  meaning  to  each  other  by 
winks,  nods1  and  other  intimations. 

Bein£  one  day  in  the  fair^they  observed  a  west  country 
clothier  giving' a  sum  of  money  to  his  servant,  and  beard 
him  direct  the  man  to  deposit  it  in  a  bureau.  They  fol- 
lowed the  servant,  and.  one  of  them  fell  down  before  him, 
expecting  that  be  would  also  fall,  and  that,  as  there  was  ft 
great  crowd,  the  money  might  be  easily  secured.  Though 
the  man  fell  into  the  channel,  they  were  not  able  to  obtaia . 
their  expected  booty?  jind  therefore  they  bad  recourse  to 
the  following  stratagem :'  One  of  the  gang  asked  whether 
his  master  had  not  lately  ordered  him  to  carry  home  a  suti* 
of  money;  to  which  the  other  replied  in  the  affirmative* 
The  .sharper '  then" told  him  he  must  return  to  his  master, 
who  had  purchased  some  goods,  and  waited  to  pay  for 
tnemV    '/.',"  .  .  , ! 

The  countryman  Followed  him  to  Jenny's  lodging,  and 
being  introduced  to  her,  she  desired  him  to  be  seated, 
saying  his  master  was  gone  on  some  business  in  thengigh? 
bourhood,  but  had  left  orders  for  him  to  wait  till  his  return* 
She  urged  him  to  drinlc  a  glass  of  wine,  but  the  poor  fellovf 
repeatedly  declined  her  offers  witb  awkward .  simplicity; 
the  pretended  footman  having" taught  him  to  believe  her  a 
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tromm  of  gve*t  wealth  ^nd  consequence.  Hewevcf,  He* 
encouraging,  solicitations  conquered  his  bash  fulness*  And  be 
drank  *UI'  be  became  intoxicated.  Being  conducted  into 
another  apartment  he  was  soon  fast  locked  in  the  amis  of 
sjeep,  and  while  in  that  situation  he  was  robbed  of  the 
jpooey  he  bad  received  from  his  master,  which  prated  u» 
be  a,  hundred  pounds.  They  were  no  sooner  tn  possession 
tf  the  cash  than  they  discharged  the  demand  of  the  ion* 
keeper,  and  set  out  in  the  first  st*\ge  for  London. 

Soon  after  their  return  to  tpwo,  Jenny  and  be*  associates 
went  to  London-Bridge  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  ob- 
serving a  lady  standing  at  a  door  to  avoid  the  carriages,  a 
number  of  which  were  passing,  one  of  the  men  went  up  to 
her,  and  under  pretence  of  giving  her  assistance,  seized  both 
her  hands,  which  be  held  till  his  accomplices  had  rifled  her 
pockets  of  a  gold  snuff-box,  a  silver  care,  containing  a  set 
of  instruments,  and  thirty  guineas  in  cash.  * 
.  On  the  following  day,  as  Jenny  and  an  acpotoplice,  in 
the  character  of  a  footman,  wore  walking  through  Cbange- 
AUey,  $he  picked  a  gentleman's  pocket  of  a  bank-note  for 
two  hundred  pounds,  for  which  she  received  one  hundred 
a>nd  thirty  pounds  from  a  Jew,  with  whom  the  gang  bad 
very  extensive  connexions*. 

Our  heroine  now  hired  a  real  footman,  and  her  favourite, 
who  had  long  acted  in  that  character,  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  a  gentleman.  She  hired  lodgings  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Co  vent-Garden,  that  she  might  more  conveniently 
attend  the  Theatres.  She  proposed  to  her  associates  to 
reserve  a  tenth  part  of  the  general  produoe  for  the  support 
of  such  of  the  gang  a*  might  through  illness  be  rendered 
incapable  of  following  their  iniquitous  occupations :  and  to 
this  they  readily  assented. 

Jenny  dressed  herself  in  an  elegant  manner,  and  went  to 
the  theatre  one  evening  when  the  king  was  to  be  present; 
and  during  the  performance  she  attracted  the  particular 
attention  of  a  young  gentleman  of  fortune  from  Yorkshire, 
who  declared,  in  the  most  passionate  terms,  that  she  had 
made  an  absolute  conquest  of  bis  heart,  and  earnestly  so* 
Jicitcd  the  favour  of  attending  her  home.   $ht  at  first  declined 
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a  compliance,  saying  she  was  newly  married,  and  that 
the  appearance  of  a  stranger  might  alarm  .her  husband- 
A*  length  she  yielded  to  his  entreaty,  and  they  went  toge- 
ther in  a  hackney-coach,  which  set  the  yoyng  gentleman 
down  in  the  neighbourhood  where  Jenny  lodged,  after  he 
hadNsbtatned  an  appointment  to  visit  her  in  a  few  days, 
when, she  said  her  husband  would  be  out  of  town* 
.♦  Upon  Jenny's  joining  her  companions,  she  informed  them 
that  while  she  remained  at  the  play-house,  she  was  only  able, 
to  steal  a  gold  snuff-box ;  and  they  appeared  to  be  much 
dissatisfied  on  account  of  her  ill  success:  but  their  good 
humour  returned  upon  learning  the  circumstances  of  the 
adventure  with*  the  young  gentleman,  which  they  had  no 
doubt  woul^t  prore  exceedingly  profitable. 

The  day  of  appointment  being  arrived,  two  of  the  gang 
appeared  equipped  in  elegant  liveries,  and  Anne  Murphy 
acted  as  waiting-maid*  The  gentleman  came  in  the  even* 
rog,  having  a  gold-headed  came  in  bis  handy  a  sword  with  a 
gold  bilt  by  his  side,  and  wearing  a  gold  watch  in  his  pocket, 
and  a  diamond  ring  on  his  finger* 

Being  introduced  to  her  bed-chamber,  she  contrived  to 
steal  ber  lover's  ring  ;  and  he  bad  not  been  many  minutes 
undressed  before  Ann  Murphy  rapped  at  the  door,  which 
being  opened,  she  said,  with  an  appearance  of  the  utmost 
consternation,  that  her  master  was  returned  from  the 
country.  Jenny  affecting  to  be  under  a  violent  agitation 
of  spirits*  desired  the  gentleman  to  cover  himself  entirely 
with  the  bed  clothes,  saying,  she  would  convey  his  apparel 
into  another  room,  so  that,  if  her  husband  came  there,  no* 
thing  would  appear  to  awaken  his  suspicion :  adding,  that, 
under  pretence  of  indisposition,  she  would  prevail  upon 
ber  husband  to  sleep  in  another  bed,  and  then  return  to  the 
arms  of  her  lover. 

The  clothes  being  removed,  a  consultation  was  held, 
when  it  was  agreed  by  the  gang  that  they  should  imme- 
diately pack  up  all  their  moveables,  and  decamp  with  their 
booty,  which,  exclusive  of  the  cane,  watch,  sword,  pnd 
ring,  amounted  to  an  hundred  gmneas. 
The  amorous -youth  waited  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  im- 
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patience  till'mbrniog,  when  be  rang  the  bell,  which  brought 
the  people  of  the  bouse  to  the  chamber  door,  but  they 
could  not  gain  admittance,  the  fair  fugitive  having  turned 
the  lock,  and  taken  away  the  key ;  but  the  door  being 
forced  ppen,  an  eclaircissement  ensueji.  The  gentleman 
represented  in  what  manner  he  had  been  treated ;  but  the 
Jjeople  of  the  house  were  deaf  to  his  expostulations,  and 
threatened  to  circulate  the  adventure  throughout  the  town, 
unless  he  would  indemnify  them  for  the  loss  they  had  sus- 
tained. Rather  than  hazard  the  exposure  of  his  character, 
be  agreed  to  discbarge  the  debt  Jenny  had  contracted;  and 
dispatched  a  messenger 'for  clothes  and  money,  that  he 
might  take  leave  of  a  bouse  of  which  be  bad  sufficient 
reason  to  regret  having  been  an  inhabitant. 

Our  heroine's  share  of  the  produce  of  the  above  adven- 
ture amounted  to  seventy  pounds*  This  infamous  associ- 
ation was  now  become  so  notorious  a  pest  to  society,  that 
they  judged  4t  necessary  to  leave  the  metropolis,  where  they 
were  apprehensive  they  could  not  long  remain  concealed 
from  justice.  They  practised  a  variety  of  stratagems  with 
great  success  in  different  parts  of  the  country :  but,  upon 
revisiting  London,  Jenny  was  committed  to  Newgate,  on  a 
charge  of  having  picked  a  gentleman's  pocket ;  for  which 
•lie  was  sentenced  to  transportation. 

She  remained  in  the  above  prison  near  four  months, 
during  which  time  she  employed  a  considerable  time  in  the 
purchase  of  stoleo  effects.  When  'she  went  on  board  the 
transport-vessel,  she  shipped  a  quantity  of  goods,  nearly 
sufficient  to  load  a  waggon.  The  property  she  possessed 
ensured  her  great  respect,  and  every  possible  convenience 
and  accommodation  during  the  voyage ;  and  on  her  arrival  in 
Virginia  she  disposed  of  her  goods,  and  for  some  time  tired 
in  great  splendor  and  elegance. 

She  soon  found  that  America  was  a  country  where  ska 
4ould  expect  but  little  emolument  from  the  practices  she 
had  so  successfully  followed  in  England  ;  and  therefore  aba 
employed  every  art  that  she  was  mistress  of  to  ingratiate 
herself  into  the  esteem  of  a  young  gentleman  who  was  pre* 
paring  to  embark  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  the  port  of 
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Londdn.  He  became  much  ena  moored  of  her,  and  brought 
her  to  England :  but  while  the  sbip  lay  at  Gravesend,  she 
robbed  him  of  all  the  property  she  eould  get  into  her  pot- 
session,  and,  pretending  an  indisposition,  intimated  a  desire 
of  going  on  shore,  in  which  her  admirer  acquiesced ;  but 
she  was  no  sooner  on  land  than  she  made  a  precipitate 
retreat. 

She  now  travelled  through  several  parts  of  the  country, 
and  by  her  usual  wicked  practices  obtained  many  consider- 
able wens.  At  length  she  returned  to  London,  but  was  not 
able  to  find  her  former  accomplices. 

She  now  frequented  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  Theatres, 
London  Bridge,  and  other  places  of  public  resort,  and 
committed  innumerable  depredations  on  the  public.  Being 
detected  in  picking  a  gentleman's  pocket  upon  Loudon 
Bridge,  she  was  taken  before  a  magistrate,  to  whom  she 
declared  that  her  name  was  Jane  Webb,  and  by  that  appel- 
lation she  was  committed  to  Newgate. 

On  her  trial,  a  gentleman,  who  had  detected  her  in  the 
very  act  of  picking  the  prosecutor's  pocket,  deposed,  that 
a  person  bad  applied  to  him,  offering  fifty  pounds  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  not  appear  in  support  of  the  prose- 
cution :  and  a  lady  swore,  that  on  the  day  she  committed 
the  offence  for  which  she  stood  indicted,  she  saw  her  pick 
the  pockets  of  more  than  twenty  different  people.  The 
record  of  her  former  convictiou  was  not  produced  in  court; 
and  therefore  she  was  arraigned  for  privately  stealing  ;  and 
on  the  clearest  evidence  the  jury  pronounced  her  guilty* 
The  property  being  valued  at  less  than  one  shilling,  she  was 
sentenced  to  transportation. 

A  twelvemonth  bad  not  elapsed  before  she  returned  from 
transportation  a  second  time  ;  and  on  her  arrival  in  London, 
she  renewed  her  former  practices. 

A  lady  going  frotn  Sherborne  Lane  to  Walbrooke,  was 
accosted  by  a  man,  who  took  her  hand,  seemingly  as  if  to 
assist  her  in  crossing  some  planks  that  were  placed  over  the 
channel  for  the  convenience  of  passengers  ;  but  he  squeezed 
her  fingers  with  so  much  force  as  to  give  her  great  pain, 
and  in  the  mean  time  Jenny  picked  her  pocket  of  thirteen 
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shillings  and  a  penny.  The  gentlewoman,  conscious  of 
being  robbed,  seized  the  thief  by  the  gewn,  and  she 
was  immediately  conducted  to  the  compter.  She  was  ex* 
amined  the  next  day  by  the  lord- mayor,  who  committed  ber 
to  Newgate  in  order  for  trial. 

At  the  ensuing  sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey,  she  was  tried 
on  an  endictment  for  privately  stealing,  and  the  jury 
brought  in  the  verdict,  "  guilty;'1  in  consequence  of  which 
she  received  sentence  of  death. 

After  conviction  she  seemed  sincerely  to  repent  of  the 
course  of  iniquity  in  which  she  bad  so  long  persisted,  punc- 
tually attending  prayers  in  the  chapel,  and  employing  great 
part  of  her  time  in  private  devotions.  The  day  preceding 
that  on  which  she  was  executed,  she  sent  for  the  woman 
who  nursed  her  child,  then  about  three  years  old,  and  after 
informing  her  that  there  was  a  person  who  would  pay  for 
the  infant's  maintenance,  earnestly  entreated  that  it  might 
be  carefully  instructed  in  the  duties  of  religion,  and  guarded 
from  all  temptations  to  wickedness,  and  then  acknowledging 
that  she  had  long  been  a  daring  offender  against  the  laws, 
both  of  God  and  man,  entreated  the  woman  to  pray  for  tbe 
salvation  of  her  soul,  then  took  her  leave,  seeming  to  be 
deeply  impressed  with  tbe  sentiments  of  contrition. 

On  the  following  morning  she  appeared  to  be  in  a  serene 
state  of  mind :  but  being  brought  into  the  press-yard,  tbe 
executioner  approached  to  put  the  halter  about  her,  when 
ber-  fortitude  abated :  but  in  a  short  time  her  spirits  were 
again  tolerably  composed. 

She  was  conveyed  to  Tyburn  in  a  mourning- coach,  being 
attended  by  a  clergyman,  to  whom  she  declared  her  firm 
belief  in  all  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  religion. 

At  the  place  of  execution  she  employed  a  considerable 
time  in  fervent  prayer ;  and  then  her  life  was  resigned  a 
sacrifice  to  those  laws  which  she  had  most  daringly  violated; 
and  her  remains  were,  by  her  particular  desire,  interred  in 
St.  Pancras  church- yard. 

We  may,  perhaps,  fix  the  most  dangerous  period  of  life 
to  be  between  the  years  of  sixteen  and  twenty.  As  we  ap- 
proach towards  maturity  we  grow  impatient  of  controul, 
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regardless  of  all  advice  that  does  not  flatter  the  prevailing 
humour,  and  direct  all  our  attention  to  a  state  of  independ- 
ency, which  youthful  imagination  represents  as  the  summit 
of  human  felicity,  where  no  inconvenience  can  obtrude,  but 
such  as  may,  without  difficulty,  be  repelled  by  the  mere 
efforts  of  our  own  resolution. 

The  advice  of  a  parent  sinks  into  the  mind  with  double 
weight :  but  we  should  allow  the  due  force  to  such  as  is  of- 
fered by  those  who  are  unconnected  with  us  in  the  ties  of 
blood.  If  the  conduct  that  is  recommended  to  us  points. to 
the  happiness  of  life,  what  folly  is  it  to  neglect  the  sacrifice 
of  idle  inclination,  the  indulgence  of  which  will  yield  but  a 
slight  and  temporary  gratification,  though  it  may,  perhaps, 
prove  the  source  of  severe  and  long  regret. 

There  are  those  who  censure  the  laws  of  these  kingdoms 
as  being  of  too  sanguinary  a  complexion.  Be  it  admitted 
that  there  is  something  extremely  dreadful  in  the  idea  of 
depriving  a  fellow-creature  of  existence  at  a  time  when  the 
weight  of  bis  sins  is  more  than  sufficient  to  sink  him  into 
everlasting  perdition :  but,  as  partial  favour  must  always 
give  way  to  considerations  for  the  public  good,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  lives  of  individuals  are  not  sacrificed  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  punishing  tbem  for  the  offences  of  which 
they  have  been  guilty,  as  with  a  view  of  making  them  publio 
examples  for  the  discontinuance  of  vice.  Justice  may  for  a 
time  be  eluded,  and  no  inconvenience  may  have  been  sus- 
tained by  the  injured  party,  who,  though  entertaining  no 
private  animosity,  but  even  tenderly  compassionating  the 
offender,  will  be  induced,  by  his  regard  to  the  public,  to  in- 
force  the  law,  which  can  never  lose  the  power  to  operate. 
How  dangerous,  then,  must  be  the  situation  of  those  who 
have  been  guilty  of  acts  of  delinquency  i  -  The  dread  of  a 
violent  and  disgraceful  death,  and  ail  the  horrors  of  conscious 
guilt,  must  continually  rush  upon  their  minds,  and  render 
them  miserable  beyond  all  the  powers  of  expression. 

Persons  who,  having  infringed  the  laws  of  their  country, 
are  committed  to  prison,  too  frequently  are  (jUM>wn  to  employ 
their  time  in  a  very  unprofitable  manner.  How  can  this 
conduct  be  accounted  for  but  by  supposing  that  they  cherish 
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the  expectation  of  an  acquittal  ?  No  circumstances  in  liftr 
are  so  desperate  as  to  exclude  the  hope  of  a  favourable 
change  of  fortune.  In  support  of  this  assertion  it  need  only 
be  said,  that  an  instance  cknnofbe  produced  where  the  most 
notorious  offender  has,  even  at  the  place  of  execution,  de- 
clined the  thoughts  of  a  reprieve. 

To  consider  the  terrible  situation  of  a  condemned  prisoner 
must  unquestionably  prove  distressing  in  it  peculiar  degree 
to  a  humane  mind.  The  unhappy  object  stands  tottering  on 
the  verge  of  eternity,  and  the  dreadful  prospect  wholly  in- 
capacitates him  for  making  that  preparation  which  is 
necessary  to  so  important  a  change ;  for  it  is  a  reasonable 
supposition,  that  under  such  alarming  circumstances  tbe 
mind  must  be  so  violently  agitated  as  to  be  deprived  of  tbe 
power  of  exerting  its  ysual  functions  ;  and  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  apprehend  that,  when  repentance  is  thus.long  de- 
layed, there  will  be  but  a  feeble  support  for  the  hope  of  its 
efficacy.  Therefore  we  should  employ  the  short  space 
between  this  life  and  eternity  in  yielding  a  perfect  obedience 
to  the  divine  will :  no  opportunity  should  be  neglected  of 
making  application  to  the  Almighty  power  for  obtaining 
forgiveness  of  those  offences  of  which  ^re  have  been  guilty  in 
daring  to  insult  his  sacred  laws ;  for  death  is  clothed  in 
terrors,  which  the  man,  possessed  of  the  utmost  fortitude  of 
which  human  nature  is  capable,  cannot  behold  with  calmness, 
even  when  his  mind  is  undisturbed  by  the  upbraiding*  of  a 
guilty  conscience. 

Disgusted  at  the  prudent  conduct  of  the  old  lady,  in  dis- 
countenancing her  amour  with  tbe  fpotman,  tbe  unfortunate 
young  woman,  whose  memoirs  are  recorded  in  the  preceding 
narrative,  resolved  to  desert  her  benevolent  patroness,  -from 
whom  she  had  experienced  all  the  tenderness  of  maternal 
affection:  and  this  act  of  indiscretion  led  to  those  crimes 
which  were  followed  by  an  untimely  and  ignominious  death* 
Hence,  then,  it  appears,  that  we  caonot  employ  too  much 
solicitude  for  avoiding  a  conduct  that  conscience  cannot 
entirely  approve. 
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A  man  of  superior  talents  and  education,  sentenced  to  Death;  which  was 
remitted  for  Transportation. 

(A  CURIOUS  AND  INTERESTING  NAURATIVM.J 


Virtue  shca'd  rice,  in  every  rank,  " 

Both  t corn  and  ridicule, 
Jls  principles  and  manners  will 

The  hrarest  nation  rule. 

Mend  straight  your  life,  and  fear  the  law*, 

Omnipotence  revert. 
It  is  not  gold  that  happy  makes 

Poor  grov'ling  wretches  here. 

A  BOUGH  each  case  which  we  lay  before  the  reader,  from  ~ 
the  nature  of  our  publication,  necessarily  leads  to  an  untimely 
end,  or  a  severer  punishment ;  yet  in  the  drawing  of  some, 
independent  of  our  criminal  record,  we  frequently  give 
useful  and  interesting  information. 

The  history  of  Gilbert  Langley  presents  the  mode  of 
education  of  young  men  in  France.  When  at  peace  with 
that  polished  nation,  great  advantages  accrued  to  parents 
wishing  to  procure  their  children  a  good  education,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  world.  .  Constant  intercourse,  when  war 
does  not' hoist  his  destructive  banners,  took  place  between 
individuals  of  each  nation.  Send  me  your  boys,  says  the 
French  parent,  I  will  send  you  my  girls,  and  we  will  make 
no  charge  to  each  other;  and  vice  versa,  quoth  the  English 
father,  I  will  educate  your  girls,  while  you  do  the  like  to 
my  boys.  Thus  the  youth  or  either  nation,  became  intimate 
with  bptb,  and  when  once  the  Englishman's  misfortune, 
prejudice,  can  be  removed,  there  is  in  no  nation  upon  earth* 
during  the  times  ef  peace,  pleasanter  people  than  the 
French* 

The  writer  of  these  reflections  resided  some. time  among 
those  merry  people ;  and,  with  truth  he  avers,  that  once 
acquainted  with  them,  and  relaxing  a  little  from  Job* 
BuuisMj  an  Englishman  cannot  fail  being  content  among 
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the  inhabitants  of  France.  This  opinion,  however,  was 
formed  previous  td  the  revolution  in  that  country  ;  and  con- 
sequently before  the  natives  changed  the  race  of  the  Bourbons, 
for  a  far  greater  tyrant.  Yet,  even  Bonaparte,  odious  as  he 
was  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  did  not  materially  afiect  the 
national  hospitality  of  the  French.  And  here,  dwelling  as 
the  editor  now  does,  on  the  pleasant/ days  he  passed  in  Paris; 
and  farther  stimulated  to  give  some  relief  to  the  reader  of 
bis  melancholy  pages,  be  would  offer  a  fragment,  written  by 
him  in  that  gay  city,  now  lamentably  twenty-seven  years 
ago,  on  a  beautiful  and  virtuous  female  Parisian,  and  never 
before  committed  to  the  press.  Amid  the  effusions  of  youth, 
uncorrected  from  the  time  it  was  written,  it  pourtrays  the 
mode  of  passing  Sunday  in  a  Catholic  country. 

"  The  sabbath  in  Paris. — I  speak  of  the  gay  days  of 
Louis  XVI. — was  passed  at  masa  in  the  forenoon,  and  in 
attendance  to  a  sermon  in  the  afternoon. 

"  This  was  ever  done  with  marks  of  dfevotion ;  and  then  all 
ranks  sallied  out  in  quest  of  pleasure. — The  noblesse  rolled 
in  their  carriages  along  the  Boulvards,  and  the  bourgoi* 
walked  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  As  the  evening  approached; 
some  to  the  cooiedie  Italian,  the  opera,  or  other  theatres,  of 
which  there  were  above  a  score,  would  hasten  ;  while  others 
formed*  parties  for  the  dance,  in  the  shady  walks  along  the 
river. 

"  It  was  on  a  fine  Sunday  afternoon,  I  strolled  into  the 
environs  of  Paris.  My  attention  was  particularly  attracted 
by  a  group  of  daneers,  in  which  were  three  beautiful  little 
demoiselles,  "on  the  light  fantastic  toe,"  tripping  to  music 
of  the  gay  cotillon.  On  their  cheeks  was  the  tint  of-  health, 
heightened  by  exercise  to  the  rose's  blush ;  the  sweet  smile 
of  happiness  played  in  their  eyes,  and  sported  on  tbeir  smiles. 
I  became,  as  it  were,  rivetted  tothe  spot,  and  felt  sorry  when 
•be  figure  ended.  Then  would  I  envy  the  youths  their  hap* 
piness  in  dancing  with  such  angelic  creatures.  Here,  let 
not  my  fair  country-women  think  my  description  profuse, 
or  any  owti  sex  become  fastidious,  when  I  declare,  that  there 
in  a  fascination  in  some  female  Parisians,  which  conld  not  at- 
t»aci,  but  through  the  smiles  of  innocence — and,  of  the 
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Unmarried  and  youthful,  I  (irmly  helieve,  that,  with  a  de^ 
meanour,  which  we  might  almost  term  levity,  none  are  more 
virtuous.  For  the  marked  and  the  matron  I  will  not  become 
an  advocate.— -It  is  said,  that  the  senstlal  appetites  of  some 
begin  at  matrimony,  and  prbgre**  with  theif  years ;  while 
tbe  paint  on  the  cheek,  which  in  the  wane  of  beauty,  each 
year,  appears  to  get  a  new  coat,  seems  to  say,  '  I  still 
would  attract,  even  though  the  power  is  gone.*  The' pretty 
girls  of  France  never  paint,  and  with  us  in  England,  we  only 
see  the  homely  rtiofe  disfigured,  by  this  vile  custom ;  fori 
what  is  bjLriaiure  beautiful,  suffers  from  every  touch  of  art. 

"  Still  Were  my  teyes  bent  upon  one  df  the  four— for  the 
mind  will  indulge  a  preference — when  a  youth  observing 
how  long  I  bad  Remained  a  spectator  of  the  dance*  came  to 
me,  and  with  politeness  fit  for  the  drawing-room,  invited  me 
to  make  ode  of  the  next  set,  assuring  me  that  either  of  tbe 
young  ladies  would  think  herself  honoured  by  my  hand.  I 
had  learned  dancing  a  la  Francais,  but  bad  I  been  Untutored 
in  the  aft*  as  John  Bull  himself,  I  verily  believe,  I  should 
have  accepted  the  young  Frenchman's  offer.  Fearful  of 
losiug  her  on  whom  my  admiration  hung,  with  joyful  step  I 
advanced,  ana  took  tbe  hand  of  the  fair,  the  modest  Nanette. 
Let  those  who  have  ever  adored  female  beauty  and  Worthy 
conceive  my  delight— raetbought  1  danced  in  Elisidm. 

u  In  this  pleasing  retrospect  let  me  not  suffer  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  over- wise,  for  dancing  oh  a  Sunday.  It  is  the 
will,  and  not  the  deed*  which  we  condemn  ;  nor  do  I  think 
that  any  of  our  Right  Reverend  Bathers  in  God  would  en* 
titely  excommunicate  me  for  the  commission  ef  this  deed. 
I  was  in  a  strange  land,  where  each  custom  was  at  variance 
with  our  own  ;  and  the  adage  tells  us,  that  in  Rome  we  must 
become  Romans. 

"  With  a  smile  of  approbation,  Nanette,  her  hand  now" 
parted  from  mine  by  eliding  of  the  dance,  took  the  arm  I  of* 
fered,  and  with  delight  and  pride  did  t  escort  the  little 
nymph  to  the  dwelling  of  her  parents.  Our  companions  left 
lis,  as  the  toad  branched  to  their  different  homes,  and  to* 
gether  we  proceeded,  unknown  to  any  One,  to  the  upper 
part  of  Rue  St.  Honore.  Arrived,  I  was  received  by  the 
15  SN  • 
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father  and  mother  of  Nanette,  and  thanked  for  my  attendance 
on  their  daughter  ;  no  distrust  clouded  their  brows,  no  sus. 
picion  fell  upon  me — perdition  to  the  man  who  Would  have 
given  any  cause — and  I  was  regaled  with  wine.  An  English 
gentleman  is  welcome  to  each  individual  of  France.  I  so- 
licited the  hand  of  Nanette,  for  the  next  Sunday,  and 
received  an  invitation  for  an  earlier  day  to  visit  ber.  I  be- 
came intimate  with  this  amiable  family,  and  in  love  with  my 
partner.  She  taught  ine  French — there  is  nothing  so 
bewitching  as  the  instruction  of  an  amiable';  and  I,  in  return, 
instructed  her  in  English.  Some  weeks  had  passed  in  this 
delightful  employment,  and  young  and  inconsiderate,  I 
longed  to  make  Nanette  my  own.  Fate,  however,  decreed 
otherwise,  for  I  was  summoned  hdme  to  take  a  last  leave  of 
a  near  relation,  who  soon  after  my  return,  died  within  my 
arms.  Our  loves,  however,  met  with  no  diminution  by 
absence,  for  Nanette's  letters  became  the  greatest  joy  of  my 
life.  I  bad  determined,  being  now  winter,  to  visit  Paris  in 
the  spring,  which  in  all  probability,  would  have  witnessed 
our  union  ; — but  the  revolution — unhappy  event,  by  which 
such  numbers  suffered,  was  a  long  source  of  mental  misery 
to  me — for,  in  the  general  wreck,  I  lost  Nanette  !" 

Gilbert  Langley  was  born  of  Roman  Catholic  parents  in 
London,  where  his  father  Was  an  eminent  goldsmith,  and  who 
sent  his  son  to  the  seat  of  his  grandfather  in  Derbyshire, 
when  he  was  only  three  years  of  age. 
'  Having  continued  in  this  situation  four  years,  his  mother's 
anxiety  induced  her  to  fetch  him  home ;  soon  after  which  he 
was  entered  in  the  school  of  the  Charter-house,  where  be 
soon  became  a  tolerably  good  classical  scholar. 

The  father  now  wished  to  send  bis  son  abroad  for  farther 
education,  and  that  he  might  not  fail  of  being  brought  up  a 
strict  Catholic ;  but  this  was  warmly  opposed  by  the  mother, 
through  tenderness  to  her  child :  but  her  death  soon  left  tbe 
father  to  act  as  he  pleased. 

The  Prior  of  the  Benedictine  convent  at  Douay  being  in 
London,  Langley's  father  agreed  for  his  board  and  education! 
and  committed  him  to  the  care  of  his  new  master,  with  whom 
he  proceeded  to  Dover,  sailed  for  Calais,    and  travelled 
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thence  to  St.  Omer's,  and  on  the  following  day  reached 
Douay,  where  young  Langley  was  examined  by  the  prior 
and  fellows  of  the  college,  and  admitted  of  the  school. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  he  became  a  tolerable  master  of 
the  French  language,  exclusive  of  his  other  literary  acquire- 
ments ;  so  that,  at  the  Christmas  following,  he  was  chosen 
king  of  the  class,  which  is  a  distinction  bestowed  on  one  of 
the  best  scholars,  whose  business  it  is  to  regulate  the  public 
entertainments  of  the  school. 

It  is  the  custom  at  Douay  for  officers  to  attend  at  the 
gates  of  the  town,  to  detect  any  persons  bringing  in  contra- 
band liquors,  because  the  merchants  of  the  place  pay  a  large 
duty  on  them,  which  duty  is  annually  farmed  by  the  highest 
bidder. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays,  Langley  and  three  of  his 
school-fellows  quitted  the  town,  to  purchase  a  small  quantity 
of  brandy  of  an  under  price ;  but  being  observed  by  a 
soldier,  who  saw  their  bottles  filled,  he  informed  the  officers 
of  the  affair  ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  young 
gentlemen  were  stopped,  and  the  liquor  found,  hid  undc  f 
their  cassocks.  They  offered  money  for  their  release  ;  but 
it  was  refused,  and  they  were  conducted  to  the  bouse  of  the 
Farmer-general. 

At  the  instant  of  their  arrival,  two  Franciscan  Friars 
seeing  them,  said  it  was  illegal  to  take  students  before  the 
civil  magistrates,  because  the  superior  of  their  own  college 
was  accountable  for  their  conduct. 

Hereupon  they  were  taken  home  to  the  Prior ;  and  the 
Farmer-general  making  his  demand  of  the  customary  fine, 
the  Prior  thought  it  extravagant,  and  refused  to  pay  it:  but 
at  length  the  matter  was  settled  by  arbitration. 

In  the  Catholic  colleges,  the  students  live  in  a  very  meagre 
manner  during  the  season  of  Lent,  having  little  to  subsist  on 
bat  bread  and  sour  wine;  a  circumstance  that  frequently 
tempts  them  to  supply  their  wants  by  acts  of  irregularity  * 

*  If  English  students,  out  of  their  own  money  could  procure  animal  food, 
they  might  dress  it ;  the  servants  of  the  college  pretending  not  tu  see  the 
impiety . 
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As  this  season  Latigley,  and  fire  of  bis  companions,  op- 
pressed by  the  calls  of  hunger,  determined  to  make  an  attach 
on  the  kitchen  :  but  at  the  instant  they  had  forced  open  die 
door,  they  were  overheard  by  the  servants,  the  consequence 
pf  which  was  that  maqy  fqriqus  blows  were  exchanged  by 
the  contending  parties 

.  Qq  the  following  day  the  delinquents  were  summoned  to 
attend  the  Prior,  who  was  so  incensed  at  this  outrage  againtft 
the  good  order  of  the  society,  that  he  declared  they  should 
be  expelled  4s  soon  as  a  consistory  of  the  Monks  could  be 
held.  : 

But  when  the  consistory  assembled,  they  resolved  to 
pardon  all  the  offenders  on  acknowledging  their  faults,  and 
promising  i|qt  to  renew  them,  except  one,  pained  Brown* 
whq  tu}d  twice  knocked  down  the  shoemaker  of  the  college, 
bec^qse  be  had  called  opt  to  alarm  the  Prion 

The  yoiing  gentlemen,  chagriqed^t  losing  their  associate, 
detenpiqed  tp  be  revenged  on  some  one  at  least  of  the 
servants  wbp  had  given  evidence  against  them  ;  and  after 
revolving  many  schemes,  they  determined  that  the  mun  who 
lighted  the  fires  should  be  the  object  of  their  vengeance, 
because  he  had  struck  several  of  them  during  the  rencounter, 

This  being  resolved  oq,  they  disguised  themselves,  and 
went  to  4  wopd-hou$e  adjacent  to  the  college,  and  being 
previously  provided  with,  rods,  they  waited  till  the  man  came 
with  his  wheelbarrow  to  fetch  wood,  when  one  of  them 
going  behind  hida,  threw  a  cloak  oyer  his  bead,  which  being 
immediately  tied  round  his  neck,  the  rest  stripped  him,'  and 
flogged  him  in  the  mo?t  severe  manner,  while  he  in  vain 
called  for  assistance,  but  was  rfnheard ;  as  pur  heroes  had 
taken  previous  care  to  shut  the  door  of  the  wood-bouse. 

The  flagellation  was  just  ended  when  the  be)l  rang  for  the 
students  to  attpnd  their  evening  exercise ;  on  which  they 
left  the  unhappy  victjqi  of  their  revenge,  and  repaired  to 
the  public  hall. 

In  the  mean  time  the  poor  sufferer  ran  into  the  Cloysters, 
exclaiming,  "  Le  Diable  !  (,e  Diable!"  as  if  he  had  rtJly 
thought  the  devil  bad  tormented  him  :  and  hence  he  fan  to 
the  kitchen,  where  he  recounted  the  adventure  to  bis  fellow*. 
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servants*,  wbo  dressed  his  wounds,  carried  him  to  bed,  and 
gave  him  something  to  nourish  him* 

A  suspicion  arising  that  the  students  bad  been  the  authors 
of  this^c&lamity  to  the  poor  fellow,  the  servants  communis 
cated  the  circumstances  of  it  to  the  Prior,  who  promised 
his  endeavours  to  find  out  and  punish  the  delinquents;  and 
with  this  view  went  into  the  ball,  with  a  look  at  once  pene- 
trating and  indignant:  but  the. young. gentlemen. having 
bound  themselves  to  secrecy  l)y  an  oath,  no  discovery 
could  be  made* 

Young  Langley  having  distinguished  himself  by  his  aU 
tention  to  literature  for  the  space  of  two  years,  the*  Monks 
began  to  consider  him  as  one  who  would  make  a  valuable 
requisition  to  their  society,  for  which  reason  they  treated 
him  with  singular  respect;  and  at  length  prevailed  upon 
him  to  agree  to  enter  into  their  fraternity,  if  his  father** 
consent  could  be  obtained. 

As  Langley  was  in  no  want  of  money,  he  frequently 
went  into  the  town,  to  habituate  himself  into  the  manners 
of  the. people,  and  to  observe  their  customs.  Thursday 
being  a  holiday,  he  and  one  of  his  school-fellows  named 
Meynel,  asked  the  Priorjrcrmissioo  to  walk  on  the  ramparts, 
which  being  denied,  they  went  out  without  leave,  and  re- 
pairing to  a  tavern,  drank  wine  till  they  were  intoxicated. 

In  this  condition  they  went  to  the  ramparts,  where  having 
been,  for  some  time  the  laughing-stock  of  the  company,  they 
went  home  to  bed.  Being  missed  at  evening  prayers,  some 
of  the  other  students  apologized  for  their  absence,  by 
saying  they  were  ill ;  and  the  excuse  was  very  readily  ad- 
mitted ;  but  in  a  few  days  afterwards  a  gentleman  called 
on  the  Prior,  and  told  him  what  a  ridiculous  figure  his 
students  had  made  on  the  ramparts.. 

Incensed  at  this  violation  of  their  duty,  the  Prior  sent  for 
them  to  bis  chamber,  and  gave  orders  that  th?y  should  be 
flogged  with  great  severity.  This  indignity  had  such  an 
effect  on  the  mind  of  Langley,  that  he  grew  reserved  and 
morose,  and  would  have  declined  all  his  studies,  but  that 
pne  of  the  Monks,  called  Father  Howard,  restored  him  to 
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Ilk  good  humour  by  his  indulgent  treatment,  and  persuaded 
him  to  pay  his  usual  attention  to  literature. 

Father  Howard's  considerate  conduct  had  such  an  effect 
on  Langley,  that  be  spent  the  greater  part  of  bis  time  with 
that  gentleman,  who  instructed  him  in  the  principles  of 
.  logic,  and  was  about  to  initiate  him  in  those  of  philosophy, 
Jffben  his  father  wrote  a  letter,  requiring  him  to  return  to 
his  native  country. 

The  society  being  unwilling  to  lose  one  who  they  thought 
would  become  a  valuable  member,  the  Prior  wrote  to  Eng* 
land,  requesting  that  the  youth  might  be  permitted  to  com- 
-plete  his  education  :  but  the  father  insisted  on  his  return. 

Hereupon  the  young  gentleman  left  the  College,  and  pro- 
ceeded by  the  way  of  St. •  Omer's,  reached  Calais  in  two 
days.  As  the  wind  was  contrary,  it  was  some  days  iooger 
hefore  the  company  embarked  for  England,  when,  instead 
of  putting  into  Dover,  the  vessel  came  round  to  the  Thames, 
and  the  passengers  were  landed  at  Gravesend, 

Langley  having  spent  all  his  money  at  Calais,  now  affected 
an  air  of  unconcern,  saying  that  he  bad  no  English  money 
in  his  possession,  from  his  having  been  so  long  abroad ;  oo 
which  one  of  the  company  lent  him  money,  and  on  tbe 
following  day  he  arrived  at  his  father's  house  in  London. 

When  he  bad  reposed  himself  some  days  after  bis  journey, 
the  father  desired  him  to  make  choice  of  some  profession  ; 
on  which  he  mentioned  his  inclination  to  study  physic  or 
law.;  but  the  old  gentleman,  who  had  no  good  opinion  of 
either  of  these  professions,  persuaded  him  to  follow  bis  own 
trade  of  a  goldsmith. 

For  the  present,  however,  be  was  placed  at  an  academy, 
in  Cbancery-lane,  that  he  might  be  instructed  in  those 
branches  of  knowledge  requisite  for  a  tradesman :  bnt  be- 
coming acquainted  with  some  young  gentlemen  of  tbe  Jaw, 
he  found  that  his  father's  allowance  of  pocket- money  was 
insufficient  for  use ;  and  being  unwilling  that  bis  new  ac- 
quaintance should  think  that  he  was  deficient  in  cash,  be 
purloined  small  sums  from  a  drawer  in  his  father's  shop, 
and  when  be  did  not  find  any  money  there,  stole  some 
pieces  of  broken  gold,  which  he  disposed  of  to  the  Jews. 
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Mr.  Langley  the  elder,  having  sent  bis  son  with  some 
plate  to  the  house  of  a  gentleman  in  Grosvenor-square*  thef 
youth  saw  a,  very  beautiful  woman  go  into  a  shop  opposite 
a  public-house ;  on  which  he  went  into  the  latter,  and  in- 
quiring after  her,  found  she  had  gone  to  her  own  lodgings. 
Ascertained  in  this,  he  delivered  his  plate,  and  formed  a 
resolution  of  visiting  the  lady  on  the  Sunday  following. 

When  the  Sunday  came,  the  old  gentleman  went  out, 
and,  as  the  son  imagined,  to  smoke  his  pipe  at  an  adjacent 
public-house  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  son  stole  seven 
guineas  from  three  different  bags,  that  his  father  might  not 
discover  the  robbery,  and  immediately  repaired  tp  the  lodg- 
ings of  the  lady  whom  he  had  seen. 

From  'her  lodgings  they  went  to  a  Tavern,  where  they 
continued  till  the  following  day,  having  no  idea  of  a  detec- 
tion :  but  it  happened  that  Mr.  Langley,  senior,  instead  of 
going  to  the  public-bouse  as  usual,  watched  the  son  to  the 
tavern  above  mentioned. 

On  the  following  day  the  father  intorrogated  the  youth 
respecting  his  preceding  conduct;  and  particularly  asked 
where  he  bad  been  the  day  before.  The  young  fellow  said 
he  had  been  at  church,  where  he  met  with  some  acquaint- 
ance, who  prevailed  on  him  to  go  to  the  tavern. 

The  father,  knowing  the  falsehood  of  his  tale,  corrected 
his  son  in  a  severe  manner,  and  forbad  hint  to  dine  at  his 
table  till  his  conduct  should  be  reformed.  Thus  obliged 
to  associate  with  the  servauts,  young  Langley  became  soon 
too  intimate  with  the  kitchen-maid,  and  robbed  his  father  to- 
buy  such  things  as  he  thought  would  be  acceptable  to  her. 

Among  other  things  he  purchased  a  pair  of  shoes  laced 
with  gold,  which  he  was  presenting  to  her  in  the  parlour, 
at  the  very  moment  that  his  father  knocked  at  the  door. 
The  girl  instantly  quitted  the  room ;  but  the  old  gentleman 
interrogating  the  son  respecting  the  shoes,  the  latter  averred 
that  a  lady,  who  said  she  had  bought  them,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, desired  leave  to  deposit  them  at  their  house  till 
the  following  day. 

After  this  the  father  permitted  the  son  to  dine  with  him 
as  usual ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  catched  him  in  a  too- 
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intimate  connexion  with  the  maid-servant  in  the  kitchen ; 

on  which  the  girl  was 'dismisfeed  from  h<sr*kimobr?*fiAiMr. 

Lahgley  threatened  16  disinherit  his  soj^«i[iJesl'be**etttt 

reform  his  conduct,     i-   ■  ?-  .    ;    .-I*"  tr>    ••*-•  r*>«i  .  •  .«■■•• 

A  middle-aged  *6qwm  e£,.  graft**  aippearafttfe  opt.*** 
ijjjred  a*.a  servant;  4m*tlpAvii,eomp)**tcloC 
faring;  cured*  as  an  lettauicy  betwfeeb*  hm  addsihetspvig 
g*ntle*nan  was  *ooo  discovered  Ijy  jfch©ii*hfcr^  t;.h  «♦  ,**• 

It  was  not  long  after  the  aef  vaitb-giv)  <abQvfih<flieitifftei 
tad  been  discharged  befarfe  sbe  sfeoto  itfrMfc  f^gwlnt 
by  4be*oa :  on  which  be  traMakmt  Wo^custody  by  *  *mM 
rani ;  the  consequence  was.  that  tbe  fetbe*  paid  £ffcp«rf 
pounds  to  compromise  thet  affair ;  gfoe?  w&ich  hafgqafasifc 
the  son>tohis  favour)  aad  foi^ereR*hteierr<»iaiofc dhurfatacfc 
conduct;      •/    ?  •-      .  .. .  «;*  >  »r.*^r*  >.  m  v*»isitsJ 

Thte  death  of  the  old  gentiematt  <patrb'»*ot»  iktpujmH** 
of  a  considerable  fortune* exclusive  ofraaattied  goadrairttfT 
and  for  the  first  year  bp  applied  hfansrff  sofielosrijritb  drifts*" 
ness  that  he  made  a  neat  profit  of  fjerep  bombed;  ptpmfc : 
but  be  did  not  long  continue  this  course  of  4  wfaatiyi  <foT 
having  formerly,  made  connections  wttkjvadten'df \Vhf2attf 
particularly  Id  the  purlieus  of  Drary-dLfcaevtanb*  rea*w*A 
bis  visits  to  those  Wretched  victims  t*^  andtptfmsbem  ftfytb* 
vices  of  men.  '?  •       .■  i  -\     v  '•    •  •<  o  <•  -H?  iv*  » 

A  man  of  genteel  *ppearattt*»  i>a*£dtGjajry  having*  eM 
detied  plate  of  Langley  to  the  amtetfafcpf**  hvadiwdtpottod? 
invited  him  to  a  tavern  to  drinks  In  tb*  countaofc  tbe  qmi4 
versanti  the  stranger  *irid  bo  had  deal*  with  fcirlata  fabtr, 
and  would  yitrodnce  biq>  to  *  lady  who  had  tbjrty<  thoe*fcsd 
pounds  to  hen  fortune  '.  This  was  oely  a  scheme  to  dufrtfcfc 
Lahgloyv  who  delivered  the  plate,  aad  tdok  adimagbarfor 
the  money  on  a  viutaer  tn  BartholoiRew-€l9»>r  b«t«wben  be 
vfteut  no  demand  the  payment  the  viatuer  waroemvtmii* 

On  the  following  day  the  vSotnerVwife  traat  tfe4«agtay, 
and  informed  htm  that  Gray  .had  defrauded  her  traebatfd  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds;  and,  Langtey  bamglufa 
humane  disposition,  interested  hi  rase  If  so  jar  m^bafcalf  *f 
the  unfortunate  man,*  tbat*  a  letter  of  Uoence  f ar*bjtie*fe«m 
was  granted  him  by  bis  aredkors*     /  ~  'na  • 
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Langley  now  took  out  an  action  against  Gray,  bat  was 
not  able  to  find  bim;  when  one  day  he  was  accosted  by  a 
man  in  Fleet-Street,  who  asked  him  to  step  into  a  public- 
hoase,  and  he  would  tell  him  where  he  should  meet  with 
the  defraoder.  Langley  complying  with  the  proposal,  the 
stranger  said  he  would  produce  Gray  within  an  hour,  if  the 
other  would  give  him  a  guinea ;  which  being  done,  the 
stranger  went  out,  bat  returned  no  more. 

Exasperated  by  this  circumstance,  which  seems  to  have 
beta  a  contrivance  of  one  of  Gray's  accomplices,  Mr* 
Langley  employed  an  attorney,  who  soon  found  the  delin- 
quent, against  whom  an  action  was  taken  out,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  confined  several  years  in  the  Marshalsea. 

Langley  now  became  a  sportsman  on  the  turf  at  New- 
fcarket,  wider  the  instructions  of  a  vintner  in  Holborn, 
•bote  n^ece  entered  into  bis  service;  but  who  soon  fell  a 
victim  to  his  unbounded  passion  for  the  sex. 

Langley  becoming  acquainted  with  some  young  fellows 
Hi  the  Temple,  three  of  them,  and  four  women  of  the  town, 
wcac  with  bin*  to  Greenwich,  where  they  gave  the,  ladies 
Ae  slip,  and  took  a  boat  to  Loudon  ;  but  the  women  pur-> 
suing  them,  overtook  them  in  the  river,  and  attempting  to  . 
board  their  boat,  afforded  great  diversion  to  the  spectators: 
bat  our  adventurer^  watermen  rowing  hard,  they  reached 
the  Temple,  and  concealed  themselves  in  one  of  the  cham- 
bers, a  few  minutes  before  the  ladies  tended. 

Soon  after  this  Langley  made  another  excursion  to  Green- 
wich to  visit  a  lady  and  gentleman,  who  having  a  remark- 
sbly  handsome  servant-maid,  our  adventurer  found  means 
to  seduce  her;  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  she 
became  pregnant,  and  made  repeated  applications  to  him 
for  support:  i» hereupon  be  gave  her  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  and  heard  no  more  of  her  from  that  period. 

Thus  living  in  a  continual  round  of  dissipation,  bis  friends 
recommended  matrimony,  as  the  most  likely  step  to  reclaim 
him;  in. consequence  of  which  he  married  a  young  lady 
named  Jtaftwtt ,  with  a  handsome  fortune. 

He  bad  not  been  long  married  before  he  determined  to 
borrow  all  the  cash  and  jewels  he  could,  and  decamp  with 
13  3  O 
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tfeft*  PJPPer4y-  A?  I*5  JUacftfhp  reputation  of  Ijeiug  in  ample 
<iinc»iii^Rcav  bf»  foHP4  no  diffip ulty  in  getting  credit  for 
vm^^ftJfiM^pf  V^lue,  with  whicKhe^nd  bis  mfep^^rM 
^Hqll^dt  ./uif)  in^ht?  jpean  Un^e  bisfVredjt^  toot  Qql»> 
c^m«*ian  of  banU^t^r.  against  bioi.  ..        [y     .    ^ 

§tyt$_,G*ri$ral  /or,  ^tepjio,^  in  apprehension  pf  being 
pursued  by  his  creditor?;  but  the  States  opt  being-  tjieo 
fti^ipg^  U^  credLtprr^  made  amplication  to  Lord  Cbwifr- 
fe*M> : l^ep^JB^«a4®p aMb$,  Ij^uc^  which  'frustrated  his 

^^.^jn^ua.bis  creditors  found  out  t|is  lodgings  in  a 
■Yillajj*  pear  £otterda^ ;  but  he  eluded  .their  search,  lea^jng 
J)i&  wife*,  with. /ou^  hundred  pounds,  in  the  tcare  pf  a 
%?Pd*  M  ..did  aqt  tjll  her  the  ph\cp  of  his  repeat,  to 
ItfWfluta^jwsibility  pi  a  (Jiscov^ry. 

After  skulking  from  place  to  place,  be  went  tack  to 
$0ty$rdajpri  .and  surrendered,  to  his  creditors;  but;  fo^od 
that  jvi$  *ite  wa§  gope  \vUb  an  Ei^gJjsfr  captain  tq  Antwerp. 
Qn  t«s  ajuv^l  in  England  Ije  va^  examined  before  &e 
commissioners,  an4jfeatQ<jl  with  the  customary  }enity  shewn 
t#  unfortunate  tradesmen  i;i  ,§uch  if jrpustancesi, 
.,  After  4  his  affiur^  ^vyere.  a^ji^ste^  he  sailed  to  Barbadoes, 
^bqr9  be,  .^pn  c^otr^ct^d  (5Q  majpy  (Jebts  that,  ke  was  glad 
to  take  bis  passage  to  I^o^tHpy^  in  Jamaica^  and  won 
after  his  arrival  jjKjre,  ^yent.tp  visit  a  planter ;  it  sojae 
di^ao^ixt^  ^^^^  png^ged  biin  as  his  ct^kL"'  ' 

.  A-a^g^y»  (Pld.  j^^;jpj^tpj  thafi^eowed  twenty ^olfirs  at 
Pprt.BdjyjaJ,,  ^Qx^^iQh.he  t^ad  Jeft.his '  cheat, :8^s  a  spcaritjr. 
TU?  gef>tle;ajan  ijist^ntjy  gi^Dg  Jiiin/.the  money  tp  jedeeiA 
i^  fte  w^nt  tp  fort-Rpyal, ^unieo\  the  name  of  fcnglefieldj 
c^ha^qd  ou.bpa^fj  p.  flaji  of  war  as  j^idshipnoan,  ^d'catbe 
to  Eng!a^dr  wh^g  .the  ^hip  wa*  ^id  off  at  the^prtfipu 
of  six  months*  '     '  . '   " 

;  T^WS  lfldgi*\g?  £ti#tyqioo;tb*  ^e  paid  his  aildres^ ,^p  a 
y ou tig,  lady f  whpoi  hq  plight  bape  parried,  with  t^  Consent 
of  her  father;  but  being  the; n  in  an  ill  state  of  hea^L  he 
pretended  to  have  received  a  summons  from  his  fridnos  in 
London,  to  repair  immediately  to  that  city  on  an  important 
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affair;  but  that,  a*  soon  te  it  WaSC adjostfed,  fat  would  ret^rtr, 
and  coftcfude  the  marriage. 

On  his  arrival  iri  to'Wn,  he  Sent  f Ar  a  man  trfib  half  fiW-- 
taerly  lived  with  his  father,  from  tfftoift  he  Jearrit  that  ftta 
creditors  had  not  rfiade  any  dividend  under  the  bankruptcy, 
and  were  engaged  in  a  law-suit  respecting  a  pairt  dr  the 
property.  This  faithful  of<f  servairt  of  frr*  father^  tdW'Wrti 
that  his  wife  had  retired  to  the  North  of'Ertghhdr  addl, 
giving  him  money,  recommended1  fr  to  him  to  fodgfe  prfl* 
vately  io  South warfcl  '  .:..•- 

This  advice  he  Followed ;  and  kept  himself  totir4d  fbr 
some  time  :  but  passing  tifrcftsgh  Cfceaips'idfe,  he  wHS  arrested 
and  conducted  to  the  Poultry  Compter,  where  he  crcritftraed 
many  months,  during  which  he  was  suppbrced  by  Hie  be- 
nevolence of  the  otd  servant  abbve  faentfoned.  White'  in 
the  Compter,  he  rnade'sdmt  *ery  bad  connexions ;  and 
beirig  concerned  with  soihe  of  the  prisoners  in  ail  attempt 
tp  escape,  he  was  removed  to  Newgate,  as  a  place df  greater 
security.  '' 

While  in  v  this  prison,  h<*  Ml  iff  of  a  dUortfWj  irtlich 
*  threatened  his  life  ;  whereupon  fui  friend*  discharged  the 
debt  for  which  he  had  been  arrested,  and  removed  hittr  to 
lodgings,  where  he  soon  recovered  his  health.  ;' 

Soon  afterwards  he  got  recbmtnended'to'a  fcafrttfn  iirtbc 
Levant  trade,  with  tthofh  he  Was  "to  have  sailed ;  bfo*  art  un- 
happy attachment  to'  a  #oman  pt  Hf  :fit6ie  -pretfemfefd  Wfc 
being  ready  fo' mafte  the  Voyage.  '   '*      ° ''  '' '"  *    '   -'    -; 

Langley**  friends  ^ere  chagrined  aiiMs  rWsTrfrrftofmte  rf 
his  imprudence  j  and  sbon  afteM  itthr  h*  %*s  *rfested;J  and 
carried  to  a  spungirig-house,  where  he  attetiiptWty  dfe. 
patch  hiAsfelf  by  a'halter:  'fcut'thfc  rape4  bre?a*hiig,:  he 
escaped  with  lift.  The  bailiff"  and  hii  trif^hkppeffti^  tte 
be  riotf  absent,  and  onty'  ttf  d  mard-servaht*  fli  hW  Manse, 
Laogjey  made  them  both  drunk,  and 'effecting  Iris*  evfeaflte, 
crossed  the  water  into  t&e  BorAtigh,  Vftere  he  WOrlt&l  some 
time  with  a  colour- grinder.  '•:"   ' 

.  Disgusted  with  a  fife  attended  with  bo  mucW  Ifcbotfr,  he 
contracted  with  a  captahVof  a  Jamaica  ship,  who  to6fc  him 
to  that  iskhd,  Onr  the  cortditioir  of  ielRtrg  him  as'  a  slave  * 
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aod,  oil  bis  arrival,  sold  bim  to  Colonel  Hill,  who  employed 
him  to  educate  his  children ;  but  Langley  soon  numip^iwa 
his  employer,  went  on  board  a  ship  bouqdf or Jlaghod ;  bat 
being:  impressed  on  his  arrival  tn  the  U6i«it^wldpptf  oa 
board  a  man  of  war,  and  carried  rourM>«6  ^Ijrvloatli. r^    r 

Langleyand  another  man  now  tfeWfrhg'fvtfta  <helW|^ 
strolled  to  London,  and  took  up  their  Veitfdetic*  *{kti\m'v> 
penny  lodging:  but  as  l^ogtey  no#  found  rfo^friw**1^ 
support  bim,  he  contracted  with  otaeof  thoW^ersbWi^W 
crimps,  who  used  to  agree*  with  abbacy  pfc<i{fto»t<£$Pis 
slaves  to  the  colonies.  His  contractual  to  sait  wFtoitrtML 
vania;  but  while  the  ship  lay  in  the  -TtartfleVtoohld  4 
weaver  from  Spitalfields  made  their  fseapefatid'UttfeHMff 
to  Canterbury,  passed  themselves  as  Pvotestatil  refugees.  J 
*  Going  hence  to  Dover,  they  embarked  far  Calais }  ahd 
after  some  weeks'  residence  in  that  place,  Langley  sailed  to 
Lisbon,  where  he  remained  only  a  short  time  before^  ex- 
tracted debts,  which  obliged  bim  to  *eefc  smother  irosidence; 
wherefore  be  went  to  Malaga?  in  Spiioj     o  ,•■       *)!•  ijmuY 

His  poverty  was  'now  tfttretfce  j  Hod,  while  he  eat  wb#- 
choly  one  day  by  the  sea-iido,  sfrm*  priest*  asked  hwfl  w4»  * 
what  country  he  can*v  H4  itaewetai'  »j1^*k^  **tfVom 
England/*  '  *  ^  •-'  t  •'  "ip";  ii  K\,  .:  w,  •  , .  *!  j 
,  Hereupon  they  conducted  him1  to*  etfn^t;  relieved  bii 
distresses,  and  theri  begad  to  tastnibtlBia  iu'tWpifatiplts 
of  the  Roman  Orthotic  religion.  Laagiej*  disguised  4h 
sentiments;  aod  after 'being apparently  iMde* tttitivqaj'ttss 
recommended  as  a  page  to  a  Spanish  lady  of**  disriotftteaQ 

In  tbh  sitoatjoD  he  ctmtirtoed  aeveral  mentibti;  ^MftrfaJriDg 
an a&tr  of  gaitaiHrjt  wuhtbe  niece  w  the  old  tafcy  ?<tie>  mks 
compelled  »  make  *  precipitate  retreat  from  ^w^^dw, 
and  shelter*  Atmaelf  •  ki  the  house  of  an  Ififtte  tajrte*^>who 
procured  a  passage  for  him  to  Gibraltar,  4 a  iboftr«*%bto>that 
sailed;      '  '^'  '•■*>  •'  •      «*  »•*  '  •  *   *  -■   J  »»Q 

On  bis  arrival  at  Gibraltar*  he  would  have  eiftafed  toto 
the  army1  j  but  being  refused,  becfusfi  he  wai  rutt  t*tt  eWigh, 
his  distress  compelled  hfen  W  work  as  4  ktoprer?  .in'refsir- 
ing  the  barracks ;  but-  be  «oon  q«He4  this  4>u«dd|fc  "mi 
officiated  as  a  waiter  in  the  Tennis-Coo^  bdtffcgingi't*  tbe 


gamiQir?  bat*  it  btth* inttkutfed  Jo  ^.^^rnw1  tfcaj  h* 
vas^a  *pyv  b*  ***•  {©ijgod  in  *  dungeon,,  where  be  jremakied 
tnorc  tf^Vforthigbk    *i  /        :  /,  r-  •.  .  .  •.  ^  <-  ' 

Op,  obtaining  Wp  ^charge^  he  embarked  pa  board  4 
Spanish  yeasel  bound  to  Btfbaryw&th  qprn,:  And^^his 
JftftHfe**  tip*!)*  applied  to  ^he  M00U  of  ,a  ^priven^  who 
charitably  relieved bun*  and*hi*  Frisu:  agreed  to  Ukehii»:* 
vojmg^  ,lo  Santa^.  Criw  ;  but  ^having  lip  great.  prp*;p£c*  of 
'pecuniary-  adf?*n<t*ge  in  this  w%y  of  life*  be  wen t  to: Q**taYft> 
irbfro.MH^  Engl^^  to  his  support 

Wttescoq  jailed*:  fc>  Genoa,  as  W  coujd  get,  no  s$ttle4 
employ ($t pmay P-  v,  r,    .....  0 „  ,.     ,.,..-.' 

-  -  Fmo^;Qknpa  th^^few^l^saHe^  to  Cadiz;  and  Lpngjey 
bewgapo*  appomted^ward  to  the  captain,  in  -  the  course 
ft£;  hb  ieajing,s0^ fetters,  found:  one  directed  to  Messrs. 

•Jl^^U^id  ^M«i!¥>ck  j  a^nd  having  beea. a  school-fellow  with 

hkk  Mamoeb,  4)e.  requested  the  captain V  per naission  to  go  on 

ahoNbjapdfWfta  mceiysd  in>*be  jnttfcfrigbdjy  manner  by  .Mr. 

Maonock,  who  offered  t^wve  jitar  *m  *ny  u?ay  witbtn  ,hi* 

privw  ^wbfin  iLaagjejr  $aidj$hajt*vfea4  ho  wi*b*d  w^as  >a  dis- 

oC*irg^ire4»te%pxew!iMituatk)0^  ,;         „t  y    .  ,,u  ,;  -: 

noHe¥enpi»JM4«jnook.vrwle  W^hejcftpiaio^  dealing  hjisMo 

pay  the  steward,  and  discbarge  him  ;  but  this  being: r^fus^d, 

>Iiaftgta]rftoo)s*jfa^  by 

/ilif&falflptfrhQ  dci^Qdijhft^o^d  din^cfeilff  at  bis.,  tabfo  (ill 

-  Jftopqp  *ndb  etebw,v  bo,  <**  ^q;  stable,  jftpi  fcl  ap^ar  Ia  the 

cb«W^nxlCaige^^i|^^ti  >  c-;  ^mj^  :-;  h,o;  .'.-...v  .  J?   T 

/^feb*a/M»ij^n  o^llia«n^«i^o^r^  ta**ei**  tbe; arming ; 
c  ^d.wMl  MMf  »»•*!*  «3*b«d  *tf*hbn  hfct^jjj,,  -j**.*  W*, 

On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Mannock  saw  the  book  laying 

*.*f  tflnp/Qfwfe:.;  ^^ch^^agf^d^Mjki  W  «ii(>b,  &at  he 

fa*ft*  ltePgb*,wo«^*r'*ta  .fiw^M^aPnJ^koowkdgrd  the 

•l^^#^aif^a**  ypi  M^<^i.^«p^9f  'itf*  woman  was 

!  'Vnjqrvtd/tto  ^P^^ry^^/lf^^^t!a1warra<^,agi3lBstherx;  by 

♦  %rWe^ fe^Wttfte/gfi  fttf/bw'Tf  #h»9h  teWPtty r^lftV*^ 

This  matter,  being  adjusted,  Lang  ley,  by  the  help  of  his 
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friend,  procured  a  passage  for  Itogfand ;  bdt  jdtt  when  be 
was  going  to  embark,  be  diet  with  a  woman',  wt6  detained 
bim  till  the  ship  bad  sailed  ;  on  which  he  took  £  boat,  and 
passed  over  tp  St.  Lucar,  where  he  wept  on  board  an  English 
vessel,  which  brought  him  to  bis  native  country. 

.  On  his  arrival  in  London,  he  found  that .  firs  creditors, 
under  the  bankruptcy,  bad  received  ten  sftilfings  in  tbe 
pouud,  which  gave  him  reason  io  bone  that  he  should  have 
a  sum  of  money  returned  to  bim,  with  which  tie  proposed  to 
engage  in  a  small  way  of  business  ;  ancj  in  that  view  applied 
to  his  wife's  mother  for  her  assistance,  and  also  to  inform 
bim  whfjre  he  might  find  fyis  wife j  but  she  positively  re- 
fused to  comply  with  either  request.  , 

Langley  now  gave  himself*  up  to  despair,  associated  witTi 
the  worst  of  company,  and  though  he  bad  some  money  left 
him  at  this  juncture,  he  dissipated  the  whole  in  the  roost 
extravagant  manner. 

He  now  made  an  acquaintance  with  one  Rill,  p  young 
fellow  who  was  in  similar  circumstances;  and*  having 
agreed  to  go  to  Paris  together,  they  walked  as  fat  sis  Don* ; 
but,  on  their,  arrival,  finding  that  an  embargo  had' been  laltf 
on  aflf  vessels  in '  the  port,,  they  determined1  td  rertura  to 
London.  ' 

Being  now  destitute  of  cash,' they  demanded  a  man's 
tooney  on  the  highway ;  but  oh  bis  saying  he  had  not  any, 
they  searched  him,  and  took  from  him  three  fart  Fringe,  Which 
the/  threw  away  afmost  as  soon  as  they  bad  got  it ;  but  fof 
this  offence  they  were  apprehended  on  the  same  day,  and 
being  tried  at  the  next  assizes  for  Kent,  were  capitally  con- 
victed; but  the  sentence  was  changed  to  transportation  for 
seven  years,  through  the  lenity  of  the  judge. 
I*n$ey  was  transported  in  the  month  of  Deeetaber,  1710. 

HENRY  COOK, 

UU*I>B*VB  AX!)  U6K9B-STBAIER; 


Executed  at  Tyburn,  December  16,  1741,  for  Highway  Robbery. 

OELDOM  has  villainy  bad  so  long  a  race  as  we  find  in  (Bit 
man's  history,    tie  committed  more  robberies,  Jingiy,  than 
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Wild,  Tvpin,  or  Hawke,  and  wa*  Jong  the  terror  of  tra- 
vellers bo  different  roads,  but  particularly  in  Essex  ;  and  this 
is  consequently  a  lotig  narrative  of  curiops  and  daring 
exploit*,  with  hair-tyeadth  escapes  before  he  could  be  taken. 

Cook  wap  ^e  ? on  of  ijredie^ble  parent?  jp  Hounsditch, 
whp  having  'recti  ved  a  decent  education,  was  apprenticed 
to  *'leatbetr-cutter,  with  whafn,he,  served  his  time,  and  then 
dis  father  took  the  shqp  of  a  jsj^f  -fnafcer  U  Stratford  in  Essex, 
in  which  be  placed  his  sop*     ,  , 

Having  some  knowledge  of  the1  shoe-making  business,  he, 
was  soon  well  established,  and  married  a  young  woman  at 
fyratftjrd,  by  wbotn  be  bad  three  children,  before  be  com* 
tqepced  high  way  nun. 

Hfnyeyer  it  was  not  Ipng  after  bis  marriage  before  the 
associating  wjjtb  bad  company,  and  the  neglect  of  his  bu- 
tinest,  inv.otyed  him  so  far  ia  deht,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
qvyt  his  bouse  iq  apprehension  of  the  bailiffs- 

rfe  was  afterwards  obliged  wholly  to  (feline  business; 
*#d  havii^g  ^akenyp  goods  in  the  name  of  his  father,  be  was 
ishaiqpd  tQ  ppakje  application  tjp  him  for  relief  in  his  distress. 

Among  4}e  idle  acquaintance  that  Cook  bad  made  at; 
Stratford,  was  an  Apothecary  named  Young,  who  was  coo- 
cerrjedj  wifh.iltfjp  iu  robbing;  gardens  aiid  fish-ponds,  and  in 
stealing  opuJtryrti>  *f  he  persons  robbed,  offered  a  reward  for 
^flprebeoding  the  offenders;  apd  Cook  havipg  been  known 
^  $cjl  fowlsat  leadeohall^arjcet,  a  warraut  was  granted  t^> 
take  him.  into  custody  j  but  having  n'otice  of  it,  be  concealed 
himself  two  months  at  the  house  of  a  relation  at  Grays,  in 

.^W^rujjg.thisrefrfat  it  wa$  determined  not  to  exec  lit  e"  the 
warrant;  l)ttrpook  learning ;  tfhat  a  bailiff  at  Straifori  had. 
vowe4  to  arr.e&t  h«n  if  he  coukHtc  found,  he  sent  the  officer 
*  letter  adviftipg  hjra  to.cfctptfltjtjte^fttti  safety,  for  he  would 

This  threat  effectually  intimidated  .the  bailiff:  and  Cook 
having  dissipated  all  his  cashy-'wenlLa -Stratford,  where  bo 
foynri  a  man  so  intimate  with  his  wife,  that  he  became  en- 
raged  Uj  the  highest  degree,  and  taking  several  articles  of 
furniture  with  him,  he  went  tq  tuudoa,  aud  sqld  them*  * 
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This  being  done,  be  went  to  the  house  of  a  relathm  in 
Shored  itch,  where  he  was  treated  with  citiKty  while  his 
money  lasted  ;  but  wh6n  that  was  nearly  gonfe  there  was  oo 
farther  appearance  of  friendship  :  and  being  now  driven  to  - 
extremity,  he  tfent  to  Moorfields,  where  he  purchased  a  pair 
of  pistols,  &nd  Wing  procured  powcfer  and  ball,  went  to* 
wards  Newington,  in  his  way  to  which  bfc  robbed  a  man  of 
fifteen  shillings,  and  returned  to  London. - 

Thus  embarked  in  the  high  road' to  destruction,  he  deter- 
mined  to  continue  his  dangerous  trade ;  and  on  the  following 
day  went  to  Finch  ley-common,  where  be  stopped  a  gentle- 
man, the  bridle  of  whose  horse  he  seized,  and  ordered  him 
to  dismount  on  pain  of  death.  The  rider  complying,  wis 
robbed  both  of  his  money  and  horse :  but  he  offered  die 
highwayman  three  guineas  if  he  would  send  the  horse  to  an 
inn  at  St.  Albans,  which  he  promised  to  do ;  but  afterward* 
finding  that  he  had  a  valuable  acquisition  in  the  beast*  he 
failed  to  restore  him. 

This  robbery  being  committed,  he  crossed  the  country  to 
EnfiekUchace,  and  going  to  a  public-house  where  he  was 
known,  said  that  he  wished  to  hide  himself,  last  ho  should  be 
arrested. 

Having  continued  here  two  days,  he  proceeded  to  Tot* 
tenbarn,  where  he  robbed  %  gentleman  of  about  six  ponods, 
and  leaving  his  horse  at  an  inn  in  Btshopegate.street,  he 
went  to  his  kinsman's  in  Shoredttch,  where  he  was  interro- 
gated respecting  his  possessing  so  much  money :  but  ha 
would  give  no  satisfactory  answer. 

On  the  following  day  he  went  on  the  St.  Alb&n's  road, 
and  having  robbed  the  passengers  of  a  stage-coach  of  eight 
pounds,  he  went  to  Enfield-chase,  to  the  house  he  had  fre- 
quented before ;  but  while  be  was  there,  be  read  an  adver- 
tisement in  which  his  horse  was  so  exactly  described,  dial  he 
determined  to  abscond:  on  which  he  went  to  Hatfev'Common, 
near  Barnet,  where  he  robbed  a  gentleman,  'and  taking  his 
horse,  gave  the  gentleman  his  own. 

Soon  after  this  he  went  to  an  inn  at  Mims,  where  he  saw  a 
gentleman  whom  he  had  formerly  robbed,  and  was  ao  tai  ri- 
nged by  the  sight  of  the  injured  party,  that  he  ran  to  the 
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stable,  took  bis  horse,  and  galloped  off  with  the  utmost 

expedition. 

On  the  road  between  Mims  and  Barnet,  he  was  met  by 
eight  qien  on  horseback,  one  of  whom  challenged  the  horse 
he  rqjfcj,  -saying  that  a  highwayman,  had  stolen  it  from  a 
gentle oaan  of  his  acquaintance.  ,      .    - , 

^jOur.  ^venturer  replied,  (hat  he  had  bought  the. horse  at 
^5  P/^»  *^p  Edo^onton,  of  which  be  could  give  convincing 
proofs ;  on  which  the.wjiqle  po^apany  determined  to  attend 
hid),, to  *hat  placej  but  .when  hje  came  near  Edmonton,  he 
ga lipped  up  a  lane*  where  be  wa|  followed  by  all  the  other 
Pa$ti^s ;  and  finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  apprehended, 
h$,,fa$£|l  his  pursuers,  and  presenting  a  pistol,  swore  he 
wgjjjd  gife*  uoless  they  retreated.  Somq  countrymen  coming 
■u#;*ttthi&  junciure,  be  must  have  been,  made  prisoner,  but 
ni^hfe  advancing,  i16  quitted  his  horse,  and  took  shelter  in  a 

&^4fiClr^e^llouSnt  *>e  might  safely  leave  his  lurking-place, 
he  hastened  to  London,  and  going  to  the  house  of  his  relation 
ii^fyH-ediffbf  he  wa^cbalkogsd,  with,  having  committed 
ro^freues  4^  {be  -highway .:  but*  i\olhing  could  be  learnt  from 

Having  dissipated  his  present  money,  he  went  again  upou 
^iQg^JSpfeS^W'n^HA^  l$te  u*rrow  escape,  however,  made 
su<^^R^i^ipr^i^^n:rhis  mind,  tb^t  be  suffered  several 
p^ffon^to  pj^^unaUfcfikefl,  l>ut  &t Ieag4h  r ojbbqd  $n  old  man 
^iWfch^W*1^  uv^^pounds^  tb^Ogh  not,  fcill  after  it  was 

Soon  afterwards  he  met  ^geqiAemaos  whom  he  obliged  to 
chf#g<?  bqr^e*  nvjtb  hii9  :  ;bm  ip*a.f$*>  minuter  tbe  gentlexnaa 
WMJSPRB^  JftK  the  Qw^er,  of  jhe  stolen  borse,  who  said  a 
big^af  ^ap^d  jj^t^pob^ed  him  o£  it.  Enraged  at. this,  the' 
geufcJff^a^^^re  t^e  places  was  infested  with  thieves:  how* 
ev^ft  j^;  (jel^fired  tb'  hor^,  and  walked  to  Loudon. 

%G#f&* "WlVf&ito  fa  «M  PIace  of  resort,  near  the  Cbace, 

re/ftfUffed  )>hpr$  tbcss..*Wys ;  but  seeing  the  horse  he  had 

last  stolen  advertised,  he  rode  off  in  fear  of  discovery  ;  and 

h^W^^ftWdejliaf,  before  be  was  seized  by  th$  owner  of 

.  «.** *fr  4***  v  •*  3 JP 
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the  borse,  assisted  by  three  olber  persons,  who  conducted 
him  to  Newgate. 

At  the  next  Old  Bailey  sessions  he  was  indicted  for  stealing 
this  horse;  but  acquitted,  because  the  owner  would  not 
swear  to  his  person. 

Soon  after  bis  discharge,  he  returned  to  bis  former  prac- 
tices, but  his  affairs  with  his  creditors  having  been  by  this 
time  adjusted  by  bis  friends,  he  lived  at  Stratford  with  his 
wife,  and  committed  his  depredations  chiefly  on  Eppiog 
Forest. 

Having  acquired  a  booty  of  thirty  pounds,  he  shewed  it 
to  a  journeyman  he  kept,  named  Taylor,  and  asked  him  bow 
he  might  employ  it  to  the  best  advantage,  in  buying  leather; 
but  Taylor,  guessing  how  it  had  been  obtained,  offered  to  go 
partners  with  his  master  in  committing  robberies  on  the 
highway  ;  and  the  base  contract  was  instantly  made. 

They  now  stopped  a  great  number  of  coaches  on  the 
borders  of  the  Forest ;  but  acted  with  such  an  uncommon 
degree  of  caution,  that  they  were  for  a  long  time  unsuspected. 
The  neighbours  being  at  length  terrified  by  such  repeated 
outrages  on  the  public  peace,  a  Captain  Mawley  took  a  place 
in  the  basket  of  the  Colchester  coach,  to  make  discoveries; 
and  Cook  and' Taylor  coming  up  to  demand  the  money  of 
the  passengers/  Taylor  was  shot  through  the  head  ;  on  which 
Cook  ran  to  the  captain,  and  robbed  him  of  his  money,  on. 
threats  of  iustant  death. 

The  carriage  driving  on,  Cook  began  to  search  his  de- 
ceased companion  for  his  money  ;  but  some  of  the  neighbours 
coming  up,,  he  retired  behind  a  hedge  to  listen  to  their  con- 
versation ;  and  having  found  that  some  of  them  knew  the 
deceased,  and  intimated  that  he  had  been  accompanied  by 
Cook,  he  crossed  the  fields  to  London. 

Having  spent  three  days  in  riot  and  dissipation,  he  wen^ 
to  his  relation  in  Shoreditcb,  whom  he  requested  to  go  to 
Stratford  to  inquire  the  situation  of  affairs  there.  When  his 
relation  returned,  be  told  bim  there  were  several  warrants 
issued  against  him,  and  advised  bim  to  go  to  sea. 

This  be  promised  to  do,  but  instead  thereof,  he  bought  a 
horse,  and  rede  to  Brentwood,  in  Essex,  where  he  heard  little 
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conversation  but  of  Cook,  the  famous  high  tray  man  of 
Stratford  ;  and  on  the  next  day,  he  followed  a  coach  from 
the  inn  where  he  had  put  up,  and  took  about  thirty  pounds 
from  the  passengers. 

Cook  now  connected  himself  with  a  gang  of  desperate 
highwaymen  irt  London,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he 
stopped  a  coach  near  Bow,  in  which  were  some  young 
gentleman  from  a  boarding-school.  A  Mr.  Cruikshanks 
riding  up  at  this  instaht,  one  of  the  gang  demanded  his 
money ;  but  as  he  hesitated  to  deliver  it,  another  of  them 
knocked  him  down,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot ;  after  which 
the  robbers  went  to  a  public-house  near  Hackney-marsh, 
and  divided  the  spoils  of  the  evening. 

Cook  continued  but  a  short  time  with  this  gang ;  but 
going  to  a  house  at  Newington-Green,  sent  for  a  woman 
with  whom  he  had  cohabited ;  who  threatened  to  have  him 
apprehended,  unless  he  would  give  her  some  money :  and 
though  tie  had  but  little  hi  his  possession,  he  gave  her  a 
guinea,  and  promised  her  a  farther  sum,  lest  she  should 
carry  her  threats  into  execution. 

Oppressed  in  mind  by  contemplations  on  his  crimes,  and 
particularly  by  reflecting  on  the  murder  of  Mr.  Cruikshanks, 
he  went  to  St.  Albans,  where  he  assumed  a  new  name,  and 
worked  as  a  journey  man  shoe-maker  for  about  three  weeks; 
when  a  highwayman  toeing  pursued  through  the  town,  the 
terrors  of  his  conscience  on  the  occasion  were  such,  that  he 
hastily  left  the  shop,  and  ran  across  the  couutry,  towards 
Woburn  in  Bedfordshire. 

In  his  way  to  Woburn  he  robbed  a  farmer  of  fifty  pounds 
and  his  horse,  and  bad  him  sue  the  county.  The  farmer 
soon  raised  the  hue  and  cry;  but  Cook  escaped  for  the 
present,  and  riding  as  far  as  Birmingham,  took  lodgings  at  a 
public-house,  and  disposed  of  his  horse. 

Cook  had  now  taken  on  him  the  name  of  Stevens ;  and 
the  landlord  of  the  house  where  he  lodged  telling  him  that 
there  was  a  shop  to  let,  he  took  it,  and  entered  into  business 
as  a  shoe-maker.  He  now  hired  one  Mrs.  Barrett,  as  his 
house-keeper:  but  she  soon  became  his  more  intimate  com- 
panion ;  and  accompanying  him  to  horse-races,  and  other 
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places  of   public    diversion,    bis    little   money  was  soon 
dissipated. 

Thus  situated,  he  told  his  house-keeper  that  he  had  an 
aunt  in  Hertfordshire,  who  allowed  hi  in  a  hundred  per 
annum,  which  he  received  in  quarterly  payments  ;  and  that 
he  would  go  to  her  for  his  money.-  Under  this  pretence  he 
left  her,  and  went  to  Northampton,  and  from  thence  to 
Dunstable,  near  which  place  he  robbed  a  farmer  of  his  horse, 
and  sixteen  pounds,  and  then  rode  to  Daventry. 

At  this  last  place  he  met  with  a  Manchester  dealer,  going 
home  from  London  ;^  and  having  spent  the  evening  together, 
they  travelled  in  company  next  day,  and  dined  at  Coventry. 
Cook,  having  an  intention  of  robbing  his  fellow-traveller, 
intimated  that  it  would  be  proper  to  conceal  their  money, 
as  they  had  a  dangerous  road  to  travel ;  and  putting  his  own 
money  into  his  boot,  the  other  put  a  purse  of  gold  into  his 
side-pocket, 

Prosecuting  their  journey  till  they  came  to  a  cross-road, 
Cook  demanded  his  companion's*  money,  on  pain  of  imme- 
diate death  :  and  having  robbed  him  of  thirty-five  guineas, 
he  travelled  immediately  to  Birmingham ;  and  Mrs,  Barrett 
imagined  he  had  been  supplied  by  his  aunt,  agreeable  to  the 
story  he  had  told  her. 

He  now  carried  on  trade  as  usual ;  but  as  often  as  he  was 
distressed  for  cash,  he  used  to  have  recourse  to  the  void,  and 
recruited  his  pockets  by  robbing  the  stages. 

At  length  a  London  trader  coming  to  Birmingham  asked 
Cook  how  long  he  had  lived  there :  which  terrified  htm  so 
that  he  quitted  the  place,  and  travelled  towards  London, 
and  near  High  gate  robbed  a  gentleman,  named  Zachary,of 
his  horse  and  money. 

On  his  stolen  horse  he  rode  to  Epping  Forest  on  the  fol- 
lowing day ;  and  having  robbed  a  gentleman,  returned  to 
London  by  the  way  of  Stratford,  at  which  place  he  spoke  to  a 
number  of  his  old  acquaintance ;  but  was  not  imprudent 
enough  to  quit  his  horse. 

Going  to  a  house  he  had  frequented  at  Newington-Green, 
he  sent  for  his  relation  who  lived  near  Shoreditch,  who  ad- 
vised him'  to  make  bis  escape,  or  he  would  certainly  be 
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taken  into -custody.    On  this  be  went  to  Mims :  and  and  his 
relation  visiting  him,  Cook  begged  he  would  sell  five  watches 
for  him :  but  the  other  declined  it,  recommending  him  to  . 
dispose  of  them  himself  in  London. 

On  the  following  evening,  when  it  was  almost  dark,  he 
rode  towards  town,  and  observing  a  chaise  behind  him,  per- 
mitted  it  to  pass,  and  followed  it  to  the  descent  of  the  hill 
towards  Holloway.  There  were  two  gentlemen  in  the  chaise, 
whose  money  Cook  demanded:  but,  instead  of  complying, 
they  drove  on  the  faster;  on  which  he  Bred,  and  wounded 
one  of  them  in  the  arm  :  but  the  report  of  the  pistol  bring- 
ing some  people  towards  the  spot,  he  galloped  off,  and 
went  to  Mims,  his  old  place  of  retreat. 

Coming  to  London  next  day,  to  sell  his  watches,  he  was 
seen  in  Cheapside  by  a  woman  who  knew  him,  and  followed 
him  to  Norton  Falgate  ;  where,  observing  him  to  go  into  a 
public- house,  she  went  and  procured  a  constable,  who  took 
him  into  custody,  and  found  on  him  five  watches,  and  about 
nine  pounds  in  money. 

On  his  examination  before  a  magistrate,  Mr.  Zacbary, 
whom  he  had  robbed  near  Highgate,  swearing  to  the  iden- 
tity of  his  person,  he  was  committed  to  Newgate ;  but  not 
before  be  bad  offered  to  become  evidence  against  some  ac« 
complices  he  pretended  to  have  had ;  but  this  offer  was 
rejected. 

He  now  formed  a  scheme  to  murder  the  keepers,  and  to 
make  his  escape  :  but  being  detected,  he  was  confined  to  the 
cells j  and  being  brought  to  his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  was 
capitally. convicted.         ' 

After  senteuce  of  death,  he  for  some  time  affected  a 
gaiety  of  behaviour :  but  when  the  warrant  for  his  execution 
'arrived,  he  was  so  struck  with  the  idea  of  his  approaching 
fate,  that  it  occasioned  convulsive  fits,  aud  be  never  after- 
wards recovered  his  health. 

This  offender  was  hanged  along  with  John  Hudson,  for 
horse-stealing;  Patrick  Bourne,  for  a  burglary ;  and  Mary 
Harris,  for  stripping*  and  robbing  a  child  of  about  ten  years 
of  age. 
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Execute*  at  Dorchester,  April  i»,  1741,  for  the  i  murder  of  the  Female 
whom  he  had  seduced* 

-i^l  O  sooner  had  we  resumed  the  pen,  after  putting  the 
finishing  stroke  to  the  interesting  account  of  Gilbert  Lang- 
ley,  p.  488  j  and  while  yet  the  innocent  Nanette  was  trip- 
ping o'er  our  fancy ;  the  case  of  a  detested  murderer  of  the 
female  he  had  loved,  obtruded  upon  our  notice.  When  the 
object  of  his  lust,  and  the  victim  of  his  barbarity,  fell  into 
bis  snare,  she  was  innocent,  virtuous,  and  beautiful,  as 
Nanette.    With  the  poet  would  we  exclaim, 

"  AccursM  that  man  who  rifles  innocence  and  beauty, 
"  And  then,  like  a  detested  weed,  throws  it  away.** 

Yet,  after  the  commission  of  such  crimes,  men  have 
breathed  the  air  of  heaven,  while  they  deserved  damnation; 
until  the  terribly-offended  laws  of  man  have  inflicted  punish* 
ment  on  the  wretches.  Every  circumstance  that  could 
aggravate,  will  be  found  ib  this  shocking  case.  The  mur- 
derer was  a  husband  to  another  woman,  and  a  father  of 
children  born  in  wedlock. 

Henry  Smythee  was  brought  up  to  a  seal-faring  life,  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  Command  of  a  large  merchant, 
ship,  in  a  foreign  trade. 

After  he  had  made  several  voyages,  a  storm  obliged*  him 
to  put  into  the  harbour  of  Poole,  in  Dorsetshire,  where  he 
saw  a  young  lady  the  daughter  of  a  merchant,  to  whom  he 
paid  his  addresses,  and  was  in  a' short  time  married.  His 
wife's  father  dying  soon  after  their  marriage,  Mr.  Smythee 
declined  going  any  longer  to  sea,  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business,  and  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  rural  diversions. 

One  day,  when  out  with  his  gun,  he  wandered  so  far 
frnm  home  that  be  lost  his  way,  and  being  very  hungry  be 
strolled  to  a  cottage  kept  by  a  poor  widower,  named  Ralph 
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Mew,  who  had  an  only  daughter,  equally  distinguished  by 
the  elegance  of  her  form,  and  the  simplicity  of  her 
manners. 

Mr.  Saiy tbee  requested  the  favour  of  some  food ;  but  the 
countryman  suspecting  that  he  meant  to  take  some  undue 
advantage  of  him,  told  him  he  might  be  supplied  at  a 
public-bouse  a  mile  distant.  Smythee,  to.  convince  the 
countryman  that  he  was  no  impostor,  shewed  him  a  diamond 
ring,  a  purse  of  gold,  and  bb  watch ;  on  which  he  was 
asked  to  sit  down ;  and  Jane  Mew,  the  daughter,  fried  soma 
bacon  and  eggs  for  him,  while  her  father  drew  some  of  his 
best  ale. 

After  the  repast,  he  recounted  some  of  his  adventures  in 
foreign  parts  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  regarded  the  daughter 
with  an  eye  of  desire,  and  being  struck  with  her  superior 
charms,  resolved  to  get  possession  of  her,  if  possible. 

On  his  quitting  the  house,  the  old  man  told  him  that,  if 
he  came  that  way  another  time,  he  should  be  welcome  to 
any  thing  in  his  cottage,  except  bis  daughter.  On  the  fob- 
lowing  day  he  went  to  the  cottage,  and  gave  the  old  man 
a  tortoise-shell  snuff-box,  as  a  compliment  for  his  hospitable 
behaviour  the  day  before. 

The  old  .cottager  going  out,  Mr.  Smythee  paid  his 
warmest  f  d dresses  to  the  daughter,  to  whom  be  presented 
some  jewi  Is :  but  she  no  sooner  judged  of  his  design,  than 
she  said,  4  Is  it  thus,  sir,  you  make  returns  for  my  father's 
"  hospital!  y,  and  my  civility?  And  can  you  be  such  a 
"  wretch,  «'  s  to  think  that  my  poverty  will  make  me  guilty 
"  of  a  dishonourable  action  ?" 

Saying  this,,  she  rejected  his  presents  with  contempt; 
while  he,  struck  with  the  force  of  what  she  bad  urged,  re- 
mained some  time  speechless,  and  then  attributed  his  con- 
duct to  the  violence  of  bis  passion,  and  offered  to  make  her 
all  the  satisfaction  in  his  power,  by  marriage. 

The  girl  acquainting  her  father  with  what  had  passed,  Mr. 
Smythee  was  permitted  to  pay  his  addresses  in  an  honour- 
able way:  but  such  were  his  artifice  and  villainy,  that  his 
lolemn  vows  of  marriage  soon  prevailed  over  the  too  credu- 
lous girl ;  and  her  ruin  was  the  consequence. 
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When  the  father  found  that  bis  daughter-was  pregnant  * 
he  died  with  grief,  leaving  the  unhappy  girl  a  prey  to  the 
pungent  sorrows  of  her  own  inind.  Distressed  as  she  was, 
she  wrote  to  her  seducer ;  but  as  he  took  no  notice  of  her 
letter,  she  went  to  Poole,  and  being  directed  to  his  house, 
the  door  was  opened  by  Mrs.  S  my  thee,  who  demanded  her 
business,  and  said  she  was  the  wife  of  the  person  for  whom 
she  inquired.  The  poor  girl  was  so  shocked  to  find  that 
Mr.  Smythee  had  a  wife,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  she  was 
kept  from  fainting. 

•  When  somewhat  recovered,  she  said  that  she  was  with 
child  by  Mr.  Smythee,  who  had  seduced  her  under  promise 
of  marriage.  Hereupon  the  wife  censured  her  conduct  with 
unreasonable  severity,  and  threatened  that  she  should,  be 
lodged  in  prison,  if  she  did  not  immediately  quit  the  town. 

Leaving  the  house,  the  unhappy  creature  fainted  in  the 
street,  and  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  number  of  females, 
who  insulted  her  with  every  term  of  reproach. 

When  she  recovered  her  senses,  she  went  to  a  public* 
house,  where  she  intended  to  have  lodged  ;  but  the  land- 
lady threatening  to  send  for  the  beadle,  she  was  obliged  to 
quit  the  house. 

In  the  interim  Mr.  Smythee  came  to  his  own  house,  and 
was  compelled  to  listen  to  the  reproaches  of  his  wife  on  the 
infidelity  of  his  conduct. 

After  attending  to  this  disagreeable  lecture,  he  went  out, 
and  desired  a  person  to  call  on  the  young  woman,  and  ap- 
point her  to  meet  him  at  a  place  without  the  town. 

The  unfortunate  girl  met  him  accordingly.  What  passed 
between  them  it  is  impossible  to  know  ;  but  on  the  follow- 
ing day  she  was  found  with  her  throat  cut,  and  a  bloody 
knife  laying  by  her.  Smythee  absconding,  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  he  had  been  the  murderer;  and  on  his  return 
to  Poole,  about  a  month  afterwards,  be  was  taken  into 
custody ,  and  lodged  in  the  county  gaol. 

In  his  defence  at  his  trial,  he  urged  that  the  reason  of  his 
absence  from  his  family  was  a  quarrel  with  his  wife,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unhappy  discovery  that  had  been  made  by 
the  deceased  :  but  as  he  could  bring  no  proof  of  bis  being 
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absent  from  the  spot  when  the  murder  was  committed,  no 
doubt  remained  of  his  guilt,  he  was  capitally  convicted,  aufi 
sentenced  to  die.  ^ 

After  conviction,  be  was  visited  by  several  clergymen, 
who  exerted  themselves  to impress  him  with  alloc  sense  of 
bis  awful  situation.  As  bis  death  advanced,  be  became  still 
more  resigned,  acknowledged  the  many  errors  of  his  life* 
and  confessed  himself  worthy  to  undergo  the  rigour  of  the 
law. 

He  walked  to  the  place  of  execution,  amidst  an  immense 
surrounding  multitude :  and  having  ascended  the  cart,  adt- 
dressed  the  populace*  advising  them  to  refrain  from  yielding 
to  the  first  impulses  of  temptation,  as  they  could  wish  to  be 
preserved  from'  the  violation  of  the  divine  laws.  After  the 
usual  devotions,  he  drew  his  cap  over  bis  face,  and  saying, 
"  To  thee,  O  Lord,  I  resign  >my  soul/1  he  was  launched 
•into  eternity. 

JOHN  VICARS. 


Executed  at  Ely,  November  7, 1750,  for  the  Murder  of  hit  Wife. 


A  HIS  unfortunate  man  appears  to  have  been  goaded  on 
to  the  commission  of  the  rash  'deed  for  which  he  goffered, 
by  the  ill  conduct  of  his  wife  and  her  mother;  hence  he 
too,  though  a  crime  in  itself  so  heinous,  cannot  be  passed 
over,  without  one  single  lamentation  on  his  fate.  Though 
the  law  cannot  take  cognizance  of  our  passions,  in  all  eases, 
yet  the  best  of  men  have  sometimes  'been  driven,  in  a  mo- 
mentary madness,  to  do  a  deed  which,  if  not  punished  for 
it,  has  for  ever  destroyed  'their  peace  of  mind.  So-it  appears 
in  the  case  of  Vicars;  who,  we  may  conclude,  bad  not  the 
law  terminated  bis  misery,  would  never- more  have  tasted  Abe 
"Sweet  repose  of  a  quiet  conscience.  While  females  reflect 
on  the  fate  of  this  man,- let  them  fesolve  to  guard  Against 
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the  »too  free  use  of  their  tongues ;  and  let  men,  however 
aggravated  by  them,  endeavour  to  curb  their  passions  ia 
their  resentment. 

Amy  Hutchinson  and  John  Vicars  suffered  together,  the 
one  for  the  murder  of  her  husband,  the  other  for. destroying 
his  wife ;  and  yet  we  find  different  punishments.  It  has 
been  already  observed,  that  the  consuming  of  the  strangled 
body  of  a  woman  for.  such  a  crime,  has  been  of  late  years 
dispensed  with,  for  though  k  gave  not  an  additional  pang, 
♦yet  it  shocked  humanity  in  a  ten. fold  degree.  This  part  of 
the  sentence  of  the  law  was,  nevertheless,  founded  on  a 
"well-known  part  of  the  Christian  system  of  religion,  which 
says,  "  That  wives  should  be  obedient  to  their  husbands  in 
all  things.'-  Hence  the  law  dealt  more  severely  with  a 
.woman,  by  deeming  her  crime  petit-treason,  next  in  degree 
to  high-treason,  which  is,  encompassing  the  death  of  the 
reigning  king,  who  is  deemed  the  common  parent  of  his 
subjects. 

John  Vicars*  grandfather  and  father  were  born  at  Oxford, 
and  lived  in  good  credit,  till  misfortunes  obliged  them  to  go 
to  Dodington,  in  the  isle  of  Ely,  where  he  was  born. — His 
father  dying  and  leaving  him  young,  and  his  mother  taking 
a  second  husband,  be  had  but  a  slight  education  ;  at  thirteen 
be  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  J.  Aaron,  of  Holkbam,  Norfolk, 
gardener  to  Thomas  Coke,  Esq..  (now  Earl  of  Leicester) 
where  he  served  his  time  faithfully;'  and  was  employed  in 
the  gardens^  tUl  an  intrigue  with  a  married  woman  obliged 
him  to  leave  that  place;  and  having  a  recommendation  to 
Mr.  Brjdgman,  gardener  at  Kensington  place,  be  went  and 
worked  some  time  there,  ,and  then  engaged  himself  to 
.  Captain  Duroy,  of  the  Exeter  man  of  war,  and  served  him 
about  nine  months,  and  being  paid  off,  assisted  in  a  party 
of  smugglers  about  a  year,  and  being  taken  prisoner  with 
others  by  a  Custom-house  smack,  near  Rye,  was  committed 
to  the  new  gaol  in  Soutbwark,  tried,  and  acquitted  by  the 
indulgence  of  tbe  court.  He  then  was  employed  in  the 
Earl  of  Oxford's  gardens  at  Clelsea,  under  Mr.  Miller, 
.  where  he  staid  one  year;  and  afterwards  worked  success* 
.  ively  at  R.  Man's,  Esq.  of  Linton,  near  Maidstone,  Kent; 
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at  the  Doke  of  Bolton's,  at  Hack  wood,  Hants ;  at  Lady  * 
Derby's,  near  Chichester:  for  Mr.  King  at  Bromptoo, 
Middlesex ;  at  Lord  Castlemain's,  on  Epping- Forest ;  for  • 
John  Husday,  near  Thorney;  for  Mr.  Beats,  at  Whittlesea; 
from  most  of  which  places  he  was  obliged  to  abscond  for 
some  criminal  correspondence  with  single  or  married 
women ;  be  next  lived  at  Adam  England's,  the  sign  of  the 
Dolphin,  iu  Whittlesea,  during  tbree  yearn,  and  worked  for 
several  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood.  ..„. 

Falling  into  company  with  one  Anne  Easom,  he  made 
love  to  her,  and  married  hen  They  lived  -seven  years  very 
happily,  but  had  no  children  ;  about  that  time  she  began  to 
be  very  much,  afflicted  with  illness,  •  which  altered  her 
temper  so  much,  that  it  occasioned  frequent  uneasines  be- 
tween them,  and  gave  him  such  disgust,  that  he  enlisted  in 
thejDuke  of  Bedford's  regiment  as  a  six  months'  man,  where 
he  continued  about  a  year,  and  then  came  to  bis  wife  again, 
and  lived  with  her  till  her  death,  which  happened  about 
twelve  months  after.  He  continued  a  widower  about  a 
year,  in  which  time,  observing  one  Mary  Hainsworth  to 
keep  a  great  deal  of  company,  he  asked  her  one  evening* 
if  they  were  all  ber  sweethearts  ;  she  replied,  No.  He  then 
offered  himself,  met  with  great  encouragement,  and  from 
that  time  says  he  was  refused  no  favours.  But  had  no  in- 
tention of  marriage,  nor  did  he  promise  any  such  thing. 
They  continued  a  criminal  familiarity  for  a  fortnight,  all 
which  time  she  pressed  him  to  marry  her.  He  told  her  there 
was  no  occasion  for  her  to  be  in  such  a  hurry ;  but  she  re- 
plied, she  was  with  child ;  and  if  he  would  not  marry  her, 
she  would  get  a  war  ran  t,  ai\d  force  him.  He  said,  he  should 
not  care  to  be  forced  to  do  #oy  think  against  his  will ;  on 
which  she  replied,  if  he  would  not  marry  her  she  would 
certajnly  make  away  with  herself.  He  then  kept  away  for 
two  or  three  nights,  to  see  how  she  would  behave.  In  the 
mean  time  came  a  hackney  coachman  to  town,  with  whom 
she  seemed  to  be  so  very  much  taken,  that  a  woman  who 
worked  in  his  garden  told  him  that  be  Jiad  lost  his  sweet- 
heart. He  said,  he*  was  glad  of  that,  thinking  be  bad  got  a 
good  riddance,  but  he  was  not  so  fortunate.    For  two  or 
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three  nights  after  this,  the  coachman  left  the  place ;  oo 
which  she  flung  herself  in  his  way,  aud  he  says,  he  was  so 
I  shnple  as  to  renew  their  former  acquaintance,  but  not  on 

the  score  of  marriage,  which  she  well  knew,  and  agreed 
readily  to  keep  him  company;  but  after  two  or  three  nights 
she  threatened  him  again  with  a  warrant,  if  be  would  not 
marry  her.    At  last,  his  affections  growing  stronger,  oo  her 
repeated  assurance,  that  she  would  make  him  a  careful  sad 
industrious  wife,  he  unfortunately  married  her;  but  not  till 
he  had  earnestly  desired,  that  if  there  were  any  other  person 
for  whom  she  had  a  greater  respect  than  himself,  .she  would 
consider  of  it,  for  when  once  married,  it  would  be  too  late. 
—-This  unhappy  woman  bad  learned  the  glover's  business, 
which  she. followed,  and  they  lived  very  lovingly  for  abooi 
two  months :  but  after  that  time,  he  says,  words  frequently 
arose  between  them,  occasioned  by  her  adhering  to  bsd 
advice  given  her  by  her  mother  and  others,  by  some  of 
whom,  she  owned  to  him,  she  was  advised  to  poison  him  — 
From  words  they  came  to  blows,  to  which  she  provoked 
him,  though  he  intreated  her  to  forbear.    At  length  she 
went  away  from  him  to  live  with  her  mother,  and  notwith- 
standing the  most  earnest   entreaties,  refused  to  return. 
One  day,  going  by  her  mother's  house  with  some  fruit,  and 
seeing  his  wife  there,  he  went  in,  offered  her  some  fruit,  and 
forced  a  kiss  from   her,  desiring  to  be  reconciled; 
mother  came  in,  and  after  giving  loose  to  her  tongue  in 
virulent  manner,  fell  to  beating  him,  swearing  she  woul 
kill  him,  and  advising  his  wife,  who  bad  a  knife  in  her  ham 
to'  stab  him,  which  she  endeavoured  to  do ;  but  he  feelii 
something  against  his  belly,  ran  backwards  to  the  door, 
fell  upon  the  threshold  with  the  old  woman  upon  him ; 
rolled  her  off,  and  getting  up,  found  his  thumb  cot,  a 
in  his  shirt,  and  the  skin  ruffled;  then  thinking  himself  ij 
great  danger,  went  home.     But  his  mother-in-law  and 
wife  swore  the  peace  against  him,  and  had  a  warrant  to  t 
him  up.     Upon  April  24,  therefore,  to  prevent  (heir  servil 
it,  he  went  to  a  gentleman's  about  three  miles  from  Wbi 
tlesea,  to  beg  his  advice,  which  was  to  irtake  a  bill  of  ** 
of  his  goods,  and  go  off. — He  resolved  to  do  so,  and  caif 
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tuck  to  Whittlesea,  about  six  o'clock  the  same  evening. 
By  the  way,  on  seeing  his  wife  in  the  new  shop  which  her 
mother  had  provided  for  her,  his  heart  beat  with  love  for  her, 
but  on  the  thoughts  of  her  obstinacy,  and  that  his  life  or  ruin 
was  what  they  aimed  at,  by  laying  him  in  gaol,  then  it  was  . 
his  resentment  got  the  better  of  his  reason.  And  stepping 
into  the  shop  where  she  was  sitting  at  work,  and  placing  his 
left  hand  under  her  chin  (he  apprehended  she  thought  he 
was  going  to  kiss  her,  because  she  seemed  to  smile)  and 
drawing  his  knife  out  of  bis  pocket  with  his  other  band,  he 
made  an  attempt  to  cut  her  throat,  but  was  prevented*  by 
her  putting  her  hands,  up  when  she  felt  the  knife  :  He  then 
placed  the  point  of  the  knife  under  her  left  ear,  the  back 
part  upward,  and  stuck  it  downward,  as  they  stick  sheep.— 
She  once  cried  Murder;  he  said,  "  Molly,  'tis  now  too  late, 
you  should  have  been  ruled  in  time." — He  then  ran  into  the 
street,  and  called  out  for  somebody  to  take  him  prisouer,  but 
every  one  was  afraid  :  on  which  he  threatened,  if  they  did 
not,  he  would  do  otore  mischief;  on  which  one  Thomas 
Boone  taking  hold  of  his  arm,  he  surrendered  himself:  but 
appeared  as  a  lunatic,  till  next  day,  when  be  was  very  calm. 
This  account  was  signed  by  himself;  and  it  being  reported 
that  he  had  committed  more  murders,  he  further  desired  it 
might  be  explained  as  follows: 

"While  he  was  gardener  to  R.  Man,  Esq;  the  garden 
was  often  robbed,  on  which  his  master  set  him  to  watch  one 
night,  armed  with  a  gun  and  a  hanger,  and  fixed  a  trap  at 
(he  supposed  place  of  entrance  :  The  thief  came,  and  soon 
saw  reason  to  run  off;  but  Vicars  cut  him  in  the  leg  with 
his  hanger;  besides  which  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
taken  .in  the  trap,  the  teeth  of  which  reaching  about  the 
middle  of  bis  body,  struck  into  him,,  so  that  being  carried 
before  a  justice  and  committed  to  Maidstone  goal,  he  soon 
after  died  of  his  wounds ;  but  this  I  apprehend  (says  be) 
cannot  be  deemed  a  murder." 

While  in  prison,  he  said,  that  he  dearly  loved  his  wife, 
but   her  provocation- was  so  great,    and   she  was   such   a 

d n'd  w— re,  that  he  could  not  let  her  live,  nor  live 

without  her,  he  first  intending  to  kill  himself  also.    He  per- 
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•isted  in  it,  that  be  should  do  the  same  again,  on  such 
provocation,  though  he  injured  many  in  the  same  way 
without  reluctance. 

Vicars,  at  the  tree,  behaved  very  steadily,  but  penitent, 
praying  with  the  minister,  and  singing  Psalm  the  6th,  which 
he  chose,  and  joined  also  in  Hutchinson's  Psalm  (lI.)  He 
shook  hands  with  several,  and  bowed  to  the  cbmpany,  af- 
fecting much  discourse,  and  reflecting  on  several  people  of 
Whittlesea  by  name ;  in  short,  the  conduct  of  the  man  was 
such,  and  there  was  in  him  such  a  mixture  of  penitence  and 
unconcern,  that  sensible  people  were  at  a  loss  how  to  pro- 
nounce their  opinion  about  him.  He  desired  to  see  the 
woman  first  dispatched  ;  and  accordingly  her  face  and  hands 
being  smeared  with  tar,  and  having  a  garment  daubed  with 
pitch,  after  a  short  prayer  the  executioner  strangled  her, 
and  twenty  minutes  after,  the  fire  was  kindled,  and 
burnt  half  an  hour.  He  went  then  to  Vicars,  who  very  un- 
dauntedly helping  him  to  fix  the  knot,  he  immediately 
threw  himself  off,  and  expired  in  a  few  minutes. 


WILLIAM  PARSONS,  Esq. 

{Eldest  *»  and  heir  to  Sir  William  Par$on*>  Bart,  of  the  County  of  KotUngham^) 


Executed  »t  Tyburn,  February  n,  1751,  for  returning  fromTnuwportaftraa. 


X  HE  mind  of  sensibility  must  feel  for  the  situation  of  the 
relatives  of  die  meanest  malefactor ;  but  when,  as  in  the 
present  case,  we  find  an  old  and  honourable  family,  involved 
in  disgrace  from  vices  of  the  heir,  we  are  shocked  at  such 
mutability  in  the  laws  of  nature,  and  degeneracy  in  ties  of 
blood. 

The  unhappy  subject  of  this  narrative  was  born  in  London, 
In  the  year  1717.  He  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  pious 
and  learned  divine  at  Pepper-harrow,  in  Surrey,  where  be 
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received  the  first  rudiments  of  bis  education.  In  a  little 
ipore  than  three  years,  he  was  removed  to  Eton  college, 
where  it  was  intended  that  be  should  qualify  himself  for  one 
<)f  the  universities. 

While  he  was  a  scholar  at  Eton,  he  was  detected  in  stealing 
a  volume  of  Pope's  Homer  in  the  shop  of  a  bookseller  named 
Pote.  Being  charged  with  the  fact,  he  confessed  that  he  had 
stolen  many  other  books  at  different  times.  The  case  being 
represented  to  the  master,  Parsons  underwent  a  very  severe 
discipline. 

Though  he  remained  at  Eton  nine  years,  his  progress  in 
learning  was  very  inconsiderable.  The  youth  was  of  so  un- 
promising a  disposition,  that  Sir  William  determined  to  send 
him  to  sea,  as  the  most  probable  means  to  prevent  his  des- 
truction, and  soon  procured  him  to  be  appointed  midshipman 
on  board  a  man  of  war,  then  lying  at  Spithead,  under  sailing 
erders  for  Jamaica,  there  to  be  stationed  for  three  years. 

Some  accident  detaining  the  ship  beyond  the  time  when 
it  was  expected  she  would  sail,  Parsons  applied  for  leave  of 
absence,  and  went  on  shore ;  but  having  no  intention  to 
return,  he  immediately  directed  his  course  towards  a  small 
town  about  ten  miles  from  Portsmouth,  called  Bishop's 
Waltham,  where  he  soon  ingratiated  himself  into  the  favour 
of  the  principal  inhabitants. 

His  figure  being  pleasing,  and  his  manner  of  address  easy  . 
and  polite,  he  found  but  little  difficulty  in  recommending 
himself  to  the  ladies. 

He  became  greatly  enamoured  of  a  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  physician  of  con- 
siderable practice,  and  prevailed  upon  her  to  promise  she 
would  yield  her  band  in  marriage. 

News  of  the  intended  marriage  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  his  father  Sir  William,  and  his  uncle,  the  latter  hastened 
to  Waltham  to  prevent  a  union  which  he  apprehended  would 
inevitably  produce  the  ruin  of  the  contracting  parties. 
•  With  much  difficulty  the  uncle  prevailed  upon  Parsons  to 
return  to  the  ship,  which  in  a  few  days  afterwards  proceeded 
on  her  voyage. 
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The  ship  had  not  been  long  arrived  at  the  place  of  des- 
tination, ^when  Parsons  resolved  to  desert,  and  return  to 
England,  and  soon  found  an  opportunity  of  shipping  himself 
on  board  the  Sheerness  man  of  war,  then  preparing  to  sail 
on  her  return  home. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival  in  England,  he  set  out  for 
Walthanvin  order  to  visit  the  object  of  his  desires ;  but  his 
uncle  being  apprised  of  his  motions,  repaired  to  the  same 
place,  and  represented  his  character  in  so  unfavourable,  but 
at  the  same  time  in  so  just  a  manner,  as  prevented  the  re- 
newal of  his  addresses  to  the  physician's  daughter. 

He  went  home  with  his  uncle,  who  observed  bis  conduct 
with  a  most  scrupulous  attention,  and  confined  him,  as  much 
as  possible,  -within  doors.  This  generous  relation  at  length 
exerted  his  interest  to  get  the  youth  appointed*  midshipman 
on  board  his  Majesty's  ship  the  Romney,  which  was  ordered 
on  the  Newfoundland  station. 

tJpon  his  return  from  Newfoundland,  Parsons  learnt  with 
infinite  mortification,  that  the  duchess  of  Northumberland,  to 
whom  he  was  related,  had  revoked  a  will  made  in  his  favour, 
and  bequeathed  to  his  sister  a  very  considerable  legacy, 
•which  he  had  expected  to  enjoy.  He  was  rCpulsed  by  his 
friends  and  acquaintance,  who  would  not  in  the  least  coun- 
tenance his  visits  at  their  houses ;  and  bis  circumstances  now 
became  exceedingly  distressed. 

.  Thus  situated  he  applied  to  a  gentleman  named  Bailey, 
with  whom  he  had  formerly  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  ;  and 
his  humanity  induced  him  to  invite  Parsons  to  reside  in  his 
house,  and  to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  supporting  the 
character  of  a  gentleman.  Mr.  Bailey  also  was  indefatigable 
in  his  endeavours  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  young 
Parsons  and  his  father,  in  which  be  at  length  succeeded. 

Sir  William  having  prevailed  upon  his  son  to  go  abroad 
again,  and  procured  him  an  appointment  under  the  governor 
of  James  Fort,  on  the  river  Gambia,  he  embarked  on  board 
a  vessel  in  the  service  of  the  Royal  African  company. 

Parsons  bad  resided  at  James  Fort  about  six  months, 
when  a  disagreement  took  place  between  him  and  governor 
Aqfleur;  in  consequence  of  which  the  former  signified  a 
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resolution  of  returning  to  England.  Hereupon  the  governor 
informed  him  that  he  was  commissioned  to  engage  him  as  an 
indented  servant  for  five  years.  Parsons  warmly  expos- 
tulated with  the  governor,  declaring  that  his  behaviour  was 
neither  that  of  a  man  of  probity  or  a  gentleman,  and  re* 
quested  permission  to  return.  But  so  far  from  complying, 
the  governor  issued  orders  to  the  centinels  to  be  particularly 
careful  lest  be  should  effect  an  escape. 

Notwithstanding  every  precaution,  Parsons  found  means 
to  get  on  board  a  homeward-bound  vessel,  and  being  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Aufieur,  he  was  commanded  to  return,  but 
cocking  a  pistol,  and  presenting  it  to  the  governor,  he  de« 
clared  he  would  fire  upon  any  man  who  should  presume  to 
molest  him.  Hereupon  the  governor  departed,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  ship  sailed  for  England. 

Soon  after  bis  arrival  in  his  native  country,  he  received 
an  invitation  to  visit  an  uncle  who  lived  at  Epsom,  which  he 
gladly  accepted,  and  experienced  a  most  cordial  and  friendly 
reception. 

He  resided  with  his  uncle  about  three  months,  and  was 
treated  with  all  imaginable  kindness  and  respect.  At  length 
one  of  the  female  servants  in  the  family  swore  herself  to  he 
pregnant  by  hito,  which  so  incensed  the  old  gentleman,  that 
he  dismissed  Parsons  from  his  house. 

Reduced  to  the  most  deplorable  state  of  poverty,  he 
directed  bis  course  towards  the  metropolis;  and  three  half- 
pence being  his  whole  stock  of  money,  he  subsisted  four 
days  upon  the  bread  purchased  with  that  small  sum,  quench- 
ing his  thirst  at  the  pumps  he  casually  met  with  in  the  streets* 
He  li\y  four  nights  in  a  hay-loft,  in  Chancery-lane,  belonging 
to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  by  permission  of  the  coachman, 
who  pitied  his  truly  deplorable  case. 

At  length  he  determined  to  apply  for  redress  to  an  ancient 
gentlewoman  with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  in  his 
more 'youthful 'days,  when  she  was  in  the  capacity  of  com- 
panion to  the  duchess  of  Northumberland.  Weak  and 
emaciated. through  want  of  food,  his  appearance  was  ren- 
dered still  more  miserable  by  the  uncleanliness  and  disorder 
of  bis  apparel ;  and  when  he  appeared  before  the  old  lady, 
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she  tenderly  compassionated  bis  unfortunate  situation,  and 
recommended  bim  to  a  decent  family  in  Cambridge-street, 
with  whom  he  resided  some  time  in  a  very  comfortable 
manner,  the  old  gentlewoman  defraying  the  charge  of  his 
lodging  and  board ;  and  a  humane  gentleman,  to  whom  she 
bad  communicated  bis  case,  supplying  him  with  awoey  for 
common  expenses. 

Sir  William  came  to  town  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter, 
and  received  an  unexpected  visit  from  his  son,  who  dropped 
upon  his  knees,  and  supplicated  forgiveness  with  the  utmost 
humility  and  respect  His  mother-in-law  was  greatly  en* 
raged  at  his  appearance,  and  upbraided  her  husband  with 
being  foolishly  indulgent  to  so  graceless  a  youth,  at  the  same 
time  declaring,  that  she  -would  not  live  in  the  house  where 
lie  was  permitted  to  enter. 

Sir  William  asked  him  what  mode  of  life  he  meant  to 
adopt ;  and  bis  answer  was  that  he  was  unable  to  determine  j 
but  would  cheerfully  pursue  such  measures  as  so  indulgent 
a  parent  should  think  proper  ta  recommend.  The  old  gen* 
tleman  then  advised  bim  to  enter  as  a  private  man  in  the 
horse-guards ;  which  he  .approved  of  saying,  he  would  im- 
mediately offer  himself  as  a  volunteer. 

Upon  mentioning  his  intention  to  the  adjutant,  be  was 
informed  that  he  must  pay  seventy  guineas  for  bis  admission 
into  the  corps.  This  news  proved  exceedingly  afflicting,  as 
he  had  but  little  hope  that  his  father  would  advance  the 
necessary  sum.  Upon  returning  to  his  father's  lodgings,  he 
learnt  that  he  bad  set  out  for  the  country,  and  left  him  a 
present  of  only  five  shillings. 

Driven  now  nearly  to  a  state  of  distraction,  be  formed 
the  desperate  resolution  of  putting  an  end  to  his  life,  and 
repaired  to  St.  James's  park,  intending  to  throw  himself 
into  Rosamond's  pond.  While  he  stood  on  the, brink  of  the 
water,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  carrying  bis  impious 
design  into  effect,  it  occurred  to  him,  that  a  letter  he  had 
received,  mentioning  the  death  of  an  aunt,  and  that  she  had 
bequeathed  a  legacy  to  his  brother,  might  be.  made  use  of  to 
bis  own  advantage :  and  be  immediately  declined  the  thoughts 
of  destroying  himself  , 
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He  produced  the  letter  to  several  persons,  assuring  them 
that  the  writer  bad  been  misinformed  respecting  the  legacy, 
which  in  reality  was  left  to  himself.  Under  thp  pretext  of 
being  entitled  to  the  above  legacy,  he  obtained  money  and 
effects  from  different  people  to  a  considerable  amount ;  and 
among  those  who  were  deceived  by  the  above  stratagem, 
was  a  tailor  in  Devereqx-court  in  the  strand,  who  gave  hio» 
credit  for  several  genteel  suits  of  clothes. 

The  money  and  other  articles  thus  fraudulently  obtained, 
enabled  him  to  engage  in  scenes  of  gaiety  and  dissipation ; 
and  he  seemed  to  entertain  no  idea  that  his  happiness  would 
be  but  of  jsbort  duration. . 

Accidentally  meeting  the  brother  of  the  young  lady  to' 
whom  he  had  made  professions  of  love  at  Waltham,  he 
intended  to  renew  bis  acquaintance  with  him,  and  his  ad- 
dresses to  his  sister:  but  thayoung  gentleman  informed 
Parsons  that  his  sister  died  fNldenly  a  short  time  after  his 
departure  from  Waltham. 

Parsons  endeavoured,  as  much  as  possible  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  the  above  young  gentleman,  and  represented 
his  case  in  so  plausible  a  manner,  as  to  obtain  money  from 
Urn  at  different  times  to  a  considerable  amount. 

Parsons'  creditors  now  became  exceedingly  importunate, 
and  he  thought  there  was  no  probability  of  relieving  himself 
from  his  difficulties,  but  by  connecting  himself  in  a  marriage 
with  a  woman  of  fortune. 

Being  eminently  qualified  in  those  accomplishments  which 
are  known  to  have  a  great  influence  over  the  female,  world, 
Parsons  Soon  ingratiated  himself  into  the  esteem  of  a  young 
lady  possessed  of  handsome  independency,  bequeathed  ber 
by  her  lately  deceased  father.  He  informed  bis  creditors 
that  he  had  a  prospect  of  an  advantageous  marriage ;  and 
as  they  were  satisfied  that  the  lady  had  a  good  fortune, 
they  supplied  him  with  every  thing  necessary  for  prosecut- 
ing the  amour,  being  persuaded  that,  if  the  expected  union 
took  place,  they  should  have  no  difficulty  in  recovering  their 
respective  demands. 

The  marriage  was  solemnized  on  the  10th  of  February, 
1740,  in  the  23d  year  of  our  malefactor's  age.    On  occasion 
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of  this  event,  the  uncle,  who  lived  at  Epsom,  visited  him  itl 
London,*  and  gave  htm  the  strongest  assurances  that  he 
would  exert  every  possible  endeavour  to  promote  bis  interest 
and  happiness,  on  condition  that  he  would  avoid  such  pro- 
ceedings  as  would  render  him  unworthy  of  friendship  and 
protection.  His  relations  in  general  were  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  connexion  he  had  made,  and  hoped  that  his  irre- 
gular and  volatile  disposition  would  be  corrected  by  the 
prudent  conduct  of  his  bride,  who  was  justly  esteemed  a 
young  lady  of  great  sweetness  of  temper,  virtue,  and 
discretion. 

A  few  weeks  after  his  marriage,  his  uncle  interceded  ia 
his.  behalf  with  the  right  honourable  Arthur  Onslow  ;  and 
through  the  interest  of  that  gentleman  he  was  appointed  an 
ensign  in  the  thirty. fourth  regiment  of  foot. 

He  now  discharged  all  his  debts,  which  proved  highly 
satisfactory  to  all  his  relations ;  and  this  conduct  was  the 
means  of  his  obtaining  further  credit  in  times  of  future 
distress. 

He  hired  a  very  handsome  house  in  Poland -street,  where 
he  resided  two  years,  in  which  time  he  had  two  children, 
one  of  whom  died  very  young.  From  Poland.street  be 
removed  to  Panton-aquare,  and  the  utmost  harmony  sub- 
sisted between  him  and  his  wife,  who  were  much  respected 
by  their  relations  and  acquaintances. 

But  it  must  be  observed,  that  though  his  conduct  in  other 
respects  had  been  irreproachable  from  the  time  of  bis  mar- 
riage, he  was  guilty  of  unpardonable  indiscretion  as  to  the 
manner  of  his  living ;  for  he  kept  three  saddle-horses,  a 
chaise  and  pair,  several  unnecessary  servants,  and  eogaged 
in  many  4fcj)er  Superfluous  expenses  that  his  income  could 
not  afford. 

Unfortunately  Parsons  became  acquainted  with  an  infamous 
gambler,  who  seduced  him  to  frequent  gamiqg-houscs,  and 
to  engage  in  play.  He  lost  considerable  sums,  which  were 
shared  between  the  pretended  friend  of  Parsons,  and  his 
wicked  acccomplices. 

.   Parsons  was  now  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  in  a  regiment 
that  was  ordered  into  Flanders,  *nd  he  was  accompanied  to 
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that  country  by  the  abandoned  miscreant,  whom  he  con- 
sidered as  his  most  valuable  friend.  The  money  he  lost  in 
gaming,  and  the  extravagant  manner  in  which  he  lived,  in  a 
short  time  involved  him  in  such  difficulties  that  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  selling  his  commission,  in  order  to  discharge 
his  debts  contracted  in  Flanders.  The  commission  being 
sold,  Parsons  and  his  treacherous  companion  returned  to 
England. 

His  arrival  was  no  sooner  known,  than  his  creditors  were 
extremely  urgent  for  the  immediate  discharge  of  their 
respective  claims;  which  induced  him  to  take  a  private^ 
lodging  in  Gough-square,  where  he  passed  under  the.  de- 
nomination of  captain  Brown.  He  pretended  to  be  an 
unmarried  man ;  and  saw  his  wife  only  when  appointments 
were  made  to  meet  at  a  public-house.  While  he  lodged  iu 
Gough-square,  he  seduced  his  landlord's  daughter,  who 
became  pregnant  by  him  ;  and  her  imprudence  in  yielding 
to  the  persuasions  of  Parsons,  proved  the  means  of  involving 
her  in  extreme  distress. 

His  creditors  having  discovered  the  place  of  his  retreat, 
be  deemed  it  prudent  to  remove ;  and  at  this  juncture  an 
opportunity  offered  by  which  he  hoped  to  retrieve  his  fortune; 
and  he. therefore  embarked  as  captain  of  marines  pn  board 
the  Dursley  privateer. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  Deal,  Parsons  #ent 
on  shore,  provided  with  pistols,  being  determined  not  to 
submit  to  an  arrest,  which  he  supposed  would  be  attempted. 
He  had  no  sooner  landed  on  the  beach,  than  he  was*  ap- 
proached by  five  or  six  men*  one  of  whom  attempted  to 
seize  him  ;  but  Parsons,  stepping  aside,  discharged  one  of 
the  pistols,  and  lodged  a  ball  in  the  man's  thigh.  He  then 
said  he  was  well  provided  with  weapons,  ami/ would  fire 
upon  them  if  they  presumed  to  give  him  further  molestation* 
Hereupon  the  officers  retreated  ;  and  Parsons  returned  to 
the  ship,  which  sailed  from  Deal  the  following  morning, 

They  had  been  in  the  channel  about  a  week,  when  they 

made  a  prize  of  a  French  privateer,  which  they  carried  into 

the  port  of  Cork.    Parsons  being  now  afflicted  with  a  disorder 

that  prevailed  among  the  French  prisoners,  was  sent  on  Bhore 
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for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  During  his  illness  the  vessel 
Sailed  on  another  cruize,  and  he  w$s  no  sooner  in  a  condition 
to  permit  him  to  leave  his  apartment,  than  he  became  ahxi- 
ous  to  partake  of  the  fashionable  amusements.? 

In  order  to  recruit  his  finances,  which  were  nearly  ex- 
hausted, he  drew  bills  of  exchange  on  three  merchants  in 
London,  on  which  he  raised  60l, ;  and  before  advice  could 
be  transmitted  to  Cork,  that  he  had  no  effects  in  the  hands 
ofi  the  persons  on  whom  he  had  drawn  the  bills,  he  embarked 
on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  England. 

He  landed  at  Plymouth,  where  be  resided  some  time 
under  a  military  character,  to  support  his  claim  to  which 
ho  was  provided  with  a  counterfeit  commission.  He  fre- 
quented all  places  of  public  resort,  and  particularly  where 
gaming  was  permitted.  His  money  being  nearly  expended^ 
he  obtained  a  hundred  pounds  from  a  merchant  of  Ply- 
mouth, by  means  of  a  false  draft  upon  an  alderman  of 
tendon*  Some  time  after  the  discovery  of  the  fraud,  the 
injured  party  saw  Parsons  a  transport  prisoner  on  board  a 
ship  bound  to  Virginia;  lying  in  Catwater  bay,  where  be 
assured  Mm  of  an  entire  forgiveness,  and  made  him  a  pre- 
sent of  a  guinea. 

From  Plymouth,  Parsons  repaired  to  London,  and  his 
money  be'in^  nearly  spent,  he  committed  the  following 
fraud,  in  conjunction  with  a  woman  of  the  town :  taking 
his  accomplice  to  a  tavern  in  the  strand  (where  he  was 
known,)  he  represented  her  as  an  heiress,  who  had  con- 
sented to  a  private  marriage,  and  requested  the  landlord 
to  send  immediately  for  a  clergyman.  The  parson  being 
arrived,  and  about  to  begin  the  ceremony,  Parsons  pre- 
tending to  recollect  that  he  had  forgot  to  provide  a  ring, 
and  ordered  the  waiter  to  teil  some  shop-keeper  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  bring  some  plain  gold  rings.  Upon  this  the. 
clergyman  begged  to  recommend  a  very  worthy  man,  who 
kept  a  jeweller's  shop  in  the  neighbourhood :  and  Parsons 
•aid  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  with  whom  be  laid  out 
bis  money;  adding,  that  as  he  wished  to  compliment  his 
bride  with  some  small  present,  the  tradesman  might  also 
bring  some  diamond  rings, 
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The  rings  being  brOoght,  and  one  of  efth  choseri,  Par- 
Ions  produced  a  counterfeit  draft,  saying,  the  jewelL&r 
might  either  .fcive  him  cbabge  then*  or  call  for  paymerit 
after  the  ceotstiony  ;  on  which  tbfe  jeweller  retired,  saying, 
be  would  attend  again  in  the  afternoon.  In  a  little  time, 
tbe  wbman  for-med  a  pretence  for  Leaving  the  room,  and 
Hpcto  hi*r  not  returning  sdon,  our  hero  affeeted  great  im* 
patience,  aindj  without  taking  his  hat,  quitted  thfe  apart, 
meat,  saying,  he  would  inquire  of  the  people  of  (be  house 
whether  hi9  bride  had  not  been  detained  by  soirie  unforeseen 
accident. 

After  waiting  a  considerable  time,  tbe  clergyman  called 
the  landlord  ;  and,  as  neither  Parsons  nor  the  woman  could 
be  found,  it  was  rightly  concluded,  that  their  whole  inten- 
tion was  to  perpetrate  a  fraud*  In  the  mean  time,  our  hero 
and  bis  accomplice,  met  at  an  appointed  place,  and  divided 
their  booty.  v 

Soon  after  the  above  transaction,  Parsons  intimated  to  a 
toHitary  officer*  that,  on  account  of  tbe  many  embarrassments 
he  was  under,  he  was  determined  to  join  the  rebel  army,  as 
the  only  expedient  by  wbicb  be  could  avoid  being  lodged  in 
jprison*  Thd  g&ntleihan  Represented  the  danger  of  engaging 
in  such  an'  adventure*  and  lest  his  distress  shpdld  pteetpitate 
bim  to  any  fash  proceeding,  generously  supplied  torn  with 
forty  guineas,  to  answer  present  exigencies. 

He  soon  after  borrowed  the  above  gentlethan's  horse* 
pretending  that  he  bad  Occasion  to  go  a  few  miles  into  the 
country,  cm  a  matter  of  business;  but  he  immediately  rode 
to  Smithfield,  where  he  sold  the  horse  at  a  very  inadequate 
pric*.  ^ 

That  he  might  escape  the  resentment  of  the  gentleman 
whom  he  had  treated  in  so  unworthy  a  manner,  he  lodged 
aq  Tnfornratiori  against  bim,  as  being  disaffected  to  the  go± 
vernmfcnt :  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  deprived  of  bji 
commission,  and  suffered  an  imprisonment  of  six  thonths.  He 
exhibited  informations  of  a  similar  nature  against  two  other 
genttemeti,  who  had  Been  most  liberal  benefactors  to  him, 
iu  revfeng4  for  refusing  any  Ipuger  to  supply  him  with  thd 
means  of  ifadulgiqg  his  extravagant  and  profligate  disposition* 
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In  the  year  1745,  he  counterfeited  a  draft  upon  one  of 

the  collectors  of  the  excise,  in  the  name  of  the  duke  of 

'Cumberland,  for  five  hundred  pounds.     He  carried  the 

draft  to  the  collector,  who  paid  bim  fifty  pounds  in  part, 

being  all  the  cashxthat  remained  in  his  hands. 

He  went  to  a  tailor,  saying,  he  meant  to  employ  him  on 
the  recommendation  of  a  gentleman  of  the  army,  whom 
he  had  long  supplied  with  clothes ;  adding,  that  a  captain's 
commission  was  preparing  for  him  at  the  war-office.  The 
tailor  furnished  him  with  several  «oifs  of  clothes ;  but  not 
being  paid  according  to  agreement,  he  entertained  some 
suspicion  as  to  the  responsibility  of  his  new  customer;  and 
therefore  inquired  at  the  war-office  respecting  captain 
Brown,  and  learnt  that  a  commission  was  making  out  for  a 
gentleman  of  that  name.  Unable  to  get  any  part  of  the 
money  due  to  him',  and  determined  to  be  no  longer  trifled 
with,  he  instituted  a  suit  at  common-law,  but- was  non- 
suited, having  laid  his  action  in  the  fictitious  name  of  Brown, 
and  it  appearing  that  Parsons  was  the  defendant's  real 
name. 

Parsons  sent  a  porter  from  the  Ram  Inn,  in  Softitbfield, 
with  a  counterfeit  draft  upon  Sir  Joseph  Hankey,  and 
Go.  for  five  hundred  pounds.  Parsons  followed  the  man, 
imagining  that  if  he  came  out  of  Sir  John's  house  alone, 
he  would  have  received  the  money ;  and  that  if  he  was  ac- 
companied by  any  person,  it  would  be  a  strong  proof  of  the 
forgery  being  discovered ;  upon  observing  Sir  Joseph  and 
the  porter  get  into  a  hackney-coach,  he  resolved  not  to  re- 
turn to  the  inn. 

He  next  went  to  a  widow  named  Bottomley,  who  lived 
near  St.  George's  church,  and  saying  he  bad  contracted  to 
supply  the  regiment  to  which  he  belonged  with  hats,  gave 
her  an  .order  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  pounds. 
He  had  no  sooner  got  possession  of  the  hat*,  than  he  sold 
them  to  a  Jew  for  one  half  of  the  sum  he  had  agreed  to  pay 
for  them.    » 

Being  strongly  apprehensive  that  he  could  not  long  avoid 
being  arrested  by  some  of  his  numerous  and  highly  es* 
asperated  creditors,   by  means '  of  counterfeit  letters,  he 
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procured  himself  to  be  taken  into  custody,  as  a  person  dis- 
affected to  the  king  and  government ;  and  he  was  supported 
without  expense,  in  the  bouse  of  one  of  the  king's  mes- 
sengers, for  the  space  of  eighteen  months. 

Being  released  from  the  messenger's  house,  he  revolved 
in  his  mind  a  variety  of  schemes  for  eluding  the  importunity 
of  his  creditors,  and  at  length  determined  to  embark  for . 
Holland. 

He  remained  in  Holland  a  few  months,  and  when  his 
money  was  nearly  expended  he  returned  to  England.  A 
few  days  after  his  arrival  in  London,  he  went  to  a  masquerade, 
where  be  engaged  in  play  to  the  hazard  of  every  shilling  he 
possessed,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
sum  for  his  maintenance  for  several  months. 

His  circumstances  being  again  distressed,  he  wrote  in 
pressing  terms  to  his  brother-in-law,  who  was  an  East  India 
Director,  intreating  that  he  would  procure  a  commission  in 
the  company's  service,  either  by  land  or  sea*.  The  purport 
of  the  answer  was,  that  a  gentleman  in  the  Temple  was 
authorized  to  give  the  supplicant  a  guinea,  but  that  it 
would  be  fruitless  for  him  to  expect  any  further  favours. 

Having  written  a  counterfeit  draft,  he  went  to  Raneleagh 
on  a  masquerade  night,  where  he  passed  the  draught  to  a 
gentleman  who  had  won  some  small  sums  of  him.  The 
party  who  received  the  draft  offered  it  for  payment  in  a  day 
or  two  afterwards,  when  it  was  proved  to  be  a  counterfeit, 
in  consequence  of  which  Parsons  was  apprehended,  and 
committed  to  Wood. street  Compter. 

As  no  prosecutor  appeared,  Parsons  was  necessarily  ac- 
quitted ;  but  a  detainer  being  lodged,  charging  him  with  an 
offence  similar  to  the  above,  he  was  removed  to  Maidstone 
gaol,  in  order  for  trial  at  the  Lent  assizes  at  Rochester. 

Mr.  Carey,  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  treated  Parsons  with 
great  humanity,  allowing  him  to  board  in  his  family,  and 
indulging  him  in  every  privilege  that  he  could  grant,  with- 
out a  manifest  breach  of  the  duties  of  bis  office.  But  such 
was  the  ingratitude  of  Parsons,  that  he  meditated  a  plan, 
which,  bad  it  taken  effect,  would  have  utterly  ruined  the 
man  to  whom  be  was  indebted  in  such  great  obligations* 
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His  intention  was  privately  to  take  the  keys  from  Mr.  Carey's 
apartment  ;  and  not  only  to  escape  himself,  but  even  to  give 
liberty  to  every  prisoner  in  the  gaol ;  and  this  scheme  he 
communicated  to  a  man  accused  of  being  a  smuggler,  who 
reported  the  matter  to  Mr.  Carey,  desiring  him  to  listen  to 
an  appointed  hour  at  night,  when  be  would  hear  a  con* 
▼ersation  that  would  prove  his  intelligence  to  be  amhentic. 
Mr*  Carey  attended  at  the  appointed  time  :  and  being  con- 
vinced of  the  ingratitude  and  perfidy  of  Parsons,  be  abridged 
him  of  the  indulgences  he  bad  before  enjoyed,  and  caused 
bim  to  be  closely  cot) fined. 

Being  convicted  at  the  assises  at  Rochester,  he  was 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  seven  years :  and  in  the 
following  September  he  was  put  on  board  the  Thames, 
captain  Dobbins,  bound  for  Maryland,  in  company  with 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  other  convicts,  fifty  of 
whom  died  in  the  voyage.  In  November,  1749,  Parsons 
was  landed  at  Annapolis,  in  Maryland  ;  and  having  remained 
in  a  state  of  slavery  about  seven  weeks,  a  gentlemaa  of  con* 
ttderable  property  and  influence,  who  was  not  wholly 
unacquainted  with  his  family,  compassionating  his  uitforta* 
nate  situation,  obtained  his  freedom,  and  received  bim  at  his 
house  in  a  most  kind  and  hospitable  manner. 

Parsons  had  not  been  in  the  gentleman's  family  many  days 
before  he  rode  off  with  a  horse  which  was  lent  him  by  hi* 
benefactor,  and  proceeded  towards  Virginia;  on  the  borders 
of  which  cQuntry  he  stopped  a  gentleman  on  horseback,  and 
robbed  him  6f  five  pistoles,  a  tiftoidore,  and  ten  dollars. 

A  few  days  after,  he  stopped  a  lady  and  gentleman  in  a 
,  chaise,  attended  by  a  negro  servant,  and  robbed  tbem  of 
eleven  guineas  and  some  silver :  after  which  be  directed  his 
course  to  Polamuck  river,  where  finding  a  ship  nearly  ready 
to  sail  for  England,  be  embarked,  and  after  a  passage  of 
twenty-five  days  landed  at  Whitehaven. 

He  now  produced  a  forged  letter,  in  the  name  of  one  of 
bis  relations,  to  a  capital  merchant  of  Whitehaven,  signify* 
ing  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  family  estate,  in  consequence 
of  his  father's  decease,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  discount 
a  false  draft  upon  a  banker  in  London  for  seventy  fire 
pounds. 
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Upon  bis  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  he  hired  a  handsome 
lodging  at  the  West  end  of  the  town  :  but  he  almost  con- 
stantly resided  in  bouses  of  ill  fame,  where  the  money Jhe 
bad  so  unjustifiably  obtained  was  soon  dissipated. 

Having  hired  a  horse,,  he  rode  lo  Hounslow-heath,  where 
between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  at  night  he  stopped  a  posU 
chaise,  in  which  ^ere  two  gentlemen,  whom  he  robbed  of 
five  guineas,  some  silver,  ^nd  a  watch. 

A  short  time  afterwards  be  stopped  a  gentleman  near 
Tarnham-green,  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  robbecj 
him  of  thirty  shillings,  and  a  gold  ring.  He  requested  that 
the  ring  might  be  returned,  3s  he  valued  it,  being  his  wife's 
wedding  rjng.  Parsons  complied  with  the  gentleman's  re- 
quest, and  voluntarily  returned  the  gentleman  five  shillings, 
telling  him  at  the  same  time,  that  nothing  but  the  most 
pressing  necessity  could  have  urged  him  to  the  robbery : 
after  which  th.e  gentleman  shook  hands  with  the  robber, 
assuring  hirp  that,  on  account  of  the  civility  of  his  hehaviour, 
he  would  not  appear  to  prosecute,  if  he  should  hear  of  his 
being  apprehended. 

He  attempted  to  rob  a  gentleman  in  a  coach  and  four 
near  Kensington,  but  hearing  some  company  on  the  road, 
be  proceeded  towards  Hounslow ;  and  on  his  way  thither 
overtook  a  farmer,  and  robbed  him  of  between  forty  and  fifty 
drillings.  He  then  took  the  road  to  Colnbrook,  and  robbed 
a  gentleman's  servant  of  two  guineas  and  a  half,  and  a  silver 
watch.  After  this  he  rode  to  Windsor,  and  returned  to 
London  by  a  different  road. 

His  next  expedition  was  on  Hounslow  road ;  aftd  at  the. 
entrance  of  the  heath  he  stopped  two  gentlemen,  and  robbed 
them  of  seven  guineas,  some  silver  and  a  curiously  wrought 
«l*er  snuff-box. 

Returning  to  bis  lodgings  near  Hydepark-corner  one 
^venjng,  he  overtook  a  footman  in  Piccadilly,  and  joining 
company  with  him,  a  familiar  conversation  took  place,  in 
fche  course  of  which.  Parsons  learnt  that  the  other  was  to  set 
out  early  on  the  following  Sunday  with  a  portmanteau, 
containing  cash  and  notes  to  a  considerable  value,  the  pro- 
perty of  his  master,  who  was  then  at  Windsor. 
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On  the  Sunday  morning  he  rocte  towards  Windsor,  id* 
tending 'to  rob  the  footman.  Soon  after  he  had  passed 
Turnham-green,  he  overtook  two  gentlemen,  one  of  whom 
was  Mr.  Fuller,  who  had  prosecuted  him  at  Rochester,  and 
who,  perfectly  recollecting  his  person,  warned  him  not  to 
approach.  However  he;  paid  no  attention  to  what  Mr. 
Fuller  said,  but  still'continued  sometimes  behind  and  Some- 
times before  them,  though" at  a  very  considerable  distance. 

Upon  coining  into  the  town  of  Hounslow,  the  gentlemen 
alighted,  and  commanded  Parsons  to  surrender,  adding,  that 
if  he  did  not  instantly  comply,  they  would  alarm  the  town. 
He  now  dismounted,  and  earnestly  entreated  that  the  gentle- 
men would  permit  him  to  speak  to  them  in  private,  which 
they  consented  to ;  and  the  parties  being  introduced  to  a 
room  at  an  inn,  Parsons  surrendered  his  pistols,  which  were 
loaded  and  primed,  and  supplicated  for  mercy  in  the  most 
pathetic  terms. 

In  all  probability  he  would  have  been  permitted  to  escape, 
had  not  Mr.  Day,  landlord  of  the  Rose  and  Crown  at 
Hounslow,  come  into  the  room,  and  advised  that  be  might 
be  detained,  as  he  conceived  htm  very  nearly  to  answer  the 
description  of  a  highwayman  bywb6m  the  reacfcio  that  part 
of  the  country  had4»een  long  infestexT.  He  was  sectored  at 
the  inn  till  the  next  day,  and  then  examined  bg  a  magistrate, 
who  committed  bim  to  Newgate. 

Parsons  was  now  arraigned  for  returning  from  transport- 
ation before  the  expiration  t>f  the  term  of  his  sentence; 
nothing  therefore  remained  to  convict  him  but  the 'identi- 
fying his  person.  This  done  he  received  sentence  of  death. 
His,  distressed  father  and  wife  used  all  their  interest  to 
obtain  for  him  a  pardon,  but  in  vain :  he  was  an  old  offender, 
and  judged  by  no  means  a  fit  object  for  mercy.. 

While  Parsons  remained  in  Newgate,  his  behaviour  was 
such  that  it  could  not  be  determined  whether  he  entertained 
a  proper  idea  of  bis  dreadful  situation.  There  is  indeed  but 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  hopes  of  a  reprieve  (in 
which  he  deceived  himself  even  to  the  last  moments  of  his 
life)  induced  him  to  neglect  the  necessary  preparation  for 
eternity. 
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His  taking  leave  of  bis  wife  afforded  a  scene  extremely 
affecting:  he  recommended  to  her  parental  protection  his 
only  child,  and  regretted  that  his  misconduct  bad  put  it  in 
the  power  of  a  censorious  world  to,  reflect  upon  both  the 
mother  and  son. 

At  the  place  of  execution  he  joined  in  the  devotional 
exercises  with  a  fervency  of  zeal  that  proved  bim  to  be 
convicted  of  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  pardon  of  his 
Creator. 


THOMAS  QUIN,  JOSEPH  DOWDELL,  AND 
THOMAS  TALBOT. 

(A  Gang  qfnotorimu  Thieves.  J 


Executed  at  Tybnrn,  Junt  17,  17S1,  for  Robbery. 

*  At  length  these  miserable  robbers  sec 

"  Unhappy  frait  suspended  on  the  tree ; 

41  They  teach,  sad  lease* !  in  their  wretched  state, 

"  That  shame  and  ruin  are  the  villain's  fate ; 

"  And  that,  too  late,  etch  guilty  man  will  find, 

u  That  Jnslice,  tho'  sometime*  slow,  Is  never  blind." 


X  HE  villains  disclosed  in  this  narrative,  will  shew  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  act  of  parliament  lately  made  for  inflicting 
punishment  on  masters  and  mistresses  giving  a  false  character 
of  a  servant 

A  corrupt  servant  is  the  most  dangerous  inmate  of  a  house ; 
and,  therefore,  too  much  caution  cannot  be  used  in  ad- 
mitting such  domestics. 

Quin,  a  murderer  in.  his  own  country,  Ireland,  was  re- 
commended to  London,  as  a  youth  of  good  morals ;  while 
his  disposition  was  base  to  a  great  degree, 

Dowdell,  who,  in  bis  apprenticeship,  had  injured  hip  first 
master,  produced  a  recommendation  to  another,  to  whom 
be  also  proved  a  villain. 

Talbot,  the  third  of  this  dangerous  gang,'  after  having 
17  3T 
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robbed  on  the  highway,  and  being  afraid  of  apprehension, 
on  applying  to  be  restored  to  honest  servitude,  was  refused, 
but  his  master,  in  pity  to  his  distresses,  recommended  him 
to  a  noble »an. 

Talbot,  on  the  first  opportunity,  robbing  his  noble  em- 
ployer, we  would  ask,  whether  the  late  master  knowing  the 
servant  to  have  been  a  thief,  was  not,  in  recommending  him 
to  an  honest  employ,  virtually,  the  greater  villain  of  the 
two  ?  In  fine,  they  were  all,  from  early  youth,  delinquents; 
and  each  had  been  imposed  on  honest  pepple,  by  those  who 
knew  them  to  be  such. — No  wonder,  then,  that  they  will  be 
found  thereof  the  greatest  rascals  in  this  Calendar  of  crimes. 

Quin  was  a  native  of  Dublin,  the  son  of  honest,  but  poor 
parents :  and  his  father  dying,  while  he  was  a  child,  his 
uncle  put  him  to  school,  and  afterwards  placed  him  appren- 
tice to  a  buckle-maker,  with  whom  he  served  three  years 
faithfully  ;  but  his  friends  supplying  him  with  clothes  too 
genteel  for  his  rank  in  life,  be  began  to  associate  with  gay 
company,  and  was  guilty  of  many  irregularities. 

These  thoughtless  youths  were  frequently  concerned  in 
riots,  and  Quin  was  considered  as  the  head  of  the  party.  In 
one  of  these  nocturnal  insurrections,  Quin  murdered  a  man, 
whose  friends  watching  him  to  his  master's  house,  desired 
that  he  might  be  delivered  up  to  Justice  ;  but  some  of  the 
journeymen  sallying  forth  with  offensive  weapons,  drove  off 
the  people ;  but  a  warrant  being  issued  for  apprehending 
the  murderer,  his  master  advised  him  to  depart  for  England. 

A  subscription  for  his  use  being  raised  by  his  friends,  he 
came  to  London,  having  recommendations  to  some  gentle- 
men in  that  city ;  but  of  these  he  made  no  use ;  for  fre- 
quenting the  purlieus  of  St.  Giles's,  he  spent  his  money 
among  the  lowest  of  his  countrymen,  and  then  entered  on 
board  a  man  of  war. 

After  a  service  of  six  months,  he  quitted  the  ship  at 
Leghorn,  and  sailed  in  another  vessel  to  Jamaica,  where  he 
received  bis  wages,  which  he  soon  spent.  He  now  agreed 
to  work  his  passage  to  England,  and  the  ship  arriving  in  the 
port  of  London,  he  took  lodgings  in  St.  Giles's,  and  soon 
after  became  acquainted  with  Dowdeil  and  Talbot,  of  whom 
we  are  now  to  give  an  account. 
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Dowdell  was  the  son  of  a  bookbinder  in  Dublin,  who 
being  in  low  circumstances,  was  unable  to  educate-  his 
children  as  he  could  have  wished.  His  son  Joseph,  who  was 
remarkable  for  the  badness  of  his  disposition,  he  apprenticed 
to  a  breeches- maker ;  but  the  graceless  youth  grew  weary  of 
bis  place  before  he  had  served  two  years  of  his  time. 

Dowdell  being  ordered  by  his  master  to  take  proper  care 
of  some  green  leather,  particularly  to  defend  it  from  the 
snow  ;  instead  thereof  he  heaped  such  quantities  of  snow  and 
ice  on  it,  that  it  was  greatly  reduced  in  value.  This  cir- 
cumstance so  exasperated  his  master,  that  he  was  glad  to 
get  rid  of  him  by  delivering  up  his  indentures  of  apprentice* 
ship. 

Thus  at  large,  and  the  father  ill  able  to  support  him,  he 
was  recommended  to  the  service  of  a  gentleman  in'  the 
country,  with  whom  he  might  have  lived  happily  ;  but  he 
behaved  badly  in  this,  place,  and  running  away  to  Dublin, 
commenced  pick-pocket. 

After  some  practice  in  this  way,  he  became  connected 
with  a  gang  of  house-breakers,  in  company  with  whom  he 
committed  several  depredations  in  Dublin.  Having  broke 
open  a  gentleman's  house,  he  was  opposed  by  the  servants, 
and  effected  his  escape  only  by  the  use  be  made  of  a  hanger; 
soon  after  which  he  was  taken  by  the  watchmen,  and-  being 
carried  before  a  magistrate,  he  was  committed  to  prison*  till- 
the  next  morning.  His  person  was  advertized,  and  he  was 
brought  to  trial,  but  none  of  the  servants  being  able  to  swear 
to  him,  he  was  acquitted  for  want  of  evidence. 

He  now  renewed  bis  dangerous  practices,  and  committed 
a  variety  of  robberies.  The  following  is  one  of  the  most 
singular  of  his  exploits.  Going  to  tbe  house  of  a  farmer, 
Bear  Dublin,  he  pretended  to  be, a  citizen  who  wanted  a 
lodging,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  he  would  pay  a 
liberal  price. 

The  unsuspecting  farmer  put  his  lodger  into  the  best 
chamber,  and  supplied  his  table  in  tbe  most  ample  manner. 
After  a  residence  of  ten  days,  he  asked  the  farmer's  company 
to  the  .town  of  Finglass,  where  he  wanted  to  purchase  some 
necessaries.     The   farmer    attending,    Dowdell    purchased 
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some  articles  at  different  shops,  till  seeing  a  quantity  of  gold 
in  a  till,  be  formed  a  resolution  of  appropriating  it  to  bis 
own  use. 

Having  returned  home  with  the  farmer,  Dowd&H  pre- 
tended to  recollect  that  he  had  omitted  to  purchase  tome 
medicines,  which  he  must  take  that  night,  and  whuh  had 
occasioned  his  going  to  Finglass.  Hereupon  the  farmer 
ordered  a  horse  to  be  saddled,  and  Dowdell  set  forwards,  on 
a  promise  to  return  before  night. 

On  his  arrival  at  Fmglass  he  put  up  his  horse,  and  stealing 
unperceived  into  the  shop  above- mentioned,  he  stole  the  till 
with  the  money,  and  immediately  set  out  for  Dublin* 

In  the  interim  the  farmer,  missing  bis -lodger,  went  to 
Fmglass*,  and  not  finding  him  there,  proceeded  to  Dublin, 
where  he  chanced  to  put  up  his  horse  at  the  same  inn  where 
Dowdell  had  taken  up  bis  quarters. 

In  a  short  time  he  saw  our  adventurer  with  some  dealers, 
to  whom  he  would  have  sold  the  horse;  on  which  the  farmer 
procured  a  constable,  seized  the  offender,  and  lodged  him 
in  prison. 

For  this  presumed  robbery  (a  real -one,  doubtless,  in  the 
intention)  he  was  brought  to  trial ;  but  it  appearing  that 
the  farmer  had  entrusted  him  with  the  horse,  he  could  be 
convicted  of  nothing  more  than  a  fraud,  for  which  he  received 
sentence  of  transportation. 

The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed,  being  overtaken  by  a  storm, 
was  dashed  on  the  rocks  of  Cumberland,  and  many.. lives 
were  lost ;  but  several,  among  whom  was  Dowdell,  swam  on 
shore,   and    went  to  Whitehaven,    where  the  inhabitants 
contributed  liberally  to  their  relief,    Dowdell  travelling  to 
Liverpool,  entered  on  board  a  privateer,  which  sooo  teok 
several  prizes,  for  which  be  received  601.  to  bis  share,  which 
he  sqqn  squandered  in  the  most  thoughtless  extra vagaacem 
Being  reduced  to  poverty,  be  robbed  a  Portuguese  gentle* 
roan;  for  Which  he  was  apprehended,  but  after  wards,  released  - 
on  the  intercession  of  the  gentleman  of  the  English  faotory  m 
on  which  he  sailed  for  England,  and  arrived  at  London.      v 
He  had  not  been  long  in  the  metropolis-  before  he  ssv 
sociated  with  a  gang  of  pick-pockets  and  street-robbers. 
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(among  whom,  was  one  Carter),  whose  practice  it  was  to 
commit  depredations  at  the  doors  of  the  theatres.  Dowdell 
had  not  Jong  entered  into  this  association,  before  he  and 
Carter  went  under  the  Piazzas  in  Covent.-Garden,  where 
the  latter  demanded  a  gentleman's  money,  while  Dowdell 
watched  at  a  little  distance,  to  give  notice  in  case  of  a  sur- 
prise. While  Carter  was  examining  the  gentleman's  pockets, 
he  drew  his  sword,  and  killed  the  robber  on  the  spot ;  and 
a  mob  gathering  at  the  instant,  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  Dbwdell  effected  his  escape. 

He  now  went  to  the  lodgings  of  a  woman  of  ill  fame,  who 
having  been  heretofore  kept  by  a  man  of  rank,  he  had  given 
her  a  gold  watch  and  some  trifling  jewels,  which  Dowdell, 
advised  her  to  pawn,  to  raise  him  ready  money. 

The  girl  hesitating  to  comply,  he  beat  her  in  a  most 
violent  manner;  on  which  she  swore  the  peace  against  hiin; 
xr hereupon  he  was  lodged  in  Newgate ;  hut  discharged  at 
the  next  sessions,  no  prosecution  being  commenced  against 
him*  ■    •• 

He  was  no  sooner  at  large,  than  he  made  a  connexion 
withtt  woman  of  the  town,  whom  an  officer %had  taken  to 
Gibraltar,  and  during  her  residence  with  him  she  had  saved 
a  hundred  tyiotdores.  Dowdell  Having  possessed  himself  of 
this  ram,  soon  spent*  it  exfraVagarttly  ,*&mJ  then  prevailed  on 
her  to  pawn  her  clothes  for  his  support. 

Talbot  was  the  son  of  poor4  parents,  who  lived  in  Wap- 
ping,  and  hating  deceived  a  common  education,  he  engaged 
himself  as  a  driver  of  a  post  cl&ise^  in  the  service  of  a 
stable-keeper  in  Piccadilly.  'While  he  was  driving  two 
gentlemen  on  the  Bath  road,  a  highwayman  stopped  the 
carriage,  and  robbed  them  of  their  watches  and  money. 

TWiT  circumstance  gave  Talbot  an  idea  of  acquiring 
money  by  illicit  means:  wherefore,  on  his  return  to  London, 
he  mkkta  himself  acquainted  with  some  highwaymen,  assur- 
ing* tbem  that  he  was  properly  qualified  to  give  them  the 
intelKge'nce  necessary  for  the  successful  management  of 
their  business. 

His  proposal  met  with  a  ready  acceptance;  and  a  com- 
pany baring  soon  afterwards  hired  a  coach  and  six  of  his 
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master  to  go  to  Bath,  Talbot  gave  one  of  the  highwaymen 
notice  of  the  affair ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  robbery 
should  be  committed  on  Hounslow-beatb. 

The  highwayman  meeting  the  carriage  on  the  appointed 
spot,  robbed  the  parties  of  all  they  had  ;  so  that  they  were 
obliged  to  return  to  London  for  money  before  tbey  could 
pursue  their  journey.  Talbot's  share  of  this  ill-gotten 
booty  amounted  to  fifty  pounds,  which  gave  him  such 
spirits  that  he  resolved  to  pursue  the  same  iniquitous  mode 
of  living. 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  Talbot  informed  the 
highwayman  of  some  company  going  to  Bath,  and  he  at- 
tempted to  rob  them  :  but  a  gentleman  in  the  carriage  shot 
him  dead  on  the  spot. 

Mortified  at  this  accident  yhich  had  befel  his  friend, 
Talbot  no  sooner  arrived  in  London  than  he  determined  to 
resign  .his  employment,  and  commence  robber  on  his  own 
account ;  but  previous  to  his  engaging  in  this  business,  he 
spent  bis  money  in  the  worst  company. 

After  several  attempts  to  commit  robberies,  and  having 
narrowly  escaped  the  hands  of  justice,  he  grew  sick  of  his 
employment,  and  requested  his  former  master  to, take  him 
into  his  service.  This  he  declined ;  but,  in  pity  to  bis 
distress,  recommended  him  to  a  nobleman,  in  whose  family 
he  was  engaged. 

Talbot  bad  been  but  a  short  time  in  his  new  place,  be- 
fore  he  robbed  the  house  of  several  articles  of  value,  which 
be  sold  to  the  Jews,  to  supply  the  extravagance  of  one  of 
the  maid  servants,  with  whom  he  bad  an  amour. 

This  theft  was  not  discovered  at  the  time ;  but  Talbot 
was  soon  discharged  from  his  place,  in  consequence  of  the 
badness  of  his  temper,  which  rendered  him  insupportable  to 
bis  fellow-servants. 

On  his  dismission  he  spent  his  ready  money  with  the 
most  abandoned  company,  and  then  commencing  house- 
breaker, committed  a  variety  of  depredations  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  London :  for  one  of  which  he  was  appre- 
hended, and  brought  to  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  but  ac- 
quitted for  want  of  evideuce. 
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On  the  very  evening  he  was  acquitted,  he  stopped  a  car* 
riage  in  Drury-lane,  and  robbed  a  gentleman  of  his  money, 
which  he  soon  spent  among  the  most  dissolute  of  both 
sexes ;  and  within  a  week  afterwards  he  broke  into  a  bouse 
in  Westminster,  where  he  obtained  plate  and  cash  to  a  large 
amount,  but  was  not  apprehended  for  this  offence. 

In  a  few  days  he  was  taken  into  custody  for  picking  a 
gentleman's  pocket,  brought  to  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
sentenced  to  be  transported  for  seven  years,  shipped  to 
America,  and  sold  to  slavery. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  this  situation,  when  he  embarked, 
at  Boston  in  New  England,  on  board  a  privateer  :  but,  when 
at  sea,  he  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  some  of  the  sailors, 
to  murder  the  officers,  and  seize  the  vessel:  but  the  con- 
federacy being  discovered  in  time,  a  severe  punishment  was 
inflicted  on  Talbot  and  the  other  villains. 

Talbot,  quitting  the  privateer,  sailed  to  England  in  a  man 
of  war,  and  engaging  with  some  street-robbers  in  London, 
was  apprehended,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  die:  but  be 
found  interest  to  obtain  a  pardon  on  condition  oftrans-p 
portation. 

However,  he  had  not  been  long  abroad  before  he  re- 
turned, in  company  with  an  abandoned  woman,  who  had 
been  transported  at  the  same  time  ;  and  this  woman  intro- 
duced him  to  the  acquaintance  of  Quin  and  Dowdell,  in 
company  with  whom  he  committed  a  considerable  number 
of  robberies* 

These  accomplices  robbed  six  coaches  one  evening,  and 
obtained  considerable  plunder ;  but  this  being  soon  spent 
in  extravagance,  they  at  length  embarked  in  a  robbery 
which  cost  them  their  lives.- 

Having  made  a  connexion  with  one  Cullen,  they  all  joined 
in  a  street-robbery,  and  stopping  a  coach  near  Long  Acre9 
robbed  a  gentleman  of  his  watch  and  money. 

Some  people  being  informed  of  the  affair,  immediately 
pursued  them  ;  and  Cullen,  being  taken  into  custody,  was 
admitted  an  evidence  against  his  accomplices,  who  were 
apprehended  on  the  following  day. 

Being  brought  to  trial  at  the  next  sessions  at  the  Old 
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Bailey,  thej*  received  sentence  of  death;  -but,  after,  con- 
viction, seemed  as  littte  sensible  of  ih6  enormity  ^of  their 
crimes,  as  almost  any  offenders  whose  cases  we  face  had 
occasion  to  record*  .    •'•  l  ■»•  :■.   ' 

Dowdell  and  Qui  n  were  Roman  Catholics; ■» and  Talbot 
refusing  to  join  in  devotion  with  the  ordinary  of  Newgate, 
at  tfee  place  of  execution,  we  can  say  nothing  of '  the  dis- 
position  of  mind  in  which  they  left  ttm  world. 
'  We  would  have  wished  the  following  eftclraiatitiriDtbe 
mouths  of  these  miserable  sinners,  at  the  time  thfeywatie 
the tV dying  atonements:  »  ■■  •  '• 

•.-.  -'  ;  '  •  -:  "  '  '         •«     «  •  .  ''•   ■■."•.    :      .       !»•». 

"0J  omnipotent  Creator!    Suet  J>eUifb  4*^4»  .  ,(.   yJ  . 

«  My  soul  abhors.    O  Lord!  behold  my  frame, 
"My  inmost  frame,  and  cleanle  my  sinftil  thoughts;1  '    5' 
"Then  erer  gakte me 4ntby  perfect  way,  ' 

■-     «*Th«w*y esUbUih\*  to  ete»n4  Hiaa."  i    , 

These,  men  died,  we  fear,  unrepenting  sinners,  m   j  ,.  #> 
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.    ■'    i  ~  V    1    .:  .•    ,:       :    K  u ••  •.        .     *      •      .Tin  •* 
J  Cripple,  yet  the  Murderer  qf  his  Wifit .       '    • r  u  V 


'  Executed  atl^rWrh;  on  theitad  day  of  Jdne,  i^fe, 


»  iN'thi*  malefactor^. a  *ret&h  of  the  most  depraved'ajfcLiow 
class  of  the  metropolis,  we  find  the  passion  of  tove  inflamed 
by  tbei  "green-eyed  monster/'  into  jealousy;  wUch/as  in 
greater  o*eof  khowing  no  bounds,  works  tip.  the  mind  to 
madness  and  desperation.  The  murder,  in  soch  instances, 
of  the  fair,  and  too  often  the  frail,  partner  of  the  heart 
generally  ensues* 

The  jealous  subject  of  our  narrative,  was  bora  of  «tery  * 
poor  parents,  at  Fulham,  hi  the  county  of  Middlesex ;  and 

-coming  into  the  world  with  only  one  arm,  be  was  received 
into  the  workhouse,  where  be  was  employed  in  going  of 
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tftuds  for  the  pauper**  and  occasionally  for  the  inhabitants 
o£  the  town ;  and  be  was  distinguished  by  his  inoffensive 
behavWun 

A  girl  of  ill- fame,  named  Sarah  Williams,  being  passed 
from  tbe  parish  of  St  Giles  in  the  Fields  to  the  same  work* 
tapae*  tad  art  enough  to  persuade  Wiiford  to  marry  her, 
thoftgh  he  fii  then  only  seventeen  years  of  age;  and  their 
incbnajtions  being  nfcade  known  to  the  churchwarden*,  tiiey 
gave  the  intended  bride  forty  shillings,  to  enable  her  to 
begin  4the  world* 

The  young  couple  now  went  to  the  Fleet,  and  were  mar* 
jied  :  after  which  they  took  lodgings  in  St.  Giles's  ;  and  it 
was  only  on  the  Sunday  succeeding  tbe  marriage  that  tbe 
reorder  was  perpetrated.  On  that'  day,  the  wife  having 
been  out  with  an  old  acquaintance*  staid  till  midnight)  and 
en  her  return,  Wiiford,  who1  was  jealous  of  her  conduct, 
asked  her  where  she  bad  been.  She  said  to  the  Park,  and 
would  give  him  no  other  answer;  a  circumstance  that  in* 
flawed  hmi  to  snob  a  degree,  that  a  violent  quarrel  ensued; 
the  consequence  of  which  was  fatal  to  the  wife  ;  for  Wii- 
ford'* passions  were  so  irritated  that  he  seized  a  knife,  and 
she  advancing  towards  him,  he  threw  her  down,  and  kneeling 
en  her,  cut  her  throat,  so  that  her  head  was  almost  severed 
trtfin  her  body. 

He  bad  no  sooner4  committed  the  horrid  deed,  than  he 
threw  dpwn  the  knife,  opened  the  chamber- door,  and  was 
going  down  stairs,  when  a  woman,  who  lodged  in  an  ad- 
jacent room,  asked  who  was  there ;  to  which  Wiiford  re* 
plied>  "  It  is  me,  I  have  murdered  my  poor  wife,  whom  I 
loved  as- dearly  as  my  owm  life." 

On  tbe  the  woman  went  down  to  the  landlord  of  the 
bouse,  and  was  rmmediatdy  followed  by  Wiiford,  who  said 
he  bad  kiUed  tbe  woaror*  that  he  loved  beyond  all  the  world, 
and  was  willing  to, die  for  the  crime  he  had  committed: 
and  he  did  not  make  the  slightest  effort  to  escape. 

On  this  tbe  landlord  caUed  the  watch,  who,*  taking  Wii- 
ford into  custody,  confined  htm  for  that  night,  and  on  the 
following  day  he  was  committed  ro  Newgate  by  justice 
Fielding. 

17  U 
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Being  arraigned  on  the  first  day  of  the  following  sessions 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  he  pleaded  guilty;  but,  the  court  re- 
fusing to  record  his  plea*,  he,  was  put  by  till  the  last  day, 
when  he  again  pleaded  guilty,  but  was  prevailed  on  to  pat 
himself  on  his  trial.*  .    i 

Accordingly  the  trial  came  on  ;  during  which  the  prisoner 
did  riot  seek  to  extenuate  the  crime  6f  which  he  fart  *eeft 
guilty:  on  the  contrary,  his  penitent  behaviour  and  flowing 
tearsseemed  to  testify  the  -seasebe  entertained  of  his  offence. 
Every  person  present  seemed  penetrated  with  grief  for  his 
misfortunes. 

The  case  pf  this  malefactor  has  been  the  rather  insectd), 
because  be  was  the  first  that  suffered  in  consequence  or  ati 
act  that  passed  in  the  year  1751 /for  the  more  effectual pre- 
vention of  murder,  which  decrees  that  the  convict  s^aH  be 
executed  on  the  second  day  after  conviction :  for*  wVich 
reason  it  has  been  customary  to  try  persons  charged  with 
mufder  on  »  Friday;  by  which  indulgence,  in  caseof  con- 
viction, the  Qxecutipn  of  the  seiitence  is  necessarily  post- 
poned till  Monday ;  and  by  the  same  act  it  is  ordfinted,  tftat 
the  convicted. murderer  shall  be  either  hung  in  chains  or 
anatomized.   . 

The  jury  having  found  Wilford  guilty,  sentence  against 
him  was  pronounced  in  the  following  terms :  "  Thomas#Wil- 
ford>  you  stand  convicted  of  the  horrid  and  unnatural  crime 
of  mprdering  Sarah  your  wife.  .  This  court  doth  adjodge, 
that  you  be  taken  back  to  the  place  from  whence  you  came, 
and  tb?re  to  be  fed  on  bread  *nd  water  till  Wjednesday 
next,  when  yquare  tQ  be  taken  to  the  common  pla$eof 
execution  arid  there  hanged  by  the  neck  until  yop  are 
dead  }  *fter  wbisb  your  body  is  to  be  publicly  dissected  and 
anatomize^,  agreeable  to  an  act  of  parliament  in  that 'case 
tnade  ^njd  provided:,  aqd  may  God  Almighty  have  mercy 
.050  J9ur  soql  !" 

Both  before  an 4  .after  conviction,  Wilford  behaved  as  a 
real  .peniteptr  and  at  the  place  of  execution  he  exhibited 

*  MftcHprtUe  U  due  to  the  famanit*  of  iht  jftdges,  who  wo^ttMlly 
frtvsto  oa>*ptlsbtictf  to  fetrt&fcUArst  plWof  J«utey>  which  vety  pinner 
ha*  been  icqv.iitcd  on  bis  second  arraignment. 
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the  most  genuine  signs  of  contrition  for  the  crime  of  which 
he  bad  been  guilty.  '      x 

ANN  WHALE,       •  ' 

v  1 

8tr*Hgk4  end  ihen  burnt  %  for  tf«  murder  of  fa  husband;  an4,  Sarah  P/«fJf«f 
*m  ;  hanged  for  being  Her  accomplice, 


%   x  Atyfuvt  u,  17W,  at  Horsbaip,  ia  Sass**. 

*  v^      .  ■  ■    ■    ■  .  "        j 

JLtf/erery^  Horrid  case  which  we  have  hitherto  'addfuCed, 
sodi*  sordid  motive  is  apparent  for  the  commission  6fthfe 
very  worst  of  murders.  But  here  we  can  tracd  home — no 
hatred  to  her  husband — no  lustful  appetite  to  satisfy  by 
criminal  means— no  third  of  her  husband's  worldly  pos- 
sessions prompted  her  to  the  wicked  deed.  We  cannot 
admit  that  a  woman  can  have  such  influence  over  a  ofoftfcm, 
as  tp  persuade  her  to  murder  her  husband  1  especially  a 
sob&r  and  affectionate  husband  ! 

The  wretched  women  appears  to  have  been  seduced"  by 
the  Serpent,  with  much  greater  facility  than  our  first  mo- 
ther. She  was  tempted  by  an  apple,  iiut  this  d*g£nerate 
daughter  appears  to  bate  been  actuated  by  no  motive,  un- 
less, indeed,  to  gratify  her  faithless  Friend**  lurking  f  dvenge, 
in  shedding  the  blood  of  her  innbCette  husband,  can' be  ad- 
mitted in  extenuation. 

Ann  Whale  was  born  of  respectable  parents,  at  Horsham, 
in  Sussex  ;  but  her  father  dying  in  her  ihfancy,  *»>e  was  left 
to  the  care  of  her  mother.  """    ,: 

Early  in  life  she  gave  evidence  of  an  uricontroltable  dis- 
position, and  having  a  dispute  with  her  mother,  shfe  wan- 
dered into  the  country,  and  associated  with  people  of  bad 
character;  but  her  mother  in  order  to  save  her  from  rtrfn, 
at  length  prevailed  oft  her  to  return  home. 
'  Soon  after  this,  she  was  addressed  by  a  sober  yoiinjj  man, 
naoiftd  James  Whale  j  and  as  a  rotation  bad  lately  Jeft  her 
a  legacy  of  eighty  pounds,  paytUe  when  she  was  of  age, 
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and  the  mother  readily  censeoted  to  their  alliance,  the  mar* 
riage  took  place. 

They  had  not  been  lortg  wedded,'  when  they  went  to  re. 
side  ^t  a  place  called  S*ee«pw©od;  bat  soon  returning  to 
Horsham,  they  took  up  their  residence  in  the  House  of 
Sarab  Pledge,  who  was  dfctaody  relied  to  Mrs.  Whale. 

A  short  time  after  their  abode  hefe,  a  misunderstanding 
happening  between  the  Women,  Mr.  Whale  forbad  Mrs. 
Pledge  to  come  into  bid  apartment  ^  a  circumstance  ttuit 
only  tended  to  fomchi  the  qtittritf:  "  l:"y  ~       '     '  - 

Soon  afterwards,  however,  the  women  were  privately  re- 
conciled ;  and  as  the  man  was  remarkably  sober,  and'ther, 
were  <$£  opposite  character*,  it  ifc  the  les$  to  be  worfdered 
*t,  that  fchey  sought  the  pitaiis  of  h\$  destruction. 

Mte.  Whole  having  latnrin,  and  being  tolerably  recovered, 
Mrs,  fledge,  took  the  ad  ravage,  of  her  husband's  abstenc?, 
to  come  into  her  room,  when  she  said,  "  Nan,  let  us  get  rid 
of  tfe*  deqil  l"  (meaning  Mr.  Whale.)  The  wife  said, 
"  Hvw; ca,n  w»  4o  it  ?"  To  wh'^b  the  Other  tepjied,.  *}  Let 
Ms  give  him  a  dose  of  poipoft."  ' 

The  abandoned.:  noma*  too  readily  consented  to  this 
horrid  proposal;  aadtbe  only  difficulty  which  appeared  to  ' 
arise  w^a,  ho iv  the  poison  should  be  procure^ 

Thay  ft/st  attempted  taeW  horrid  purpo$e  by  roastfng 
spider* and  putting  them  into  hi*  beer;  but  finding  this  did 
not  prqjuce  the  effect,  Mrs,  Pledge  dndertook  to  purchase 
something  more  efficacious,  and  for  that  purpose  went  to 
several  market  towns,  bet  as  shte  tveat  into  each  apothecary's 
shop,  sJ^iekber.saqB,  ofi  fanbied  *he  saw,1  some  persod  who 
knew  hef^.or  ■thai;' her  coascie'nee  interposed.  At  length 
she  went  to  an  apothecary*  at  Horsham,  to  whom  she  . 
was  as^rwftgerj  but.wkf  mil  afraid,  though  she  madbibd 
purc&asft  »  -,.j    ].,.;  ..-,:.■ 

♦  It  is  curious  to  reflect  on  tais  sordid,  not  to  fcive  aid*  a  Wahor  aapft, 
ton  of  (I^?n.  .  Tltrp4cbttawtoktagfro?  a  wieked  tftfad,  wkicn  ever  over- 
casts the  coanteofiiic^  couI4,tWrt«cl{er  of  p^isoo.baT^  90  tinf fcMft  tofjali  - 
intent  to  put  the  deatn  ^ovder  to  a.  fata)  est?     Qr  was  the  pfo&t  of  a 
single  pfiBtntp,  feattleieirt  to  fadnce  liiiu  to  pat  ipK>  the  hands  of  a  nwt«|  • 
it;ooiaitt>ttf*i*»*b^ 
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Hastening  to  her  more  wicked  friend,  she  gam  bar  the 
Vane,  and  who,  with  equal  dispaubj-adwumstered  it 9  for  aft 
the  poroent  her  husband  Was  fondling  (Mr  efaikit  <*i  whocO 
he  doted,  she  mixed  it  hi  some  bfl*ty  pudding!  preparingfier 
his  supper.  Unsuspicious,  the  affectionate,  but  uafortunat* 
man.  eat— was  soou  seized  with  tl#  racking  torments  occa- 
sioned by  thaHDosrqpiee  imeeral,  eftd  tbenestday  expired: 
hot  the  neighbours  svspectipg.that  .hi*  death  was  occasioned 
by  some  sinister  arts,  a  surgeoo  examined  .the  body,  and  tlje 
coroner's  jury  being  ^pppapnedi  brought  in  a  verdict  of  > 
"  Wilful  Murder."    -    •  '  -1 

Hereupon  Mrs..  Whale  and.  Mrs.  Pledge  being  taken, 
into  custody,  and  cfuyked  befo/r*  a  magistrate,  tfce<]a$ttfr 
vish^4  to  become  evi^oce ;  Jaui  beijjg  separately  examined, 
and  .  totb  confjssj^ing,  the .  fact,  they,  w.ere,  committed  to 
Horsha^n.gaoL     ,..-.•• 

On  their  trials,  .the.  confessions  which  they  had  signed 
werq  r^d,  ^nd  scprqe.  corroborative  .evidence  arising*  they 
were  convicted,  aqd  received  sentence. of  death* 

For  pome  time  after  conviction,  Mcsj  Pledge  behaved  ia 
the  mosf  hardened  manner*  .making  use*  of  profane  express 
sious,  and  declaring  tnat  she  would. fight. with  the  hangman 
at  the  place  of,  exqfutjon.  Oq.  tbe,  contrary,  Mrs.  Whale 
acknowledged  the,  justice  of,  the:  sentence  which  had  ♦on-' 
(learned  her,  and  gave  evident  jrignsiof,  her  being  a  real, 
penitent^      .    .  ,  (l.        ..,....,■     *   • 

On  tbe  evening  preceding,  tb*ir  execution,  the  clergy- 
man  who  attended  them,,  brought  Mrs..  Pledge  into  a  better 
stateMof  mind,  and  then  administered  the  twcraoient  to  both 
tbe  cpn/icjs..   ;  ...   .  1    :.     •  \ 

Aniproenjc  c^owd  .atteijdsd  atthe  place. of  etfeptrtion^ 
where  Pledge  was  banged;  and  Whale,  being  tied  to  a 
stake,  was  first  strangled,  and  then  burnt  to  ashes,  in  the 
twenty-first  year  of  ber.agf«  ..* .1  -. 

We  fiodj, another  ^cki^g  LnJ3|taqce  ©f  revenging  injuries 
done  .by.  one. person  on  the  body  df  another,  in  the  cjise  0/ 
Rachel  Beauchamp.  This  wretch  bayjng  guvreiied  with 
another  vvom^aA  her  ueigbbqur,:  apd.not  beir|g.,*bie.ta  ab* 


tain  o£  her  the  satisfaction  she  thirsted  £or#  inc}u3tripuily 
inveigled  the  child  of  hep  antagonist*  .a  beantf ul  little  ,g?rlt 
of  four  years  of  age,  and  cut  its  throat  ?  ♦  Cor  this  pnptn- 
voked  murder  she  w#s  hanged  at  Tyburn*  the  13th  day  of 
January,  1752* 
-■•■•'  •    •  •  •   •    i  ..       •    .    »      ■ 

■■"■•'  "ANN  WILLIAMS,  "         '    -  '! 

-     "' "  "     *         ■  ■  i  <      y i  <i    ■!  ■  —  . 

Executed  tt  Gloucester,  April  rs,  1753, /or  the  taurief  of  her  fcttWind. 


JL  HE  behaviour  of  tMs  fiend,  bad  long  been  a  prelude  to 
the  diabolical  crime  which  she  committed.  She  was  in  her 
family  turbulent  and  dictatoriou*?  her  husband,  the  very 
reverse.  His  mild  and  quiet  disposition  served  only  %q  nurse 
her  opposition  and  viblence.  He  bad  l6ng  given  way  to  her 
ill  all  things,  and  she,  in  return,  ruled  him  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

Before  the  commission  of  this  horrid  deed,  we  have  found 
women  rinake  bad  tfte  of  man's  unqualified  indulgence. 
Hence  arose  the  vulgar  frying  of'"  the  grey  mare  being  the 
better  horse;'*  of"  hen-peck'd  husbands,"  and  many  oibeT 
Irritating  observations  on  men  tronblftd  with  shrews. 

'  The  pliancy  of  the  more  unfortunate  man  iii  question 
could  not  shield  him  from  the  dread  effects  of  the  ascend- 
ency she  bad  over  him ;  it  sunk  into  contempt,  and  she  de* 
.termioed  to  rule  atone.  To  effect  this,  her  wicked  heart 
suggested  the  death  of  her  husband. 

For  this  horrid  purpose,  she  prevailed  on  their  servant 
man,  to  purchase  some  white  mercury,  which  she  ttixed  in 
some  gruel,  and  caused  hfai  to  eat  thereof.  This* '  ltobde  of 
administering  the  poison,  it  was  conjectured,  was  adopted 
in  contempt  to  him,  for  it  appeared,  the  poor  mart  did  not 
like  gruel.  She  then  directed  htm  to  draw  her  some  ale,  of 
which  he  also  drank  ;  and  was  immediately  seized  with 
violent  purgings  and  Vomiting.  She  told  the  man,  whom  it 
seems  she  meant  fetter  wards  to  share  her  bed,'  that  she  u  bad 
given  her  husband  the  stuff  he  brought,  and'  tfiat  it  was 
operating  purely  P* "    •    -     ■„    - 
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The  dying-  man  in  hi*  agonies,  said,  hi*  wife  was  a  wicked 
woman,  that  he  was  well,  until  she  made  him  eat  some  pap, 
which  had  done  his  business,  and  that  he  should  be  a  dead 
man  on  the  morrow ;  and,  in  spite  of  ttiedital  aid,  he  died 
next  day,  his  body  being  in  a  state  of  mortification*    '      ■ 

The  horrid  crime  being  fully  proved  against  her,  she  re- 
ceived sentence  tor  be'burnt  at  the  stake,  which  sentence  was 
accordingly  carried  into  execution,  among  a  number  of 
spectators,  who  shewed  little  pity  for  her  fate,  and  which 
became  ?ti)l~more  shocking,  from  denying  the  fact,  so  incqn- 
trovertibly  proved,  to  the  very  iastnmoment  of  her  existence. 

.   DOCTOR  A.  CAMERON, 


E*eatu4  at  Tyburn,  J>tflt  7t  )7*9,  WvUly  lamented,  fur  higb-trfttoa.. 


A  HJS  rebellion,  now  suppressed  nearly  eight  years,  and 
the  British  nafjQO  enjoying  internal  peace*  added  tp  fin  ex- 
cellent character  in  private  life,  we  could  almost  have 
wished  the  royal  mercy  had  been  e*teqde4  to  Dr.  Cameron. 
Inched. th$  very. sqaaJL pan  he  topk  in.  the  crjnje  for  which 
he  suffered,  equal  with,  the  moat  active,  chief,  be  appears  to 
have  been  drawn  j»nto  the  commission  by  his  attending  his 
elder  brother  alone,  with  his  professional  services* 

By  an  act  of  attainder  passed  t;he*  year  after  the  rebellion 
for  the  effectual  punishment  of  persons  concerned  in  it,. the 
l^e  of  prA  Cameron  was  forfeited  to  its  rigour, 
,  The  brother  of  this  unfortunate  man  iya*tbe  chief  of  the 
family  of  their  name  in  the.  Highlands,  and  bad  obtained  the 
highest  degree  of  reputation  by  hi?  zealous  and  effectual 
endeavours  to  civilize  the  manners  of  bis  countrymen. 

Dr.  Cameron,  being  intended  by  his  father  for  the  pro* 
fession.of  the  law,  was  sent  to  Glasgow  ;  where  he  continued 
bis  stujlie$  some  .years  ;.  but,  having  m  attachment  to  the 
praqticft  of  physic,  be  entered  in  ti\e  university  of  Edinburgh; 
whence  be  went  to  Paris,  and  then  completed  his  studies  at 
'-eydeniu  Holland. 
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.   Though  well  qualified  totiave  cui'i  respectabk-fighVe  in 

^\y  capital  city,  yet  he  chase  to,  fesfdc  for  life  ttesar  fan 

native  place;  and,   having  returned' to  the  Hig&ferfcfr»  \m 

married,  and  settled  in  the  small  toWii  of  Locfeber1,  "where, 

though  hj*  practice  was  small,  bis  gefcertous  eotadttc*  Veu- 

deredhioi  the  delight;  of  the  neighbourhood.    Hh  wife  bore 

him  seven  children  and  was  pregnant  of  the  eighth  'it  Ae 

unfortunate  period  of  his  death.  •  N  <- 

.    Wtylc  Dr.  Cameron  was  liting'  frappy*  in'  the  llofa&ie 

.way,  the  rebellion  broke  out,  Arid  laid' the  fbmidttfofro/'the 

.rain  of  Jbimself  and  his  family.     ThV' |?rtteri*ieVv  having 

landed,  went  to  the  house  of  Mr!  McDonald,  and  stint  for  the 

doctor's  brother,  who  went  to  huh,  ind.didall  rn'hte  fV6wer 

rXo  dissuade  him  from  an  undertaking  from  which  hoflifngbtit 

ruio  could  ensue*  t 

The  elder  Mr.  Cameron  having  previously  promised  fa 
bring  all  bis  clan  in  aid  of  the,  Pretender;  the  tatter  ttpErattl- 
ed  him  with  an  intention  of  breaking  his  produce  ;  whicn  so 
affected  the  generous  spirit  of  the  Highlander,  that*tte  im- 
mediately went  and  todk  leave  of  his  wife;  k&d  gataeT'ttffieYs 
for  his  vadsals,  to  the  number  of  near  twelve  hWQ&eif ,  ttflWe 

recourse  to  arms*.  '  ; *(  4  > 

This  being  done,  be  sent  for  bis  brother,  to  atfetfdWtn  is 
a  physician  :  but  the  doctor  urged  every  argument*'  ajrtftrst 
so  rash  an  undertaking  ;  from  which  lie  evert  bfcstooghrtffti 
on  hw  knees  to  deVist. •  The  brother'  vrdukf  not  be  dented ; 
and  the  doctor  at  length  agreed  to  attend hwriWaph^ste an, 
though  he  absolutely  refused  to  accept  any  coTOn^Sifctf'fa 
the  rebel-army.         •;.-.->    ^    .  -t       •    >  >w.) 

This  unhappy  gentleman  was  dUtingttisheVTbyTii^biiuHafr- 
ity ;  and  gave  the  readiest  assistance,'  by  nigfet  df'ditjr,  to 
any  wQundetjl  men  of  the  royal  araiy,'xVbo  were*  matMPpri- 
soners  by  the  rebels.  His  brother  being  wounded  tn  the 
leg  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  be  attended' ttfrti  'wtor'tfie 
kindest  assiduity,  till  himself  was  lilcefris**ligbtTy  wxrimtfed. 


.  f  At  Otis  time,  Mr.  Cameron's  estate  did  not  exceed  seven  hundred  pounds 
per  nnnom.  tiis  being  able,  thc*>  to  tru  sock'  a  titfifttei',  lira  p*tf»#  of #• 
poverty  and  the  rsfcailmge  of  thfr-eawrtfy  •  '•  J    .  *•      . 
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Dr.  Cameron  exhibited  repeated  instances  of  his  human. 
ity  ;  but  when  rhe  battle  of  Culioden  gave  a  decisive  stroke 
to  the  hopes  of  the  rebels,  he  and  his  brother  escaped  to  the 
western  islands,.  whenjee  they  sailed  to  France,  in  a  vessel 
bcJongVig  to  that  kingdom. 

,The  doctor  was  appointed  physi  cian  to  a  French  regi- 
meojt,  of  which  bis.  brother  obtained  the  command  ;  but  the 
latter  dying  at  the  end  of  two  years,  the  doctor  became 
physician  to  PgUvie's  regiujent,  then  in  Glanders. 
.  A.  subscription  being  set  on  foot,  in  England  and  Scotland, 
in  Ijh&year  1750,  for  thf  relief  of  those  persons  who  had  been 
attainted,  and  escaped  into  foreign  countries ;.  the  doctor 
cam^  into  England  to  receive  the  money  for  his  unfprtunate 
£ejlpw#$ufferers.  At  the  cud  of  two  years  another  subscrip- 
tion was  opened  ;  when  the  doctor,  whose  pay  was  inadequate 
to  d|?  support  of  bis  numerous  family,  came  once  more  to 
tbU  country,  and  bavibg  written  a  number  of  urgent  letters 
to  bis  friemjs,  it  was  rumoured  that  he  was  returned. 

Hereupon  $  detachment  from  lord  George  BeaucTerk's 
regi^ncjit  was  sent  in  search  of  him,  and  he  was  taken  in  the 
.fqllpwing  manner  :—Captaiq  Graves,  with  thirty  soldiers, 
going  towards  the  place  where  it  was  presumed  he  was  con- 
peaje^l,  saw  a  little  girl  at  the  extremity  of  a  village,  who  on 
tbeir  Approach  {fed  .towards  another  village.  She  was  pur- 
fmecthy  a  Serjeant  and  two  soldiers,  Who  could  only  come 
near  enough  to  observe  her  wHispe»;ing,  to  a  boy,  who 
st^eaied  to  have,  been  placed  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 

Unable  to  overtake  the  boy,  they  presented  (heir  guns  at 
hit?)  ;>  on  which  he  fell  on  M*  knees,  and  begged  hisjife; 
wht£J}.  they  promised,  on  the  condition  that  he  would  shew 
t^rioi  the,  plac?  where  Dr.  Cameron  was  concealed. ' 

Hereupon  the  boy  pointed  to  the  house  where  he  was, 
wbich |  tjie  soldiers  surrourjded,  and  took  him  prisonter.  Being 
jettt  to  Edinburgh,  he  was  thence  conducted' to  Lohtidn,  aaid 
committed' to  the  Tower, 

While  in  this  confinement,  lie  was  denied  the  use  of  pen, 
ink^ajul  paper,  nor  suffered  to  speak  to  Ws "friend shut  when 
the  warder  was  present.  On  his  examination  before  the 
17  3X 
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lords  of  "the  privy-council,  he  denied  that  he  was  the  same 
Dr  Cameron  whose  name  had  been  mentioned  in  the  act  of 
attainder  j  which  made  it  necessary  to  procure  living  evidence 
to  prone  his  identity. 

Being  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  court  of  king's  bench  on 
the  1 7th  of  May,  he  was  arraigned  on  the  act  of  attainder; 
when  declining  to  give  the  court  any  farther  trouble,  he  ac- 
nowledged  that  he  was  the  person  who  had  been  attainted : 
on  which  the  lord  chief  justice  Lee  prdnouuced  sentence  in 
the  following  terms:  <c  You^  Archibald  Cameron,  of  Locbiel, 
in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotlind,  must  be  re- 
moved from  hence  to  his  majesty's  prison  of  the  Tower  of 
London,  from  whence  yon  came,  and  on  Thursday,  the 
seventh  of  June  next,  your  body  to  be  drawn  on  a  sledge 
to  the  pi aee  of  execution  ;  there  to  be  hanged,  but  not  till 
you  are  dead;  your  bpwels  to  be  taken  out,  your 'body 
quartered,  your  head  cut  off,  and  affixed  at  the  king's  dis- 
posal ;  and  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul !" 

After  his  commitment  to  the  Tower,  he  begged  to  see  his 
wife,- who  was  then  at  Lisle  in  Flanders ;  and,  on  her  arrival, 
the  meeting  between  them  was  inexpressibly  affecting.  The 
unhappy  lady  wept  incessantly,  on  reflecting  on  the  fate  of 
her  husband,  herself,  and  numerous  family. 

Coming  to  take  her  final  leave  of  him  on  the  morning  of 
execution,  she  was  so  agitated  by  her  contending  passions, 
that  she  was  attacked  by  repeated  fits,  and,  a  few  days  after 
the  death  of  her  unfortunate  husband,  she  became  totally 
deprived  of  her  senses.  * 

On  the  Tth  of  June;  the  shdrtfik  went  to  the  Towet,  and 
detaaftded  the  body  of  Dr.  Archibald  Cameron,  who  was 
accordingly  brought  to  them  by  William  Ranford,  Esq.  the 
deputy-lieutenant. 

As  booh  as-  lie  was  seated  on  the  sledge,  whereon  he  was  to 
be  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  requested  to  speak 
to  hi*  wife,  but  being  informed  that  she  had  left  the  Tower, 
after  taking  leave  of  him,  at  eight  6'  clock,  he  replied,  he 
wte  sorry  for  it;  upon  which  the  sledge  moved  towards 
Tyburn,  among  a  great  number  of  spectators,  who  all  pitied 
His  situation. 
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The  doctor  was  dressed,  in  a  light-coloured  coat,'  red 
waistcoat  and  breeches,  and  a  new  bag-wig.  He  looked 
much  at  the  spectators  in  the  houses  and  balconies,  as  well 
as  at  those  in  the  streets,  and  bowed  to  several  persons  with 
whom  he  had  been  acquainted. 

At  a  quarter  past  twelve  the  sp  leum  procession  reached 
the  place  of  execution,  where  he  looked  on  the  officers  .and 
spectators,  with  an  undaunted  and  composed  cou&teuance  ; 
ami  as  sp,on  as  unloosed  from  the  sledge,  he  started  op,  »rw± 
wuh  an  heroic  deportment,  stept  op  into  toe  cart,  whence4 
looking  round  with  unconcern  oo  all  the  apparatus  of  deaths 
he  smiled.  Seeing  the  clergyman  that  had  before  attended 
hi  to,  couiing  i)p  tbe  steps,,  he  came  forward  to  meet  him, 
and  endeavoured,  with  his  fettered  bands,. to  help  him  up? 
saving,  "  So,  are  ypu  come  ? — this  is  a  glorious  day  to  me  ! 
— 'tis  my  new  birtlwday  ! — there  are  more  witnesses  at  thw 
birth  than  at  my  first." 

The  clergyman  being  now  at  tbe  side  of  the  cart,  asked 
"  how  he  felt  himself;"  be  answered,  "  Thank  God,  I  am 
very  well,  but  a  little  fatigued  with  my  journey  :  but,  blessed 
be  God,  I  am  now  come  to  the  end  of  it." 

The  sheriff  asking  the  clergyman,  whether  he  would  be 
long  about  his  office,  Dr.  Cameron  immediately  took  the 
words,  and  said,  he  required,  but  very  .little  time  ;  for  it 
was  disagreeable  to  be  there,  and  he  was  as  impatieut  lo  be 
gone  as  they  were. 

The  clergyman  then  demanded  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
spoke,  whether  he  was  the  sheriff,  and  on.  being  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  he  told  him  Or,  Cameron's  uu$iue*s  would 
be_c!iiefly  with  him  ;  that  he  had  something  to  eummuaicfcte 
to  bjtu,  if  he  would  take. the  trouble  to, come  near, -which he 
very  readily  complied  with,  and  endeavoured  Jo. ride  his 
home  close  to  the  cart ;  but  finding  the  beast  a  little  unruly, 
and  that  he  could  not  hear  wlpat  the  docto<  saio1,  by  Fcawa 
of  the  noise  of  the  multitude,  he  beckoned  with  his  hand  for 
silence,  but  to  no  purpose ;  whereupon,  he  humanely 
alighted,  and  came  up  to  the  steps  -9  whence,  with  great 
civility  and  attention,  he  listened- to  the. doctor, .  who  spoke 
to  the  following  purpose : 
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"Sir, 

"  You  see  a  fellow-subject,  just  going  to  pay  his  last  debt } 
I  more  cheerfully  resign  my  life,  as  it  is  taken  from  me  for 
doing  my  duty,  according  to  my  conscience.  I  freely  for- 
give all  my  enemies,  and  those  who  have  been  instrumental 
in  taking  away  my  life.  I  thank  God,  I  die  in  charity  With 
ail  men, 

"As  to  my  religion,  I  die  a  stedfast,  though  unworthy, 
member  of  that  church  iq  which  I  have  always  lived,  the 
Church  of  England  ;  in  whose  com  rri  union  I  hope  (through 
the  merits  of  my  blessed  Saviour)  for  forgiveness  of  my  sins, 
for  which  !  am  heartily  aorry. 

"  The  custom  of  delivering  something  in  writing,  on  such 
occasions  as  this,  {should  willingly  have  complied  with,  h%d 
it  not  been  put  out  of  my  power,  being  denied  the  use  *f 
pen,  Ink,  and  paper,  except  in  the  presence  of  some  6f  my 
keepers.  ■      - 

"  But  what  I  intend  my  country  should  be  informed  of, 
with  regard  to  my  dying  sentiments,  I  have,  by  means  df  a 
blunt  pencil,  endeavoured  to  Set  down  on  ddmfe  stipfc  of 
paper,  as  I  came  by  them,  in  as  legible  characters  fes  I  Was 
able,  and  these  I  have  left  in  the  hands  of  thy  wtfe,  charging 
her  on  her  duty  toher  dying  husband,  to  transmit,  with  all 
convenient  speed,  a  faithful  transcript  of  them  to  you;  and  I 
am  confident  she  will  faithfully  discharge  the trtiat/* 

This  truly  unfortunate  man  then  told  the  sheriff,  he  would 
no  longer  presume  Upbri  his  patience;  but  the  sheriff,  with 
looks  that  shewed  a  great  deal  of  concern,  begged  he  Woeld 
take  as  much  time  as  he  pleased,  for  be  tfrottklwak'tffltit  he 
was  ready — the  doctor  thanked  him,  ■  Jffe  turrted  to  'the 
clergyman,  and  said,'1* I  haVe  ttbw  done  with'  tfrts  <woflcJ, 
and  am  reddy  to  1<£ave  it.**    4  ' 

'  He  now  joined  him  in  some  short  prayert,  and  tepfcfdfed 
some  ejaculations  out  of  the  Psalms  J  then  embraced  the 
clergyman,  and  took  his  farewel. 

As  the  divine  was  gbfng  doWn"  from  the  cart,  he  had 
nearly  missed  the  steps,  which  the  doctor  observing,4 cfel fed 
to  him  in  a  cheerful  tone  of  voice,  spying,  *'  Take  cart  how 
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you  go ;  I  think  you  don't  know  this  tray  as  well  as  I  do ;" 
and  now,  giving  the  signal,  the  cart  drew  from  under  him. 

After  the  body  had  hung  twenty  minutes,  it  was  cut  down  $ 
the  heart  wap  taken  out,  and  burnt,  but  it  was  not  quartered: 

Qft  the  following  Sunday  the  remains  of  Dr.  Cameron 
were  interred  in  a  large  vault  in  tbfe  Savoy  chapel. 
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Executed  at  Edinburgh,  for  the  singularly  erne)  Mtfrder  of  bfa  Wife.    ? 

J.N  .the  account  given  of  this  man,  there  is  a  savage  ferocity 
wfai^h  has  not  before  come  under  our  notice:  for.  though 
we  read  in  Captain  Cook's  and  other  accounts  of  circum- 
navigators, of  their,  meeting  with  cannibals;  and  further, 
that  ,e*eu  civilized  men,  by  dire  dint  of  the  excruciating 
pajjpppf  hunger,  have  slain,  and,  with  horrible  compunction, 
^at  pne  of  their  companions,  to  support  life  in  the  rest \ 
yet,  where  shall  we  find,  except  in  this  instance,  a  savage  in 
the  land  of  civilization  and  of  plenty,  eat  human 'flesh? 
Th|is  said,,  it  no  longer  remains  astonishingly  horrible,  that 
such  a  bqute  could  force  his  wife  into  the  fire,  and  burn  her 
tp  death..     ,. 

Xhfo  atrocious  brute  in  human  form,  was  a  native  of 
Crawond,  a  small  town  pear  Edinburgh,  'where  he  received 
a  $cbqpl  education.  At  a  proper  age  he  was  placed  with  a 
bqtofrer.in  that  pity,  and,  when  his  apprenticeship  was  ex- 
pj^ed,  wqnt  tasea  in  a  man  of  war,  ana  continued  in  that 
station  four  years.  The  ship  being,  paid  ofiFJ  Brown  re- 
Mftn#d  tq  Edinburgh,  and  married  the  widow  of  a  Butcher, 
who  had  left  her  a  decent  fortune.  f 

Soon  after  this  marriage,  Prown  commenced  deafer  in 
cattle*  in  which  he  met  tvith  such  success,  tnat,  in  tlie  course 
of  a  few  years,  he  became  possessed  of  a  considerable  sum. 
Hipsucpest,  however,  did  not  inspire  bim  with  sentiments  of 
humanity.     His  temper  was  so  bad,  that  lie  was  shunned  by  - 
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All  serious  people  of  his  acquaintance  :  for  be  delighted  in 
fomenting*  quarrels  among  his  neighbours. 

Taking  to  a  habit  of  drinking,  he  seldom  came  borne 
sober,  at  night;  and,  his  wife  following  his  example,  he 
u$ed  frequently  to  *  beat  her  for  copying  his  own' crime. 
This  conduct  rendered  both  parties  obnoxious  to  their  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  the  following  story  of  Brown,  which  mar 
be  relied  on  as  a  fact,  wilL  incontestibly  evidence  the  un- 
feeling brutality  of  his  nature. 

About  a  week  after  the  execution  of,  Noi'man  Ross, 
already  mentioned,  for  murder,  Brown  had  been  drinking 
with  some  company  at  Leith,  till,  in  the  height  of  their 
jollity,  they  boasted  what  extravagant  actions  they  could 
perform*  Brown  swore  that  he  would  cut  off  a  piece  cf 
fle$b  from  the  leg  of  the  dead  man,  and  eat  it.  His  com. 
panioosy, drunk  as  they  were,  appeared  shocked  at  the  very 
idea  :  while  Brown,  to  prove  that  he  was  in  earnest,  pro- 
cured a  ladder,  which  he  carried  to  the  gibbet,  and,  catting 
off  a  piece  of  flesh  from  the  leg  of  the  deceased,'  brought 
it  back,  broiled,  and  ate  it/ 

This  circumstance  was  much  talked  of,  but  little  credit 
was  given  to  it  by  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  till  Brown's 
companions  gave  the  fullest  testimony  of  its  truth.  It  will 
be  now  proper  that  we  recite  the  particulars  of  tbe  shocking 
crime  for  which  this  ^offender  forfeited  his  life. 

After  having  been  drinking  at  an  ale-honse  in  the  Cannon- 
gate,*  he  went  home  about  eleven  at  nigbt,  in  a  high  degree 
of  intoxication.  His* wife  was  also  much  in  liquor;  but, 
though  equally  criminal  himself,  he  was  so  exasperated 
against,  her,  that  be  struck  her  so  violently,  tbat  she  fell 
from  her  chair.  The  noise  of  her  fall  alarmed  the  neigh- 
bours; but,  as  frequent  quarrels  had  happened  between 
them,  no  immediate  notice  was  taken  of  the  affair. 

In  about  fifteen  minutes,  the  wife  was  heard 'to  cry  out, 
"  Murder!  help!  fire!  the  rogue  is  murdering  me  !  help, 
for  Christ's  sake !"  The  .neighbours  now  apprehending  real 
danger,  knocked  at  the  door;  but  no  person  being  in  the 


*  The  Cauuongate  is  ope  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 
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bouse  but  Brown  and  his  wife,  no  admission  was  granted  ; 
and  tbe  woman  was  heard  to  groan  most  shockingly  .f 

A  person  looking  through  the  key~hole,  saw  Brown  hold- 
mo;  his  wife  to  the  fire  ;  on  wrtieb,  he  was  called  on  to  open 
the  door  ;  but  neglectpd-  to  do  so:  the  candle  being  extin- 
tinguished,  and  the  woman  still  continuing  her  cries,  the 
door  was  at  length  forced  open  ;  and,  when  the  neighbours 
went  in,  they  beheld  her  a  most  shocking  spectacle,  laying 
half  naked  before  the  (ire,  and  herflesh  in  part  broiled.  In 
the  interim,  Brown  had, got  into  bed,  pretended  fo toe  asleep, 
and,  when  spoken  to,  appeared  ignorant  of  the  transaction* 
The  woman,  though  so  dreadfully  burnt,  retained  her 
senses,  accused  her  husband  of  the  murder,  and  told  in  what 
manner  it  was,  perpetrated.  She  survived  till  the  following 
morning,  still  continuing  in  the  same  tale,  and  then  expired 
in  the  utmost  agony* 

Hereupon  the  mucderer  was  seized*  and,  being  lodged 
in  the  gaol  of  Edinburgh,  was  brought  to  trial,  and  capitally 
convicted.  N 

After  sentence,  he  was  allowed  six  weeks  to  prepare  him- 
self for  a  future  state,  agreeable  to  the  custom  in  Scotland. 

He  was   visited   by  several  divines  <  of  Edinburgh,  but 
steadily  persisted  in  tbe  denial  of  his  guilt,  affirming  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  bis  wile  being  burnt,  till  the  door  was  broke, 
open  by  the  the  neighbours. 

Among  others  who  visited  the:  criminal  was  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kinloch,  an  ancient  minister,  who*  urging  him  to  confess 
his  crime,  received  no  other  reply,  than  that*  "  if  he  was 
to  die  to-morrow,  lie  would  hare  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  to 
appear  decent  at  the  gallows."    Mr.  Kinloch  was  so  affected 


f  If  a  transaction  of  this  kind  had  happened  in  London,  the  door  would 
have  beenvbroken  open  in  an  instant,  and  the  offender  apprehended,  before 
he  could  have  completed  his  design. 

At  the  late  dreadful  ftrc  in  Comlait-streef ,  Hati over-street;  London,  where 
some  firemen  were  killed,  and  others  very  daagorausly  wounded,  the  popu- 
lace carried  the  latter  to  Mr.  Heavysides,  the  surgeon,  in  George-3treet,  very 
near  to  the  spot  of  the  calamity,  who  refused  to  admit  them;  whereupon 
lUey  broke  open,  tbe  door,  and  insisted  on  his  immediately  dressing  the 
wounded  men; 
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<4>pi)a^defelaf*tk>0 thai  4*9 .  $bed  Jear*  qver  the  untiappy 
»  eoiraef.  it. f  ..i  -     i. './*.    5*/ 

On  the  following., day  be^af:  attended  to  the  place  of 

^•xtcutiarrtyr  th*  Bey»  JDrtJfrowjDi,  buVto  the  last  h*  denied 

;«bitfHi£  l«ng*gti&y  rf  tttp  crjjpjt  four  .which  he  suffered. 

-*   Afterrereputiftn*.  bf^WfrJi^jag  J^^chains^  but  tie  body 

was  stolemft  oavllre  gibh^V  %*?4  l*Mtf?wft  WJP'.*  P00^  where 

*  b*ig  fipawi,  ^  w^.e^p^dl v^  tetoe.    In  ta  fisw'jlays, 

hjvwejrery  'itws*  *gaiii?  stfltep  ;f :a^0t  tjiougb  a'  reward  w« 

' 'AflftradfocHfc  ditotfjfoj^b  »a,«iu:bfdtflc;Qyeji*y  was 'made. 'v 
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Cxcc****]^  kiitf  4ft.  chfffet  tf*r  4*9 


"  «-'"*'*  '•*  !  ..-  ?  oj  hawiV 
pfeoe  prfcgrt  he  tomvritfed  im 

-:■,:-,,       ..-.,.,   Robbery.     *  '*    ' -M**r- 

TnW  wumt  w4s  A..trik«p^hABi% 
LondonfwWe-lie-hfjdi  tone  d^^^^d  oo^t^ja^f  ™tb 
apparent  credit;  ..until  his  goods  were  distrainee!  upon  Dy 
his  landlord,  foxjrfUXSv.  .Q^^^nj^a^inrentorj  thereof,  a 
pistol  was  found  in  a  drawer  of  ao^reauV^with  some  parti 
of  ;he»V  noM^^nd^veraJ  bills  of  exchange. 

The  Cirencester  n>ail,  having  borrT  rotoSd  lioiAt  two 
years'  *ago,'anT'lfodtigh  Ttittast6mnift**&&^h*d  been  in 
▼ajn  ^dyerlifedfofth^  discovery  of  the  thief,  a  suspicion 
arose,  under  the  arcuWtahceS'l^Vl^in  Witftirtkfr property 
by  him,  should  suffer  his  goods  to  be  seized.  They  were 
shewn:  to  a^.pj^ar'pf  the  Pos^office,  who  siwpecUWbt 
tiotts  1»  have:be#n  tafon  #ut  of^the  jnpilV  bu(  lesjt  fie  ftould 
prove  iriao^it^  ^ld.^he.qfiarg^.be,  ^Jrimpp^I  to bfm^  a 
wtrtto&msvw  Mss&iffhWWl  hiak Jt^forea  ma^utra^  (o 
answer  for  some  broils  in  which  he  had  lately  been  involved. 
There  be  Wen  ehar^^,  with*  robbing  .j^opi^  git w$£fi'hc 

When  upon  the  pointy  of  being  discharged,  <a  p*irso» 
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fajope  to  the  office  with  j*  silver  tankard,  which  had  been 
advertised  to  have  been  purchased  with  ©fl*  of  the  notes 
plundered  from  the  mail,  or  Mr.  Harding  in  the  Miacrios, 
and  found  concealed  in  Davis's  House*  ' 

^r,  /Harding  was  theb  sent  for,  who  swore  that  the 
prpopfr  purchased  it  6f  him.  flerfcopon  heirinfeased  that 
h&  kncja  the  person  who  had  robbed  the  mail,  and  who,  he 
•aid,  Men  lay  under  sentence  of  death  hi  Newgate     - 

.  T9  this  falsehood  he  was  answered,  that  .tfeetpesamJie 
described,  waif  sentenced'  only  to  transportation*  >ii|a>a 
which  be  turned  pale  and  was  agitated*  Me  was  tfcece* 
apoo  committed  to  prison,  and  a  warrant  of  detainer  lodged 
against  the  convicrwhonr  he  fcadaeeased. 

He  was  removed  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  to  Aylesbury, 
and  oo  the  12th  March,  1755,  there  brought  to  trial 

When  asked  in  the  usual  form,  whether  he  was  guilty, 
or  not  guilty,  to  the  charges  laid  in  the  indictment  ?  he  rat 
/qa^l  to  plead  till  hit  irons  were  taken  off.  This  the  court 
consented  to,  and  he  then  pleaded,  "Not  gaiky.)"  but 
after  a  trial  which  oeoupicd  five  hours,  he  was  convicted. 

On  the  third  of  April  following,  he  was  Executed  at 
derrardV  Cross,  m  Betkibghadsdfira,  the  piaoe  where  he 
Committed  the  robbery,  tnd'  there  hang  in  aktwv  ' 
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E  'should  have  supposed  tbaftbfese  pagtt  had  already 
disclosed  the  horrid  crime  of  Warder,  wader  every  hellish 
,  Impulse  of  the  mind ;  but,  here'wti'ffod  the  shedding  of 
innocent  blood  tarried  on  ftri'<A>brs6  of  systematic  (as  I 
niay  say)  wickedness,    "'•  *"■*»•.  .   i    . 

"  When  a  nation  hat  been  long  engaged  to  foreign  wan, 
and  then  suddeoly  concludes  a  peace,  what  proved  a  national 
17  ~  S¥ 
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happiness,  is  a  sftd  misfortune  to  thousands  of  biatfe  seMta? 
fcnd  seaman,  who  had  long  made 

"  Tli«  flinty  conrh  of  war    v 
.     \  .  .  •«  TJbtfr  thrianlm  «n  lied  of  down; 

■  Dismissed  frpm  the  *'  trade  of  war/'  w,Uh  n,o  ottbqr  rewW*l 
than* thefr  arrears  of  wages,  which  eyer.  is  quiokfy  djssU 
pated,  what  are  they  doP-r^Where  ^re  they  to.twrtj  tp 
frtoeurc*  an  honest  li  velihood  ?  If  ever  th$  bl^ssmgs,  of , peace 
and  reform  should  once  more  lie  grante^  to  t&i$  iropot cr- 
bftetfatrd  cdrropt  nation,  it  will  let  loose  a  far.  greater 
number  of  nrteri,  totally  unprovided  for,  that)  any.  fora»& 
war,  -and  hence,  as  "  hunger  will  break  thfougbston*; .«afi|*V 
wetfepricfcte  the  mischief  that  Will  ensue,  -  >   r  * 

The  jte&ce  of  the  year  114-9  produced  a,  greatly  increased 
ealettdaY  io  each  douhty-gaol  in  the  kingdom;  and  to  pre- 
vent  the  great  Fn  crease  of  robbers,  government  deemed  it 
expedient  to  offer*  additional  rewards  for  apprehending  tfcjOic^ 
who,  in  certain  ctaes*  had  been  guHty  of  violation  of. the 
law. 

It  will  hardly  be  credited,  that  *o  diabolical  a  conspiracy 
ceuld  be  engendered  iri  the  mind  of  man,  as  tbatof  ei^ticssg 
innocent  ybuths  to  commit  a  robbery ,  and  thenapprehendiog 
them,  for  the  sake  of  that  reward,  thus  making  a  very  trade 
of  human  blood.  IJut  yet,  this  d^oabl^^lot  w,^s  lopg 
successfully  carried  on.  and  many  an  innocent  rpao  fell  a 
victim  to  the  pretended  violated  laws  of  the  cqyntiy^  *, 

It  will,  by  some,  from  the  above  comments  on. the. effects 
of  a  peace;  be  nattfrfclty  fcdnjectured,  that  the  qbnspijcatpcs 
were1  discharged  soldiets  or  sailors.  No,  thank  <*?&  the 
worit  offence  xve  have  to  charge  them  with,  and  those,  pq-- 
haps  committed  through  the  calls  of  distress,  fall  infisjjeJj 
short  of  th^  meri'*  crimes,  in  the  hafdhejaft  of  TH»T- 
TAtias  done,  could  such  a  deed  be  planned*  afwl  by,  nape 
lass  caHotrs  td  humanity,  cofcld  such  a  murdecatsAchep&to 
am*ss'  money,  be  camec}  W*td  executiop.  ./<;,.. 

The  head,  or  captain,  as  they  dignified  km*  fr*S|JBeajrj 
a  rttnner,  or,  as  commonly  denominated,  si  "  Thief-taker ,n 
who1  lived  at  the  bottom  of  what  w*s  then  called.  George 
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yasd*  at  the  fcottom  of  Hattonr Garden,  and  Blep  was  bis 
servant. 

M'Darjniel  bad  kept  a  public-house  iff  Holborn ;  Egan,  a 
shoemaker,  in  Drury*Jaoe;  and  Salmon,  a  teather~breeches~ 
maker,  in  DrutyUane.  ■  »     - 

These  Vjffain*,'  horrid  to  relate,  conspired  together,,  jo* 
coetitfng  innocent'  people  of  crimes'  which  took.  away.Ufe^. 
for  the  rewaftl  so  offered.  Varicw*  were  the  diabolical > 
pirn*  they  H aid  for  this  purpose.  :i 

At  ane  time,  they  enticed  two  victims  tp  join .  tl*era  in  > 
cottaMttiifg  a*  high- way  robbery ,  Upon  J>ne  of  theic  own, 
gang,  a  third  was*  to  purchase  the  stolen  goods  4  Wd  thsi 
other^a^ to  apprehend  the  intended  victims,  perautting  his. 
accomplice,  wno  had  been  copcenipd  in,  the  jobbery,  to. 
eseape,  and  their  to  join  tbe  party  robbed  aad.^rifc  i#ceirefc> 
in  thte  prosecution.  But  if,  through  the  information, .of  the» 
other  two,  the  thief-taker,  who  proposed  and  assisted  in  tbe, 
robbeVyi  was  apprehen^d,  then,  in  order  to  preserve  hun>1 
the-prosecuti6ii  was  ctoi  supported. 

These  villains  exhibited  an  aeoasatjopof  .robtaary  ftgaiwt 
twri  ytning  me^,  named  Newman  ati<)  March*  AJpou  their* 
trkrf,  they  related  the   manner  in  which  they  }» ad   been, 
sedated  ;  but  the  evidence  of  the  thief- takers  wa&aa  strong,  > 
tbafc-they  weife'COinvicted  arid  suffered  deaths 

A  poof  man  \ named  Tyler,  was  met  by  one  of  Jibe  j  gang, 
wfcd  $atd  he  would  maife  him  a  pses^pt  of  a  horsey  far*  which 
he  had  nb  further  occasion.     The  unfprtpnate  maw  jajfutty  • 
received  the  horse  frniu  his  appareQt|y*g^rQii*bejttfa£tar  J 
by  Whbm  M  Was  advised  to  take  the:  beast  toa*i  jfiiMo. 
SnrfWhfifeld,  there  to  be  taken  care  of  till  besbouJdd&terinuiBr 
iirwlfct^arrner  to  dispose  of,  him.    fysfore  ha^ooli^  rea^h 
Sfti'tMfeld;  he  was  seized  "by  £gan,  who  tq>ok  birp,hcfoj/e  the  . 
sitting  alderman ;  and  it  being  sworn  that  he  bad  stolen  the* 
hot'sto;  Me  wis  committed  to  Newgate, ,aud  soor^.aflejrifrar^s 
hanged,     fn  the  year  1753,  tKey  charged  an  innocent;  oum, 
named  Woodiaod,  with  felony ;. and  Be  was£0^mittedrand 
sentenced  to  suffer  death :   but  he  was  90  fortunate  as  to 
receiv*  a  pardon,  on  condition  of  transportation^    The 
vittaiiii,  ftowever,  claimed,  and  actually  received  the  reward, 
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in  consequence  of  their  baring  pfoemfcaf<>ifirt  tb  *•»-. 

vifction.  «.•■;'•:;  -o  .*•».• 

Joshed  Kidder*;  whom  we^haU  bei^ifN^  *^t^f  »«^I Ae 
D«it  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  abominaMe  iflttiiet*  vftr 
would  be  tedious  to  rtecbunt  the  partfetffote^briiiigtiBifa 
»an^pc^ewTioitilfet^dtd*ttth  thfWg^tlwiMib^cridbpQo 
of  these  atrocioin  vlHalrrt)  ft^'eeptcfcty  *aei«di*'SB*mti 
cases  bear  much  simiferiey  lb  cacbic*b«ri  W^ahallww 
proceed  to  a  narfativ-e  of  the>  fcct'**  wtteh /fti*y  iraver 

CODVIGted.  •    .  ^>\-;:>»       w|    WjrfiJ    .•'>  .Jit      o^ii    m;?':^ 

The  mtmty  obtfemed  bythfc'c^ttc^ 
nearly  expended,  thtey^eniploy ed^dMMbdhrtr  in>ixmtm&w 
new  stbeintis  of  fitfatajr  for  ttwnming *bt»^  finales.-'  In 
was  determined  to  e^t^aaw^Miaid  Bieey  a*  fellow  «f> 
duMdoried  principle  who  had*  for  tfftttitftra*  actcdaaanr 
assistant  to  Berry,  ift  tettodtag'in'fb*  field*  eboat  kfiaftoiv 
tfft  r*  cottld  d±^'twd  idle  boy* *>  cpirte^ruajoibAiai.in 
a  rabbity.  •;''•:«•  -m*i  « !;.-'»  \'i  .'■ ;  '-.>.••  s  .*/  •  i?  o;  <  * 
'  ThfeyaH  held  a  nteetiftg  fr  an  arboar  belaafJag^o  * 
pablhr-hbtto^  rteri£n  of  Sir  John  OldetUtkv  i»tb» neigh- 
bourhood of  IsKogfcbn,  where*  tbay  eppbin  ted  >theh  tune  ;fer 
committing  the  f obbety,  Aid  that *t  shouW  Imi  near  Deptfard, 
oo  account  of  the'irttertnfciBts  W  Gmetowtcfr<b*nn#«d*cN 
tised  twenty  portad*  fo*  the  fcpptebdndfagaiiy  hnghwarynUa 
or  fttotpWd,  VadditioOtotbet^^  partacteaL 

Tbeir  wtiiked  plari  beib£  fettled*  tht>y  tepatateji ;  fay  kit 
they  shoufd  fa SdspfcfetaA  bfi  homing  an  improper  i*ramt« 
poridence,  thnfejr  (*erc*  £*i*ie*lnrtjr  Ottrfcfoi  tibt » to  <be>seon 
togethetv  wftere  ttert  >w«  ti  probafttftty  of  their >pepoiis 
being  known.  '  :'i         '•     »  ;  1  •-•  '•*-   *  'j  ?ji  mo. ••:..« 

The  'tim'-fdr  bohftngf  tbe  fe^bea  being  arriYett^ MnaObx, 
baying  a  warrant  for  tfpprebetiding  Bbrry  *  getaon ;  Mf  Btrik^ 
and  Lgan,  Web t  to  Ttfaidatone;  having  filee  h*  oustody^Afn 
Cox  »aited  till  the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  butibed'Do 
sooner  heard  the  Fofeirrin  of  the  jury  pronouhos  the,  pri- 
soners guiky',  than  be  caused  the  ft»w  iriiqoitons  afccdnipfioea 
to  be!  taien' tnto  eestbdy .  They  «bstinaftetf  pesftisted  » 
declkring'theimefves  inrib^ertt;  and  fcveu  when  CDofrmlted 
>\i;b  filee,  dtiued  baring  the  least  toowtedgwoTbfa^but, 
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o»<4be  foU»*i%tdftp*  tbey  jftteisaUr  vtqiesfai.  taJje.  ad^ 
nutted  evidences  for  tbeicrcwro ;  m  this;  neither  of  thetp. was 
iiMfead,r*J>era*id«rtft^  suflfciw^Cor 

their  MOtfirttom     <<£  .  ^  -     ;.  r*  ;  f.:  *    .♦  ;  ::. ..  »     .   ,..  .  i 

'  SEhmyimiml  rempwoi  to  U*>idoariB,o*der  for  triaJr**  fc»ng. 
aeowfams  *fefoi*t ttonfa**  Tfe^je*^  w^re  wMbte.  tader. 
terminer  whether  +te  gri^efogaye^ ithuUbg  description  «£ 
thcstaftjNe*ftMith»farf;fiftb  of  Ptolifr  ai#44*iyr  ottfaM^'aM 
fomth  efiWiUattt  *od  Mug^'md'.  tiimtit*  T^i^d,  the, 
ease  to  the  decision  of  tbe  twelve  judges*    •  •  .        ^   ,.  .*  -  ; 

'  %*  spfedal  vferd^tafeg* MuRbt  fa* ^fw'u^jbrfcro&c. 
j«dgm»ia^tkejhda«£  Si^ifeaht;^it>i)r  cpuecil  yrias  .Wed  *ou 
bith  J»d«Brftndri^rwasH»«»fl>poaiy  djttera»ined  that  offcne^s 
<jbavgi*tsgaitMmH«<rpr>^^  vitjiip  Uxe; 

meattinprf  tfoatattnito  etot^  wetHieiwJ  -tut  ordexs  irons 
gi*enr<fb*  is^tiagttifewiifo*  a^oaspptcyv  ^  - 
^  A*mdiett<tot  being  ftsod  egeiiiMtjipa*,  they  .were  ^am 
pot  to  the  bar  at  tke-Old  Bailey,  and  the^vkiences  exhibited. 
j^astosbemnort  t^rf^mdr^^  bei«^  jpg^t  elated^  ther 
July  pronounced;  tintm  gailty*  •  wvi  tbey< nece  sentenced  to 
be*pw«i*ctf  itt*be  following'  warmer:  Bferrj  antf-  M'Oaniel 
V»«*faiii<(in  tbe  t&\&tyiit>t**.4&  ih^e^  of»Hattoe-ginkn  in 
HoMlnrty  atid;Oftea*Mhe>ettJ  ^Jtmgffttn^t  in  Cbeapajdp  ; 
8abooD/;attd:  Kga<»>40>r<>w4  (WSJE  i%^*gtt4die  of  West- 
fftMthfieki*.  aod:ibo  second  u^ae-at  ^  .ftid  of  Fetter- fane, 
to-  Fleefrstteea;  *ftd  *U<to  WifB^nap^J  ^'ftewgafe.  f or  the 
•fmsc.  ofi  sertmvewf ;  and  J*p<m  tfcft  $*? iratujo  ef  that  ti^p 
ne^^a^e>diad»^d  witlvH^fi^^ji)^  sjtfeypa)  to  bebpundii) 
tbecpaf  akierof .  a  fbiHmfKi  pqprtfj* /ea^&for^ei.r  good  be- 

hariour  for  the  seven  following  years. .'...;.      *  '" 

. v'JHfcnli tN*£tb*  i«76P,;M,Jpr3Sc4.fttiji Ekfry  wpreW pn-ttto 
|Mllorii*M  the  eftd  of ;;  ^fettOD^gaxdei)^ .and  #ere  S9  severely 
rrWttedby  the  jK)pwlaoe,  that*  t^ir  Jives  we^e  supped  t?  bet 

<<£gah  aod  Saloon,'  were  taHftn  fo  Gjmftbfieid  op  Mqoday 
e%htbjof  tbo  setpe  wxitfci,  ajpjdpt  a  fitfprisi^gcqncpurse 
of  t>ecfie,  wbo-aosowcr  saw  the  offenders  exposed  on  the 
^aUhnryy  than  they  peHed  theoi  ,wifj>,  stones, J> rick- bats,  po- 
tat^iiUa4<l*^*jid  q*%aod  c^W ftiflgs.    f tie  qoostaUjes 
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tiow  interposed )  bpt  being soon  oyerpmmdy  that 
were  left  wholly  to  the  jpcjipj  of  a*  earagadaaaiii  i:  *Tb& 
blows  they  recced  occasioned  tbotr  Jte*4*E0a*dli  to  i&b 
enormous  size  ;  and  by .  people  hangipgio  the  starts  xrf  Jtbeifi 
doaths  they  were  nearly  straOgkd.  ;  T^h^hi^lMfcQiw^te 
pillory  about  Wf  an.  lyw;,  ,  wheiM-rptptortAiuog  Egam  <» 
the  head,  he  iinrnedifctely  expired,  , .         .  *.  •>  -r  v  j 

Thjt  man's  fats,  hqwew  illegally ,  h*  iBftt  deal*** will' 
cause  but  little  sorrow ,;  yet^Uwir*g  A.r*4erwiwte«  ©»!«*■* 
we  would  not ,  evenjwch  a  wretch  aftljgajrtstoe  p*ttttbiwtofci 
inflicted  pn,  except  through %k* *?M0n<$ V$ ^ QttlKe^ !^n  :- 

The  sheriffs,  fea/fnyj  t^t  ftb^j^lh^tMfrfifort  b*ag«» 
exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  an  enraged  pfttpift:  Mw(Vc«oaMt 
thare  tjie  fate  of  their  compaawi^  MH4#K>*4fo>*e*P»*d*r 
of  the  sentence  of  pillory  >  was .  an  tl^  a^jciHM>t,reflp^mda;. 
but  the  length  of  theicaeot«»c«  pfiwptyfmm&ttvlAifxk*** 
the  great  amount  pf  the  sureties  fpr ;  $ w  gftod^tmraar 
after  the  expiration  theiwf^  might  ha^, been  confi<k*»ft 
tantamount  to.  .whjswmip^^ 
such  mischievous,  hard^hiearie^.aod  i|prf(q»lmfr  firkian  it  tt : 

They  however,  soon  di^d  in  J#ev¥gftHr(U>u#  wMfcfc  tl» 
world  of  the  bqlk  of  this  Wrxi&f g*Pg? ;    ,    .  v      *  >.  \  ■  * - 1 

Execut^d'at  Tybura, September  *>,  i?^t  for^c W»r4er.pt>W  yj^3t 

.    •   '     ■>'  >  *         ""'<   "        '" 

W  ILLlAl^  CAtWtcbtT  was  about  forty  jew^of.a^ 
and  had  been  a  livery  servant  from  a  youths  though,; 
parents,  who  were  substantial  people,  would  fai^  h^yc  ' 
him  learn  a  trade.  ,  -•*.  tic 

When  he  wis  about  twenty  years  old,  he  married  BpjfxH^r 
Tamryrt,  a  woman  near  forty  years  of  age,  with  whpQ>)g| 
had  lived  feHow  servant;  and  soon  after  he  set  ber  up  iijj.a, 
little  haberdasher'*  shop,  in  Boswell-court.     This,  styqj^^a,; 
kept  near  ten  years,  and  Cannicott  bcjng,tben  ser^t to^lfer 
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lite  Admif*t' Mutthews,  took  Ji  house  for  her  in  East- street, 
and  furnished  it »  be  let  out  into  lodgings. 

Till  about  three  yfeatisago-»  he  sky*,  they  lived  peaceably, 
if  not  hftpptty,  tog^her;  but  it  then  happened,  that  in  his 
absea«>  **d  wubftat  his  knowledge^  she  sold  two  suits  of 
his  best  ^clotths',  ttotigh'ahe  had  bo  reasonable  pretence  or 
provocation;  for  he  constantly  gkve  her  all  his  money,  and  she 
received,  withtnttany  feccoum,  the*  profits  that  arose  from 
tliehoua©,.  Canftiebtt  wis  ttaturafly  passionate,  and  coming 
in  hawse  <w$  deyto^fkrtr  on  a  suit  of  these  cloaths upon -a 
particular  l6ced?b>n,  f*e*  was  so  exasperated  to  find  they  had 
been  :«oW  by  Ms 'wife,  that  he  swore  be  would  never  come 
home  to  b*r  any  more; 

Ittt^dbaWe^  tfctftthis  incident  only  gave  colour  to  break 
a  ctmtieetfefft  whieh  he  hkd  rfo  inclination  to  continue ;  for 
he  Jcfcpfc  the  resolution  which  he  had  declared  in  bis  passion, 
after  that  fraction  had  subsided  ;  and  when  he  was  next  out 
of  p**ie,iwhi(5hJ|ittppeTted  soon  afterwards,  he  took  himself  a 
lodging  in  a  «Hfctaht  part  of  the  town,  instead  of  going  home 
to  hiawife^  though  he  still  continued  to  give  her  ins  money. 

In  this  new  neighbourhood  he  was  of  course  considered 
as  a  single  nan  ;  a  mistake  that  be  was  rather  desirous  to 
countenance  than  correct,  because  be  knew  that  as  a  single 
man  be  was  more  Itfcefyto  gerttftd  place  than  as  married ; 
and  indeed  he  was  soon  aftet  hired  to  *  gentleman  in 
Cavendish-square,  Who  declared  that  lie  would  not  hire  a 
married  man  ;  so  tbat  be  was  from  tfeatttme  under  a  kind  of 
necessity  to  deny  that  he  bad  a  wife*  After  the  first  deviation 
from  troth  a  man  is  almost  necessarily,  though  insensibly, 
led  to  deviate  farther  and  farther  from  the  strait . path  *t 
every  step.  As  the' women  were  less  upon  their  guard 
against  -him,  he  was  encouraged  to  indulge  himself  in. the  . 
pleasure  of  sudh  addresses  as  would  net  otherwise.  h*«e  been 
permitted;  and  thus  engagements  are  often  brpugbt  on 
which  were  never  formally  designed,  and  connections  are 
gradually  strengthened  merely  because  the  difficulty  of  break* 
iog then!  gradually  increases.  Among  Canoicottfs  feUov-aer. 
vaofcs  tbbre  was  a  young  woman  that  waited  epon  his  master'* 
daughter,  to  whom  be  found  *  sacset  pleasure  in  rocom* 
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.meudiiig  hiuueif.by  many  tittle  acts  of  kiodftftss,  wMiwbiefa 
he  saw  the  was  pleased,  and  which  bo  therefore  repeated 
with  greater  assiduity  and  delight,  though  be  declares  be  had 
then  no- design  to  seduce  iter,  either  as  a  mistress  or  a  wife; 
jet  his  regard  for  her  grew  every  day  more  tender  at  be 
became  more  acquainted  with  her.  He  loved  bar,  ha  says, 
not  only  for  her  person  but  for  her  mind,  which  me  con* 
tinoally  improved  by  the  free  conversation  of  her  amiable 
lady.  Still,  however,  he  avoided  every  thing  that  had  a 
direct  tendency  to  make  bun  he  regarded  as  a  low;  but 
here  happened  two  incidents,  which  joining  with  his  incli- 
nations, and  tbe  facility  with  which  he  saw  it  might  be 
gratified,  overbore  all  his  resolutions*  As  love  is  always 
vigilant  and  suspicious,  he  discovered. that  bit  master  had  a 
design  upon  her  virtue,  and  that  at  tbe  same  time  she  was 
addressed  by  a  young  man,  who  would  have  married  fear, 
and  whom  he  thought  she  would  consent  to  merry,  if  he  did 
not  profit  of  the  influence  be  had  over  her  by  soliciting  her 
for  himself.  In  this  situation  be  determined  to  gain  her  if  it 
.was  possible,  let  the  consequence  be  what  it  would. .  .From 
this  time  his  courtship  commenced,  and  the  girl  sincerely 
believing  he  had  no  other  connection,  consented  to  have  him. 
When  this  was  agreed  he  resolved  to  leave  bis  place,  because 
the  girl  would  net  consent  to  conceal  her  marriage  from  her 
lady,  nor  would  her  lady  part  with  her  upon  that  Account, 
and  because  his  master  would  notwithstanding  think  it  a 
sufficient  reason  to  part  with  him.  In  pursuance  of  this 
scheme  he  hired  himself  to  the  Earl  of  Dandy,  and  osj  tbe 
.third  of  June  1754,  be  married  his  new  wife  at  Harjrtmne 
chapel. 

He  went  into  Lord  Dandy's  place  the  same  day,  and  Us 
wife  continued  in  bar's  a  twelvemonth  after  they  were 
.married,  and  might  have  continued  there  till  now,  if  her 
master  had  not  pursued  bis  design  with  m6re  iptpertotitty 
than  before,  notwithstanding  tbe  declaration  of  her  marriage* 
which,  upon  tbataccount,  as  well  as  others,  she  bad  deter* 
mined  to  make  as  soon  as  it  should  have  taken  place.  As 
ithese  solicitations  made  her  very  uneasy,  she  compHioed  of 
-them  to  her  husband,  and  he  advised  her  to  give. 
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Stay  ij&raediately  followed1  bis  counsel,  but  staid  five  months 
longer  lo  oblige  beijjpdy,  who  was  very  desirous  she  should 
,  go  tWttk  her  to  Bath.,  When  they  came  backhand  her 
maetgr  found  that  *h?  was  determined  to  go,  and  that 
another  maid,  had  been  engaged  in  her  stqad,  he  was  so  en- 
raged/fit his  disappointment,  th^tt  he  would  scarce  suffer  her 
to  *tay,rJ&gj£^pot!gh  in  .the  house  to  put  Her  cloaths  together. 
Wite(Vsb£<wfes,coeae  a\vay,Canuicott  hired  a  lodging  for  her 
a&/f»feaghtm  asbe  cou4d,  that  hie  might  spend  every  leisure 
nfiquteto  her,cpnipaay,;  and.be  perceived,  he  say?,  with 
tirapoaAabta  pl^a^ej  an,  excessive,  fondness  in  her  which 
ki*fferftt#d.,hU4own,  ;  <and„he  believes  it  is  impossible  for  any 
tatei4>$tsQjMrto  be  mare  happy  in  $ach  other  than  they  were, 
eai^pfv^h^,!  bis?.fpqrsv anticipated  her  discovery  of  his 
f*r  mar  *#*jr  r4«>ge,     ,  ,?.  '   ,       ., 

•     TJhj*  s^ent  *q  much  dreaded,  and  so  carefully  guarded 
•Agftrhtt,,*)  ,*  short  time  put  an  end  to  their  felicity!  and 

*  rtsgtottbj*  wife,  .whQ  was  deserted,  yet  more  wretched  than 
hefpni.f ,  Sueb  is.th^  constat  and  the  known  effect  df  that 

<*^iop*  xnal*gnit,y)f  which  is  still  curious  to  discover,  and 
rewtattt  .*o  publish,  breaches  of  the  matrimonial  contract; 
y«|tfit  jastil)  suffered  fey  a,  common  confederacy  in  the  guilt, 
Aq.  escape,  not  oaly  jan^amy  but  Qensure,  under  the  mask  of 
ifitggrity^nd  frieu4fbip,.t . 

Qo*  tf  Ofbson,  *  coachman  in  Lord. Darnly's .family,  knew 

*  CadnMSOtt  when  he  .lived  in  another  jplace,  and  knew  also 
,hjs  fk$  jwifo* ,  It  jbappeped,  that  the  wife  of  this  Hooson  had 

>,beflpilH*<- acquainted  with  some  person  \i\  the  house  where 
.dfcfttfpUjJbad  tal^en  a  lodging  for  his  a^e^opd  wife,  and  thus 
discovered  the  secret.     His  second  wife,  however, .  she  did 

;  iKteiJrao*!  where  to  find,   for  ?ha  bad  ^removed   into  the 

*  vQ9tin$fy  *wbeoCanmcott  went  put  pf  town  with  his  Lord,  and 
vw^$  get  yet  returned  ;  but  wpr.d  wa$  immediately  s6nt  to 
vbi$;wife*  and  she  took  evety  opportunity  to  haunt  and  re* 

p**wQh  her  husband  with  bi»  new  connection.  Thte,*  fie  says, 

>*uia{to  him  extremely  wretched*-  not*  only  because*  it  was 

:  irks^fftp  vn  itself,  bu,t  because  it  kept  him  in  continual  dread 

and  solicitude,  lest  they  should  find  out  his  favourite,  and 

<  roter/upt  her  peace,  as  they  had  interrupted  his.     As  his 

18  3  2*'' 
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As  soon  as  he  saw  she  was  dead,  his  passion  subsided  in  a 
moment,  and  he  was  so  struck  with  the  horror  of  what  he 
bad  done,  that  he  fell  down  in  a  swoon,  though  he  cannot 
tell  how  long  he  continued  in  it ;  when  he  came  to  himself 
he  began  to  think  how  he  might  conceal  the  fact ;  he 
stripped  her,  and  scattered  her  cl oaths,  which  he  cat  to 
pieces,  in  different  places  as  be  went  along. 

About  ten  o'clock  he  got  home  extremely  wet,  and  im- 
mediately retiring  to  the  place  where  be  cleaned  his  glasses, 
be  washed  the  blood  from  the  ruffles  and  sleeves  of  his  shirt, 
and  putting  it  into  the  foul  cloaths  bag,  went  to  bed.  The 
next  morning,  bis  lordship  being  out  of  town,  be  went  out 
and  bought  a  new  pair  of  scissars,  having  left' the  others  in 
the  field  near  the  body,  and  he  sold  the  ring  and  Buckles, 
which  he  brought  away  ;  he  did  not  return  home  till  nigbt, 
and  was  then  told  by  his  fellow  servants,  that  Justice 
Fielding  bad  sent  for  him  upon  a  suspicion  of  murder,  and 
advised,  if  he  was  guilty,  not  to  come  in  ;  but  he  insisted 
upon  his  innocence,  and  when  Mr.  Welch  came  soon  after, 
be  was  denied.  Next  morning,  however,  he  went  with  the 
Butler,  to  Mr.  Barnes,  the  high  constable*  in  order,  as  he 
said,  to  clear  tiimsclf. 

He  was  examined  by  tbe  justices,  and  though  many  cir- 
cumstances appeared  against  him,  yet  tbe  first  day  he 
confessed  nothing  ;  but  the  next  day,  finding  that  they  bad 
found  out  fats  second  wife,  and  confined  her  upon  suspicion 
that  she  had  been  accessary  to  the  fact,  he  immediately 
accused  himself,  that  she  might  be  discharged  ;  and  having 
fully  disclosed  the  whole  affair,  he.  pleaded  guilty  at  bis  trial, 
atnd  died  with  great  penitence  and  resignation. 

THEODORE  GARDELLE, 


Executed  in  tbe  Hay-market,  April  4,  1761,  for  murder. 


T. 


HIS  was  a  murder  which  also  considerably  engaged  the 
public  mind.    Though  in  the  commission  of  the  act  itself, 
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there  may  be  some  extenuation  afforded  to  the  unhappy 
man ;  yet  the  means  he  took  to  conceal  it,  are  ^attended 
with  circumstances  horrible  to  relate.  We  have  to  lament 
that  the  woman  might  not  have  met  her  death  at  bis  bands, 
had  she  allotted  some  discretion  to  tbe  limits  of  her  tongue 
—a  weapon,  we  may  call  it,  often  goading  a  man  to  phrenzy 
of  the  mind,  ending  in  horror.  How  earnestly  would  we 
entreat  the1  weaker  vessel,  not  to  run  rashly  upon  the 
stronger ;  or,  in  other  words,  we  would  pray  of  females,  to 
let  their  tongues  move  in  unison  with  the  comfort  which,  by . 
nature,  they  were  formed  to  accord  to  man. 

Theodore  Gardelle  was  a  foreigner,  a  man  of  education 
and  talents  in  his  profession,  the  fine  art  of  painting.  That 
he  was  not  a  man  of  a  bad  disposition,  or  given  to  irregu- 
larities, appears  from  Mrs.  King's  receiving  him  back  as  an 
inmate,  after  he  bad  once  quitted  her  lodgings. 

He  was  born  at  Geneva,  a  city  which  is  famed  for  giving 
birth  to  great  men,  in  both  the  arts  and  sciences.  He  chose 
the  miniature  style  of  painting,  and  having  acquired  its  first 
rudiments,  went  to  Paris,  where  he  made  great  proficiency 
in  the  art.  He  then  returned  to  his  native  place,  and  prac- 
tised his  profession  for  some  years,  with  credit  and  emolu- 
ment ;  but,  it  appears,  unhappy  io  his  domestic  concern*, 
he  repaired  to  London,  and  took  lodgings  at  Mrs.  King's,  it 
Leicester-Fields,  in  the  year  1760. 

Sometime  afterwards,  for  the  benefit  of  pufrer  air,  he 
removed  to  Knightsbridge,  but  finding  that  place  too  far 
from  his  business,  he  returned  to  hia  former  residence, 
where  he  was  pursuing  his  business  until  the  fatal  cause 
arose,  which  brought  him  to  an  ignominious  death. 

Tbe  particulars  of  this  shocking  transaction,  we  have 
collected,  partly  from  evidence  adduced  on  hit  trial*  and 
partly  from  the  repentant  confession  of  tbe  malefactor.     . 

On  Thursday  the  19th  of  February,  1761,  in  tbe  morning, 
the  maid  got  up  about  seven  o'clock  and  opefted  the  fore 
parlour  windows.  '  There  is  a  fore  parloor  and  a  back 
parlour,  both  have  a  door  into  the  passage  from  the  street 
door,  and  there  is  also  a  door  that  goes  out  of  one  into  thti 
other :  the  back  parlour  was  Mrs.  King's  bed-chamber,  aad 
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the  door  which  entered  it  from  the  passage  was  secured 
on  the  inside  by  a  drop  bolt,  and  Could  not  be  opened  on 
the  outside  when  locked,  though  the  drop-bolt  was  not 
down,  because  on  the  outside  there  was  no  key-hole.  The 
door  into  the  fore  parlour  was  also  secured  on  the  inside  by 
Mrs,  King  when  she  went  to  bed,  and  the  door  of  the  fore 
parlour  into  the  passage  was  left  open  ;  when  the  maid  had 
entered  the  fore  parlour  by  this  door,  and  opened  the  win- 
dows,  she  went  to  the  passage  door  of  the  back  parlour 
where  Mrs.  King  was  in  bed,  and  knocked,  in  order  to  get 
the  key  of  the  street-door,  which  Mrs.  King  took  at  night 
into  her  room.'  Mrs.  King  drew  the  bolt,  and  the  maid 
went  in  ;  she  took  the  key  of  the  street-door  which  she  saw 
lie  upon  the  table  by  a  looking-glass;  her  mistress  then 
shut  the  passage  door  and  dropped  the  bolt,  and  ordered 
the  maid  to  open  the  door  that  communicated  with  the  fore 
parlour,  which  she  did,  and  went  out ;  she  then  kindled  the 
fire  in  the  fore  parlour  that  it  might  be  ready  when  her 
mistress  arose,  and  about  eight  o'clock  went  up  into  Gar* 
delle's  room,  where  she  found  him  in  a  red  and  green  nigbt 
gown  at  work.  He  gave  her  two  letters,  a  snuff-box,  and  a 
guinea,  and  desired  her  to  deliver  the  letters,  one  of 
which  was  directed  to  one  Mozier  in  the  Hay-market,  and 
the  other  to  a  person  who  kept  a  snuff-shop  at  the  next  door, 
and  to  bring  him  from  thence  a  penny-worth  of  snuff. 

The  girl  took  the  messages,  and  went  again  to  her  mis- 
tress, telling  her  what  Gardelle  had  desired  her  to  do,  to 
which  her  mistress  replied,  "  Nanny,  you  can't  go,  for  here 
is  nobody  to  answer  at  the  street  door ;"  the  girl  being 
willing  to  oblige  Gardelle,  or  being  for  some  reason  de- 
sirous to  go  out,  answered,  "  that  Mr.  Gardelle  would  come 
down  and  sit  in  the  parlour  till  she  came  back."  She  then 
went  again  to  Gardelle,  and  told  him  what  objection  her 
mistress  had  made,  and  what  she  bad  said  to  remove  it. 
Gardelle  then  said  he  would  come  down,  as  he  bad  pro- 
posed, and  he  did  come-down  accordingly. 

The  girl  immediately  went  on  bis  errand,  and  left  him  in 
the  parlour,  shutting  the  street  door  after  her,  and  taking 
the  key  to  let  herself  in  when  she  came  back. 
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Immediately  after  the  girl  was  gone1  out,  Mrs.  King, 
bearing  the  tread  of  somebody  in  the  parlour,  called  out, 
"  Who  is  there  ?"  and  at  the  same  time  opened  her  chamber 
door.  Gardelle  was  at  a  table,  very  near  the  door,  having 
just  then  taken  up  a  book  that  lay  upon  it,  which  happened 
to  be  a  French  grammar  ;  he  bad  some  time  before  drawn 
Mrs.  King's  picture,  which  she  wanted  to  have  made  very 
handsome,  and  had  teazed  him  so  much  about  it,  that  the 
effect  was  just  contrary.  It  happened  unfortunately  that 
the  first  thing  she  said  to  him,  when  she  saw  it  was  he  whom 
she  had  heard  walking  about  in  the  room,  was  something 
reproachful  about  this  picture :  Gardelle  Was  provoked  at 
the  insult;  and,  as  he  spoke  English  very  imperfectly,  he, 
for  want  of  a  less  improper  expression,  told  her,  with  some 
warmth,  "  That  she  was  an  impertinent  woman."  This 
threw  her  into  a  transport  of  rage,  and  she  gave  him  a 
violent  blow  with  her  fist  on  the  breast,  so  violent,  that  he 
says  he  could  not  have  thought  such  a  blow  could  have  been 
given  by  a  woman  ;  as  soon  as  the  blow  was  struck,  she 
drew  a  little  back,  and  at  the  same  instant,  he  says,  he  laid 
his  hand  on  her  shoulder  and  pushed  her  from  him,  rather  in 
contempt  than  anger,  or  with  a  design  to  hurt  her ;  but  her 
foot  happening  to  catch  in  the  floor-cloth,  she  fell  back- 
wards, and  her  head  came  with  great  force  against  the 
corner  of  the  bedstead ;  the  blood  immediately  gushed  from 
her  mouth,  not  in  a  continued  stream,  but  as  if  by  different 
strokes  of  a  pump ;  he  instantly  ran  to  her  and  stooped  to 
raise  her,  expressing:  his  concern  at  the  accident ;  but  she 
pushed  him  away,  and  threatened,  though  in  a  feeble  and 
interrupted  voice,  to  punish  him  for  what  he  had  done; 
he  was,  he  says,  terrified  exceedingly  at  the  thought  of  being 
condemned  for  a  criminal  act  upon  her  accusation,  and 
again  attempted  to  assist  her  by  raising  her  up,  as  the  blood 
still  gushed  from  her  mouth  in  great  quantities;  but  she  still 
exerted  all  her  strength  to  keep  Mm  off,  and  still  cried  out, 
mixing  threats  with  her  screams ;  be  then  seized  an  ivory 
comb  with  a  sharp  taper  point  continued  from  the  back,  for 
adjusting  the  curls  of  her  hair,  which  lay  upon  her  toilet, 
and  threatened  her  in  bis  turn  to  prevent  her  crying  out  j 
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bit  she  still  continued  to  cry  out*,  though  with  a  voice  stiil 

-  fainter  and  fainter,  he  struck  her  with  tW*  instrument,  pro- 
bably in  the  throat,  qpon  'which  the  blood  flowed  from  her 
mouth  in  yet  greater  quantities,  and  hex  voice  was  quite 
stopped :  he  then  drew*  the  bed-clothes  over  her,  to  prevent 
her  blood  from  spreading  on  the  floor,  and  to  hide  her. from 
his  sight;  be  stood,  he  says,  some  time  motionless bjf  her, 
and  then  fell  down,  by  her- side  in  a  swoon.    When  be  came 

.  to -himself,  he  perceived  the  maid  was  come  in,  be  therefore 
went -out  of  the<room.  without  examining  the- body  to  see  if 

.  the  unhappy  wretch  was  quite  dead,  apd  bis  cqpfusvoQ  tw 

.  then  so  great,  that  he  staggered  against  the  wainscot,  and 
bit  his.  head,  sa  as  to  raise,  a  bump  over  bis  eye,    £s  do 

,  person  was  in  the  house  but  the  murdered  and  the  murderer 
while  the  fact  was  committed,  nothing  can  be  knowj?  about 
ijk  bufcfrofit  Gardelle's  own  account;  the  circumstances  re- 
lated above,  contain,  the  sense  of  what  he  related  both  in 

:  his  defence,  and  in  the  account  which  he  drew  up  inFjeofh 

.-  to  leave  behind  him,  taken  together  aa  far,  as  they  are  coj- 
sistenti  for  there  are  in  both  several  inconsistencies  and  ab- 
surdities, which  give  reason  to  suspect  they  are  nob  tn$.  . 
.  But  however  that  be,  all  was  quiet  when  the  maid  re- 
turned, which  she  says,  was  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Sfce 
went  first  into  the  parlour  where  Gardelle  bad  promised  tj> 
wait  till  she  came  back,  and  saw  nobody.  She  had,  paid 
three  shillings  and  nine-pence  out  of  the  guinea. &  the 
snuff-shop,  where  she  delivered  one  of  tfce  letters ;  to  the 
other  she  had  no  answer  ;,  and  she  laid  the  change  apd  the 
snuff-bos  with  the  snuff  she  had  fetched  in  it  upon  the 

.table ;  then  she  went  op  into  -Gardelle's  room  and  fouad 
nobody,  and  by  turns  she  went  into  every  room  in  the  house, 
except  her  mistress's  chamber,  whither  she  never  went,  but 
when  she  was  called,  and  found  nobody.    She  then  made 

*ome  water  boil  in  tbe  kitchen,  made  a  bit  of  toast,  and  sat 
down  u»  breakfast.  In  a*  short  time  she  beerd  somebody 
walb  over  bead  in  the  parlour,  or  passage,  and  go  np  staira, 
but  did  not  go  to  see  who  it  was.  When  she  had  Jhreak- 
f as  ted,  she  went  and  stirred  up  the  fire  in  the  parlour  against 

rbecjnittressgotup,  and  perceived  that  tbe  souff  ancj  change 
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bad  been  taken  from  the  table ;  she  then  went  op  stairs 
again  to  Gafdelle's  room,  to  clean  and  set  it  to  rights  as  she 
used  to  do,  and  it  was  now  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock. 
S090  after,  Gardelle  came  down  from  the  garret  into  his 
bed-chamber,  which  somewhat  surprised  ber,  as  be  could 
hare  no  business  that  she  knew  of  in  the  garret.    When 
she  first  saw  him,  which  was  about  an  hour  afterwards,  she 
sajs,  he  looked  confounded,  and  blushed  exceedingly,  and 
she  perceived  the  bump  over  his  eye,  which  had  then  a 
black  patch  upon  it  as  big  as  a  shilling ;  be  had  also  changed 
bis  dress,  and  had  written  another  letter,  with  which  be  sent 
her  into  Great  Suffolk-street,  and  ordered  her  td  wait  for 
an   answer ;    she  went  directly,  and  when  she  returned, 
which  was  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  sue  found  him  sitting  in 
the  parlour,  and  told  him  the  gentleman  would  be  there  ia 
the  evening.     He  then  told  ber  that  a  gentleman  had  been 
ia  the  room  with  her  mistress,,  and  that  she  was  gone  out 
with  him  in  a  hacknoy  coach.    It  appears,  by  this,  that 
Gardelle  knew  the  maid  was  acquainted  with  her  mistress9! 
character.     The  maid,  however,  though  she  might  have  be- 
lieved this  story  at  another  time,  could  not  believe  it  now  ; 
she  was  not  absent  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour :  she  had  left 
her  mistress  in  bed,  and  the  time  would  not  have  permitted 
ber  receiving  a  gentleman  there,  ber  being  dressed,  a  coach 
Being  procured,  and  her  having  gone  out  in  it ;  besides, 
when  she  came  back,  she  knew  Gardelle  was  in  her  cham- 
ber.    This   gave  her  seme  suspicion,  but  it  was  nothing 
worse  than  that  Gardelle  and  her  mistress  had  been  in  bed 
together.     She  went,  however,  and  looked  at  the  door  x>t 
the  chamber,  which  opened  into  the  parlour,  and  which  she. 
bad  opened  by  ber  mistress's  order,  and  found  it  *gain 
locked*^  About  one  o'clock  Mr.  Wright's  servant,  Thomas 
Pelsey,  came  and  told  the  maid  at  the  door  that  the  beds 
must  be  got  ready,  because  his  master  intended  to  come 
thither  in  the  evening,  but  did  not  go  in.    The  maid  still 
wondered  that  her  mistress  did  not  rise ;  and  supposed  that, 
knowing  she  came  in  from  her  errand  while  Gardelle  was 
yet  in  her  chamber,  she  was  ashamed  to  see  her.    Gardelle, 
in  the  mean  time,  was  often  up  and  down  stairs ;  and  about 
18  4  A  s 
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three  o'clock  be  sent  her  with  a  letter  to  one  Broshet,  at  the 
Eagle  and  Pearl  in  Suffolk-street.  As  he  knew  ttfet  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  conceal  the  murder,  if  the  maid 
continued  in  the  house,  tie  determined  that  he  would,  if 
possible,  discharge  her  :  but  as  the  girl  could  not  write,  and 
as  be  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  our  language  to 
dram  a  proper  receipt,  he  requested  Mr.  Broshet,  in  this 
letter,  to  write  a  receipt  for  him,  and  get  the  maid  to  sign 
it,  directing  ber  to  deliver  it  to  him  when  he  paid  her ;  be 
4'td  not,  however^  Acquaint  ber  with  his  design.  When  Mr. 
Brosbet  had  read  the  letter,  he  asked  her  if  she  knew  that 
Mf.  Gantelle  was  to  discbarge  ber;  she  said  no.  Why, 
says,  he,  Mrs.  King  is  gone  out,  and  has  given  Mr.  Gardelle 
orders  to  discharge  you  ;  for  she  is  to  bring  a  woman  home 
with  her  :  at  this  the  girl  was  surprised,  and  smiled,  telling 
Broshet,  that  she  knew  her  mistress  was  at  home.  The  giri 
was  dow  confirmed  in  ber  first  thought,  that  her  mistress 
urak  ashamed  to  see  ber  Again;  ami  thus  sfce  accounted  for 
ftfie  manner  of  ber  dismission.  She  returned  between  three 
and  four  to  Garde'H*,.  whom  she  found  sitting  in  the  parlour 
with  a  gentleman  whose  name  she  did  not  know  :  she  con- 
tfnaed  in  tbe  house  till  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  then  Garderlle  paid  ber  six  shillings  fof  a  fort- 
night and  two;  days  wages,  and  gave  her  (ire  or  six  shillings 
over,  upon  Which  she  delivered  him  the  receipt  that  Broshet 
had  written,  took  her*  box  and  went  away.  As  she  wm 
going  out,  Mr:  Wright's  servant  came  again  to  the  door, 
and  she  told  him  that  she  was  discharged,  and  going  away; 
that  ber  mistresi  had  been  all  day  in  her  bed-room,  without 
either  victuals  or  drink,  and  that  if  be  stayed  a  little  after 
die  was  gdne,  he  might  see  ber  come  out :  the  man,  how- 
ever, could  not  stay,  and  Gardelle,  about  seven  o'clock, 
was  thus  left  alone  in  the  house. 

-  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  go  into  the  chamber  to  the 
body,  which,  upon  examination  be  found  quite  dead;  he 
therefore  took  off  the  blankets  and  sheets  with  which  he 
had  covered  it,  stripped  off  the  shift,  and  laid  the  body 
quite  naked  upon  the  bed ;  before  this,  be  said,  bis  liuen 
was  not  stained ;  but  it  was  much  stained  by  his  removing 
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the  body!  Re  Khen  toot  fee  two.  blankets,  the  duets,  the 
coverlet,  and  one  of  the  curtains,  and  put  tbem  into  the 
water-tub  in  the  back  wash4iouse,  to  soak*,  they  beiag  aN 
much  stained  with  blood  j  her  shift  be  carried  up  stairs,  an4 
putting  it  in  a  bag,  concealed  it, under  bis  bed;  hi?  oro-H 
shirt,  now  bloody,  he  pulled  off,  and  locked  it  op  in  4 
drawer  of  his  bureau. 

When  ail  this  was  done,  be  went  and  sat  down  in  the 
parlour,  and  soon  after,  ft  being  about  nine  o'clock,  Mn. 
Wright's  servant  cane  w  without  his  master,  who  had 
changed  bis  mind,  and  was  gone  to  a  gentleman's*  house  id 
Castle-street.  He  went  up  into  his  room,  the  garret,  aod  . 
sat  there  till  about  eleven  o'clock :  then  be  came  down, 
and  finding  Gardelle  stili  in  the  parlour,  he  asked  if  Mr* 
King  was  come  home,  and  wbo  most  sit  up  for  her :  Gar- 
delle  said  she  was  not  come  home,  but  that  he  would  sit  up 
for  her. 

In  the  morning,  Friday,  when  Pelsey  came  down  stairs, 
he  again  asked  if  Mrs.  King  was  come  borne,  and 'Gardelle 
told  him  th^t  she  had  been  at  home,  but.  was  gone  again. 
He  then  asked  how  he  came  by  the  hurt  on  bis  eye ;  and  he 
said  he  .got  it  by  cutting  some  wood  to  light  -the  fire  in  the 
morning.  Pelsey  then  went  about  his  master's  business,  and 
at  night  was  again  let  in  by  Gardelle,  who,  upon  being 
asked,  said  be  would  sit  up  for  Mrs  King  that  night  also. 

In  the  morning,  Saturday,  Pelsey  inquired  again  after 
Mrs.  King;  and  Gardelle,  though  he  *bad  professed  to  sit 
up  for  her  but  the  night  before,  now  told  him  she  was  gone 
to  Bath  or  Bristol ;  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  no  sus- 
picions of  murder  appear  yet  to  have  been  conceived. 

On  Saturday,  Mozier,  an  acquaintance  of  Gardelle's, 
wbo  had  been  also  intimate,  with  Mrs.  King,  and  hid  spent 
the  evening  with  her  the  Wednesday  before  the  murder, 
came  by  appointment. about  two  or  three  o'clock,  having 
promised  to  go  with  her  that  everting  to  the  opera.  He  was 
let  in  by  Gardelle,  wbo  told  him  that  Mrs.  King  was  gone 
to  Bath  or  Bristol,. as  he  had  told  Pelsey.  This  man,  and 
another  of  GardeUe's  acquaintance,  observing  him  to  be  " 
chagrined  and  dispirited,  seem  to  have  imagined  that  Mrs, 
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King  V  absence  was  *h*  cause  of  it*  eed^het  if  -they  eqpU 
get  him  another  .girl  they  should  corf  bior:  (bey  were  ibese* 
fore  kind  enough  to  procure  for  him  on  *hiV  occasioi  -f  end 
havipg  picked  up,  a  prostitute  in  the-  Hay-markst,  they 
brought  her  that  very  S*tUf  day  to  G*u^Ue*t>Mfs.  JEieg's. 
The  worthy*  whose  name  is  not  boo**, .  told  bet  Mn,  Bog 
was  gone  into  the  country,  and  bad  discharged  Aer  servant* 
Gardelle  made  ao  apology  for  the  confusion  in  which  the 
house  appeared,  and  Afapier,  orMneard,  as  be  i*«affietiaes 
called*  asked  her  if  she  woaJd  lake  care  of  the  hoU»i  she 
readily  consented ;  and  Gardelle  acquiescing*  they  lefcibe* 
with  him.  He  suited  her  whet  her  business  *ee*  *bei*iri 
she  worked  plain-work ;  be  then  tol*  her  he  hadsome  ehirta 
to  mend,  and  that  he  wo*ld  satisfy  ber  forher  tuoebta 

All  this  while  the  body 'Continued  as  he*  had  Jeft  it  on 
Thursday  night,  nor  bad  he  once  been  into  the  rooaa  since 
tfoat  time.  But  this  night  the  woman, arnlPel^y  being** 
bed,  $e  first  conceived  a  design  .of  concealing  *>r  destroying 
the  dead  boa'y  by  parts,  and  went  down  to  puVtinejcecuttow; 
but  the  woman,  whose  name  is  Sarah  Walker*  getting  out 
qf  bed  and  following  hiro,  be  returned  up  stairs,  and  went  to 
bed  with  her.  In  the  morning,  Sunday,  he  eieee  between 
seven  and  eight,  and  left  Walker  in  bed,  saying,  it  was  too 
soon  fou  her  to  rise ,  she  fell  asleep,  and  slept  till  ten  ;  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  mean  time  he,.  w*a  employed  on  the 
body,  for  when  she  came  .dawn  between  ten  end  eleven,  be 
was  Cut  beginning  to  light  the,  parlour  fire.  He  bad  spoke 
to  her  the  night  before  to  gqt  him  a  chair- woman,  and  be 
was  in  so  much  copfusion  th#  he  did  not  ask  her  te  stay  to 
breakfast ;  she  wen ti  out  therefore  and  hired  qne  Pritchard 
as  a  chair-woman,  at  one  sbillipg  a  day,  victuals  end  drink r 
in  the  afternoon  she  brought  Pritchard  to  the  bouse,  and 
found  with  Gardelle  two  or  three  men  and  two  women: 
Gardelle  went  up  with  her  and  stayed  by  her  while  she  made 
his  bed,  then  the  company  all  went  out  together.  f  The 
chair- woman  kept  house,  and  about  ten  o'clock  tbey  re- 
turned and  supped  in  Gardelle'*  room*  .  She  was  then 
dismissed  for  the  night,  and  ordered,  to  come  the  next 
morning  at  eight.    The  next  morning,  tyondef ,  the  chair- 
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woman  *ta  ordered  «*  tell  jfefaey  the  ftttmao,  that  Walker 
was?'*  fetation  of  Melting's,  wha'*to**oOttie  to  beMrt  th* 
1>ouse  till  Mrs.  King  returned ;  but  Pelsey  knew  tfcfet  die  and 
GardeHe  hill  butitttftf  bed,  for'  when  be  csfoe  dawn  on 
Monds^r  morning*  GardelleVchitaber^door  stood  open,  fcnd 
looking  ki>  be*  saw  son*  of  he*  clottttm. •  On  Monday  night 
tahey  again  enquired  .after  Mrs.  King)  aqd  Gtirdclle  cold 
bim  she  was.  at  Balh  or  Bn^toJ,  be  knew  not  where ;  lie 
always  differed1  at  times  in  bis'aocbfMft  of 'her/  yet  no  srus- 
picioirof  murder  was  yet  entertained.  tDn  Tuesday  morning, 
PteJsey,  wbo<  was*  going  up  *o<  bis  masterVroom,  saieit  an 
offensh^  8 welly  and  asked  Gazelle,  who  was  shoving  up  the 
sash  of  the  window  tin  tfbw  sttt»r<ic&se,  -what  it  was:  Gardelle 
replied,  somebody  h*d  pin  *  btfne  in  the  fire ;  the  truth 
however  *was,  that  while 'Walker  whs  employed  in  mending 
and  mebtog  some:  Kntift  irt  *be  parloor,  he  had  been*  burning; 
sorQe  of  Mrs.  Kirig^*  hterie*  iri  the  garret.  At  night  Pefsey 
renewed  fete  enquiries  after  Mrs.  King,  and  GardeMe  an- 
swered with  a  seeming  impatience,  *^Me  know  not  of  Mrs% 
Kiftgg*  fr*p*e  me  a  grdet  de«*t  *f  trouble,  btat  me  shall  heat* 
tf  4w*  Wednesday  -of  Thursdays  yet  he  still  talked  of 
sitting  sip  for  her,  and  *tf  this  while  nobody  seems  to  hare 
suspected* a  murder.      •  < 

On  Tuesday  flight  he  tdld  Mrs.  Walker  he  would  sit  up 
till  Mm.  King  came  berate/  though  he  had  before  told  her  she 
was  out  df  towfi,  and  desired  her  to  go  to  bed,  to  which  she 
consented  ;  as  sooti  as  she  was  in  bed,  lie  renewed  bis  horrid 
employment  of  cutting  the  body  to  pieces,  and  disposing  of 
it  in  different  places ;  the  bowels  he  threw  down  the  ne- 
cessary, aift^he  flesh  ofr  the  body  and  limbs  cut  to  pieces^ 
be>  (scattered  atftfet  in  the  cockloft,  wbere  he  supposed  they 
would  dry  md  perish  without  putrefaction;  about  two 
o'efoek  in  the  morning,  however,  lie  vfas  interrupted,  Cor 
Walker  having  waked  and  not  finding  him,  she  went  down 
stairs,  and  found  him  standing  upon  the  stairs;  he.  then,  at 
ber  solicitation,  went  op  with  her  to  bed. 

Wednesday  passed  like  the  preceding  days,  and  on 
Thursday  be  told  his  female  companion,  that  he  expected 
Mrs/  King  home  m  the  evening;  and  therefore  desired  that 
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the  wofcld  provide  herself  a  lodging,  gfrlog  her,  at  tbe  san* 
time,  two  of  Mr*.  King's  shifts,  *nd  fcwg  tbas  di*nis*ed,  she 
went  away. 

PrHchard,*hechairwwo«nan,  still  Qotittftuedifl  her  office*  The 
water  having  failed  in  the  cistern  oh  the  Tuesday,  she  bid 
recourse  to  that  in  tbe  water-tub  in  the  back-kitcben  j  upon 
pulling  out  tbe  spiggot  a  little  water.xlin  out,  but,  as  there 
appeared  to  be  asor*  in,  she  got  upon  a  ledge,  and  putting 
her  band  in  she  felt  something  «>ft;  she  then  fetched  a  poker, 
and  pressing  down  the  contents  of  the  tab,  she  got  water  in 
a  pall.  This  circumstance  she  told  Pelsey,  and  they  agreed 
the  first  opportunity  to  see  what  the  things  in  the  watec-tub 
were  ;  yet  so  languid  was  their  curiosity,  and  so  careless 
were  they  of  the  event,  that  it  was  Thursday  before  this  tub 
was  examined :  they  found  in  it  the  blankets,  sheets*  and 
coverlet  that  GardeUe  had  put  in  it  to  soak  :  after  spreading, 
shaking,  and  looking  at  them,  they  put  them, again  into  tbe 
tub ;  and  tbe  next  morning  when  Pelsey  came  down,  be  saw 
tbe  curtain  hanging  on  the  banisters  of  the  kitchen  stairs; 
upon  looking  down,  be  saw  GardeUe  just  come  out  at  tbe 
wash-bouse  door,  where  the  tub  stood.  When  Pritcbard 
the  chair* woman  came,  be  asked  her  if  she  had  been  taking 
the  curtain  out  of  the  tub,  and  she  said,  no  ;  she  then  went 
and  looked  in  the  tub,  and  found  the  sheets  bad  been  wrung 
out.  Upon  this,  the  first  step  was  taken  towards  inquiring 
after  the  unhappy  woman,  who  had  now  laid  dead  more  than 
a  week  in  the  house.  Pelsey  found  out  the  maid  whom 
GardeUe  bad  dismissed,  and  asked  her  if  she  bad  put  any 
bed-cloaths  into  the  water;  she  said,  no,  and  seemed 
frighted  j  Pelsey  was  then  also  alarmed,  and  told  his  master. 

These  particulars  also  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Barron,  an  apothecary  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  went  die 
same  day  to  Mrs.  King's  house,  and  enquired  of  GardeUe 
where  she  was.  He  trembled,  and  told  him  with  great  con. 
fusion  that  she  was  gone  to  Bath.  The  next  day  therefore, 
Saturday,  be  carried  the  maid  before  Mr.  Fieldiug,  the 
justice,  to  make  her  deposition,  and  obtained  a  warrant  to 
take  GardeUe  into  custody.  When  the  warrant  was  obtained, 
Mr.  Barron,  with  tbe  constable,  and  some  others,  went  to 
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the  house,  where  they  found  Gafdelle,and  charged  him  with 
the  murder  ;  he  denied  it,  but  toon  after  dropped  down  in  a 
swoon.  When  he  recovered,  they  demanded  the  key  of 
Mrs.  King's  chamber ;  but  he  said  she  had  got  it  with  her  in 
the  country ;  the  constable  therefore  got  in  at  the  window, 
and-  opened  the  door  that  communicated  with  the  parlour, 
and  they  all  went  in.  They  found  upoh  the  bed  a  pair  of 
blankets  wet,  and  a  pair  of  sheets  that  appeared  not  to  hare 
been  lata  in ;  and  the  curtain  also  which  Pelsey  and  the 
chair-woman  bad  seen  first  in  the  water-tub,  and  then  on  the 
banisters,  was  found  put  up  in  its  place  wet.  Upon  taking 
off  the  cloaths,  the  bed  appeared  bloody,  the  blankets  also 
were  bloody,  and  marks  of  blood  appeared  in  other  places; 
having  taken  bis  keysv  they  went  up  into  his  room,  where 
they  found  the  bloody  shirt  and  shift* 

The  prisoner,  with  all  these  tokens  of  his  guilt,  was  then 
carried  before  Fielding,  and,  though  he stifly  denied  the  fact, 
was  committed.  On  the  Mopday,  a  carpenter  and  brick- 
layer were  sent  to  search  the  house  for  the  body,  and  Mr. 
Barron  went  with  them.  In  the  oeeesstiry  they  found  what 
be  calls  the  contents  of  the  bowels  of  a  human  body,  but 
what  were  certainly  the  bowels  themselves ;  and  in  the 
eock-loft  they  found  the  parts  of  generation,  one  of  the 
breasts,  some?  other  muscular  parts*  and  some  bones.  *!Thejr 
perceived  also  tbpt  there  bad  been  a  fire  in  the  garret,  and 
soma  fragments  of  bones,  half  consumed,  were  found  in  the 
chimney,  so  large  as  to  be  known  to  be  human.  On  the 
Thursday  before,  he  had  carried  an  oval  chip-box  to  one 
I*erronneau,  a 'painter  in  enamel,  who  had  employed  him  in 
copying,  and  pretending  it  contained  colours  of  great  value, 
desired  him  to  keep  it,  saying,  he  was  uneasy  Co  leave  it  at 
Mrs.  King's  while  she  was  absent  at  Bath.  Penr6neau,  when 
he  heard  that  Gardelle  was  taken  up,  opened  the  box,  and 
found  in  it  a  gold  watch  and' chain,  a  pair  of  bracelet,  and  a 
pair  of  ear-rings,  which  were  known  to  be*  Mrs*.  Kings.  To: 
this  force  of  evidence  Gardelle  at  length  gave  way,  and 
confessed  the  fact,  but  signed  no  coftlessioA.  He  was  sent 
to  New  Prison,  ftbere  he  attempted  to  destroy  himself  by' 
swallewing  sbme  opiuo*,  which  be  h*d  kept  several  years  by 
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bim  at  a  remedy  for  the  teotb-a&e.  He  took  at  me  dole 
40  grainy  which,  was  so  far  from  answering  his  purpose, 
that  it  did  not  procure  him  deep ;  though  he  declared  be 
had  opt  slept  once  since  the  commisaion  of  the  fact*  net  did 
he  sleep  for.  more  than  a  fortnight  after  this  time.  When 
he  found  the  opium  did  not  produce  the  effect  be  desired, 
he  swallowed  half-pence  to  the  number  of  twelve;  bet 
neither  did  these  bring  on  any  fatal  symptom,  whatever  pain 
or  disorder*  tbey  might  cause*  which  is  remarkable,  be* 
cause  verdigrese,  the  solution  of  copper,  jst  a' very  power- 
ful and  active  poison,  and  the  contents  of  the  rtomaahiwoniifr 
act  as  a  dissolvent  upon  them,   *  j  - ••  -  •  •  >.   t  • 

On  the  2d  of  March  be  was  brought  to  Newg*to>  and 
diligently  watched, *  to  prevent  any  farther  atjoaEpIs*  upon 
bis  life.  He  shewed  strong  marhs  of  penitence  and  eootritioa, 
and  behaved  with  great  humility,  openneas^  and  courtesy  to 
those  who  visited  him* 

On  Thursday  the  2d  of  April,  be  was  triad  at  the  Old 
JBailey ;  and  in  bis  defence,  be  insisted  only  that  be  had  no 
malice  to  the  deceased,  and  that  bee  death  was  the  coo- 
sequence  of  the  fall*  He  was  convicted,  had  sentenced  to 
be  executed  on  Saturday  the  4th.-  The  account  which- ha 
wrote  in  prison,  and  which  is  mentioned  iq  this  narrative,  n 
dated  the  28th  of  March,  though  bo  did  not  communicate 
it  till  after  his  trial*  The  night  after  his*  condemnation  his 
behaviour  was  extravagant  and  otiteageoos ;  yet  the  next 
looming  be  waa  composed  and  quiet,  aaideaid  he  had  slept 
three  or  four  hours  in  the  night.  When  be  was  asked  why 
be  did  not  make  his  escape,  he  answered)  that  be  feared  some 
innocent  person,  might  then  suffer  in  his  stead*  H$  declared 
be  bad  no  design  to  rob  Mrs.  King,  but  that  he  removed 
some  of  the  things  merely  to  give  credit  to  the  story  of  her 
journey  to  Bath ;  he  declared  too,  that  he  never  had  toy 
sentiments  of  low  or  jealousy  *tth  respect  to.  M«.  King; 
though  it  is  evident,  bis  friends,  who  prescribed  lor  hi*  tow- 
ness  of  spirits,  supposed  that  he  had. 
•  He  affirmed,  that  ha  regarded  the  woman  they  brought 
him  with  horror,  but  that  be  did  not  dace  to  refuse  her,  lest  it 
should  produce  new  suspicions  with  respect  to  the  cause  of 
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hi*,  uneasiness.    It  is,  however;  certain,  *  that  :he  felt  the  ill 
.  effect*  <o£  her  company  in  more  ways  than  one  to  his  last 

Bewa»e*cbuted  amidst  the  shouts  and  hisses  of  an  in- 
dignant populace  mrtbe  Hay  market,  near  Panton-street,  to 
which  be  was  Jed  by^Mrs.  King's  house,  where  the  cart  made 
a  stop? tend  at  which  he  just  gere  a  look..  His  body  w*s 
hanged  in  chains,  upon  Hounslew-beath. 

O&e  Vefteetfon,  upon  reading  .this  dreadful  i*errajire> 
will  probably  rise  in  the  nMod  of  the  attentive  dreader;. the 
adaaatages  of  yttoewith  respect  to  oar,  social  connections, 
and  the  interest  that  others  take  in  what  befals  u$;  It  does 
jiot  appear  Jhat,  during. Jlhthe  time' Mrs.  King :w*e missing, 
sber  waa  eaqurred  after  by  one  relation  or  friet>d  ;*tbe  oiardor 
was  dtaeovered  by  strartgeca,  .ataiost  without  solicitude  or 
inquiry;;  the  murderer  was  secured-  hyi  strangers,  and  by 
strangers  the  prosecution  against  hidi  wo*  carried  on* 
:  'Bat  who  is* be  re  of  .hboeat  reputation,  however  poor,  that 
cofrkH  he  missing  a  day,  without  Jbecbmiag  the  subject  of 
asany^mteresting  inquiries, ;  without  exalting  solicitude  and 
reirs,  that  woatd  have  bad  no  rest  till  the  truth  had  been 
discovered,  and  die  injury*,  if  any*  had, been  avenged  ? 

•  *    *  •  •      '"  .  •  ■".       ♦'•,*■  .     ■  •■ 
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(A  Gang  qfmott  inktundn  piratical  Murderers. J 


Executed and  hwipfa  chains,'  near  Dublin,  Dtctabtt  19,  176*: 


B. 


>EF©RE  Wefcter  upon  the  bloody  deeds*  o£  these  inbu. 
rnstti  moflstfers,  we"  AsM  present  our  readers  with  an  account 
of  i!he  crnel  fortane  of  captaih  John  Glass,  who  bad  fought 
against  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and  after,  undergoing 
from  thetta'loftg'  series  of cm  ob  treatment,  at  length  fell  aw 
Victim  to1  the'  tfbdmfnable  murder:  of  the  pirates  above- 
named^  -' ;  « ;  —  -  •  '  *  -'  •  -  • 
1*  4  B 
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:  Tbb  unfot'tdnftte-man  was  the  sonof  tHe  Bevehmd  Mh 
fefcn  Giasfc,  a  minister  of  the  chnrch  of  Scotland,  who  in 
several  publication*  zealously  opposed  the  practice  of  Meli* 
^•ii'ttcfottttng'td  parttewiar  falrmsl  THe  adherents,  to'  his 
fftiligtou*  *p«ftioAs]  obtained  the  Appellation  of  Giassitet:  and 
Ws  doctmes  berng  first  propagated  m  England  by  Mn6an» 
tlettift)*,  hi<r  son-itl-IaW,  those  who  adopted  them,  were  calks' 
Sandematiians.  i 

i  At  a  very  early  period  ymmg  Mr,  Glass  afforded  -strong 
proofs  of  ati  acute  And  penetrating  dademtandingv  greatly 
beyond  what  could  be  reasonably  expected  trt  bis  teadei 
years.  ■  <-*  i  2.   -.••.• 

.  After  tforfttre  gentiis  of  this  promising  5*ouJjivad*fotired 
some  cultivation  at  *  respectable  gtfammat'schpet,  be  was 
removed  to  the  university*  where  he  attained  to  a  great  pro* 
leieney  in  the  sciences*        .•.-,••  .    -  A 

Having  taken  tip  the  degree  of.  Master  of  Arts*  beapplied 
initlself  to  the  study  of  pbysie  and  surgery,  to  which  hemsde 
a-  rwptd  progress*  He  afterwards  engaged  as  a  auqgeoti  oa 
board  a  trading  vessel  bound  to  the  coast  of  Guinea;  and  ia 
shat  ct|pcity  made  teVerai  voyages  to  Artentca. 

His  vuperier  qoali  Seasons  gained  Jiim  adisjinguMtedplsc* 
in  the  esteem  of  several  capital  merchants,  who  entrusted  to 
him  the  command  of -a  vessel  ia  the.  Guinea  trade;  and  bis 
conduct  proved  highly  to  the  advantage  of  his  owners,  and 
equally  honourable  to  himself.  * '    ' 

When,  the  ^ar^grfnit  Fi^aoce  wa^daclated^  capuin  Glass, 
upon  a  minute  review  of  his  affairs,  found  himself  in  pos. 
session  of  a  Very  considerable  sum,  a  gfe&t'parttof  which  he 
determined  to  venture  Twboard-a  piivateer* 

He  caused  a  vessef  to  be  fitted -out  with  aTl  possible  ex- 
pedition, and  took  the  command  on  himself.  A  mutiny 
happened  among  tbe-sfciloiti  when  tbey  had  been  <Uft  botra 
about  three  days ;  arid  news  of  this  disagreeable  circ^  instance 
being  communicated  to  tfafe  captain*  he  hastened  to  the 
vessel,  and  going  upon  deck,  dared  to  single  combat,  tvuy 
.man  whoebbirid  presume  to  dispute  bis  authority  <;  but  his 
challenge  was  declined  ;  and  by  coolly  rgpreaeitftng  tbe 
dangerous  consequences  that  might  result  from  such  qtyosti- 


fiable  proceeding,  exhorting  fcWro  to  an  exaot  observance 
•f  necessary  discipline,  and  assuming  them  that  bis  utmost 
eodeswduia  sheaf  d  be  exerted  to  procure  themsatisfactionJa 
ewry  particular,  tbe  harmony,  and  good  untterstandmg  of 
bis  ere*  were  restored  ;  and  in  a  short  time  after  tbe  vessel 
proceeded  oo  her  voyage.  ' 

Id  about  ten  days  they  made  prize  of  a  ship,  ricbly  laden, 
belonging  to  Prance,  which  they  carried  into  a  port  in,  ttap 
West-hxfcesu 

They  soon  after  engaged  two  ships  of  war,  but  after  an 
nbstroate  contest,  were  compelled  to  submit  to  tbft  superior 
power  of  tbe  enemy  $  the  captain,  however,  did  not  strike 
bis  flag  till  be  had  received  a  dangerous  wound  on  the 
shoulder,  and  tbe  greatest  part  of  his  men  were  slain.  H 
was^wit  into  one  of  tbe  French  prisons,  where  he  experienced 
▼ery  severe  treatment. 

An  exchange  of  prisoners  taking  place,  captain  Glass  was 
410-  sooner  restored  4o  freedom,  than  he  tfesoiv^d  |o  make  > 
reserve  of  two  thousand  pounds,  and  to  venture  all  the  rest 
that  remained  of  his  fortune  oh  -beard  a  privateer. 

He  bad  sailed  in  bis  second  vessel  but  a  short  time,  when 
Jiewast  again  conquered  by  tbe  enemy,  and  conveyed  to  a 
French  prison.  .      .  .         4 

Captain  Glass,  on  his  return  to  England,  was  esteemed 
onetrf  the  tnost -ex port,  judicious,  and  intrepid  seamen  in 
the  British  navy. 

The  war  being   concluded,   be  conceived  a  design  of 

sattkig  in  search  of  discoveries  $  and,  in  pursuance  of  this 

-pfeft',  he  purchased  a  vessel  adapted  to  his  purpose,  and 

having-  carefully  made  e^oty  necessary  preparation  for  the 

-prosecution  <of 'his  design,  dircfettftl  his  course  towards  the 

coast  of  Africa. 

Between<th£  rive*  Senegal  and  Cape  de  Verd,  be  discovered 
a  commoduttte  barbQtf ;  from  wbteh  circumstance  he  onteiv 
taided  th»  reasonable  ex peetatidn  that  <ery  great  oommeTcirtl 
advantages  would  be  derived.   «•  ' 

The  captato  now  returned  to  England,  and  communicated  . 
hiS"dist^very4d » administration,  who  granted  mot  att  ex^ 
elusive  trade  to  the  harbour,  for  the  space  of  twenty  years. 
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That  he  might  be  enabled  to  pursue  hw  project  with  'the 
greater  advantage,  he  engaged  in  partnership  with  two  or 
three  gentlemen  of  fortune  ;  and  a  vessel,  fornisbed  with  all 
necessary  articles,  being  prepared,  he  sailed  for  the  harbour, 
iwbere  be  arrived- without  meeting  with  any  occurrence 
worthy  of  recording. 

He  sent  one  of  his  men  on  shore,  with  orders  for  offering 
proposals  for  a  commercial  intercourse  with  the  natives ; 
but  the  messenger  had  no  sooner  landet),  than  he  was  cruelly 
murdered  by  the  Barbarians. 

The  captain  now  suggested  a  plan  for  informing  the  king 
of  the  country,  that  by  opening  a  trade  his  subjects  -would 
•derive  great  advantages. 

The  tiog  affected  the  utmost  willingness  to  comply  with 
bis  proposals  ;  but,  under  the  appearance  of  friendshrpt  en- 
deavoured to  effect  bis  destruction.  Having  farted  in  other 
treacherous  schemes,  be  sent  poisoned  provisions  to  captain 
Glass,  who  prudently  made  experiments  upon  them,  and  by 
that  means  preserved  his  life* 

Being  in  great  distress  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  captain 
Glass  .and  three  of  his  men  ventured  to  sea  in  an  open  boat, 
intending  to  direct  their  course  towards  the  Canaries,  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  provisions. 

The  natives  being  apprized  of  thetr  departure,  attempted 
to  plunder  the  ship ;  but  they  were  effectually  repulsed,  by 
the  remaining  part  of  the  crew. 

The  men  who. continued  in  the  vessel  being  extremely 
distressed*  judging  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  rertain 
longer  in  the  harbour,  and  despairing  of  their  captain's  re- 
turn so  early  as  was  expected,  they  sailed  for  England,  wbere 
tbey  arrived,  after  encountering  a  variety  of  dangers,  dif- 
ficulties, and  distresses. 

Captain  Glass  arrived  at  one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  and 
presented  a  petition  to  the  governor,  supplicating  permission 
to  purchase  provisions ;  but  the  inhuman  Spaniard  caused 
him  to  be  apprehended  as  a  spy,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
confined  in  a  noisome  dungeon,  wbere  be  was  allowed  no 
other  sustenance  than  bread  and  water,  and  to  aggravate 
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bis  distress,  *h*  barbarous  tyrant  denied  bisque  Use  of  pen, 
ink,  and  pamper. 

In  this  unhappy  situation  the  captain  remained  upwards 
of  aix  months.  At  length  be  climbed  up  tp  (he  iron  bars  that 
were,  across  the  space  far  admitting  light. tp  the  ^qngeon, 
and  perceived  an  English  vessel  in  the  harbour.  The  sigitt 
of  a  vessel  belonging  to  his  native  country  inspired  biro  with 
hopes  of  regaining  his  liberty :  but  bjs  despair  was  renewed 
upon  considering  ,the  apparent  impossibility  of  making  bis 
miserable  fate  known  to  those  who  would  be  inclined  to, 
afford  bira  feli^f.  .... 

At  length  .he  adopted  the  following;  expedient ;  \>y  jneaos 
of  a  piece  of  charcoal  be  wrote  bis  name  .and  some  word*, 
intimating  his  distress  upon  a  bjscuit,  which  he  fortunately 
dropped  from  tbe  grate  ,o£  the  dungeon  at  tbe  moment  when 
an- English  jailor  was  passing  beneath.  The  man,  observing 
the.  captain's  name  upon  the  biscuit,  carried,  it  tp  his  com- 
mander, who  immediately  nude  application  to  the  governor 
for  the  relief  of  his  countryman.  I,n  consequence  of  thi* 
humane  intercession,  tbe  cruel  and  tyrannical  Spaniard 
subjected  the  petitioner  to  severity  of  treatment  equal  to 
that  sustained  by  captain  Glass. 

A  ship  that  soon  afterwards  sailed  for  England,  conveyed 
news  to  our  ministry  of  the  arbitrary  and  barbarous  conduct 
of  the  governor ;  and  speedy  application  being  made  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  he  issued  an  order  for  the  release  of  the  two 
captains. 

About  tbe  time  that  captain  Glass  recovered  his  freedom, 
his  wife,  and  daughter,  a  young  lady  about  twelve  yearn 
old,  remarkable  for  her  beauty  and  fine  accomplishment*, 
arrived  at  the  Canaries  on  board  a  ship  from  London  ;  and 
.their  first  interview  with  bim  afforded  a  scene  truly  affect- 
ing. 

Captain  Glass  now  embarked,  with  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, on  board  a  ship  bound  to  London,  under  tbe  command 
of  captain  Cockerao. 

•  While  the  ship  lay  at  the  Canaries,  a  plot  was  concerted 
between  Peter  Ag'Kiolie  tbe  boatswain,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
George  Gidley,  the  cook,  born  in  the  west  of  Yorkshire, 


Jbcjifcrd  9u  Qakrtm  a  native  of  the  same  country,  and 
Andrew  Zekerman  a  dutchman*  far  murdering  all  the  otbdr 
fanoqs'oii  toard,  and  seizing  tbe  treasure;  which,  including 
*rtat  oaptaL  GW  had  shipped  in  behalf  of-  himself  and  his 
fortD*!**  amounted  to  an  hundred  tbdusahd  pounds  Hi 
dollars.  '  '•'  ■  •     •   • 

'  '  The  villains  made  three  attempts  on  different  nights  to 
carry  their  horrid  plan  into'  execution,  but  were  prevented 
tfcrotfgh  the  circumspection  of  their    commander.     The 
inspirators  Were  appointed  to  the  bight- watch  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  November,  when  the  ship  had  reached  tbe  British 
Channel ;  kM  about  midnight,  the  captaih  going  upon  tbe 
quarterdeck  to  see  that  all  things  were  disposed  in  proper 
Wder,  he,  npon  his  returti,  was  seized  by  the  boatswain, 
mho  held  him  while  Gidley  struck  him  with  an  iron  bar  and 
fractured  his  skull,  after  which  they  threw  bim  into  the  sea. 
-Two  of  the  seamen,  who  were  not  concerned  in  tbecon- 
Iptracy,  hearing  tbe  captain's  groans,  came  upon  deck,  and 
*were  immediately  murdered  and  thrown  overboard. 
•   Captain  Glass*  being  alarmed;  went  up  the  gang-way,  and 
jtdg^tig'  that  a  mutiny  had  happened,  returned  to  fetch  bis 
sword.     M'Kinlie,  guessing  his  design,  followed  bim  down 
the' steps  leading  to  tbe  cabin,  and  watted  in  the  dark  till 
tbe  captain  returned  with  a  drawn  sword  in  bis  hand,  when 
getting  unperceived  behind  bim,  he  seized  both  bis  arms, 
fend  then  called  to  his  accomplices  to  murder  him.    Captain 
Glass,  being  a  very  powerful  man,  had  nearly  disengaged 
Himself  from  the  ruffian,  when  Zekerman  came  up,  whom 
the  captain  wounded  in  the  arm;  hut  before  he  coufd  re- 
eover  his  sword  be  was  overpowered,  tbe  other  villain*  soob 
jftfoiag  their  associates.    The  unhappy  man  was  no  sooner 
disarmed,  than  he  was  many  times  run  through  the  body : 
after  which  he  was  thrown  overboard. 

Mrs.  Glass  and  ber  daughter  now  came  on  deck,  and  fall- 
ing 4*  their  knees  supplicated  for  mercy ;  but  they  found 
tb*  villains  utterly  destitute  of  the  tender  feelings  of  homan^ 
ity  :  aftd  Zekerman  tatting  them  to  prepare  for  death,  they 
embraced  each  other  in  a  most  affectionate  manner,  and 
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were  then  forced  from  eatsh;  other?*  anns  and  t<broWn  into 
the  sea.  t 

:  Having  put  aU  the  crew.*Oi  death,  excepting  a  boy  who 
bad  attended  captain.  Glass,  ancl  another  boy  who  was  an 
apprentice  on  beard  the  ship,  tb*  murderers  steered  to  wank 
tto  Irish  coast ;  a&di  on  tfce  ^hyd  uf  Qneepiber  found  thctn- 
selves ; within ;«en  leagues  ofdh*  harbour  o{  Roi s.  TfcejT 
(looted  out  the  Jong4>oa:t*.,aud  put  into  it,  dollars  to  tb* 
amount  *f  twQ  too*;  and.  after  knocking  out  the  wind+ws 
of  the  ballast- ports,  row^d  toward*  shore,  |e*rmg  the  two 
boys  to  sink  with  the  vessel. 

;  Captain  Glass's  boy  could  not  swim,  and  be  was  there- 
fore soon  drowned;  but  the  other  lad  swam  to  the  boat* 
jnrheft  Zekertnan  struck  him  u  violent  blow  on  the  breast* 
which  ocgafioned  biro  jautiediatelj  to  sink,  » 

Having  thus  massacred  eight  innocent  persons,  the  villain* 
proceeded  tp  thq  mouth  of  the  over  Rtos* ;  but  thinking  it 
would  be  dangerous  f?  $ovupthei  river  with  do  much  riches* 
they  -buried  two  haedtietj  and  fifty  bags  of  dollars  in  the 
sand,  and  conveyed  as  routfb  treif  ju*re  as  they  could  possibly 
bear  about  their  persfta*  to  a.,  village  called  Fisher^towug 
where  they  Mopped  for  jtefceshaient ; .  and  during  their 
regale,  an  Irishman  privately  robbed  tjie»  of  a  bag  certain* 
ins:  twelve  hundred  dollars. 

Ort  the  following  day  they  went  t6  Ross*  and  there  sold 
twetan  hundred  dollars*  Having  purchased  each  a  pair  Of 
pistols*  aoid  -hired  horses  for  themselves  and  two  guides* 
they  rode  to  Dublin*  *nd  took  up  their  residence  at  the 
Black  Bull,  in  Thomas-street. 

The  wreck  of  the  ship  was  driven  on  shore  on  the  day  of 
their  leaving  RosV;  and  the  hbanner  in  >hich  the  villains 
had  lived  at  Fisher-town  and  Ross,  their  general  behaviour, 
and  other  circumstances,  being  Understood  as  grounds  for 
suspicion  of  their  being-  pirates, -an  express  was  dispatched 
by  two  gentlemen  to  the  lords  of  the  regency  at  Dublin,  ex- 
hibiting the  several  xxuses xrf  suspicion,  and  giving  a  parti- 
cular description  of  the  supposed  delinquents. 
.    On  board  the  wreck  was  found  a  sampler  worked  by  Mttl 
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Glass*  "frdton  which  it  appeared  that  ft  partfct  the  wotk  was 
done  on   her  birth- day,  which  afterwards  proved  to  be  the 

*   day'pfeceding  that  on  which  the  tnurders  were  perpetrated; 
And :  this , sampler  proved  a  principle  mean*  of  leading  to  a 
discovery  of  the  guilt  of  these  abominable  villains. 
-   The  gentlemen   who  were  commissioned  to  attend  the 

.   lords  of  the  regency  had  no  sootfer  communicated  their 

J  business  than  the  lord-mayor  and  sheriffs  were  sent 'for; 

' 'fend  proper'  instructions  being  given  tbem  j  they  oh  the 
same  night  caused  M'Kinlie  and  Zekerman  to  be  taken  into 
custody.  .... 

The  prisoners  were  separately  examined,  and  they  bbth 
confessed  the  particulars  of  their  guilt,  and  that  'their Ac- 
complices bad  that  morning  hired  a  post-cbatte  for  fcork, 
where  they  meant  to  embark  on  board  a  vessel  bftund'for 
England.  ■  ■„  '«**- 

Gidley  and  St.  Quintin  were  the  ne*t  day  taken*  rAto 
custody  at  an  inn  on  the  road  to  Cork  ;  and  they  'ftltotifed 
the  example  of  their  accomplices,  in  acknowledging  thfeu- 
selves  guilty.  The  sheriff  of  Ross  took  possession  of -the 
effects  found  in  the  wreck,  and  the  bags  of  dollars  that  tbe 
villains  had  buried  in  the  sand,  and  deposited  the  Whole 
in  the  treasury  of  Dublin,  for  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
prietors. 

'  The  prisoners  being  brought  to  trial,  they  confessed 
themselves  guilty  of  the  charges  all  edge*  I  in  tbe  indict* 
mem;  and  they  were  condemned  to  suffer  death,  and 
their  bodies  to  be  hung  in  chains  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

v  Dublin. 

..^  ELIZABETH  BROWNRXGG, 

Executed  at  Tyburn,   September  U,  1767,  for  torturing  ber  female 
Apprentice  to  Dentb. 


T, 


HE  long  scene  of  torture  in  which  this  inhuman  woman 
kept  the  iunocent  object  of  ber  remorseless  cruelty,  ere  she 


itfMldd  Ike  )«g  fteofodlttffed  mrttev  olor e  Wfftged  the 
iriterest  tff  the  stipe*** mtity  tod  fotftdd  thd  fadignattal  df 
ihjs  populace,  mow  thaw  aay^rimteai  in  tbe  wfaete.oeifcrse 
ofourlaielanckoly  timryMtVes;  *l 

♦  The  very  sane  of  Brosrorigg  {tharigb  heterel  trtmotNtMt 
feglifb  families fdrgencffHqfoabfcok,  batfe  borne  the  leapt 
4»  the  preseat  jday*  » held  of>  aa  a  waning  to, wbmea  of  c* 
ttofiqeling  and  *cruel  deposition.  Tc*,  tbe  atrocities  tff 
derarai  other*  already  described*  are  certainly,  at  iff 
a*  one  fotyl  deed  in  horror  can  somewhat  edceed  the  ether* 
•f  a  blacker  hee;  still  the  general  eaeeratie*  and  the 
fiwger  of,  score  were  mote  distinctly  pointed  at  Flinhtjfc 
Brownrigg. 

Tin*  cruel  woman  having  flatted  the  early  part  of  her  life 
hi  tbe  service  of  private  faatiiies*  was  married  tx>  Jean* 
Blwwarigg,  a  plumber*  who,  after  being  tfeveo  years'  m 
<?reen*ich»  oame  to  Loncfanf  and  took  ^heesw  ip  Flfcffefc* 
4e4u.ee  court,  Fleet-street,  where  he  carried  on  a  rnCnridnft 
eAie  *harc,of  business*  and  bad  a  httle  bouse  at  Islington, 
for  au  occasional  retread  ,  .  ■»    .  -, 

••  6be  bad  been  the  mother  of  sixteen  children^  and  having 
jtattftod  midwifery,  *as  4pptftited,  kf-  tbeeearscers  of  tU 
poor  of  St.  Brinsten's  parish,  Co  take  card  ctf  dfe  ^oss  *»* 
men  who  were  taken  in  labour  in  the  workbotfst)  which 
dtrty  *be  perfe* Med  to  tbe  tJatkn  tatisfitctfen  of  her  em- 

,  Mary  Mitchell,  a  pew  girl*  of  tkte  preeivct  of  Whkt* 
Frjart,  \*«t  pee  apprentice  to -Mrs.  Brownrigg  m  the  year 
*7W  i  tftitt  ftbbift  the  saft*  time  Mary  Joatft*  one  of  tbd 
Mrtickttt  of  •  «*e\  Foundlmg  Hospital,  wet  Itfcewbe  placed 
urttb  MtS  ill  ahelwme  tiepectty  j  tad  th*  bkd  o*er  appren- 
ticed -l 

A*  Mr*.  BftWhrigg  tfedttvWI  ptegtoiot  *o*Hl  f6  Be»iit 
prftatelfr  these  #th  #4re  talceaaritfa  a  vio#  rf  earing  the) 
eftpeiice  iff  wotaeVi  tfertamfc*  At  fitst*  thfe  poof  orphan* 
weYe  tteatdd*  wW>  sente  degree  of  civility;  bat  this  wit 
Joori  changed  f6f  tbe  meet  safagd  barbarity. 

Having  laid  Afary  Jotieft  across  t#6  chairs  ift  thd  kitchen; 
18  4C 
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sbo  wbippodnhar  wlii  sseh  wootott  osfrfty*  ttau  she  w» 
«es*M»^y  *b4ft<id  to  desist  through  pare  .we&npet*. 
>%*ftm?'  tmuoMt  we*  ;fsofo*e*ly  eopeatfd;  sod  Mr*. 
Brownrigg  used  to  throw  water,  mAer  when  ihe  bad  done 
uHsippswyihe*y*aBid  tisnsttfifciprahe-jwqutd  dip-  her  head  into 
o>piiis  rf  water.  iTtoaowmappOHitedfojr  toe  girl  to  sleep 
it  idjnhsadtof  riier  passage  leading  to:  the  street  door,  and  as 
she  tatfl  rea«Ted>  mno^  wouodsan  bee  head,  shoulders*  and 
tUrieas  £&t»of  the  body*  she  determined  oot>  to  bear<saea 
QesWtoortt  any  hmg*wj>ifcebe*oahL  effect  htoescape*  • 
*  Obterviwg  that  the  key  was  left  in  the  street-door  when 
4s*  fttttuly  iwairt  to^b«<k,  ste  opeiied  the  door  eaatioasiy 
one  morning,  and  escaped  into  the  street. 

Thus>fteed  from  her  heswd  confinement,  she  repeatedly 
enquired'  her  wny  ta  the  foundling-hospital,  tiH  she  foots} 
it*  atfd  was  admitted,  after  describing  in  what  manner  she 
fcgrf  been  ttmtedfc  and  shewing  the  bruiser  she  had  re- 


t'  cTte-  oiiild  having  been  axluntned  by  a  surgeon,  who 
found  her  wounds  to  be  of  a  most  alarming  nature*  th* 
go*ernom  of.  the  hospital  ordered  Mr.  Plutnbtree,  their  so* 
Iscjter,  to  Ws**e:to  Janps  Broworigg,  threatening  a  prase- 
oetioo>tf  fee  did  not  give  a  proper  reason  far  the  severitie* 
cdwreised  towSarind  tbe,ohiid<  .        .  .    .  . 

.  No  notioe.of  this  having  been  taken,  and  the  governors 
of  the  hospital  thinking  it  imprudent  to  indict  at  como&oo 
>  hsw,  the  girl  wtodist  frirged,  i*  consequence  of an applica- 
tismtothaohas^b^rfnin  of  London.  The  other  girl,  Mary 
Mitchell*  continued  with  her  mistress  for  the  space  sf-t 
year,  d  using  *bicb  shp  we*  treated  with  equal  cruelty,  and 
ate  -alio  ffMftlv0sl.to.quit  Jier  servine,  -  Having  escaped  eat 
of  the  house,  she  was  me,t  iirtbe  street  bj  the  younger  so* 
of  Bgowptjggs  who  forced  her  to.  returu  home*  where  her 
sufcirags  **re  geeatly  aggravated  oa  account  of  her  elope- 
moot*  In,  the  interim,  the  overseers  of  the  precinct  of 
Whit*  Friftftfoiiiid  Mary,CU£fbjdltoBK>wnr^;oorw«iJ: 
long  before  she  o^pe^ieoced  si^uijsr  cruejtie*  r  to  those  in- 
ftcted  on.  the  other  poor  girls,  *ad  possibly  <still 


EUZABETff  BROWHtttSOL  i  .*  iff 

fere/  $te<was  frequently  tied  ^  naked,  and  beeteawith 
a  hearth  broom,  .a  horse^wttp,  dr  a  cue,  till  ibe  was  abso- 
lutely speechless.  This  poor  girl  hewing  a  natural  infirmity, 
the  mistress  would  not  permit  her  to  lie  in  a  bed,  but  placed 
ber  oo  ft  mat,  in  a  eoaUhole  that  *rae  remarkably  cold  ;  how* 
e+er,  after  tome  time,  a  sack  ami  a  quantity  of  straw  form* 
ed  her  bce%  instead  of  the  mat.  During  bar  confinement  in 
this  wretched  situation,  she  bed  nothing  to  subsist  oil  bet 
bread  and  water ;  and  bar  entering,  daring  tho  night,  ceo* 
sitted  only  of  her  own  deaths,  so  that  she  sometime*  by 
almost  perished  with  cold.  '  i  «  *•  ^  i  .  -• .  W 

Oh  a  particular  occasion,  whan  sbe  wwealmdst  .starring 
with  hunger,  she  broke  open  a  cupboard  in  search  of:  food* 
hat  found  it  empty ;  and  on  another  ocpesnm\sbe  broke 
down  some  boards,  in  order  to  procure  a  dm»ghfcof  waters 

Though  ebe  was  the*  pressed  for  the  homMast  iieeesseriee 
of  life,  Mrs.  Jfcosnirigg'defeimaed  to pwaieb- her aritb  rig* - 
oar  for  the  means  she  had  taken  to  supply  bemelf  msth  these* 
On  this  abe  caused  the  girl  to  atrip  to  tbetskiOf  and  durtdg 
tbe  oouree  of  a  whole  day,  white  ebe  rera*inedjfi*JBBdv  she 
wpeatedlybeatk^rwiththeb«t^nd^»whh^  i    -  •  .-tot 

fc  tbet  cowrse  of  tbiraeoat  inhuman  ittutaefriifcy  a  jack 
ebaio  wws  Asad  toned  bertneek,  the  and  of  iwbitxh  man  feat* 
ened  to  the  yard  door,  -and  then  it  ws*pasMea«tsghfc..ae 
possible,  without  strangling  hen*  .         'm.     r.  rw.  ••• 

A  day  being  passed  in-  the*  practice  of  these  eavagetfer- 
barMesy  the  giri  waa  remanded;  to  the  coal  hole  at  nigbt;  bar 
hand*  being  tied  behind  nery  and  ttoeefatin  still  remaining 
about  V«j>eek  n:,         .  .  i   r  .    :   ■  •.  V  'i    7    : 

The,  bufbaod  baring  been  obliged  to  Aari  tfawtfcb  np> 
prentices  in  •  wearing  apparel,  tbey  were  repeatedly'. strips 
naked|  wnd  *ept  ao'for  whole  days,  if  tbeir  garments  tHsp« 
pafedtwttotcfnv  "     '  -  .-i     ."  .. 

Thn.eWtr>sbu  bad  frequently  the  sopetiwaendaaoe  of  these 
wretched  girls;  but  this*  waa  sotnetisoesoosmniued  to  the 
*pptmittee,  who  declared,  that,  aha  was  totally  *iafced*>ae 
aighvwten  bo  went  eo^tte  her  *p;'  Thwtwo  poor  girsi  were 
favmtttly  sttbtjitmn  tbtrditir  imads  auoUbbdcka»JappnaT4 


fi«        bj4**mbw  mmmmth 

^*«s  *M*/g4H*raJ'»<tfe;  ,i»d  wberf  a  plaWter. 

/  tbtir  wou«(fa>  thtt^km  u^d  feofpeel  away  wtb  ifc  -J 

///        Semettfare  Urs.  Browortgg,  when  rewired- Of) 

/         tereri^  ***rtto  tie  ilpi*  h*flid*  Wkh  %  ***d,  ted  tfr*W 

Jtbem  Qffc  to,  a  Vatfefrpipe  lehicb  r»6  aclfes*  tb*  wiling  in^ 

kitchen;  but  that  giring  ♦ay,  the  desired  her  hushed  1% 

Ajc  a  bcokjft  the  beam,' tbrottgh^ieb  teosd  wasdrewnj 

and  their  arms  being  evaded*  she  used  to  JpfewMririp  tlpa 

till  she  w  weery,  an4  till  the  blood  fallowed  e»  hfery 


Tb*  eWer  son  haying  one  day  <Hrept*d  Mary  dtffard  tp 
jot  *p  a >a|f*toeJbcr  hiechteed,  the  poor  girl  wae-qneMtf  to 
4oit;  oo  wrlwebl)e.hci$'hectitt*l)e  coqld  eqlooger  nip* 
pbrtfaie  seiefitp?  *q4p*  another  time,  wbf»fr  tbeinfctber 
had  beea^whippirig  her  iq  the  faM|po  till  ftp  w*s  jabsekiieljr 
tiaod,  thwcoft  ronoyed  tfrosarego  trostmaat.  Jf|*  Shown- 
rfeg  woeJd  »me#t^ea  rife  th^poor  gift  by  **<**»**»  add 
fiereing  the  slue  <towq  violently  with  her  fitger*  ceiled  the 
bteod  to  gn»h  front  her  eye*  - 

Uptf  fStfleed*  pnaUe  *  bpaf  theae  repented  sereritiev 
eomplained  of  hen  hard  Ife^tmptrt  to  a  French  lady  who 
lodged  ii}  the  hoate;  and  sh*  baring  represented  tbaim* 
propriety  of  sack  betjaviqqr  to  Mrs*  Bwigririgft  *e  inbo- 
«ao  uonjtefc  8ew;  at  the  gifl,  and  cut  bcr  fongae  in  two 
placet  with  a  pair  of  ^dissent 

■  <>n  the  morning  of  the  lftb  of  July ,  ttpebmberoao  Weena 
went  into  the  kifcbea,  and  after  obliging  Ifafy  Clifford  to 
tfrip  to  the  akin,  dfear  her  qp  to  the  staple,  and,  tbeegh 
her  body  was  an  intire  sere,  from  her  farm*?  bfobe*,  yet 
tips  wretch  renewed  hff  taw&fe*  ifjth  hfg  accostoaitd 
severities. 

Mm  whipping  her  till  the  Moqd  itroomeil  doyp  her  body, 
she  let  her  down,  and  made  ber  wash  herself  ia  a  tab  of  coU 
water:  Mary  ifocbell,*  the  ether  poor  girl,  bpog  present 
during  thta  transaction*  While  Clifford  was  wtohSoghtotseU, 
Mrs.  Hbnwnrigg  struck  her  on  the  AoeMers*  already  aon 
with  former  braises,  With  the  but-ead  fS  %  whip;  end  d* 
treaty  the  child  iathis  meaner  fite  tune*  ip  the  sane  d*J. 


ft+tm&rfb  wmM-mr  hw>  *a«h*w  **tf«t  «j*ns 

of  a*rtifctti*p  ;  her  mptjiafcafl-lav,  whq  b*d  resided  *o*m 
tim*  ip  tb*  cwotcy*  $#une  *b«Ut  this  uqm  to  tqitfe  *ud  eo*t 
qui**)  aft**  l*i>  JW»t  iqffrqpffl.  *ta*  $he  ps*  pla^e^d  afc 
JScapnrijufar  *k+  mm  tbUhffc  ^t/vas,.r*ft»#d  a&dttaqra 
bj  Hr.  3row»Ngg,  wbp,  Wo  tb*ptene<l  to  qyry  he?  b4w* 
the  J^>rd  May***  if  *M  Pfjp*  th**®  to  make  f|irt(iec  damjb-t 
*****  IJerwiKW,. th^^otter-ia-l^w  wspgovig  a.w*jf  wbep 
Mr*  D^50%  wife  pf  Jft.  ftea^oo,  J>a**r,  at  the  a^ojnityi 
how?,  called  hey  ife  and  informed}  ber,  that  she  ao^  l*W 
f aaaily  bad  qft^n  htiarfl  moaning*. and  groans  issue  frqp* 
Brpwurigg's  bow*,  wt  that,  s^e,  swp^ctffj  tha.ap^r^nMc^ 
*pre  tre**qd  with  uawajrantable  seventy.  Thjp  g9o4. 
wwao  liJtppisQ.  promised  ty  «*?rt  hecself  to  asceftajo  tb* 

At  this  jyacture,  Mr,  Qrawnrigg  going  to  Hacppst^ad  <^ 
feu*iness,  ^ougbt  4  Net  Vk)^  ^  ■•«*  <¥> W^  %hp  h°S>  ^9fk 
put,  tot?  .a  oovejrf4  jardf  baying  a,  skj^ligbt,  vrhich  it  Wag 
thought  necessary  to  remove,  in  .prder.  to  gjye  (ak  to  tfo 
tnunal*  .  .  .    1.    ,  •■  -.^    <   -. .:.  * 

As  8009  a*  ^  rW*s,  ktwurn  tipt.tb*  sky-light  ^fts,  *&W>lpA# 
Mr*  Qeaooo  ordered  bis  slants  to  watch,  in  Qjr^Qfo  &  pps-, 
sible,  to  discover  the  girls.  Deacon's  serva^t-majd  fc'^Mfl 
froo?  a  wiodow,  4*4*  jMi*.qf  tfea  gyrls  stq^pjog  dcwfe  pn 
which  she  called  her  qaistres*,  and-sh^d^red  ttye  a^ttepcjangfl 
of  *oa>0  of  tho-^efgh^or^.w^ho  leaving  b,een  fitnesses  of  phe 
shocking  scao?,  aoiqg  pien  got  ppoqthe  lea,ds,  and  dropped} 
bits  0/  ,djrtv  in  4p4v*\  to ,  indufl^  tha^ifl  to  speak  to  t{wm  ^ 
butshes^fBc^rWbolly  incfp^ble*  Hpr^poi\,  Mrs«  Deacga 
s*£t  tp  jtbp  g$'s  jppther-ia-lajW,  who,  immediately  called, 
upon  IVli;.  Qrundy,  one  of  the  overseers  of  St.  Dunstan'^an^ 
represfitfftd  ibe.oase^  Mr.  Gr^^and  tj^  re^t.of  trover* 
seerf,  w^h  the  wp^yt  w^u  and  tefi?*0^, a.sight  of  Mary 
Clifford;  bu(Brownriggy  who  had  Nick-named  her  Nap^ 
tp|4:  tbf5oa  tbaf  be  fvu$w.  no  suc;^  p«r&oa,  b,ut  i(.  they,  wantf  d 
to  .s^a.^arj^^fPWMivpg  JVJary  MitcbeJ.1%  th,ey  inigbt,  W 
^W*d«Bl]r nro4M<:f4ibern  If ppu  this,  Mr*  Devon's  ^ruapt,' 
4o^i^^tJbaf.I\fery  MitcM^^^  npt  the  girl  jbey,  wanted., 
Mr.  Grundy  now  sent  for  a  constable9  to  searpb  the  bouse, 
hat  no  discovery  was  then  made. 


MO  ELIZABETH  BROWNttGG: 

Mr.  Brownrigg  threatened  highly,  but  Mr.  Grottly,  with 
the  spirit  that  became  the  officer  of  a  pah*b,  took  Ifcry 
Mitchell  with  him  to  the  workhouse,  where,  ptt  the  taking 
Off  her  leathern  boddice,  it  stuck  so  fast  to  her  wouods,  that 
•he  shrieked  with  the  pain  ;  but,  on  beiog  treated  with  great 
humanity,  and  told  that  she  should  not  be  tent  beck  to 
Brownrigg's,  she  gave  an  account  of  tbe  horrid  treatment 
that  she  and  Mary  Clifford  bad  sustained,*  and  confessed  thst 
she  had  met  the  latter  on  the  stairs  just  before  they  estoe  to 
the  house.  Hereupon  Mr.  Grundy  and  some  otbers  re- 
turned to  the  house,  to  make  a  stricter  search  ;  on  which 
Brownrigg  sent  for  a  lawyer,  in  order  to  intimidate  diem, 
and  even  threatened  a  prosecution,  unless  they  immediately 
quitted  the  premises.  Unterrified  by  these  Areata,  Mr. 
Grundy  sent  for  a  coach,  to  carry  Brownrigg  to  t^e  Compt- 
er ;  on  which  the  latter  promised  to  produce  tbe  girl  ia 
about  half  an  hour,  if  tbe  coacb  was  discharged.  Tbia  being 
consented  to,  the  girl  was  produced  from  a  cupboejd,  under 
a  beaufet  in  the  dining-room,  after  a  pair  of  shoes,  which 
young  Brownrigg  had  in  his  hand  during  tbe  proposal,  bad 
been  put  upon  her.  It  is  not  in  language  to  describe  the 
miserable  appearance  this  poor  girl  made.;  almost  her  whole 
body  was  ulcerated. 

Being  taken  to  tbe  workhouse,  an  apothecary  was  sent 
for,  who  pronounced  her  to  be  in  danger, 

Brownrigg  was  conveyed  to  Woodstreet-compter;  but 
his  wife  and  son  made  their  escape,  .taking  with  them  a  gold 
watch  and  some  money.  Mr.  Brownrigg  was  now  carried 
before  aldermam  Crossby,  who  fully  committed  him,  and 
ordered  the  girls  to  be  taken  to  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital, 
where  Mary  Clifford  died  within  a  few  days ;  and  the 
coroner's  inquest  being  summoned,  found  a  verdict  of  Wilful 
Murder  against  James  and  Elizabeth  Brownrigg,  and  John 
their  son. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mrs.  Brownrigg  and  her  son,  shifted 
from  place  to  place  in  London,  bought  doathnin  Rag-fair, 
to  disguise  themselves,  and  then  went- to  Wandawortfc, 
where  they  took  lodgings  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Dunbar;  who 
kept  a  chandler's  shop. 


ELIZABETH  BROWNRIGG.  531 

Thi»>eb*(idfer  happening  to  read  a  newspaper  on  the  15th 
of  August,  taw  an  advertisement  which  so  clearly  described 
fa  lodgers,  that  he  badjio  doubt  but  they  were  the 
nardftMC*. 

On  this,  he  went  to  Looddh  the  next  day,  which  was 
Sunday*  add  going  to  church,  sent  for  Mr.  Owen,  the' 
churchwarden,  to  attend  him  in  the  vestry,  and  gave  him 
such  a  description  of' the  parties,  that  Mr.  Owen  desired 
Mr.  Deacon  and  Mr.  Wingrave,  a  constable,  to  go  to 
Wandsworth,  and  make  the  necessary  enquiry. 

On  their  arrival  at  Dunbar's  house,  they  found  the 
wretched  mother  and'sq&/in  a  room  by  themselves,  who 
evinced  great  agitation  at  this  discovery.  A  coach  being 
proeuffodj  ifcay -were  conveyed  to  London,  without  any  per- 
son in»A^ft*r*drfh  bftvibg  knowledge  of  the  affair,  except 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunbar. 

At  the  ensuing  sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey,  the  father, 
u>9tbev,va*d  son,  toefe  indicted  ;  when  Elizabeth  Brownrigg, 
afttrva  trial  of  tkfrei*  b#ur  *,  was  found  guilty  of  murder, 
atid  tordferld  for  etieeittftpi  but  the  man  and  his  son,  being 
acquitted  of  the  higher  charge,*  were  detained,  to  take  their 
trials  for; at  misdemeanor,  of  which  th$y  were  convicted,  and 
iatpriaoried  ibr.  the  space  of  six,  month*, 

After  sentence  Qf  death  was  parsed  on  Mrs.  Brownrigg, 
she  ^as  attended  by  a  clergyman,  to  whom  she  confessed 
the  enormity  of  her  crime,  and  acknowledged  the  justice  of 
the  s$nteace  by  which  she  had  been  condemned.  The 
parting  between*  bee  and  her  husband  and  son,  on  the 
momiqg'of  her  execution,  Was  affecting  beyond  description. 
The  so*  falling  on  his  knees,  she  bent  herself  over  him  and 
embraced  him ;  while  the  husband  was  kneeling  on  the 
other  side- 
On  her  way  to  the  fata!  tree,  the  people  expressed  their 
abhorrepce  of  her  crime,  in  terms  which  though  not  proper 


•  Hmnh  the  child  was  looked  apo*  as  the  apprentice  of  the  wife,  tad 
aot  the  hatband*  though  the  hasbaad  was  obliged  to  And  her  apparel  j 
however,  accessaries  in  marder  are  eqaaJlf  gaUty,  tad  at  h  strange  that  the 
i  and  hie  tea  should  hara  been  acquitted. 


4SS  MUNOO  CfflPML 

*t  tbt  moment,  tesufiei  ifceir  dotitttttion  *iF  tor  dhfa&y. 
fttfore  heir  exit*  she  joltfed  in  prayers  wilt)  the  ofrdbarj  df 
<N*tfg**,  ^m-il»e  desired  4i>  declare  to  U*  todtjtiife* 
that  she  confessed  her  guilt,  and  acknowledged  the  jtntiee 
ttffaflrsfcttteBttv  ;    i. 

After  e*eotitforS  he*  body  #J*  put  iritd  *  backacy-ceacb, 
*efi«ey6d  to  gftrg&Jnfc'-hfcll,  dissected,  and  anatomiwd; 
•     ^rnt  her  skehetod  Iwn^  yp  in  Surgeew*-Wt 

',      '•'  ■      ■    '       '  ■'«--  -      ■-    Tt      .-'•'    ., 

MUNOO  OAMPOtU,        , 

^pW*^'^'V   *f*^Ji   ^W^JI™*  ^f™*^rU^  T~"*.^"P  WPBW    CwMfllS^^  **r  iS**S^F 

*  rabrmaty  1760.  •»■  0 

JL  2,Srt*.k,*f'  -^etattbadg*  tfAafea<t4**>»,f»d 

i!*  J**,tt«w"M  *»»  rt**»ta»  ft  red  toll*  ft**  if  *» 

'  In*t*ad«f  tiHrfwt^j^thkatod^twtai^^iS^^t 
game  laws  have  Tenrlattjy  be«a  e*fc«Hted,  by  Our  »*■«•* 
pWJsehtatiTeaj  ia,p*di.n»eat  M»ftrtW«*\\Ew«  tte  woWwek, 
a  vtetting  bird,  frdtn  distant  cliwes  j  flatfL  the  finis  mm* 
^wmooopftSttdbirifcs^eat.  \  •  •  ■*"» 
•"»    J?  fl,"F,u,*A*»«rK!»*»»  ««*  «!«*  otolta*oO«rta«aifaW 

«wmi  in  Snglfed,? «b9 d«r«  in*  to  destroy  d)e\«poi)«*  of  bb 

raisedfbr  hi.  mort.,iBa,9diate,,Bpport,  most  3k  «*  «eir 
Jhmder,  be  dtemtbed  ;  for  th*  vtty  act  of  dfiVtetf  tfaem 
******  •h*«frdeprttlatkmai  «bserv«d  by  some  lotdl*  depend* 
ent,  more  tyrannical  than  *e  Jojrd,  hUnself,  will  be fAoof trued 
into  an  offence  against  the  game-laws,  and  the  tfee-boro 
Eng|l5bmancastintaal6i(hSOme  prison,  prosecafted,  and 
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*Tbe  citizens  of  London  enjoyed,  in  former  times,  an 
exemption,  as  a  matter  of  favour^  from  the  game  laws,  then 
in  force. 

/Kfng  Henry  I.  granted  them  a  charter,  in  which  are  these 
words,  '*  And  the  citizens  of  London  may  have  their  chases 
to  hunt,  as  well  and  as  fully  as  their  ancestors  have  had, 
(that  is  to  say)  in  Chiltrie,*  and  in  Middlesex,  and  in 
Surry  .** 

This  charter •" was  Coh firmed  by  king  Henry  II.  Richard 
an4  John  I.  and  Henry  III.  and  enjoyed  by  the  said  citizens, 
until  the  reign  of  €hariesJL^  That  thoughtless,* the  citizens 
may  add,  ungrateful,  monarch,  after  being,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, restored  Uotttei!$#oi*er  by /the  citizens  of  London, 
deprived  them  of  this  most  ancient  right. 
t  T$at  *pyp  ^rarit  which  ^existed  through  the  commotions 
of  the  land,  caused  by  the  contending  powers  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  and  through  the  civil  wars  of  his  father,  Charles, 

.    who  put  fyiq  hand  to  an  act,  which  deprived  them  of  a  pri- 
irif?g£  Xfydyieii  above  five  hundred  year*.    This  act  is  called 

'  ^^Trte'qqalTficatiori  act/*  apd  though )t  does  not  notice  the 
a^ci^rtle  gtarttbFHeriry  I.  yet  it  virtually  repeals  it. 
**ff  waf, Mr.' Campbell's  misfortune,  and  we  know  no 

1  gt*at^r,'savfe  Worldly  want,  t*  live  adjoining  to  the  estate  of 

'  5fV^nrtobled  amn-u-tbe  Earl  of  Eglington. 

Iri  the  coorse  t)f  this  narrative  we  shall  find  tbat  he  was 
pbSsefcsed  of  an  estate  of  the  value  of  sixty  pounds  a  year, 
a,  little  independence  in  Scotland  thirty  years  ago,  but  yet 

'    forty  lft&  tVan  the  law  estimates  a  man  to  be  worth,  ia  order 
to  qualify  bim  to  kill  game. 

'  Thfe%  ortuch-to-be-lamentfcd  Mr.  Campbell  was  descended 
frofrt  tfii  noble  family  of  Argyle,  and  born  at  Ayre,  in 
Scotland,  His  father  was  an  eminent  merchant,  had  been 
mayor  of  tufe  town,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace:  but  having 
no  Iqss  than twenty-four  children,  and  meeting  with  many 
losses  in  his  commercial  connections,  it  was  impossible  for 
bim  to  make  any  adequate  provision  for  bia  family  j  so  tbat, 
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on  his  death,  the  rbl*tions  took  care  of  the  children,  ancf 
Educated  them  in  the  liberal  manner  which  is  customary  in 
Scotland. 

'  'The  unhappy  subjfcdt  of  this  narrative  was  protected  by 
An  unclfc,  who  gate  him  a  learned  education  ;  bat  this  ge- 
nerous' friend  dying  when  the  youth  was  about  eighteen 
years  of  tfge,  left  hiui  sikty  pounds,  and  earnestly  recom- 
mended him  to  the  care. of  bis  otber  relations. 

The  young  main  was  a  finished  scholar :  yet  seemed  averse 
to  the  making  choice  of  any  of  the  learned  professions.  His 
attachment  Appeared  to  be  to  the  military  life,  in  which  line 
many  of  hi*  ancestors  had  most  gloriously  distinguished 
themselves. 

Mr.  Campbell  now  entered  as  a  cadet  in  the  royal  regi- 
ment df  Scotch  Greys,  then  commanded  by  his  relation 
general  Campbell,  and  served  during  two  campaigns  at  bis 
own  ex  pence,  in  the  fond  hope  6f  military  preferment. 

After  the  battle  of  Dettiogen,  at  which  be  assisted,  lie  bad 
tfn  opportunity  of  being  appointed  quarter-toaster,  if  hi 
could  have  raised  one  hundred  pounds ;  but  this  place  was 
bestowed'  on  another  person,  white  Campbell  was  making 
fruitless  applicatiob  for  the  money. 

Thus  disappointed  of  what  he  thought  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation, be  quitted  the  army,  and  went  into  Scotland, 
tf  here  he"  arrived  at  the  juncture  that  the  rebels  bad  quitted 
Edinburgh,  in  1745,  Lord  Loudon  having  then  the  command 
of*  loyal  Highlanders,  who  exerted  »o  much  bravery  in  the 
suppression  6f  the  rebellion  $  and  Mr.  Campbell  baviog  the 
honour  to  be  related  to  his  lordship,'  he  treat  and  fought 
under  him  with  a  bravery  that  did  equal  credit  to  his  loyalty 
and  fcoufage.    *■>»... 

Not  long  after  this  decisive  battle  of  CuHoden,   Lord 

London  procured  bis  kinsman  to  be  appointed  an  officer  of 

the  excise ;  and  prevailed  oh  the  commissioners  to  station 

him  in  the  sbife  of  Ayre,  that  he  might  hate  the  happiness  of 

'  residing  near  his  friends  and  relations. 

In  the  discharge  of  this  new  duty,  Mr.  Campbell,  behaved 
with  strict  integrity  to  the  crown,  yet  with  so  much  civility 
as  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  all  those  with  whom  be  had 


sroy tWlsafetions*  He  married  whe,o  be  *as  too* what  ad- 
vanced in  Jife*$  and  sn  une^eptioaable  was  li is  whole  con- 
duct, that  all  the  nobility  apd  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood 
(the  ej*H  of  figlingfcen  excepted)  gave  hica  permission,  tq  kill 
gM>e~on  their  estates.  However,  he  wa$  Tery,  moderate  fa 
the  useaftbis  indulgence,  seldom  shoeing  btft.wijtb  a^  ?inw 
to  gratify  a  friend  with  a  present ;  hardly  ever  for  bU  nw 
emolument.  , .    ;  ,    -,  •  ,  M 

'  Mr.  Campbell  bad  ^singular  attachment  to  filing ;«  and 
a  rivet  in  lord  Egtingtnn'sjftstate  affording  jthe  finest  6*h  tn 
that  Country,  be  would  willingly  bate  angled  there;  but  bis 
lordship  being  a*  strict  twkh  regard  to  his  fi&b  as  the  gam** 
Campbell,  unwilling  to  offend  him,  gave  away  bia  fibbing- 
tackle,  which  *r*s  exoelleni  in  its  kind.  He  w&&  likewise  in 
possession  of  a  fine  pointer,  which  he  sold ;  but  would  qpt 
part  with  Wfc  gen,  wfejcb  produced  him  the  greats  pleasure 
of  his  lift.*   ••■..»..  .    ., 

Campbell  being  in  jst arcb.of  tmngglers,  and  bating  bis  gun 
.*ith  him,  yrltt  crossing  part  of  lord  fcgliugtoo-a  esfcatp,  When 
m  hare  starting  Jap  he  shqt  her.  HisJondftbip  .bearing  the 
*ep*rt  of » the  gun,  and  baing  jnformed  >b^  toropjbcjl  bad 
•fired  it,  faesttnta  servant,  to icoiwnand  W*  19  qon^.tothe 

-  Campbell  obeyed  <  tfee  disagreeable  sqnjaions, .  b«|.t  wa* 
treated  tery  cavaHexly  by.*hia  lordships  who  even  detctyidfri 
to  call  him  by  names  of  contempt*,  'The  fftber  apoh?gi$*d 

-lor  his  coriduct,  which  be  said  arose  from  toe  sudden  starting 
x>f  the/  hare  ^and  decfcired  that  he  bad  no  design  of  giripg 
<#rftce%  vTbis  miffhi  have  hew*  fiiffioicpt  apflpgy  ta  *ny 
'toner  man  than.  Lord  Kglingtoifc    •        i , 

-  A  man  named  Bart  ley  more  was  among  the  servants  .of 
lord  Eglington,  and  was  a  f avcmrUe  of  this  iordsbip ;  and  thU 
iiu«>  dea4t-Iar^ely  in  contraband*. goods,  Mr.  Camtptbei), 
passing-  along  the  aea-sljore,  met  BartleyinQre  with  p.  part 
fcoutawing*  eighty  gailoas  of  rues,:  which  he  seized  as  con- 
traband ;,  and  <ho  rum  was  condemned,  but  tbe  eart  w*s 
restored,  as  teiag  the  ,ptopfecty  of  Lpfd  Islington,  t 

.  In  tbifrnffiic  it  »}ll:*pp*nr  evidft&t  that  Wf-  Ca#i^bftll  4i*l 
not  exceed  his  duty ;  but  Bartleymore  was  to  incensec 
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against  biro,  tbat  he  contrived  many  tales  to  Ma  disadvan- 
tage, an*  at  length  engaged  his  lordship's  passions  so  far, 
that  he  conceited  a  more  urifavoarable-optpion'of  Camp* 
bell  than  he  had  hitherto  done.  In  the  mean  time,  the  latter 
had  ik>  consciousness  of  having  given  offence  by  the  seizure 
of  the  rum,  which  was  made  only  in  discharge  of  his  duty ; 
and  therfrfote  be  was  whdlly  regardless. of  the  common  re- 
port of  ford  Eg  ling  *ortVen  rait  y  to  bim.  , 

About  ten  ifi  the  morning  or  the  24th  of  October,  •  1169, 
Campbell) toot  His  gun,  and  went  out  with  another  efflpef, 
with*: vtew  to  detect  smugglers.  Mr  Campbell  took  with 
himia  Jiefciio^Yor  shooting;  which  bad  t^n  given  him  by 
Dr.  Ham*r<;  though  tbey  hid  no  particular  design  of  MH*og 
any-g<&nerbtft  intended  to  shoot  a  woodcock  if  iheyahouW 
seeotie.   c     .'      •    '  '.-""' 

Tbey  crossed  a  small  part  of  lord  Egling  ton's  estate,  in 
order  to  reach  the  sea-sho*e,  where  they  iittdfuted  to  walk. 
When  tbe?  arrived  at  rtiis  spot  it  was  near  neon,  and  lord 
Egliagtoo  eame  tip  in  bis  coach,  attended  by  Mr.  Wilson,  a 
carpenter,  who  was  forking  for  him,  and  followed  by  four 
servants  ontobrs^back.  ;  On  approaching  the  coast, Jus  tent- 
ship  met  BarCleymdre,  *ho  told  him  that  there  were  some 
poachers  at  a  distance.  Mr.  Wilson  would  have  endeavoured 
to  drariv  off  his  lord  ship's  notice  from  such  a  business  ;  but 
Bart  ley  more  saying  that  Campbell  was  among  the  poachers, 
lord  |5£lingtori  Quitted  bis  goacb,  and  mounting  a  Jed  horse* 
rode  /to  the  spot,  where  he  saw  Campbell  and  the  other 
officer,  whose  name  was  Brown.  His  lordship  said,  "Mr. 
Campbell)  I  did  not  expect  to  have  found  you  so  soon  again 
on  my  grounds,  after  your  prdtaise  when  you  shot  tbe  bare*" 
He  then  demanded' Camp  toll's  gun,  which  tbe  latter  de- 
clared he  would  not  part  with.  ' 

Lord  Eglington  now  rede  towards  him ;  while  Campbell 
retreated,  with  hie  gen  presented,  desiring  him  to  keep  at  a 
distance.  8nll,  btowever,  bislordship  advanced,  smiling,  ao4. 
said,  "Are  you  going*  to  shoot  me/"  Campbell  replied, 
"  I  will,  if  you  do  nbt  keep  oft"  Hereupon  lord  Eglington 
called  to  bb  servants  to  bring  htm  a  gun,  which  one  of  them 
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took  From  the  coach,  and  delivered  to  another  to  carry  to 
their  master. 

In  the  interim  lord  Eglington,  leading  bis  home,  approach* 
ed  Mr.  Campbell,  and  demanded  his  gun ;  but  the  latter 
would  not  deliver  it.  The  peer  then  quitted^  bis  horse's 
bridle,  and  continued  advancing,  while  Campbell  still  re- 
tired; though  in  an  irregular  direction,  and*  pointed  his  gun 
towards  his  pursuer. 

At  length  lord  Egtington  came  so  near  him  that  Camp- 
bell said,  "1  beg  you  pardon,  my. lord,,  but  I  will  nut  de- 
liver my  gun  to  any  man  living  ;  therefore  beep  off,  or  I 
will  ceftaioly  shfcot  you'*  At  this  instant  Bart JeyiporeaA- 
vanciftg,  begged  Campbell  to  deliver  hit  guu  to Jprd  Eg- 
lington:  but  the  latter  answered,  he  would  not,  for  "be 
bad  a  right  to  carry  a  guu."  ,     , 

His  lordship  did  not  dispute  his  general  right,  but  said  ■ 
that  be  could  not  have  any  to  oagry  it  on  his  egate  without 
bis  permission.    Campbell  again  begged  patt)pu»*wd  still 
continued  retreating,  but  with  bis  gun  in  his  baud,  and  pre- 
paring to  fire  in  his  own  defence,  .While  be  w^s  thus 
walking  backwards  bis  heel  struct^  against  a.  $&94i  wd  he 
fell,  when  be  was  about  the  distance  of  three  ya^dsfr ecu  the 
pursuer.     Lord  Eglington,  observed  him  iall.qn  his.baob, 
stepped  forward,  as '  if  he  would  have  passed  bjy  Campbell'*  .- 
feet,  which  the  latter  observing,  reared  himself  on  bis  elbow, 
and  lodged  the  contents  of  his  piece  in  tfce.left  side  of  his    ' 
lordshipfs  body.     '  >.,-.....» 

At  this  cmfc&i  juncture  the  9ei;rant  above  pte/itiehed 
brou^hbthe  gun  from  the  coach,  jwd  Campbell  fequld  bore 
wrested  it  from  his  hands,  but  that  BartkymufBt  va«e  up 
just  at  the  Very  foment;  apd  at  this  moment. lord; Isling- 
ton, putting  his  hand  to  his  wo  Mod,  s*i4»<"  I  am  killed  %** 

A  contest  now  ensued,  during  whici)  JJartleymore  re*  * 
peatediy  struck  Campbell,  whjctw  being  observed  b*  lord 
Eglington,  he  called  out,  "Do  not  qse  him  ill.99  CaiBpbell 
being  secured,!  was  conducted  to  phe  wounded  man,  then 
laying  on  the'ground,  w no  said,  "Mr,,  Campbell,  I  would 
■ot  have  shot  you ;"  but  Campbell  made  no  answer. 
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**  My  parks,  my  walks,  my  manors  that  I  bad, 
«  Bf  en  now  forsake  me  5  sod  of  all  my  lands, 
1      '  '  « It  notniag  left  me  but  my  body's  length." 

8SAEKSPCAKC 

Lord  Egitffgton's  teat  was  about, three  iailek  from  the 
•place  where  tbig  fatal  accident  happened;  ami  hi*  servants 
rpot^nai  into  the  carriage  to  convey  bin*  home.  In  the 
mean  time  Campbell's  bands  were  tied  bebipd  him;  and 
4o  vtt  conducted  to  the  town  of  Saltcoats,  the,  place  of  hit 
former  station  a*  an  exciseman,    .  - 

»  The  persons  who  conducted  him,  asked  him  several  ques- 
tions ;  the  aftswers  to  which  were  afterwards,  very  ungener- 
*0ii6ly  as  we  conceive,  adduced  on  hia  trial,  as  collateral 
evidence  of  his  guilt.  Among  other  things,  he  acknow- 
ledged that  he  would  rather  part  with  bis  life  than  his  gun ; 
and  that,  sooner  than  bavte  it  taken  fr9m  -him,  he  would 
-shoot  any  peer  of  the  realm. 

Lord  Ellington  dying,  after  languishing  ten  hours,  Mr. 
-Campbell  was,  on  the  following  day,  committed  to  the  pri. 
son  of  Ayre,  and  tbe  nest  month  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
In  preparationfor  his  trial  before  the  high  court  of  justiciary  ; 
previous  towhith  his  case  was  discussed  by  council,  and 
-the  following  arguments  were  adduced  in  his  favour.    It 

\  said  in  the  first  place, 


•  <  <<Thfet  the  gM  went  off  by  accident,  and  therefore  it 
could  be  no  more  than  casual  homicide." 

"Secondly,  That  supposing  it  had  been  fired  with  an  in 
tention  to  kill,  yet  the  act  was  altogether  justifiable,  because 
of  the  violent  provocation  he  bad  received  ;  and  be  was  doing 
qo  more  than  defending  hia  life  and  property /• 

u  Thirdly,  It  could  not  be  murder,'  because  it  could  not 
lie  supposed  that  Mr.  Campbell  bad  any  malice  against  his 
lordship,  and  the  action  itself  was  too  sudden  to  admit  of 
deliberation.9' 

The  council  for  tte  prosecution  urged* in  answer,  in  thd 

first  place, 

"  That  it  was  certain  malice  was  implied  in  consequence 
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of  Campbell's  presuming  the  gun  to  bit  Ford  ship  sod  telling 
him  that  unless  lie  kept  off",  he  would  shoot  hi m." 

"Secondly,  That  there  Was  no  provocation  given  by  the 
earl  besides,  word*  and  words  shall  not  bo  construed  a  pro- 
vocation in  lawV'  ' 

"  Thirdly,  The  earl  had  a  right  to  seize  his  gun,  in  viftye 
of  several  acts  of  parliament,  which  are  the  established 
laws  of.  the  land,  to  which  every  subject  is  obliged  to  bo 
obedient.91 

.  After  /repeated  4%b*tes  ^>etw?en  the  lawyers  of  Scotland  a 
day  was  at  length  appointed  for  the  trial,  wbiph  commenced 
on  tho  27th  of  February,  1770,  before  the  bigh  court  of 
justiciary  ;  and  the  jury  having  found  Mr.  Campbell,  guilty , 
he  was  sentenced  to  die. 

The  lord  Justice  Clerk*  before  he  pronounced  the  solemn 
senteuce,  addressed  himself  to  the  convict,  advising  him  to 
make  the  most  devput  preparation  for  death,  as  all  hopes- of 
pardon  would  be  precluded*  from  the  nature  of  bta  offence. 

Through  the  whole  course  of  his  trial r  the  prisoners  be- 
haviour was  remarkable  for  calmness  and  serenity;  and 
when  it  was  ended,  be  bowed  to  the  court  with  the  utmost 
composure,  but  s*id  not  a  single  word  in  extenuation  of  hi* 
crime. 

On  bis  return  to  prison,  he  was  visited  by  several  of  his 
friend*,  among  whom  he  behaved  with  apparently  decent 
cheerfulness.:  and,  retiring  to  his  apartment,  be  begged  tho 
favopr  of  a  visit  from  them  on  the  following  day  ;  but  in  the 
morning  be  was  found  dead,  banged  to  the 'end  of  a  form 
which  be  had  set  upright,  and  fastened  a  filk  handkerchief 
round  his  neck. 

Tbo  following  lines  were  found  upon  the  floor  close  to  thf 
body. 

"  Farewell  rain  world  Pre  had  enough  of  thee, 
"  And  now  am  earelesi  what  thou  say'it  of  me, 
"-Thy  ■  m ilea  I  court  riot,  nor  thy  frowns  I  fear, 
«*  My  cam  are  pat,  my  beaet  ttaa  toiy  hart, 
"  What  malts  they  find  in  ae  take  care  to  aha*, 
44  And  look  at  home,  enough  ia  to  be  done.'* 


JAMES  BOLL  AND, 

d  Sheriff  ^fic$r,  and  a  mo9t  uncmiciammbU  villi**, 
Executed  at  Tybnrn,  March  18,  1772,  for  Forgery.* 


HE  Criminal  Annals  of  the  British  nsjtion  hardly  pro- 
duce a  more  complicated  scene  of  profligacy  and  plunder 
than  that  which  will  be  fouod  ia  the  life  of  James  Bol- 
land. 

*  Jonathan  Wild,  that  prince  of  thieves,  can,  perhaps, 
alone,  daim  pre-eminence  in  villainy.  Jonathan  robbed 
under  the  cloak  of  a  thief-taker;  James  committed  hi* 
depredations  as  a  Sheriff's  officer.  Jonathan  plundered  the 
very  thieves  themselves ;  James  sptmgtd  the  unfortunate 
debtors  out  of  their  last  shilling,  till  justice  overtook  him 
for  committing  forgery* 

-  Bolland  was  the  son  of  a  butcher,  and  he  brought  his  son 
up  to  the  same  business.  The  youth  baviog  early  proofs  of 
a  profligate  tdrn  of  mind,  and  constantly  associated  with- 
worthless  people  of  both  sexes.  „ 

The' term  of  bis  servitude  being  expired,  Bolland  opened 
a  shop  in  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  and  his  business  afford- 
ed him  a  very  favourable  prospect  of  success ;  but  through 
his  irregularity  and  extravagance  his  trade  gradually  de- 
clined, and  to  free  himself  from  some  embarrassment*  (hat 
his  misconduct  bad  produced,  be  sold  hisefibets. 

*  Bolland**  favourite  associates,  for  some  years,  had  been 
barliflb,  bailifi'  followers,  thief-take*,  and  runners  to  th* 
different  prisons ;  and  the  natural  cruelty  of  hit  disposition 
being  encouraged  by  the  example  of  the  worthless  people 
in  whose  company  he  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  time,  be 
resolved  to  gain  a  maintenace  by  preying  upon  the  distresses 
of  his  fellow-creatures. 

Having  procured  himself  to  be  appointed  one  of  the 
officers  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Surry,  he  hired  t> 
bouse  at  the  bottom  of  Falcon-court,  facing  St  George'* 
church,  Sottthwark;  and  having  fitted  it  up  in  the  manner 
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of  a  prison,  it  was  sdoh  irfhabitecf  by  a  number  of  unfortunate 
persons,  . 

The  people  be  arrested,  who  were  in  indigent  circumstances, 
he  took  to,g^ol  aVsooTf^s  th«tipr^?tHild  permit;  but  such 
as  were  in  a  diflerem '  situation,-  were-entertained  in  hi* 
house,  till  all  their  money  was  spent,  or  they  insisted,  q»on 
going  to  prison,  toavoQI  further  irp position  or  till  the  Writs 
••  by  '**hidh they -were  4e^red,be)W0e  .teturpable,    u 

f  ;Tto*  morteydie  excortecf  from  hi*  gtasts;-ty~dimri  strata* 
.  gems,  was  so  considerable,  that  he  held  the  fees  usually 
.  patifc^t  tadt-up*  houses  as  akmi*t> beneath. his  regard,  and 
1  frefcjaefrdy  distributed  them  among  his  follower*  and  other 

*  tervmts.     '        -*r    I     ,-•*.  -it., 

'  fioHand  wasiconttDitaHy  eftdeafpuriftg  to  eocourage  card- 
'  Paying-  ***  'hb  lfcMKe,~and  when  bi&  unfortunate  guests  bad 
'  i4c*o»e*(a  that  djv*i*iof),  for.eatploymg  the  tedious  mo- 
ments of  confinement,  he  seldom*  failed  to  join  hi  *he  game  ; 
'  iffid^ttodttgh  hfe  *4feped -no  opportune?  of  cheating  them, 
fe*eit^fn~thfr  mo»t~palpabJe  manner,  to  {scape  biro,*  they 

*  *era  tAKgadLt?  submit  tor  the  jhtuil  and  imposition  ;  -for  if 
they  ventured  to  expostulate  on  febcrufefaitoesatof  hia  pro- 

'•  «e«^in^f  it4 \4>bsiH« custom  to^oharg«ratV6lley>o|biasp|iem- 
U>ui'oacb*,a*d<to threaten*  tha*  be Svotijd justanily  take tfaem 
J&'gfcol,  for  daring  to  afiroaririm  in  hi*  owto  house. 
'•-  Soofeftf  ht»  prisoner^  hoping*  thkws  affairs,  would  be 
tpeedfty  compromised,  and  others  who  were  not  so  bappy 
as  to  entertahvsoth  favourable  ^apeecatioosy  wishing1  to„  re- 
tttiifHrii  Jon£'as  possible  without -the  walls  of  a  prison;  the 
Iftsofen**  Of  the  tyrant  was  greattysiibmfttiftd  /to  by  men, 
who,  hdd  not  thdfr  spirits  been*depres**d  by  the.  weight  of 
ttfeferttirtes;  *oatt  have  disdained  to  bejaade  the  dupes  of 
<uchfatroeidu*'nUainy,  >  »-     *  -; 

Tiwdgh  th«  enaoluoienu  arising  from  the  infamous  prac- 
tices  of  Bolland  were  very  considerable,  they  were  pot  etjual 
4o  the  eaipehce*  of  his  profligate  course  of  life,  f  -.- 

Hia  wineriDercbant,  and  many  other  perspns  hayjng?de- 
«maods  upao  him  that  he  was  usable  to  discharge,  hg  pro- 
cured a  person  to  ane^out.a  coa>mij$ion  of  bankruptcy 
against  him ;   but  before  the  commission  took  place,  he 
19  .       4E 
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secreted  his  most  valuable  effects ;  and  be  farther  defrauded 
his  creditors,  by  giving  notes  and  other  securities  to  a  num- 
ber of  people  who  bad  received  no  valuable  considerations 
from  him  ;  and  by  means  of  these  menial  creditors  he  ob- 
tained  his  certificate  in  a  very  short  time. 

Among  a  number  of  frauds  committed  while  be  lived  in 
the  Borough  was  the  following  :  He  went  into  Oxfordshire, 
and  there  purchased  a  string  of  horses.  Having  paid  for 
them,  he  expressed  a  desire  of  having  a  mare,  which  the 
owner  positively  refused  to  sell ;  however,  the  following 
morning  Holland  took  away-  the  horses  he  had  bought,  and 
with  them  the  mare,  wholly  unknown  to  the  person  whose 
property  she  was.  The  owner  of  the  mare  intended  to 
prosecute  Bolland  for  the  felony  ;  but  he  Was  dissuaded 
from  that  measure,  and  advised  to  draw  a  bill  upon  him  for 
the  value  of  the  beast.  Bolland  accepted  the  bill,  but  be 
became  a  bankrupt  before  the  time  of  payment  arrived. 

The  infamous  practices  of  Bolland  had  now  rendered  bis 
character  so  notorious,  that  the  attornies  imagined  that,  if 
they  continued  to  employ  him,  they  should  be  reflected 
upon  for  encouraging  so  abandoned  a  villajn ;  and  such 
repeated  and  heavy  complaints  were  made  against  him,  that 
his  business  rapidly  declined;  but  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  obtain  better  success,  by  an  amendment  of  his  conduct, 
be  seized  every  opportunity  of  practising  extortion  and  fraud 
with  greater  rapacity,  and  became  a  still  more  abominable 
pest  to  society. 

He  resolved  to  remove  from  Surry  into  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  where  he  expected  more  frequent  opportunities 
would  pecur  for  gratifying  his  avaricious  and  oppressive 
disposition. 

Notwithstanding  the  infamy  that  was  justly  annexed  to 
the  character  of  this  accomplished  villain,  he  procured  per- 
sons to  become  his  bondsmen,  and  made  interest  to  be 
nominated  one  of  the  officers  to  the'  Sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Middlesex* 

He  opened  a  spunging-hotue  in  the  Savoy ;  but  it  was 
some  time  before  he  had  a  prospect  of  success.  He  iodu*- 
Uioitftly  sought  every  opportunity  of  joining  in  conversation 
with   attornies,  and  by  an  artful  insinuating  conduct,  at 
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length  ingratiated  himself  into  the  favour  of  saver al  of  that 
fraternity,  who  were  not  very  remarkable  either  for  dis- 
cernment or  integrity :  and  his  business  gradually  in- 
creased. 

Boliand  was  an  almost  daily  frequenter  of  places  where 
biHiards  and  other  games  were  practised  ;  and  at  one  of 
these  meetings  he  fell  into  company  with  a  gentleman,  who 
employed  him  to  arrest  the  captain  of  a  ship  in  the  East- 
India  service,  for  a  debt  of  three  hundred  potmds,  promts* 
ing  him  a  handsome  compliment,  on  condition  of  his  re* 
covering  the  money,  or  taking  the  prisoner  into  custody. 
Boliand  assured  his  employer,  that  he  would  use  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  serve  the  writ  the  next  day. 

The  following  morning  the  gentleman  set  out  for  the 
country,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  Boliand  arrested  the 
captain^  who  immediately  paid  the  debt  and  coses. 

In  a  short  time  the  captain  proceeded  on  his  voyage }  and 
the  gentleman,  at  whose  suit  he  had  been  arrested,  coming 
to  London  soon  afterwards,  Boliand  waited  upon  him,  and 
fcaid,  though  he  had  made  use  of  every  stratagem  he  could 
possibly  devise,  the  captain  bad  eluded  all  his  Art,  and  got 
to  sea ;  and  In  order  to  enhance  the  promised  gratuity,  he 
pretended,  that  his  extraordinary  vigilanee  to  serve  the 
writ  had  envolved  him  in  much  trouble  and  some  expence, 
for  the  truth  of  which  he  appealed  to  his  followers,  who 
readily  supported  all  the  falsities  advanced  by  their  wicked 
employer;  and  the  gentleman,  being  thus  deceived,  he 
made  Boliand  a  handsome  present. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  ship  from  the  East-Indies,  ano- 
ther writ  was  taken  out ;  but  Boliand  being  gone  to  a  horse- 
race, it  was  given  to  another  officer. 

The  bailiff  went  to  Black waU,  and  presently  finding  the 
captain,  said  he  must  either  pay  the  three  hundred  pounds, 
or  go  with  him  to  a  place  of  security  ;  but  the  captain  shew- 
ing the  officer  Boliand's  receipt  for  the  money,  he  returned 
to  town,  and  informed  bis  employer  that  the  debt  was  dis- 
charged to  Boliand,  previous  to  the  captain's  sailing  for 
India. 

A  suit  at  law  was  now  instituted  against  Boliand,  for  the 
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recovery  of  tbrte  hundred  pounds.  Justice  was  to  indis- 
putably clear  on  the  side  of  tbe  plaintiff,  that  Holland  knew 
he.  must  inevitably  be  cast,  if  the  matter  came  to  trial ;  yet, 
at  a  considerable  expence,  he  protracted  a  judicial  decision 
of  the- case,  imagining  his  adversary  would  give  up  hit  claim, 
rather  than  pursue  him  through  all  the  delays  and  chicanery 
of  the  law. 

.  Tbe  cause  at  length  was  brought  to  a  bearing*  and  judg- 
ment being  pronounced  in  favour  of  tbe  plaintiff,  Boiland 
being  surrendered  by  his  bail,  was  taken  in  execution.  He 
was  couducted  to  a  lock-up-house,  where  he  remained 
some  time,  and  theti  moved  himself  by  habeas  corpus  to  tbe 
Fleet-prison,  from  which  place  he  was  released  by  virtue  of 
an  act  of  insolvency. 

Boiland,  and  a  person  with  whom  he  had  contracted  an 
acquaintance  in  the  Fleet,  were  enlarged  nearly  at  tbe  same 
time  j  and  the  latter  soon  after  went  into  business,  and  found 
means  to  procure  bondsmen  for  his  companion  who  was 
again  appointed  an'  officer  to  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex, 

Boiland  new  hired  a  large  house  in  Great  Shire-lane,  near 
Temple -bar,  but,  that  the  outward  appearance  might  not 
convey  an  intimation  of  the  service  and  tyrannical  treatment 
that  was  to  be  exercised  within,  tbe  windows  were  not  ac- 
cording  to  the  general  custom,  at  spunging-houscs,  secured 
with  iron  bars. 

When  prisoners  came  into  tbe  house,  he  informed  them, 
that,  it  was  bis  custom  to  charge  six  shillings  per  day  for 
board  and  lodging ;  added,  that  the  entertainment  would 
be  such  as  should -give  universal  satisfaction,  and  that  all 
trouble  and  disagreements  concerning  reckonings  yould  be 
avoided ;  and  such  as  refused  to  comply  with  their  exorbi- 
tant terms  were  instantly  conducted  to  gaol. 

When  Bolland's  prisoners  appeared  inclinable  to  remove 
to  the  King's  Bench  or  Fleet,  he  used  every  artifice  be 
could  suggest  for  detaining  them  in  his  house,  till  they  bad 
exhausted  the  means  of  supplying  his  extravagant  avarice; 
but  when  their  money  was  expended,  no  entreaties  could 
prevail  on  tbe  merciless  villain  to  give  them  credit  for  tbe 
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most  trifling,  article,  or  to  suffer  them  to  continue  another 
hour  in  bis  house* 

.  His  common  excuse  for  this  rapacious  and  brutal  conduct 
was,  that  he  incurred  very  considerable  expence  by  support* 
ing  a  house  for  accommodating  gentlemen,  and  such  as 
wished  to  be  treated  consistently  with  that  character,  must 
pay  accordingly^ 

Notwithstanding  the  public  infamy  of  Bolland's  character, 
he  transacted  perhaps  more  than  double  the  business  of  any 
man  in  the  same  profession. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  great  emoluments  be  derived  from 
cruelly,  oppressing  his  unhappy  prisoners,  .he  had  recourse 
to  practices  which,  though  not  less  injurious  in  themselves 
were  more  calculated  to  bring  him  under  the  censure  of  the 
lav. 

.    He  defrauded  a  great  number  of  tradesmen  of  property  to 
a  considerable  amouqt ;  arid  among  them  was  an  upholsterer, . 
of  whom  he  obtained  household  furniture  to  the  value  of 
2001.  under  false  pretences* 

Though  Bolland  was  a  married  man,  he  was  violently  ad- 
dicted to  the  company  of  abandoued  women  ;  and  when  bis 
wife  expostulated  on  the  impropriety  of  his  illicit  con- 
nections, he -applied  to  her  the  most  disgraceful  epithets, 
accompanied  with  vollies  of  profane  oaths,  and  .frequently 
beat  her  in  a  barbarous  manner. 

His  conversation  proved  the  vulgarity  of  his  breeding,  and 
his  whole  behaviour  marked  him  as  a  worthless  and  detestable 
character. 

These  disqualifying  circumstances,  however,  proved  nov 
impediment  to.  his  being  received  on  terms  of  familiarity  by 
several  women  who  were  in  the  keeping  of  persons  of 
distinction.  But  this  will  be  no  longer  surprising,*  when  it 
is  considered  that  money  is  ever  a  sufficient  recommendation 
to  the  favour  of  that  abandoned  part  of  the  sex  who  subsist 
on  the  wages  of  prostitution.  • 

Bolland  frequently  took  debtors  into  custody  who  had 
sought  shelter  within  the  verge  of  the  Board  of  Green 
Cloth  :  and  for  an  offence  of  this  kind  he  was  once  called 
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before  the  Board,  and  ordered  to  pay  the  sum  for  which  he 
had  illegally  detained  the  complaining  party. 

Holland  wa*  connected  with  two  men  of  infamous  cha- 
racters ;  one  of  whom  was  chiefly  employed  in  discovering 
persons  on  whom  the  arts  of  villainy  might  be  practised 
with  the  most  success  ;  and  the  other  was  an  attorney,  by 
whose  assistance  Bolland  was  frequently  relieved  from 
embarrassments,  and  enabled  to  execute  his  villainous 
projects,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  evade  the  punishment  of 
the  law. 

Bolland,  and  his  two  associates  above-mentioned,  got 
possession  of  a  bill  for  thirty  pounds,  that  bad  been  stolen 
out  of  a  gentleman's  pocket.  The  bill  was  presented  for 
payment,  which  was  refused,  the  party  on  whom  it  was 
drawn  alledging  that  it  had  been  stolen.  Hereupon  the 
attorney  wrote  to  the  gentleman,  that  an  arrest  would  fol- 
low, unless  the  bill  was  immediately  discharged.  The  an- 
swer signified  that,  if  an  arrest  was  resolved  upon,  the  writ 
might  be  left  with  an  attorney  in  Chancery-lane,  who  would 
put  in  bail. 

Mortified  and  disappointed  by  the  spirited  repulse  they 
had  received,  and  despairing  of  obtaining  cash  for  the  bill 
by  means  of  threats,  they  determined  to  arrest  the  gentle- 
man, and  take  him  to  Holland's  house,  where  they  supposed 
they  could  scarcely  fail  of  extorting  some  money  from  him. 

A  messenger  was  dispatched  to  desire  the  gentleman's 
company  at  the  KiogVhead-tavern,  in  Bridges- street.  He 
attended  according  to  the  appointment,  and  was  arrested  by 
Bolland  ;  who,  pretending  to  be  desirous  of  acting  with  all 
possible  lenity,  told  the  gentleman  that  he  would  wave  his 
power  of  taking  him  to  a  place  of  confinement,  lest  his  re- 
putation should  be  injured,  on  condition  that  he  would  give 
him  proper  security.  Hereupon  the  gentleman  deposited 
thirty  pounds  in  Holland's  hands  :  but  the  note  was  still  de- 
tained, with  a  view  of  gaining  further  advantage. 

The  gentleman  communicated  all  the  circumstances  that 
had  come  to  his  knowledge,  to  his  attorney,  who  moved  the 
court  of  King's. Bench  for  a  rule. 
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Holland  and  his  accomplices,  however,  determined  still 
to  contest  the  matter,  though  they  were  conscious  that  the 
cause  must  certainly  be  decided  in  favour  of  their  adver- 
sary. 

When  prisoners  came  into  Holland's  house,  he  immedi- 
ately employed  his  followers  to  make  particular  inquiries 
into  the  state  of  their  pecuniary  affairs^  and  the  extent  of 
their  connections;  and,  according  to  the  information  he 
received,  he  suggested  plans  for  deceiving  his  unhappy 
guests. 

A  yoting  gentleman  whose  imprudencies  had  drawn  upon 
him  the  displeasure  of  his  friends,  was  arrested  at  the  suit  of 
his  taylor,  and  confined  in  Bollund's  house. 

His  money  being  soon  expended,  and  despairing  of  being 
able  to  effect  a  compromise  with  his  creditor,  he  expressed 
a  desire  of  being  moved  to  the  King's  Bench  or  the  Fleet. 

Bolland  informed  him  that  he  must  be  taken  to  Newgate, 
that  being  the  gaol  for  the  county  ;  and  that  he  could  not  be 
moved  to  either  of  the  other  prisons  but  by  means  of  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus. 

The  young  gentleman  was  greatly  alarmed  at  the  idea  of 
being  confined  in  Newgate,  which  he  supposed  to  be  a  place 
for  the  reception  only  of  felons. 

Bolland,  perceiving  his  anxiety,  advised  him  to  recall  his 
resolution,  saying,  that  if  he  would  follow  his  directions,  a 
method  might  still  be  adopted  for  relieving  him  from  all  his 
difficulties.  Anxious  to  recover  his  liberty,  the  youth  said, 
if  Bolland  would  signify  the  means  by  which  so  desirable  a 
purpose  was  to  be  obtained,  he  would  gladly  embrace  the 
proposal,  and  ever  consider  him  as  his  most  generous 
benefactor. 

Hereupon  Bolland  informed  him,  that  he  would  immedi- 
ately procure  bail,  and  then  recommended  him  to  different 
tradesmen  of  whom  he  might  obtain  a  chariot  and  horses, 
household  furniture,  and  other  effects,  on  credit ;  adding, 
that  he  would  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  fortune  by 
marriage,  before  he  would  be  called  irpon  for  the  discharge 
«f  his  debts. 
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The  young  man  being  released  on  the  bail  of  two  of  Hol- 
land's accomplices,  a  chariot  was  procured,  and  a  bouse 
hired  and  furnished  very  elegantly ;  and  one  of  Holland's 
followers  assumed  the  character  of  a  footman,  from  the 
double  motive  of  assisting  in  the  scheme  of  villainy,  and  re- 
porting to  his  principal  all  the  particulars  of  the  conduct  of 
the  imprudent  young  man. 

Reports  were  industriously  propagated  that  the  youth 
was  heir  to  an  immense  fortune  ;  and,  by  a  variety  of  stra- 
tagems, effects  to  a  considerable  amount  were  obtained  from 
different  tradesmen,  greater  part  of  which  were  deposited 
in  Bolland'*  house,  by  way  of  security  to  him  for  the  bail  be 
had  procured. 

Payment  for  the  furniture  and  other  effects  being  de- 
mandedj  the  creditors  were  for  some  time  amused  by  a 
variety  of  plausible  pretences  ;  but  at  length  they  became 
exceedingly  importunate  for  their  money ;  and  Holland, 
now  concluding  that  the  young  man  could  no  longer  be 
made  subservient  to  his  villainous  stratagems,  surrendered 
him  in  discharge  of  his  bail,  and  caused  him  to  be  conveyed 
to  Newgate. 

The  persons  whom  he  had  been  seduced  to  defraud  were 
no  sponer  acquainted  with  the  imprisonment  of  the  young 
adventurer,  than  they  lodged  detainers  against  him. 

His  unfortunate  connections  having  greatly  exasperated  bis 
relations  and  friends,  they  refused  to  afford  him  any  kind  of 
assistance,  and  his  situation  became  truly  deplorable. 

His  present  distress,  and  the  upbraidings  of  conscience  foe 
the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  overwhelmed  him  with  af- 
fliction, which  soon  put  a  period  to  his  life. 

Bolland,  ever  regarding  the  wreck  he  occasioned  with 
apathy,  went  on  his  course  of  wickedness.  He  provided 
Jew,  or  fictitious  bail,  for  persons  who  were  under  arrest! 
and  when  he  knew  that  the  persons  whom  he  himself  ar- 
rested, were  not  in  desperate  circumstances,  he  frequently 
released  them,  after  exacting  money  from  them,  and  the  pro* 
mise  to  surrender  if  they  could  not- compromise  matters  with 
their  creditors.    He  applied  to  these  people  to  become  bail 
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fot  others,  who  paid  him  in  proportion  to  the  sums  for  which 
they  were  arrested ;  and,  circumstanced  as  they  were,  it 
was  seldom  that  he  met  a  refusal ;  for,  upon  their  making 
•the  least  hesitation,  he  threatened  to  take  them  into  cus- 
tody, and  convey  them  instantly  to  prison. 

He  provided  genteel  apparel  for  Jews,  and  other  men 
in  desperate  circumstances,  and  encouraged  theto  to  com* 
nit  perjury,  by  bribing  them  to  swear  themselves  house- 
keepers and  men  of  property,  in  order  that  their  bail  might 
be  admitted* 

Having  supplied  two  men  of  most  profligate  characters, 
with  genteel  cloaths,  they  attended  him  to  Westminster»hall, 
and  there  justified  bail  for  soma  to  a  considerable  amount, 
though  they  were  not  possessed  of  property  to  the  value  of 
twenty  shillings. 

After  the  business,,  these  three  infamous  associates  ad- 
journed to  a  tavern  in  Covent-garden ;  and,  while  they 
were  regaling  themselves,  some  of  Sir  John  Fielding's  of- 
ficers took  the  two  men  who  had  justified  bail,  into  custody, 
on  a  charge  of  highway-robbery. 

They  were  convicted  at  the  ensuing  sessions  at  the  Old* 
Bailey ;  and  soon  afterwards,  Botiand,  being  a  'Sheriff's 
officer,  attended  them  to  Tyburn,  where  they  were  hanged 
in  the  very  apparel  that  he  himself  had  provided  for  them. 

A  publican  in  Cicil-street  in  the  Strand,  named  Wilkin- 
son, went  into  Lancashire,  in  the  year  1768,  upon  a  visit 
to  bis  relations,  leaving  the  care  of  his  house  to  a  female 
servant.  Upon  the  landlord's  return,  he  found,  that  two 
men  had  taken  possession  of  his  household  goods  and  stock 
of  liquors,  under  a  warrant  of  distress.  He  asked  by  what 
authority  they  had  made  a  seizure  of  bis  effects ;  and  the 
reply  was,  that  if  he  presumed  to  dispute  their  authority, 
they  would  knock  out  his  brains,  or  put  him  to  death  in 
tome  other  manner. 

Wilkinson  made  application  to  Justice  Kynaston,  and 
made  an  affidavit  that  Boiland  had  no  legal  claim  upon 
him.  A  warrant  was  granted  for  the  recovery  of  Wilkin- 
son's goods,  but  before  it  could  be  put  into  execution,  the 
greatest  part  of  them  had  been  moved  from  the  premises. 
19  4  F 
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The  following  day  Holland  caused 'Wilkinson  to  be  ar- 
rested for  five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  which  was  falsely 
alledged  to  be  a  debt  he  had.  some  time  before  con* 
traeted. 

The  unfortunate  Wilkinson,  being  unable  to  procure 
bail  for  so  considerable  a  sum,  moved  himself  to  the  King's 
Bench. 

The  attorney  employed  by  Wilkinson  was  an  accomplice 
o(  Bolland's;  and  under  the  pretence  of  defending  bim 
against  the  machinations  of  that  accomplished  villain,  be 
extorted  from  bim  bis  last  shilling ;  and  aftfer  the  unhappy 
man  had  suffered  a  long  imprisonment,  in  a  most  deplorable 
statfc  of  poverty,  be  was  restored  to  liberty  by  virtue  of  an 
act  of  insolvency. 

In  the  preceding  part  of  this  narrative,  we  have  men- 
tioned that  Bolland  formed  a  connection  with  a  fellow-pri- 
soner in  the  Fleet,  through  whose  interest  boudsmen  were 
procured,  when  he  a  second  time  commenced  officer  to  the 
sheriff  of  Middlesex* 

Learning  some  time  after,  that  this  man  bad  apartments 
elegantly  furnished  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gray'g-inn, 
be  falsely  swore  a  debt. against  bun ;  and,  in  conjunction 
with  one  of  his  accomplices,  who  was  a  lawyer,  sued  out  a 
judgment,  and  obtained  a  warrant  of  distress  for  the  seizure 
of  his  effects,  which  were  couveyed  to  Holland's  bouse/ 

The  injured  party  applied  to  the  court  of  King's  Bench 
for  redress :  and  attachments  were  issued  against  the  de- 
linquents ;  but  before  they  could  take  effect,  the"  attorney 
had  absconded,  and  Bolland  was  in  custody*  charged  with 
the  capital  offence  for  which  he  suffered ;  and  therefore  no 
redress  was  to  be  obtained* 

A  captain  in  the  navy  going  a  voyage,  and  not  leaving 
his  wife  sufficiently  provided  with  money,  she  contracted 
a  debt  to  the  amount  of  thirty  pounds,  for  which  she  gave 
a  note*  The  note  not  being  paid  when  it  became  due,,  the 
creditor  ordered  Bolland  to  serve  a  writ  upon  the  unhappy 
woman.  After,  she  had  remained  some  days  a  prisoner  in 
his  house,  he  procured  bail  for  her,  on  her  paying  bim  five 
guineas.- 
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In  a  few  days  she  was  again  taken  into  custody,  Bolland 
urging,  that  upon  making  enquiry  into  her  affairs,  the  bail 
deemed  themselves  not  secure,  and  had  surrendered  her 
from  motives  of  prudence. 

Terrified  at  the  idea  of  going  to  prison,  she  paid  him  ten 
guineas  for  procuring  bail  a  second  time;  but  he  insisted 
on  having  a  bond  to  confess  judgment  for  the  furniture  of 
her  bouse)  as  a  collateral  security.  Being  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  the  security  proposed,  she  complied  with  the 
terms  offered  by  the  villain,  who  on  the  following  day, 
entered  upon  judgment,  and  took  possession  of  her  ef- 
fects. 

Upon  discovering  that  she  had  been  made  a  dupe  to  the 
consummate  art  and  villainy  of  Bolland,  the  unfortunate 
woman  was  driven  almost  to  distraction,  and  while  in 
that  state  of  mind,  she  attempted  to  set  fire  to  the  house, 
in  consequence  of  which  a  warrant  was  granted  for  ap-  . 
prehending  her,  and  she  was  accordingly  committed  to 
Newgate. 

In  a  short  time  the  husband  returned  to  England,  "and 
Bolland  bribed  an  infamous  woman  to  swear  a  false  debt 
against  him,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  arrested, 
and  being  in  confinement  at  the  time  of  his  wife's  trial  at 
the  Old-Bailey,  she  was  deprived  of  that  assistance  he 
might  have  afforded  her.  She  was  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  suffer  death ;  but  her  cause  being  espoused  by  a  number 
of  humane  persons,  they  drew  up  an  authentic  state  of  her 
case,  which  was  presented  to  the  king,  who  was  graciously 
pleased  to  grant  her  an  unconditional  pardon. 

Bolland  formed  a  connection  with  a  prostitute,  towards 
whom  a  sailor,  then  aboard,  entertained  a  strong  attachment. 
Upon  the  sailor's  return,  he  gave  three  hundred  pounds  into 
the  care  of  the  woman,  proposing  at  the  same  time  to  es- 
pouse her,  and  saying  he  meant  to  take  a  public-house  in 
Wapping.  The  woman  communicated  the  sailor's  pro- 
posal to  Bolland,  and  they  formed  a  plan  of  defrauding  him" 
of  his  money.  - 

By  Holland's  direction  she  intimated  to  him,  that  three  \ 
hundred  pounds  was  not  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry  on  the 
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trade  of  a  publican  with  a  prospect  of  success,  and  advised 
him  to  leave  the  money  he  had  already  acquired  to  her  care, 
and  make  another  voyage*  The.  unsuspecting  seaman  com- 
plied, and  in  a  short  time  after  he  had  sailed  Bollaod  got 
the  three  hundred  pounds  into  his  possession,  and  applied  it 
to  his  own  use. 

Holland's  behaviour  to  the  woman  was  for  some  time 
exceedingly  kind ;  but  he  at  length  procured  a  fellow  to 
charge  her  with  a  false  debt j  and  being  taken  to  prison, 
she  survived  only  a  short  time,  during  which  she  laboured 
under  the  severest  afflictions  of  poverty  and  disease. 

The  sailor,  having  completed  his  voyage,  no  sooner  land- 
ed in  England,  than  he  hastened  to  the  house  where  his  mis- 
tress bad  resided ;  and  having  learnt  the  particulars  of  her 
conduct,  vexation  and  disappointment  had  such  an  effect 
upon  his  mind,  that  the  recovery  of  his  reason  was,  for  a 
long  time  judged  to  be  doubtful. 

Bolland  being  ordered,  by  an  attorney  in  the  city,  to 
serve  a  writ  on  a  colonel  in  bis  Majesty's  service  for  one 
hundred  pounds,  he  arrested  the  gentleman  the  next  day, 
and  was  paid  the  debt  and  costs ;  but  instead  of  delivering 
the  money  for  the  plaintiff's  use,  be  declared  that  be  had 
not  served  the  writ.  The  attorney,  however,  soon  learning 
that  the  debt  was  discharged,  commenced  a  suit  against  the 
sheriffs  ;  and  the  persons  who  bad  become  sureties  for  Bol- 
land were  compelled  to  pay  the  hundred  pounds,  with  full 
costs. 

The  colonel  had  neglected  to  take  Bolland-s  receipt ; 
and  of  this  circumstance  the  villain  determined  to  avail 
himself.  He,  a  second  time,  arrested  the  gentleman  for  a 
hundred  pounds ;  the  action  was  bailed,  and  a  trial  ensued, 
in  the  course  of  which  a  witness  swore,  that  -he  was  present 
when  the  colonel  paid  Bolland  an  hundred  pounds,  and 
costs,  in  discharge  of  the  writ.  Hereupon  the  jury  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  the  colonel. 

Though  Bol land's  character  was  notorious  throughout  the 
kingdom,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  continued  his  depreda- 
tions much  longer,  bad  not  his  infamous  practices  been 
exposed  in  the  newspapers  by  the  person  whom  we  have 
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already  mentioned  his  being  acquainted  with  in  tbe  Fleet, 
and  whose  effects  he.seized.in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grey's- 
inn,  under  a  warrant  of  distress,  obtained  by  swearing  to  $ 
false  debt. 

When  the  sheriffs  were  informed  of  Bolland's  villainy, 
they  were  highly  exasperated  against  him,  and  suspended 
him  from  acting  as  their  officer,  and  assigned  tbe  bail-bonds 
as  security,  by  which  the  parties  be  bad  injured  might 
obtain  some  recompence. 

Holland's  avarice  was  so  excessive,  and  his  inclination  to 
villainy  so  strong,  that  his  being  deprived  of  the  power  of 
following  his  usual  practices  proved  the.  source  of  much 
^uneasiness.  He  was  advised  to  act  under  the  Marshalsea 
court ;  but  he  rejected  the  proposal,  alledging,  that  a  com- 
pliance would  degrade  his.  character,  jtfter  having  long 
moved  in  so  superior  a  line  of  life. 

The  office  of  upper  city-marshal  becoming  vacant  by 
the  disease  of  Osmond  Cook,  Esq.  Bollaad  determined  to 
dispose  of  part  of  his  infamously-acquired  property,  in  the 
purchase  thereof. 

The  place  being  put  up  for  sale  by  auction,  he  became 
the  purchaser  for  two  thousand  four  hundred  pounds. 
Having  paid  the  deposit  money,  which  was  lodged  in  the 
chamberlain's  office,  be  anxiously  waited  for  the  appro* 
bation  of  the  court  of  aldermen,  which  was  only  wanting 
to  give  him  that  power  of  the  citizens  which  he  was  pre- 
determined to  abuse. 

A  letter  was  addressed  to  the  lord-mayor  and  court  of 
alderman,  exhibiting  Bolland's  character  in  all  its  horrid 
deformity :  and  proper  inquiries  being  made,  the  ^facts 
appeared  to  be  well  founded  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
court  of  aldermen  refused  him  the  place,  and  ordered  the 
chamberlain  to  return  the  deposit  jnoney. 

He  declared  that  he  would  commence  a  suit  at  law 
against  tbe  court  of  aldermen  for  tbe  recovery  of  damages ; 
and  when  the  recorder  communicated  to  him  the  very  strong 
reasons  that  bad  induced  the  court  to  deem  him  unqualified 
for  the  place  of  city-marshal,  he  behaved  in  a  manner 
extremely  reprehensible. 
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To  contest  the  matter  with  the  city  be  found  not  likely 
to  produce  him  any  advantage ;  and  one  of  the  sergeants 
at  mace  at  that  time  resigning  his  office,  be  formed  the 
resolution  of  purchasing  his  place,  which  was  denied  him, 
though  he  offered  a  sum  considerably  above  the  usual 
price. 

-  The  deposit-money  still  remained  in  the  chamberlain's 
office,  under  an  attachment  taken  out  by  his  sureties,  on 
account  of  their  bail-bonds  being  assigned  over  for  the 
benefit  of  the  persons  who  bad  suffered  through  his  ini- 
quitous proceedings. 

A  man  named  Jesson  had  discounted  a  note  M  Holland  ; 
some  time  after  which  they  met  at  the  George  and  Vulture 
tavern,  in  Cornhill,  when  the  former  desired  the  note 
might  be  redeemed.  The  other  said,  he  then  happened  to 
be  short  of  cash,  but  produced  a  note'  of  band  for  one 
hundred  pounds,  given  by  Mr.  Bradshaw,  offered  to  take  up 
the  other  note,  if  Jesson  would  take  Bradshaw's  security, 
and  return  the  overplus.*  To  this  Jessen  agreed,  and  while 
he  was  counting  the  money,  Holland  indorsed  the  note ; 
which  being  observed  by  the  other,  he  said  be  had  no  doubt 
as  to  the  responsibility  of  Bradshaw,  but  that  Holland's 
name  would  render  the  note  unnegotiable.  Hereupon 
Bolland  took  a  knife  and  erased  all  the  letters  of  his  sur- 
name, excepting  the  first,  and  in  their  room  inserted  anks  £ 
after  which  he  delivered  the  note  to  Jesson. 

On  the  following  day  Jesson  requested  a  person  named 
Cardineaux,  to  discount  the  note  he  had  received  from 
Bolland ;  and  Cardineaux  paid  him  fifteen  pounds  ten 
shillings  on  account,  desiring  him  to  call  the  next  day  for 
the  balance. 

The  next  Saturday,  Cardineaux,  Jesson,  and  Bolland; 
met  at  a  tavern  in  Queen-street;  when  Cardineaux  ques- 
tioning Bolland  respecting  Banks,  the  name  indorsed  upon 
the  note ;  he  said  Banks  was  a  victualler,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rathbone-place,  in  an  extensive  and  reputable  way 
of  business.  Cardineaux  saying  he  "was  fully  satisfied,  paid 
Jesson  the  balance  in  his  favour,  in  some  small  notes,  and  a 
draft  upon  his  banker. 
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Cardioeaux  having  occasion  for  cash,  carried  the  note  to 
his  banker,  who  discounted  it;  and  soon  after  Bradshaw 
was  declared' a  bankrupt. 

Cardineaux  now  applied  to  Jesson,  desiring  that,  as 
Bradshaw  had  failed,  he  would  provide  money  to  take  up 
the  note  when  it  became  due:  Jessoo  had  recourse  to 
Bolland ;  but  he  refused  to  take  up  the  note,  and  even 
denied  that  Jesson  had  received  it  of  htm. 

Cardineaux,  Jesson,  and  Boiiand  met  at  the  Edinburgh 
coffee-house  the  next  day,  when  the  former  introduced  a 
conversation  respecting  Bradshaw's  note ;  in  the  course  of 
which  Bolland  said,  that  his  indorsement  did  not  appear 
upon  the  note,  and  that  it  bad  not  passed  through  his  hands. 
Upon  this,  Cardineaux  said,  Jesson  had  mentioned  his 
having  altered  the  endorsement  from  Bolland  to  Banks; 
and  Boiiand  then  desired  that  all  disputes  might  subside, 
and  promised  that  the  note  should  be  discharged  when  it 
became  due. 

The  note  was  delivered  to  a  person  named  Morris,  who 
shewed  it  to  a  gentleman  of  the  law,  and  related  to  him  the 
particulars  of  Holland's  conduct ;  in  consequence  of  which 
a  prosecution  was  resolved  on.  '  x 

Bolland  being  apprehended,  a  man  was  sent,  in  the  name 
of  Banks,  to  carry  the  money  to  Cardineaux,  who  gave  & 
receipt  for  it,  telling  him  that  the  note  he  had  to  redeem 
was  in  the  possession  of  Morris^  and  would  be  detained  in 
order  to  be  produced  at  the  Old  Bailey  as  evidence  against 
Bolland. 

The  prisoner  being  brought  to  trial,  his  council  exerted 
their  utmost  abilities  to  prove  that  he  bad  not  committed 
forgery;  but  the  jury  found  him  guilty  of  the  indictment* 
When  sentence  of  death  had  been  pronounced  against  him, 
the  recorder  pathetically  exhorted  him  to  employ  the  short 
time  be  had  to  live  in  preparing  for  eternity,  and  not  to 
deceive  himself  in  the  expectation  of  a  pardon,  which 
there  was  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  would  be 
granted; 

He,  on  the  mortiingof  his  execution,  acknowledged  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  innumerable  sins,  but  declared  that 


eoe  waXiAU  vkousbx; 

the  fact  for  which  he'wastb  dm,was  pofc.<Ncnmltted  Ntths 
view  to  defraud.       •  '•'  •'    *        ?      .;••/•  .  •/ 

The  body  6f  t hi<$  malefactor  was  taken  to* Higbgate  in  a 
hearse,'  arid  in  the'  efetitngetrtted  to  an  undertakers  in 
Princes-street;  Drurytiftoe,  when*:  it  was  ooiiflpjed  to 
Bunhill-fielcl*  foV  interment.    .  '     :iv.-    ■. 


.1 


•»  i 


«Uf  jrau^yjrponrschejfles^xtepd,     t  % 

"And  grasp  beyond  the  present  hour, 
«  We  and  our  stratfeuM  Objects  &*, 
'  «  Andy>W  to  ifehfcrs*Po*».  « ^    v 


"  A  while  we  sport,  a  while  lament, 
."  Fate  checks  the  line,  and  we  are  gone ; 

"  l>rag£VJ*rroin^^  wonted  efWeofe,  " 
"  To  other  worlds,  untry'd,  nnkBOWJu?w 
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Executed  at  Lincoln,  Angus**;  177?,  for  the  Murder  of  hit  Mother. 


HILE  Vte  sketch  the  shocking  erime  of  this  monster, 
we  have  some  consolation  in  observing  that,  in  our  long 
researches  into  the  l^aseoess  x>f  mankind,  he  is  the  first  we 
have  met  with,  who;  with  long-kirki»g  malice,  shed  the 
blood  of  his  mother. 

A  subject  so  strangely  horrid  and  unnatural  we  shall 
dismiss,  by  a  bare  recital  of  the  shocking  circumstance. 

It  appears  that,  among  other-  undutiful  acts,  he  had  one 
morning  given  offence  to  his  parent,  for  which  he  was  justly 
reproached,  whereupon  hef ITBBt  out  of  her  house,  took  the 
knife  from  bis  pocket,  and  deliberately  whetted  it  till  quite 
sharp.  "  "  ....••!•. 

Then  returning  with  the  murderous  instrument  in  his 
hand,  he  found  his  unfortunate  mother  in  the  act  of  making 
his  own  bed. 
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Without  ottering  a  word,  be  threw  for  down,  and -a*  a 
fcutcber  kills  a  sheep,  he  stuck  her  in  the  throat,  and  the** 
left  her  weltering  in  her  blood,  of  which  wound  she  died. 

On  his  examination  he  confessed  the  fact,  and  said,  that 
he  had  determined  upon  hie  mother's  death  three  years  ago  ; 
for,  that  he  had  treasored  up  malice  against  her,  since  she 
bad  corrected  htm  for  some  trifling  fault  when  a  little  boy. 

In  the  prison  of  Lin  col  o,  called  the  round-house,  he 
declared,  that  when  asleep  there,  be  felt  something  more 
within  him,  (the  tyrant  conscience,)  and  that  when  be 
awoke  be  saw  bis  mother's  ghost  upbraiding  Urn  for  his 
foul  deed. 

He  died  amidst  the  execrations  of  a  multitude  of  indig- 
nant spectators* 

*  Srta  yea  yourself,  to  your  own  breast  shall  tell 
"  Yovr  crimes,  and  your  •wn  conacience  be  yea*  hell,* 


mm*******—****!** 
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Boetar  a/ DtWufty;  Prebendary  of  Bnooth  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty, 
and  MmstortaiU  Magdalen  Hospital. 


Executed  at  Tyburn,  Jane  97,  1777,  M  Forgery. 


-  But  bare  I  now  sees  death  ?    la  this  the  way 
<4 1  must  return  to  native  dust  ?   O  sight     - 
"  Of  terror  foul,  and  ugly  to  behold, 
"  Horrid  to  think,  how  horrible  to  feel." 

Paradise  Lest. 


HE  apprehending  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Dodd,  on  a 
charge  of  forgery,  was  a  matter  of  surprise  and  conjecture, 
among  all  ranks  of  people.  He  stood  high  in  estimation 
as  a  divine,  a  popular  preacher,  and  an  elegant  scholar. 

19  '    4G 
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He  whs  the  prdmotir  of.riianjt  pkthlic  charities,  and  of  seine 
ethers  -  be  nifty  be  said  to  have  beet)  the  iastitutor.  Tbe 
Magdalen  for  reclaiming  young  women,  who  haveswerv*d 
from  the  path*  of  viftne ;  the  Society  for  the  relief  of  Poor 
Itebtors,  and  that  of  the  Humane  Society,  for  the  recovery 
of  persons  apparently  drowned,  owe  their  institution^  to  Dr* 
Dodd.  He  wots  patronised  by  the  King,  and. more  trotne-. 
<Kat«)y  by  Lord.  Chesterfield,  and  his  church  preferments 
were  lucrative*  It,  however*,  appeared,  that  his  expenee* 
oot-ran  his  inootee,  aftd  for  a  supply  of  cash,  he  committed 
a  forgery*  o*  bis  late  pupil  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield* 

Another  singular  circumstance  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Dodd 
w*fc',  his  pabltfcatioa,  a  few  years  previous  to  his  execution, 
of  a  sermon,  in  titled,  "  The  frequency  of  capital  punish*: 
ments  inconsistent  with  justice,  sound  policy,  and  religion/1 
This,  he  $ay$s  was*  intended  to  have  been  preached  at  the 
Chapel-royal,  at  St.  James's ;  but  omitted  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  tbe  court,  during  the  author's  month  of 
waiting. 

The  following  extract  will  shew  the  unfortunate  man's 
opinion  on  this  subject,  while,  perhaps,  contemplating  tbe 
very  crime  for  which  be  sujfettci    Be  **ys, 

"  It  would  be  easy  to  shew  the  injustice  of  those  laws 
which  demand  blopd  for  the  slightest  offences ;  the  superip^ 
justice  and  propriety  of  inflicting  perpetual  and  laborious 
servitude  ;*  the  greater  utility  hereof  to  the  sufferer,  as 
well  as  to'  the  state,  especially  wherein  we  have  a  variety  of 
necessary  occupations,  peculiarly  noxious  and  prejudicial 
to  the  lives  of  the  honest  and  industrious,  and  in  which  they 
might  be  emplayed,  who  had  forfeited  their  lives  and  their 
liberties  to  society •" 

The  method  adopted  in  this  forgery  is  also  remarkable. 
He  pretended  that  the  noble  lord  had  urgent  occasion  to 
borrow  «£4000,  but  did  not  choose  to  be  his  own  agent,  and 
begged  that  tbe  matter  might  be  secretly  and  expeditiously 
conducted. 


•  Dr.  Dodd  pleaded  hard  for  life*  upon  any  conditions;  and  would  litre 
blessed  God  for  tbe  very  terms  of  existence  which  lie  here  points  out  for 
criminals. 
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The  doctpr  employed  oae  Lewis  Robertson*  a  broker, 
fo  whom  be  .presented  a  bond,  not  filled  up  or  signed,  that, 
be  might  find  a  person  who  would  advance  the  requisite 
sum  to  a  young  nobleman  who  had  lately  come  of  age*— r 
After  applying  to  several  persons  who  refused  the  business, 
because  they  were  not  to  be  present  wbeo  the  bond  was 
executed,  Mr.  Robertson,  absolutely  confiding  in  the  doc-r 
for's  honour,  applied  jto  Messrs.  Fletcher  and  Peach,  who 
agreed  to  lepd  tbe  money.  Mr.  Robertson  returned  the 
bond  to  the  doctor,  in  order  to  its  being  executed  ;  and  on 
the  following  .day  tbe  doctor  produced  it  as  executed,  and 
witnessed  by  himself.  Mr.  JRobertson,  knowing  Mr.  Fletcher 
to  be  a  particular  man,  and  who  would  consequently  object 
to  one  .subscribing  witness  only,  put  his  name  under  the 
doctor's.  He  then  went  and  received  the  money  ^  which 
he  paid  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Dodd,  £4000,  and  produced 
tbe  bond. 

.  (uQrd  Chesterfield  was  surprised,  and  immediately  dis- 
owned it.  Upon  thjs  Mr.  Manly  wept  directly  to  Mr. 
Fleteber  to  oowtult  what  steps  *q  take.  Mr.  Fletcher,  a 
Mr  law*,  aed  Mr.  Manly,  went  *°  Guildhall,  to  prefer  an 
pfarnifttion  respecting  tbe.  forgery  against  the  broker  and 
J)r,  Dodd.  Mr.  Robertson  was  taken  into  custody,  while 
Fletcher^  Ionia,  Manly,  and  two  of  the  lord  mayor's  officers 
won*  to  tbe  bouse  of  the  doctor  in  Argyle'-street, 

They  opened  tbe  business — the  dpctor  was  very  much 
struck  an4  affected.  Mauly  told  him  if  be  would  return 
the  money  it  would  be  tbe  ofrty  means  of  saving  him.  Be 
HMtantiy  setprned  six  notes  of  £50Q  each,  making  .£3000; 
he  d*ew  on  bis  banker  for  <£50Q,nhe  broker  returned  £\QQt 
and  tbe  doctor  gave  a  second  draft  on  bis  banker  for  <£2QQS 
and  a  judgment  on  his  goods  for  the  remaining  <£400.  All 
tjlis  Was  done  by  the  doctor  in  full  reliance  on  the  honour 
of  ttya  parties,  that  tbe  bond  should  be  returned  to  hioa 
Cancelled ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  restitution,  he  was 
taken  before  tbe  lord  mayor,  and  charged  as  above  men- 
tioned.* Tbe  doctor  declared  he  had  no  intention  to  defraud 

*  Tkis  wis,  at  least,  hard  treatment j  a  coyavictioa  obtained  through  such 
ftetfH  greatly  diminishes  its  t alne  to  the  public. 
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lord  Chesterfield,  or  the  gentlemfcn  wbb  advanced  the 
money.  He  'hoped  that  the  satisfaction  he  had  taade  in  - 
returning  the  money,  would  atone  for  his  oflfene*.  He  was 
pressed,  lie  said,  exceedingly  for  .£300  to  "pay  some  bifls 
due  to  tradesmen.  He  took  this  step  as  a  temporary 
resource,  and  would  have  repaid  it  to  half  ayeer.  ^My 
Lord  Chesterfield,"  added  be,  "  cannot  btrtf  hav*  sflnie 
tenderness  for  me,  as  my  pupil.  I  love  him,  aiWIte  knows 
it,  There  is  nobody  wishes  to  prosecute:  lam  sore  my 
Lord  Chesterfield  don't  want  my  life.— 1  hope  lie  *lll  she* 
clemency  to  me.  Mercy  should  triumph  ewftr  justice*" 
Clemency,  however,  was  denied  ,  and  the  DoetoK  wasreontf*' 
milted  to  the  Compter,  in  preparation  for  his  trial*  On  the 
19th  of  February,  Dr.  Dodd  'being  put  to  the  bar  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  addressed  the  court  io  the  fotfawing  words :     * 

"My  Lord*,  L 

"  I  am  informed  that  the  WH'  of  indictment  against  toe 
has  been  found  oii  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Rdbeitsoftwtow** 
taken  out  of  Newgate,  without  any  authority  or  leave  from 
your  lordships,  for  the  porpote  df  procuring  the  bill  to  be 
found.  Mr.  Robertson  is  a  subscribing  witness  to  the  bond, 
and,  as  I  conceive,  would  be  swearing  to  exculpate  himself, 
if  he  should  be  admitted  as  a  witness  against  me;  and  es 
the  bill  has  been  found  upon  his  evidence,  which  was  sur- 
reptitiously obtained,  I  submit  to  your  lordships  that  I  ought 
not  to  be  compelled  to  ple&d  on  this  indictment;  and  upon 
.  this  question  1  beg  to  be  hekrcl  By  my  counsel.   ' 

"My  lords,  I  beg  leave  also  further  to  observe  te  your 
lordships^  that  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion are  bound  over  to  prosecute  Mr.  Robertson."  ~ 

Previous  to  the  arguments  of  the  counsel,  an  order,  which 
had  been  surreptitiously  obtained  from  an  officer*  of  the 
court,  dated  Wednesday,  February '1&,  and  directed  to  the 
'  keeper  of  NcHvgate,  commanding  him  to  carry  Lewis 
Robertson  to  Hick's-Hall,  in  order  to  hi*  giving  evidence 
before  the  grtnd  inquest  on  the  present  bill  of  indictment: 
likewise  a  resolution  of  the  court,  reprobating  the  said 
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order  ;  and  also  the  recognizance  entered  into  by  Mr.  Manly, 
Mr.  Peach,  Mr.  (nnia,  and  the  right  hou.  the  Earl  of  Ches- 
terfield, to  prosecute  and  give  evidence  against  Dr.  Dodd 
ami  Lewis  Robertspn,  for  the  said  forgery  /were  ordered  \o 
b«*  read ;  and.  the  clerk  of  .the  arraigns  was  directed  to  in- 
forte  the  cpurt  whether  the  name  Lewis  Robertson  was  in- 
dorsed as. a  witness  on  the  back  of  the  indictment*  which 
we*  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

'  .The  counsel  now  proceeded  In  their  arguments  for  and 
against  the  prisoner,  Mr,  Howarth, .  one  of  Dr.  Dodd's  - 
advocated,  contended,  that  not  any  person  ought  to  plead 
or, 'answer  to  ao  indictment,  if  it  appeanrjipon  the  face  of 
that  indictment  that  the  evidence  upon  which  the  bill  was 
foitnd'W**  not  legal*. or  competent  to  have  f>een  adduced 
before  the  graod  jajy.  ^. 

Mr.  Cooper,  counsel  on  the  same  side,  followed  tnis 
idea,  and  hoped  that  Dr.  Dodd  might  not  be  catted  on 
to  plead,  <*q  the  bill  of  indictment,  mid  that  the  bill  might 
be*<y»athe«L   tit.  Differ,  likewise  argued  on   the    same 

-  The  other  oounpel,  employed  for  the^  ptopecutipn*  replied 
to  these  arguments  w*tb  eqqal  ingenuity  and  professional 
knowledge,  tit  jras.now  agreed:  that  the  trial  should  pro- 
coed,  aud  the  question  Respecting  the  competency  of 
Robertson's  evidence  f  be  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the 
Twelve  Judges^  .  Hereupon  Dr.  .Qodd  was  indicted  for  forg- 
ing a  bond  for  the  payment  of  40QQL  with  intent  to  defraud, 
Slc.  aud  the  facts  already  stated  *ere  sword /to  by  the  re- 
apective  ftitoet»es.  Wbep  the  evidence  was  gone  through, 
the-cmm  called  upon  the.  doctor  for  his  defence,  which  was 
as  follows:  g  *      ■      ' 

■ ,     4i  My  Lords,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 
"  Upon  the  evidence  which  has  been  this  day  produced 

against  me,  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  address  your  Lord* 

>bip»;   there  is  no  man  in  the  world  who  has  a  deeper 
•  settle  of  the  heinous  nature  of  the  crime  for  which  I  stand 

indicted;  than  myself.    I  view  it,  my  lords,  iu  all  its  ex- 
{ tent  of  malignancy  towards  a  commercial  state,  like  ours,  but. 
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my  lords,  I  humbly  apprehend,  though  no  lawyer,  that  the 
moral  turpitude  ,aqd  malignancy  of  the  crime  always,  both 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  of  religion,  consists  in  the  inten- 
tion. I  am  informed,  my  lords,  that  the  act  of  parliamept  or 
this  head  runs  perpetually  in  this  style,  with  an  inientim  to 
defraud.  Such  an  intention,  my  lords  and  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  I  believe,  has  not  been  attempted  to  be  proved 
upon  me,  and  the  consequences  that  have  happened,  which 
have  appeared  before  you,  sufficiently  prove  that  p.  perfect 
and  ample  restitution  has  been  made.  I  leave  it,  my  lards, 
to  you,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  to  consider,  that  if 
an  unhappy  man  ever  deviates  from  the  law  of  right,  yet,  if 
in  the  single  first  moment  of  recollection,  he  does  all  that 
he  can  to  make  a  full  and.  perfect  amends,  what,  my  lords, 
and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  can  God  and  man  desire  fur* 
ther? 

My  lords,  there  are  a  variety  of  little  circumstances  too 
tedious  to  trouble  you  with,  with  respect  to  this  matter. 
Were  I  to  give  a  loose  to  my  feelings,  I  have  many  thjoga 
to  say  which  I  am  sure  yon  would  feel  with  respect  tp  me ; 
but*  my  lords,  as  it  appears  on  all  hands,  as  it  appears, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  in  every  view,  that  no  injury,  inten- 
tional or  real,  has  been  done  to  any  man  living,  I  hope  that* 
therefore,  you  will  consider  the  ease  in  its  true  state  si 
clemency*     I  must  observe  to  your  lordships,  that  though 
I  have  met  with  all  candour  in  this  court,  yet  I  have  bees 
pursued  with  excessive  cruelty;  I  have  been  prosecuted 
after  the  most  express  engagements,  after. the  most  solemn 
assurances,  after  the  most  delusive,  soothing  arguments  «f 
Mr.  Manly  ;  I  have  been  prosecuted  with  a  cruelty  scarcely 
to  be  paralleled.    A  person  avowedly  criminal  in  the  same 
indictment  with  myself  has  been  brought  forth  as  a  capital 
witness  against  me ;  a  fact,  I  believe,  totally  unexampled. 
My  lords,  oppressed  as  I  am  with  infamy,  loaded  as  I  am  with 
distress,  sunk  under  this  cruel  prosecution,  your  lordship 
and  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  cannot  think  life  a  matter  of 
any  value  to  me.     No,  my  lords,  I  solemnly  protest,  that 
death  of  all  blessings  would  be  the  most  pleasant  to  me 
after  this  pain.    I  have  yet,  my  lords,  ties  which  call  upoa 
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irte«— Cifcs  which  tauter  xm  desirous*  even  tis  tHtltinas*  tbi* 
miaeiablo  existence.  I  have  a  wife/  my  fowl*,  who 'for 
twei>ty~sevea  years,  bas  Jived  ah  unparalleled  example  of 
conjugal  attachment  and  fidetttyv  and  whose  behaviour  duM 
iog  tb«  trying,  ttefce  would  duaw  team  6f  approbation,  I  am 
sure,  even  from  the  moat  inhuman.  My  lords,  }  have  credit 
tors,  bonestftnen,  who  will  lose  much  by  my  death*  I  hope, 
for  the  sake  of  justice  towards  them,  tome  mercy  will  b* 
shenb  -to* Bbe.  If,  upon. the  whole,  these  consideration*  at  alt 
avail  with  you,  my  lords,  and  you  gentlemen  of  the  jury-*- 
if,  upoo  the  most  impartial  survey  of  matters,  not  the  slight- 
est intention  of  injury  can  appear  to  toy  one— and  I  solemitw 
ly  declare  it  was  in  my  power  to  replace  it  in  three  moftth* 
—of  this  I  assured  Mr.  Robertson  frequently,  and  had  hi* 
solemn  assurances  that  no  tew  should  be  privy  to  it  but 
Mr.-  Fletcher  and  himself — and  if  no  injury  was  done  to  any 
man  upon  earth,  I  then  hope,  I  trust,  I  fully  confide  myself 
in  the  tentlocndss,  humanity,  and  protection,  of  my  coun- 
try." 

Tb«  jury  retired  for  about 'ten  minutes,  and.  then  returned 
with*  a  verdict,  that  "the  prisoner  was  guilty ;"  but  at  ther 
same  time  presented  a  petitioh,  humbly  recommending  the 
doctor  to  the  royal  mercy. 

The  opinion,  of  the  Judges  was,  that  he  had  been  legally 
convicted. 

Okii  tbe.latt'day  of  the  sessions  Br.  Dodd  was  again  put 
to  tin*  bar*  when  the  clerk  of  the  arraigns  said,-— 

«  Dr.  William  Dodd,  . 
"  You  stand  convicted  of  forgery— what  have  you  to  say 
why  tbta  court  should  not  give  you  judgment  to  die  accord- 
ing to  law  ? 

Hereupon  Dr.  Dodd  addressed  the  court  as  follows : 

"My  Lord, 
"  I  now  stand  before  you  a  dreadful  example  of  human 
infirmity.    I  entered  upon  public  life  with  the  expectations 
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'^tWaWcuitffgyaMttt;'.  1 9oa&biMrm^^tmdm*#limi#Kt 
f#&\*t*t{tim>i*4**  bl*wmn*»m  Ok*}, **,<*>*#&*** 
*±*4b*»<**omm:  3ytaigbJ>  tbeoteptfo-rfdCtewMtftrith 
^tfeMtfteofrectofctionpstHt  tb*  tethqiifc)D«r  MtooMi^pgi»b 

*  »*Mf  JUMHlpMwfre  if  pnjfd«my.  pdpitjbe— .%<  »lfw»*r  r 

*  «teny><W»«^be^»»pWMtHLA<fiftm  ^Viii^iwafciilMffitfcrn 

*  tftfeifctfWHPa&grafaeA joy-mi*)** bimtmaA  tldfii«m»ddfa- 
•t|mt<yfaypM>biftaw»B*^  Jterriif  tfiacta^MiM^eMfed 

*  'y-<-— «~'- -^ -»!'•-"  »  'ttr  '  i  iilniiiiiiH 

^»ab1hbfedin>in»<i<tyyjnJofiiiriin»  tfay. <riigw Mlf  ijid 
'"tWt^edWider  4lfe:<fcutg0t*«f  'VMfityrino«««^if(telhn4f(lit. 
« -Wined  of  'rtlft*  «*»:(*»«;    Th«*dayT>Rabe  ciaHfcffintJu«f, 

r  niftferftte^criffieV  wWshlwrtreW  yomJMtfcfefi  ^«Mm 
tfaifVo^  c6to»<nen«e'^»fli'ly»rc^WLBli<tt-ii>»W  feaitybbilk 
of  mischief  IBtfTmHgWfy*   >Matoy»tia«B liim'iiirffqp—ntf  i 

-  fy't»mptatfori*#b*«lre*wir-'SMonf  t*)fcpaaiastatiHbfcm»en ! 

"Tl    >ll    'II  l'1  II  II    Iltff1%  ill)  lUlllllllll  '  fl  ■J^fclBHiiBMillL  I 

thirty  years -fa  £r**  >p»*  *f  <¥e4ifcfcaf 

citing  and  exercising  charity,  ratraiiewla 
•-  W^-fea^^itfifaiMiiiHitfrtiiiwiwwihliiiMilifcW  »oew 
:  AVtfft't?1  f  «4lt'riet^tbBr»fce'mii>iii— iii  <■■  nffrtw.lfcbfm.by 
j^e^kH%rwfat'f%oy^'iW«ptwfci'»g'n^Myy««d.iib»iWWiy 
"  ^cfomstarfces  ttulfc  'pt«t*bte;  *t*I  tiaVnot  iateM  aWfly 
<jJt0 'dttatttdT:  nttf^itfiriMfoM  lamt^ajtpqaiiittavjiBlbn 
1  paniafc'tnfeit,  by  '«1le<rfglifg*na«  Amywufonngmhm*  h— liot 

-  TOlfttt  lew.  tb»n»  my- setter!  fca^aat^  AM»4ep»tf»«i«o, 
'-Which bright  tbtfaT*  triaete otetfatiftoasy  amffiaMa HjgtefK 

which- otffit to fea¥e,|gh»eft'tte<  WlM*.  <- J'aiosasnamoaake 
vtntd  poverty  arid'-  stJorn'*  boy  ftam*'«s|dY»jy  arfmrfikWabe 
J  ballads inthe  street**  tfW'*port^la»«bWghllsjiiij  — jilto 
Hriurtipn^of  the  wibkpcM  '4t- i*My"a«Mi  atta^flpy  jjs^ioid, 

that,  remembering  what  1  hare  laieJy  been,  I  sbfltfld  still 
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wish  to  continue  what  I  am  !  but  contempt  of  death,  bow 
speciouity' soever  it  may  mingle  with  heathen  virtues,  has 
nothing  in  it  suitable  to  Christian  penitence.  Many  motives 
itnpel  nrie  to  beg  earnestly  for  life.  1  feel  the  natural  horror 
of  a  violent  death,  the  universal  dread  of  untimely  dissolution. 
Ilia  detirous  to  recompense  the  injury  I  have  done  to  the 
clergy,  to  the  world,  and  to  religion,  and  to  efface  the 
scandal  of  my  crime,  by  the  example  of  my  repentance : 
but,  above  all,  I  wish  to  die  with  thoughts  more  composed, 
and  eftlmer  preparation.  The  gloom  an4  confusion  of  a 
prison,  the  afixiety  of  a  trial,  the  horrors  of  suspense,  and 
the  inevitable  vicissitude*  pf  passion,  leave  not  the  mind  in  "a 
dite  disposition  for  the  holy  exercises  of. prayer  and  self* 
foammation.  Let  not  a  little  life  be  denied  me,  in  which  I 
itoay,  by  meditation  and  contrition,  prepare  myself  to  stand 
at  tbd  tribunal  of  Omnipotence;  and  support  the  presence 
of -that  Judge,  who  shall  distribute  to  all  according  to  their 
werkf*—Who  will  receive  and  pardpn  the  repenting  sinner, 
and  fronrwHom  the  merciful  shall  obtain  mercy  !  For  these 
;  reasons,  my  lords,  amidst  shame  and  misery,  I  yet  wish  to 
-'  lit d ;  hnd  most  humWy  implore,  that  I  may  be  recommended 
1  byybur  lordship  to  the  clemency  of  his  majesty." 

Hote  he*  sunk  dcMra, overcome  with  mental  agony ,  and 

some  time  elapsed  before*  be  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 

bear  dtedreadful  aemenee  of  the  lav,  which  the  Recorder 

'pittideaced  (upon  bim'in  the  following,  wqrdj*:   '    r  .  / 

<•-      «« Dv.  WiUi*m\D*dd,    4   •  *  ••    .      j- *      ^ 

v    •  *  You  have  been  eoomted  ofctbe  offence  of  publishing  a 

<  forged  and  counterfeit  bond,  knowing  it  to  be  forged  and 

v  otAittterfeited  ;  and^  yea*  h*yo  had  thf  advantage  which  the 

Ws  of  this  country  fcffprd  toctreiy  man.  in  that  situation,  a 

fair,  an  impartial,*  and  an>  attentive  trial.    The  jury,  to 

whose1  jtsttice  yoo  appealed,  have  found  you  guilty ;  their 

verdict  baa  undergone  -the  consideration  pf   the  learned 

judges,  and  they  found  no  ground  to  impeach  the  justice  of 

that  verdict ;  you  yourself  have  admitted  the  justice  of  it : 

and  now  the  very  painful  duty  that  the  necessity  of  the  lav 

mposci  upon  the  court  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  that 

law  against  you  remains  only  to  be  performed. .  You  appear 

20  4  H 
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t#  ejrteftaijl  l. very  proper  B0nse:  of*  tlyp  teuormity  of  the 
ofiencp  wbicli  you  have  committed  ;  you  appear  too,  in  a 
Rtfttti  pit  contfAioo  of  mind,  and  I  doubt  ffi^l&vb'dafy'  «re- 
fleptpd' hovf  far  like  dangerous  tendency  4f  t^^ffecfe'ymr 
havetbeengwilty  of  is  increased  bju  be  influence  of  eiam^S 
ia.fccfcig.  <og«t«etted  bya<  person  of  you/  gharbeWjWrtiiof' 
tteiaored,  function  of  *Mcb  yo*  Sre  *J«tot»beiv  .«  These 
sea*ine^<sero  to  bestirs*  I  would  44sh4tOJc*ifitetb«e*ti. 
sentimept*;  bat  i  wouM  ifofc  wteh  to*<fti^i*e«fctrtsh  ofa 
pgrton'k^your  sfcoaftonr  by  dfweJKog  upbt*4u  Yodr  ap~ 
jtbettpon'  for  wfetoy  .must  tat  4naid*^)se*bete  ;4t  ttouidbe 
cruel  w  tba  court  to  flatter  you v,  she**/  to  a  power  ol^  dis- 
pensing maroy,  where  y«i  may  apply.  ,  Yoor  own  good 
sehaev  *«d  the  loeMitioa  yon  e*pr>e*ty  by  pubbsbii>g»your 
Itaartyand  abtcem  detestation  of  (be  efieticavf  <**i*tJy** 
>**>  convicted;  and  that* jjep  will  not  attempt  to  pattiat*'** 
ejueuuate,  which  would  indeed  add  to  the  degtvpisfcitbe 
ii)Aocncet«f;e crimfrof,thsafcind  being  eo*mfcted  by  *  per- 
son of  y  pur  character  and  fcaewn  abilities'},  i  woold  fbe»e» 
fore  warn  yon  agmhrtt  any  tiring  <of  tbaUnM; :  Now/barfag 
said'  fcbia,  I  am  obliged  sapsouoonce  fibeiseasenoeof  *he  is*, 
which  it— *Tbe*  youv  Br* Wttliaa*  Doddib**arrtedi  fro* 
hence,  to  the  place*  fitting  wfaeti!M*'}UM»<  eaole^  thatofrom 
thence  you  are  toubet  carried  *e  *bth  jfedatfjf  *a*o<rti*n, 
wben^unt  aeeto  be  banged  by «bejieebIonttl  jnusfefttfdelri." 
To  this  Dr.  Dodd  replied,  <«  Lord  Je*ss  rocaive  jqyisoul^ 

Greac**e*tibns  werfenuw madia  torsive  'Oh  ftsd&^be' 
i*W4g*pfts«/weje  filled *kb  le^ersiand  paiptgrapba  j^bii 
faaourt  m  Individuals'  of  i-aty/rsnkff«sertwA  tettaeiVteJ  i*4* 
.  bebatf ;  parish  officers  |went  ia  ^moarnroigt.froto  tbodwnt^ 
bouse,  Is  procure' Bobsoriptroas  to  a  petipOR  tactile?  fetafff 
and  this  petition,  which,  with  the  names,  filled  twenty**** 
sheets  ofrpapehoftettt , » *ai  aetaally  presented.  >E*e* *fe*  Rrid1* 
ijuyif  t  bnd«miw>ir*cbobe)l  wevtnn  a  body  to  Su  ;Jafnetffr 
t^  solicit  ^lerey  fdftbe  oonvipti  ,    -V    v^tc 

Aaclefeeneyy  boweneiy  had  been  denied  to  die  uwtfe*rw*t« 
Petraaes,  *  it  was  deemed  odedvisabl*  to  emend  JMoiDir. ; 
Doddi*,  TbisunbqppyAlaffcyatittrta^ 
,  Qfexecutoeb,ineiiHH»inige<^ 
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ar^iiwjr  of  Newget*,  and  tbe.IU*  Mr.  Debey*)'  Another 
criminal  <  framed  John.  .Harris^  was  *e*ettrte4  at  ehaabne 
tMtyr  Jt  is  itftpewhle  *a  •§!«  aqud***f  *Ae  testtiepsaeebwde 
of  pegjple  ihai  UHwgg}  tfrg  »uee*»  feof*  Newff  to  to  Tyhera 
Wlwrf  the»0riee#ei*  *iri?ed  at  the  fatni  tteey  and  went 
placed  m*be  cftft^Dr.  Dodd  eiheeted  W»  felia^sdfcccrin 
so  generous*,  et*n*4iV*t  testified. tbM  he  hAdn*t"fbrg  otthe 
cliHy  of  ,a/  clergytnan,  -find  ttas  very  fee****  Hi  the  *xercwfe 
oi,\?  bi^  awn.devofcioa^.  JenJbe.fare  the  partks.wers  fcunroecf 
off, ;  the  4wtor4wbispc«e4  the  exeetrtioojev ,  What  be  sahl. 
iarftpt  ascertained ;  bfetit  waS'Ohsttfved-iJNrt  tbe*mi  bad  no 
sooner  difotofttrayf  tha^oa***  Aw  he  raflientnediately  under 
ti*e,  gibbet,  mnd  took  hold  of  the  tlodtor'a  legs;  as  it  to 
sjteadjr  the,  body,  and  the  unhappy  man  appeared  to  die 
Without  jmku: 

A*  U  mddltx*  tmo<mmetni\ii^^t}M*lBm*m*io(i9 on  the 
fate  of  such  a  man^webarodeeciftbadin  Jfcw<Do4d,  •• 
•  (During  Dtm  Do4d*s  cdn&neaieftt  in  Newgate,  a  space  of 
seeetal*  months,  he  chiefly  empJoy<jd  his  timfe  intlje  pstreise 
of  bi*  pen  ;  and  thereby  hat  IftftUha  TfrorUoMyay  testimonies 
of  a  goad  heart*  as  *eU  aa  g»s*  ifchilttttesi  ».    >    .,  * 

The  principal  e£  tbt«e  «wienbii  Tbaalgibta  rid 'PriBoa,  in 
fivepart*,  from  ^rhiohVfccarttt^^^w^^at^baiwtir  readers, 
in  finishing  our  life  of  so  eminetiv  3^«lffaf*8iuit4f  a  man, 
wiU.be  gr^Mfiedinra&irabon.emttia^- '  'M.bqpn  *bc*se 
TJbpaighto,"  *•£*  f  hi*  unhappy  jaaa,.  writing  in  N^wgaie^ 
uofaft  the  ihUmjoS  the  3*r4  of  s  April,!  1,477,  after*  hircoii- 
4»mefiHQ0»  f'^aevaly.  from  the*  impression  rf  wy  eiind. 
wi^MUIt  plant  purpose,  or  mottrej.roeee  than  thositwation  of 
Ojy  ftui.     •  "/    .J-i.  :/■  %l..    '••''-:  :'* 

* VI  continued-  tkes*te>ew  iAib#^htfel«sjiY^alatt  plan  $ 
aod'ji.b&ye  been  enabled  twmdetfaUgr?  ri»<wns*a*eji  ;whiob<  m 
better  days,  rshoitid  have  supposed  wdoMtbamtftsjestydyed 
all  power  of.  reflection,  to  being  tbertr  nearly  to?  co*e4o*en. 
1  delicate  fhetUpJOod*  Jurf  *ho  ttyktfwg  &?&&,  among 
m£iftU#w*ei^t4Sjr#e^  ability 

to  g^  through  ib»w*i  f  asdftdbe  tiratafryrf  ^bisxdsre  plaoe, 
(Newgate)  aw}. the  bitter  anguish  of  my  disconsolate  mind  ! 
The  thinking  will  gasify  pardon  all]  ih^c^uraclej,  as  I  am 
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neither  abk  nor  willing  to  iread  ore>  tJieW  rnel^choly  lines* 
with  a  curios occrit^leye*  They  ar^  imperfect,  bat  in 
the  language  of  tbo  heart;  and  iHMii  tj^^Q^inclinatiofi, 
might,  and  should  bs, improved,    Bat>wmr..\.-,*:  *» 

1  ^     ff^ii  -     (Signed)  W.  D. 

the  dnforttmate  author's  »  Thowghtwp  hitlhipfi^ortW^ 

ifethbs  introduced:         •  "  *  .  ■••>•      :\  ...  : .  ..;'.   ..-,  ^hir.v 

-l>.    J.;.ir.'.  .  .  .   •  . 

.  .'  ^J  <   M  My  friends*?©  gone  1,  harsh  on.if*.sn^en  hinge 

:     ;r  ,;.,  f'Gm^tlie  dread  doqr':  the^assj  bolp  respond  ^n^.v..* 

,  r.  ,"Treme*dmum  the  surly  keeper's  touch:'    -  '  vir    0>  ". . 

>n  /*  Tlie  dire  keys  cfci»g»whkmcntementa^  (n^,t. 

'                  •*  While  their  bdl<^  Ac  j>oi>#r^ik)ck«pflir^^)  ,'ioJn.u- 

"  '  ■'    *Mi*lf*anttnVm,  d»ofc^oftiw,W     ......    .  ,.\     [;    ,. 

%\  m  .-...V  "I*h*»s©lrtada*tos6rrowkfu  ,       ....  ,  ...  / 

"Bat  wherefore  fattenM?    Oh  !  ^uUttrt^>abnt!jL,J   ■ 
wThanboIt^  wlocl^wdooriofmMte^^r^        -  •>?• 
44  To  solitude  and  sorrow  could  consign 
44  H3£arigaisV&  sotuYand  prison  him,  tho*  free! 
f •  For  whithef  shodll  he  fry » orwbere  produce 
44  In  bpeti  day;  and  to  tte>golden  tun, 
44 Hit hapten?  head*  vrnence^dy  hnteltarai 
*G*ln*taMltar#<ait*g  . 

44  And  ag  in^rportiVc  uimaph  ewmaaawmad  . ,;,  - 
41  Tbe  keen,  the  itingiag  arrow*  of  disgrace." 

After  dwelling  otYthe  mberieaof  that  xlreary  confinement, 
at  sight  of  \rbicfi  ftefcttmeYly  started  back  With  horror, 
-while  bis  l^osom  partjier,  (his  wife)  armed  htni  with  anti- 
dotes, when  Christie  galls  brought  him  to  that  den  of  death, 
be  adds,  ... 


;  i   ^Oda^.cbngtlMmr^ 

•f"  A  Christian  visitor,  to  pour  the  balm  '  T 

ttQfCim'stjancomnWtfa  *  i; 

44iatathatiwrettbm^  .. 

44  That  Christian  coi^latkw  I  hestow'd;  .;.        v  } 

44  So  cheerfully  bestowed  !    Want,  want  my  God, 
•>  From  thee  the  mercy,  which,  tnoaknowtemy  gladsome  seal 
•  Bae?  tpraog  soith  with  transport  to  impart. 


49  Why  then,  mysterious  Providence,  parsaPcl 
MWswttkam^lmgardaitr?    WaypawuVI 


"":'.  yl   "To  ^f^tfi's  dre^d  bourn,  by  men  to  me  unknown !  r 
Jft  .       " Wnjr--;-st<^>  the  deep  question;  it  o^rtieKfclntetn^ioA^'  1/ft<t 
'  nItreds;ititifcewf  jfearth  tdforotmd!  Bfybtiapir*  -  t'.jV 
"'•'      "Wntrtsnicbtowsforfl  Wfimf*ao4h**k  V^m-shis!  *ni 
.,    _       "Throbs*iri*|*ls%tionb^^ 

*  Whyf—WhoiJ?— O  Chesterfield,  my  soo,  my  son !       3 

<Wk**er;  life  write* /i*.  irarmi*tf£{<tfc  *#B¥fWnAlWl+wt 
words  of  David  on  Absalom,  considerU^j^^^^^^^r 
ence  of  their  situations,  may  be  questioned ;  yet  great  al- 
lowance is  to  be  [mi^T^Trtni;^r(?H!i^AVHWdv  as  be  was; 
and  so  soon  after'W  tf^^  than 

man,  noMa..i|iuraj9M4m4-4PlK  r?^5^?^V*Tftst  "ls  Pro' 
secutors,  espw^y,.bisMp«|^,^t^9^  £^,  pf  Chester- 

field,  however  irtff^cewty  h^^cv^^v^lr^W^^W  bis  lord- 

ship  felt  as  a  man,  his  situation ^>asUm:  evidence;*  was  truly 

pitiablfe^e  bqp*  b*  W. , , .  ,r  . .  „.     ^       u 

The  unfortun^e  »WS»%?;PiyCfcdi  Jfl4  ^T  „ 

"Nay,  talk ^^icrf^n^pwrf  ja^^pygfft  »> 

"  Ino1M-time)^lmimy,trej*i^ig^wfWW  10M  » 
"And  pity's settsne^igeffcife  bl^^a^||^r  ., 
"ThaTO*Me4y^6e*«f^^  7|H  tl 

"  The  slendef  oc^nthic^  gujfrmj  fifjp  P$*59* 
.     •'  AndfclWS**am**  thfsV*|1  Kv'S^MW^t  fcnA  •» 
"  My  W#dil0QSf (Md  ^MWrcjarc;  jojigb  t  „ 
44  It  will  not  break ;  they  will  not  crack ;  or  else 

M  But  I  am  lost  I  a  criminal  adjudged  1  tJibbi  :*ri 

This  »as  P1ea^nfi^tt.^wo'ufjartfiI>st^,ftfV  havctouclu 
td  tbo  heart,4Hia*rAOJ^^  a  crime 

never  to  taL*c*^en*<>*VTr-lbi#^B7^  Earl  of 

CheStcrfieJd  !  <  f''*OJtxf  I  ooi;.-K*io>  nr  Hum  J  :ud  V  ♦• 

iuw  s,no*i  ,|(1  vm  t.v.x.it  «c,rft  /  >idw  ^nm  *|,  r>d;  *,  vt  -  % 


w 
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.        ,  «♦■  if      H'i  i%   ii'tvW-  I*       H 

Executed  at  Warwick,  April  9,  tf«4t  for  poispniog  Sir  T^o^oiios 
■■«■    .  •'    AmgKtwi, Bart  '  '  *'      •"* 

■     ,  ■   .f       ','T        ■  ■       "  ■  y  !■.■  ■    *  '   "  :>  :  *v  n 

JYjLR.  Dopellan  had 'been  captain  i»  the  ar,qoj:r:  aoob  vr«* 
the  son  of  Colonel  t)oneIkn. '  ( At  tjie  &£e  of  tw^Jyo  yeacs 
be  etiteVed  into  the  royal  regirjiftyt  p,f  artillery ;  wtfji!p*rt 
of  which'  regiment  he  went  tqtjie  Bast,.Jfldies jfl,  lilta 
Oh  his  arrival  there,  he  changed  his  aervica  into  fbe  Wb 
regiment  of  foot;    but,  on  thai;  regiment,  b^ing  wdevtd 
home,  he,  with  many  other  officer*  ofj(be  *arae  negi/*feftt, 
had  his   Majesty's    leave  to  remain  in.. th^.  service  .©/>tbo 
East  India' Company,  without  prejudice  \p  their  janfe  ia  th* 
army.  '  He  'then  obtained  a  company,  and  cert^Jjrjdi* 
tinguished  himself  .as  *  good  soldier,  being  /tytyob  woffl- 
ed in' the  service,  an^,'  ifhis  own  ^cquni  p^y  ^cpf^itfjij 
Wn  singularly  instrumental  tp  the  taking  pf^a^alap^^w- 
However,  being  appointed  onpjof  *fce  four,  agpnts  foj  pftper 
money,  he  condescended    to  receive  spqjq  pnjseijt^  frp« 
some  black  merchants,  to  whom  part  pf,  their,f£ectsjiad 
been  ordered  to  be^  restored.    For  .this,  be,  was  Jxiqdj^  a 
court-partial,  arid  ca*hiej;$fk    ](o  tjjefeqqe^^^^^ijsad 
a  share  in  the  Pantheon*  where  bq  %gPfe$r  ^m^tu^f.as 
master  of  the  Ceremonies.    After  a  varjety^f  appjtf^tjp^ 
he  at  length  'obtained  a  certificate  from  the,  w*rHfffic$.jJftt 
be  had  behaved  m  the  Ejast  Indies  "  like  a  gallant. flfliiapf  *'?.. 
in  consequence  of  wfcidh  be  was  put  upon  half  pay.  jq.jjtf 
39th  regiment.  \   But  notwithstanding  the  rnpst  strepupp 
memorials  ind  petitions,,  representing  his  great  service 
and  insisting  that  the  offence  for  which  he  was  brokp,  yat 
of  a  civil  nature  only,  not  cognizable  by  axourLmaru»4,  J»a 
never'could  obtain  a  restoration  into  the  (Company's  service* 
In  June,   llT7 7,  he  married  Miss  Bougbton.      On  Friday, 
March  30,  178i,  he  Was  trierj  at  the  arizes  at.  War  wick, 
for  the  wilful  murder  of  Sir  Theodosius  Edward  Allcsley 
Boughton,  Bart,  his  brother-in-law. 
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Mr.  Powell,  apothecary,  of  Rugby,  deposed  that  he  had 
attended  Sir  Theodosius  Bougoton,  for  ,two  months  before 
his  death,  on  acqoiptt  o£-a  aligbt/*er»ewl;coniplaint. 

On  the  Wednesday  morning,  he  was  sent  for  to  La  W  ford- 
hall.  He  arrired-thore-a  tittle- bcfor^  nine*  Captain  J9on- 
eliau  accompanied  him  into  Sir  Theodosiua's  room.  He 
had  been  dead  near  an  hour*  The  witness  saw  no  distor- 
tion, nor  any  thing  particular.  He  continued  some  miojjte$ 
in  the  room.  Captain  Donellan  said,  that  8ir  Tbeodc|ifr$ 
died  uin  convulsions.**.  Being:  questioned  what  further  con* 
versution  be  had  tfen  With  Mr.  Donellan,  he  said  that  he 
ootftd  net  recollect  his  particular  \Vords,  but  bis  genera! 
intent  «fes  to  triake  Him  believe  that  "Sir  Theodosius  had 
taken  edfd;"  Lady  ttoug&ton  deposed;  that  Sir  Theorfosius 
was  twenty  year*  old  bn  die  3d  of  August  last.  On  his 
coming  of  age,  be  Would  bate  been  entitled  to  above  200OI, 
a>  yefer.  Ort  the  event  of  liis  dying  a  mirfor,  the  greater 
part  Of  hi*  fortune  was  to  descend  to  the  sister,  the-wife  of 
M^rDondlan.  *' 

Ift'Was'  ktibwfo  hi  this  family  that  Sir  Thcodosius  wauto 
tate  tort  physic  the  nest   morning.    He  med  tp  putJflis 
ph^slbin  the  dressing-room,     he  happened  once  tp  forget 
to  take  if;  upon  wftfeb  "MA  Donellan  said1,  Why  den't  you 
sefit  in  j>out  outer  room  ?  then' you  would  not  so  soon  for-. 
get1t«w'   Aftet  thi<  he  had  several  times  Che  medicines  upon  , 
bis  rifcdFovef  the  chimney-piece  in  bis  outer  room.,  ,On 
tbe  e^tritig  of  Tuesday,  the  29th,  about  six  qVIoc^^  Sir 
Theo&fctus  iveut  a-fishing,  attended  only  by  ope  servant, ! 
Sotttuc!  Fro*.    She  and  Mrs.  Donellan  took  a  walk  in  the  . 
gifttifenv  They  were  there  above  an  hour.    To  the  best  of  , 
her  VettroHection  she  had  seen  nothing  of  Mr.  ponellanafter, 
dhtrier  tift- about  seven  o'clock,  when  he  came  out  of  the 
hotoedoor  into  the  garden*  and  told  them  that  "be  had 
been  to  see  them  a- fishing,  and  that  he  would  have  persua<j- 
ed'ftr'TheOdosius  to  fcotne  in,  lest  he  should  take  cold,  but. 
h£  "cotild  not."    Sir  Theodobios  came  home  a  little  after 
nHSfc,  apparently  very   well.     He   went   up  into   his  own 
room-noon  after:   and  went  to  'beef.     He  requested  her  to 
gall  htm  tike  next  morning,  and  "give  him  his  physic.    Ac- 
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cogdib$foj4m  *wn%  iftJtthnrroMi  afcttt  rt»Wn  tb*t  tiibrfifctg," 
whrttt ;  ,he .  appeared  t<*  lie  very  .  well.  •  She  eAe^^ifft, ' " 
*'¥!3>erti  ^te  bottle  wwJ  be  Mid,  ft  stands' the*  tiptt  tfcc 

Ha^swed'hertb  r**d  tfie  Ifttel,  *tfch  she  accc^Jfegly 
diJ^r^and  *fcuiud  there  <Was  written  upon   it,    if¥ftrging 
drfh^K^foi^Sif  Theodosius  Bough too.    '  As  she'  was  CaJ&tng . 
to  il  nay  the  ftOrictcft  H>  stoke  the  bottle.    Observing  that, 
be  nadir*  Petnr  k  *Aftft-«gif*i,  and  shake  the  bottle*'   In  v 
doj^f  abia  Ae  «pilt  part  of  it  on  Hie  table ;  the  rest  she  save  s. 
biiff.  ^A*  h*  toSs  taking  it,  he  observed,  *Mt  smcriWand   . 
tasted  v^y  nauseous  ^- upon  wtoich  sbe  saidt  "I  ttfiAR  it 
smtit*  Vtfy*  stfongiy  Kfee44t<!er  alfribdds."     ^fe  tyin  re. 
marked;' that  «r  he  thought  he  should  notbe  able  tdltfcep 
the  medicine  upoh  his  stoofctch."  .     ,  '  ^,  , 

Hofe  a  bottle  was  delivered  to  Lady  BobgTibn,  tfed- 
tairfing  the  genuine  draught)  which  she  w&  tfesir££  to  Wifefl  m 
at,  and  to  Inform  the  court,  whether  it  smelt  at  dff jStt  tAV 
medicine  Sir  Theodosius  took.    She  answered  iti1  Vh 
tive;    She  was  theto  xltfsited  to  smell  atanbtbety1 
the  draught  with  the  addition  of  the  laurtf-W&ti 
she  said  had  a  smell*  very  much  like  that  bhhV'ttc^ 
she  gave  to  Sir  Theodosius.     Lady  BoaghtoVtlieft^i- p 
ceeded  with  her  evidence.    In  two  fainuteVor  aWilfftSwf  r 
a  littf,  after  Sir  Theodosius  bad  takeb  tttr  d^|b^&r    . 
struggled  very  nmdh;    It  appeared  to '  her'iik  if  it/liWSo^  ^. 
keep  the  draught  down.     He  made  a  prodi^loti^liari^in  \ 
bis  stdmfccfvatid  gtfggfihg ;  and  thesis  synipt^^feArf^ff ,/; 
about  ten  minutes.     He  then  seemed  as  If  Hj:  Vtt  got 
sleefV  or 'tftclfaed  to  dose.    Perceivinjf  filii^  a'Htuet 
posed,  she  taitft  <oUt  ttf  vde  room.    She  retmmi^aiouf 
minuftes'afte*,  and  td  ber  great  surprise,  Ifotitfd  ^ijih  wit 
eyes  fixed  upwards,  tiis  teeth  clencfied,  afid  JSaaJrur 
out  erf1  Ms  tfiouth.  ;  She  irtstahtly  de$ire^a^ie$ajit*&  jKSL  • 
the  6m  bbfsfe  be  cduld  get,  and  goJfo?&f.  'Kweff.9*  §Hc|  " , 
saw  M*/  Dbiriflan  in  fcfcs  thkn  five  ^inufei  tfrt^K'  ^Jm$  t,/ 
into  (lib  room  where  Sir  Theodosius  )ay;cand  astfe^fre^  * 
"Whtfrdb  y<m  want?1*    she  answered,  "She  w^ed^tq*'' 
inform  hiiti  what  a  terrible  thing  bad  tfappebea;*  $jat  it 


W43^»  jam^onifrMe  4h¥«,J*  ti»dwtpc  to  mm!  tort  * 
mod  t Otoe,  fo^  Uf  it  had  been  t#k«o  by  a  dog^it  wpuM  Jia*e 
killed  fajjn,  aftd^tafM  Wt.Mwk'her«n  Mit(4  K»*>  He 
asked,  "  In  what  manner  was  Sir  Theodosios,  then  ?*  8b* 
told  bisv  He  thea  aafced  ^ej  «f  wt«H?  tb©  physic  bofcta 
was  r  ,§te'jbewed.  him  the !,  t*p  4w*gbJ*%  Hte,took  9P:01* 
of,  tb£ '  tqttlcs^  anA  said, ,  M  la  thi*  jt.i".  *8h«  jurtmgdt 
•f  T«fc!' * .  jfjfe  tbok  it^afid  after  rjasipg  tf»  emptied  it  into 
some  dirtj.^tet  fhM  w^s  in>:a(  waajb-tfett)  baaw,  sb*  ob-- 


«erv^l.  ^  ihat.  fee  ought  not  ,,to.,da  (hut**1  -  fib*  addfdr 
««  WTiS^tc  y.pu.ati  yqu  aJiftU  w4  t^di^wuh  th*  bottle*.*! 
UponTthat  be.snatcbied  pg  t^oib^r  bott^,  ^r4  H9C#d  t*4 
then  h     '*•••*  •  ...       w 


arc 

Upon  which  he  said, "  I  did  it  to  ta^te  i 
taste  the  ftrs{  hpttje.    Sarah,  Byluatfell  rn^d  Cathariji&.Amwi 
caqa^^p  utfp  tfie  room,     Ttiq  former  js  sipge  doad*,  .IJa 
desjr^d  Sara)»  BJiwfcu  "  jto  tata  away, the  ^^n*^  9  ><***** . », 
thingjh  fnd  .the 'bpttles •*'  ..apd  be  pu$  ^fc'taftlissiigtp.  fntt 
baod^^tterM)- ship  took  the  hpulef  fipot  Jur*  f^t  ^ea^ , 
do*fy  ai^,bi<f fyr  (ei  fye,  thiols,  aiofte..,  :Hf  ,th*n  4**tf£<i, 
« Ui  tfjjfyf,  rpojq  ^igbt^g|pa«edf  .  afd < tlje  tiptoe* Uk*W* 
into  an^e*  rapp,'' .; ,  Her,  i^  ship  open^J  ,th^ jfiopt  o£  She .  • 
fan^gtop,.;'^  iooii^  ^ratCpiwdeU^fj.pipt  tjie:<iptk$a  ^ . 
into  tJa^jrpoW  ^'^^aRVft^^j^  .!!*«*■?■  !>**  ?W  :  - 
turned^  ijtiUhp  ^oKj^^pt^.be^.bjin^  agjifl^ai^  #4  J**   • 
Uke^tbem  ^q  ;  and,  ^  ai^rj  she  had  ^t  Jc^e  i^ffc  fijfct< 

herteU W w  of  ,it ip  jfac.t,  yr^j ^fc»M^a  hp»lfi1  flyer*  tajen     .  - 
out  Sf  toe  ropjn^  Soqau  iime,  ^ierwar^  \#f  {adjrajtHp  WOT*: 
dowafato  th#  pirlpMr,  ., Mr>  an&I^floRpfee  W*  ^ft  •<<'<( 
Tbe^lj^poer^^  the,  witp^^pje^ic^j  w4>t9  .{WiM&p.-  ... 

wa*bfttf  the  bot^Ufc ,  w^  tbgt  ^ ;  dit^  gpf.  kii^ji;{  #^t  h^  ?.:o 
sboufif^av^  ddqf *  »I  b^  ^W  t)ptf tbo^hf  p|  />ajHn£h*;  »^.  »r . 
the  #attr  int<)  it  to.  put  hisfiog^P^t^ta^e;;,  PXte  ^|nj¥Wt  ** 
thU  turqe^  awa^  from 'him  }$\  the  ^ifff^pw^.^  m^  iHfl  -  i 
tntwer;  upon  which,  fy  repeaJtjd.  the  a^flfte^^  4&.  P^R  S^U:  ^  •« 
made'  no'  answer)  be  desire*!  liis  wile*  to.,  ring.  thG.biJJ,  ia  ... 
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w*e**oiH*  uf*  a  servant;  when  Uve /^err^nt  ^^©e^  h^  w;- 
dewd  him  to  send  in  the  coachman.    Wbep  Ke^mc,  the 


'ttfrfPhlutit  never  taetf  .on.  4he  o$er  ;side  pf  the  hoase  uii* 
"tfofn^g^yba  reibember  that  I  set  out  there  tfr£.jporn|eg 

\*4 %fe*e^ofdockr and  #sfced:  for  a  horse  .jo  50  to  tfy£  wetis  r " 
"Yes;  Sir."  MrJ  JDoraUan  gaid^  fM^a  your^a«  anij  fti- 
tfetfcetf*    tfha  s^*aM:  anBwe«^  She ^3  not 

recoliect  that  the  prisoner  made  any ^ipv  bbseryatip^.j^She 
then  said,  that  Mr.  DeneJlan.  rpcej,ye^  ^letter  Jr^o^Sir 
Wnienfr>Wheetar>,  c\**ifipg  t^p,  6pdy  i^ht  he  owned. 

Bad  better*  let  it  aioUe,  and  not  sencj  swch  a  letter  ai_c^at; 
ItatsWdid  toot  tell  him  the  ssaso*, of  her  diluting  Lit.  ^  He 
recited,  ••  ir  was  Docdsaary  $0  send  an^aqswer,  and  be  yould 
sdftd  4T."  She  afterwards;  Mfended  bef^e  the  coroner^and 
?he  jery  lit'  order  to  be.e*a«iin£d.  ,  Mr,  ponelhyi  ^^spce- 
serit.  Site  benttanedtfeo  tfce jery  the  cir<;^$tapce  pf  the  j 
prisoner's  rincing  the  bottles.  Being  returned  to  .Lawtord- 
ball,  the  printeerrs^  to  l\ifc  w'rfc  l^foxe  the  WJjUiie*^'  that 
she  had  rio  occasion  to  ,ba?e  tpl^l,tbe  pircumstance  of  bis 
Washing  the  bottler:  she  was  onjy.  to  ^wer  suc^^ue^fons 
its  w$re  pat  to  htir ;  and  that  qucstfpn  had  not  been  pasted  ' 
Tier.    Being  asked  tfbefcber.  IVIr,  Do^ellan  did,  npt^  endear- 


our  toa^douist  to  her  fpr.fter  so#'s  4*atb,.  she answered, 

that,  when  the  things  were  removed,  io  or^rto Vfeput 

into  the  iiwer  toqto,  he,  iaidto  the.maid,  l<'^ere,'ita£e  his 

stockings  v  they  towe  beeu  wet ;  he  ba$  c^tched  coidt,to  he 

Sure*:  and'tfat  Anight  o^ca&ion  bis. death/*;  "op  t^atushe 

'  e&fcttffted  thr'stinkiftg**  and  there  was  uo  mart 'or  arocar- 

1  anoe  of  tbfeir  havibg  been  wot.   ,  In  answer  to  som^Tufther 

questions,  she  denied  that  she  qr  any  of  the  fa^ly  jw4,evef 

dediried  easing  of  the  same  dishes  that  Sir  Tbeo^iiis  did. 

Mtv  Doroelkin*  indeed,  bad  recommended  to  her  not  to 

dvitA  out  of  efae  same  cup,  because  be  was  affecteof  With  a 

venereal  disorder;  not  to  touch  the  bread' he  did^ecause 
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there  might  b*  ar$*nic  about  Iris  fiogetf*  as  he«ed  Jt<Kpt>t 

arsenic  for  his  fish/  i  .    -.    -, 

C^hafjile  Amos,  coolc  to  Lady  Houghton,  4*pamit.*bat> 
she  was  galled  Up  stairs  totbe  room where  Sir  TRbwtesH* 
lav.-  She  confirmed  her  butyl  evidaste  ifitb  vetffefet  tja  tjte 
effects  of  the  draught  irpoH  tb*  detMsefe  ;  Sh*f>at«f  Jtfr*- 
DorielJan  the  day  the  body  was  opened;  *  HeMH:*1'*feMe 
was 'nothing  the  matter :,  it  was  -a  hloo<h«esMB)  btAl^be^ 
wtych  h^d  caused  Sjr  Th*,<todm^«k*tb,,,,,  ::,    .«,*>■  »    .' 

.  About  a  fortnight  alter  Mr.  IMittltatt*  brought  htr.rfrfitilL 
that  h^d  bee/i .  washed,  and  de*ir*dber  U*  poftrit  oWteiU?e 
oyen  lodjy,  that  it  might  rfotmK.  .  ■  •  ■  .1-  ..in  r^-t.-. 
'Iffllip  $eV#  Mr.  Ketrsam  deposed,  tW^^%Gaptoi& 
t>onejlao  at  Lawford-balt  the  Sdtur^  itteoe^^vSic  T^ 
odosiusV  death :  that  the  cafptain  iof*imed;bMni  Stf  >>Cbo- 
odosiup  was  in  a  very  ilt  state  of  beaith  ;  tfaat  to  tM*}.**M6r> 
got  rid  of  thf 'disorder  that  be  (tftd brought  with  km{X9*b 
Eaton;  bat  rather,  fn  hh  option*  had  beee^dir^f  f^a, it ;» 
th^ithe i  had  made  such  frequent v me  of  aWQUfjf,  i&wvwdly 
arjcl  outwardly,  that  bis  Wood  wasa>nn*a%*>f  f*tfctpt)r«Aod; 
corruption.    \'      \'  ,  .   '"'\  —    •«''",♦,-;  i  r  $*r  «*».»«  •  » 

Mr.  Kerr,  surgeon  of  Northampton,  deposed^  tb«| ..'  he. 
attended  Sir  Theodo*W  **en  <*e.'w#r-  at  »  Mr*  .  Jwss's. 
He  rfealjy  saw,  no  disorder.    Theft*  W(*OJ*tiHUl  rttart.  joticx- 

.  cf escence,  very  immaterial  md£ed; „  <H>TOS'*a.$frgbi,.tluit 
he  did  not  thinfc  it  a  Subject  ^tefcdircitteAtaJta  Jtt*  Mared> 
him  some  lotion  to  wash  itwkb,  aM'dissiw^WhttMrom  the* 
'u^eolT  me^icinci.    ■"  '  •  » "    <)>;»*;.•  >.-.j  ir.i«r  ,hk.    » 

'p£  !Ratrraj%  6f  Coventry,  deposed,  tha^klxQftH^t^nte 
o^  anVnonyinous  note,  de^ir^' hioutovb^mg- A|r>  ^ilmer» 
wftfe1  tfim,  in  order  to  open  t(^e  body  tof  $tri?h**Apisiuw 

,  idogWn :  thqy  went  togfethfcr^  4*d  met  Mn  HmkH^Mr. 
HowettV  and  Mr,  Snow,  in   N&*Md  vo*wii»bry#r4#,     MiV. 

,  JBuckneil  opened  the- body.'       • ;  '    ^; .  >.• :  k<  +uiaai  u  ,  - 
iiere  the  witness proceeded'  fc>  dtt>*rib*  dm  fcrfterjud  ap-. 

.  peajances  of  the  body,  and  its  epp&frfeeoeitinfrbltf  (fafecting. 
Ha  was  then  asked  whether,  ^  hebadefaeaotd  rtbe  **4<Jence 
of  Mr.  Lowell  and  Lady  Buughtoo,  b*  ootid* /tap),  that  evi. 
denc£,  totally  independent  of  the  appearances  he  bad  been 
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describing,  form  a  judgment  of  the  dea^Jji  of  Sit  Tliafditeius? 
JJe  answered,  that  exclusive  of  th^.a^pcttratoces*  hfe**as 
of  opinio*,  fifoa<tHe  synTptbms  that  tpllpw^hUi^tolttti^Ae 
draqght*  that'll  was 'poison,  and*  t^ic^ctftiit^taql^^tU 
death*  JBcmg  detfretftosmeH'attlie  bottle  *i»6*dk*l  Vhat 
Wftatl|»*oai0U&  medteltiefn  it,  he  said  it  w**»diatiBatl<ftfr>f 
latpel  Jaafres,  called  laurel*  water:    Here  be  eoterfcd^  flit*  a 
detaU*ts»vw*l>  irtpirimepta  oil  animus  tending  Mf%bew 
the  iQstantaneoos'  arid  mortal  effects  >of  tbealawelWater. 
H*  ltt*W  ftotbirtg'irt  medicine  that  corresponds*  in  #m±ll 
Fifth  dm  mfcWe,  wbitiTwas  like  that  of  bkter  atnitittfs. 
.  Be  farther  said*  that  the  quantity  of  kqrekwater  tatotbftfed 
iq  ttw  bcrtfleahwwfi'ttf  Mm,  Was  sufficient  t*  lie  thedeaYh  of 
'  my  human  cretture :  and  that  the  appearances  of  ithtfttody 
,  Confirmed  Mm  t»liW  opinion,  that  the  deceased  wai'fftifen- 
et),  so  fef  as,  vpoft  ttar  viewing  a  body*  so  Jong  'ttfltthr'tte 
d/M^l  pftb*  subject,  6ife  cttuld  be  alleged  .to  form  Wjtidg- 
meotiiponanch  appearances.  ^  1o: 

Mr.  WUmcv  ottiBrtned  the  evidence  Of  Dr^  Ratttty. 
He  «**  oWarJy  t>f  ^pioti  tbkt  Sir  Theodo*hisVd*iitkw*s 
occasioned  by  U)0  poisonous  draught  administered  toliim 
byhisqaolW  *-••    "  l;   '"/:  m.^hm 

Hr.  A^*^  of<Blft»toghatn,  was.  of  opinion,  frtfriHlxe 
symptom*  described,  tfo>t  the  deceased  died  bjr  pofebny  ff 
the  laurel- water  were  distilled  strong  enough  tb  crifedfthe 
tsafnftaioil,  a  teiUspoonful  of  it  would  destroy  animal' life 
it)  A  f*w  Jtcnodf  {  and  b^believed  a  strom*  poison  migbt*be 
made  from  hitter  almbnds,  '»       -  *  *>**> 

Dr.  Persons,  professor  of  anatomy  at  Oxford,!  W  of 
opinio** that Sit Tbeodotiua [died by  poison,  andthttptittd 
was  laurel- water.  1,0l) 

.  Majgr  lj<ritw<|*p*>s*d,  that  she  bad  been  aerouk  toiidy 
$ougt)tOw  nbata*  two  Of  three  months.    8he  left  hef  plate 
abpv*  4.  month  before  Sirfhepdosius  died.    When  she  lived 
at  I*wie*d*haI1,  Mr.  Dbnellan  used  frequently  to   dfafll 
rosea,  .  H*  htpt  tbe  still  in  what  was  called  bis  own  ro6fy,' 
which*  wf»<Mt  that  bk  slept  in.     He  only  slept  its  this  rtxflft1 
when  Mrs.  DooelUn  Uf  ih.     At  that  time  it  was  left  Of£t\$  ' 
bi^*f  pother  time*  was  locked.  'I 
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j  JBrantf*  AtfWs,  gardener,  to.  Udy  Boughton,  dteptfs^j'that 
fee  ma^  with  8n-tThetklosiu5  the  *M&  tiaw  he  ,«as ~«hmg, 
£faft flight  before  he  died.  Mr!  DiDellau m^  not  tbttle.  ^ha 
tTO^afur^h'Theodositi*  die^i)^  prisopes»«iatii^tor^a» 
.bfetfogardM,  and  skid,  rt  Ko\v^r^ni^^'yaiia*^?#*va< 
JHMM&tci;  aii*  Vork  £t  yodr  eae&^if:  *b*il  i|tt*«w'*WM 
i^^ir.ThtodoM'is^  days  :  I  wan^4  jftk*  toftt*»*lrf<te^ti 

. ,  .y/wb>tm>ihf**  d*y$  'aW  Sir  Tbeod^iiw.diwH  i»**o*fht? 
l^p  *istiHia«le*tt ;  it'  w>«  full  ^^^et^ltfMBiai  M*1^*^* 

,  ljMBwler  fot^him'th  As\ilL'    in  tljlp^^jif^^itere  Wta4  ftttirSfc, 
bfPfoaftd'latfttfs-stiiies. '   . '  /  .;  n  t .  .  .VM>s*r>  m-aitfd  ^ 
,  :.t  Q*  th*>»o»fito6  th*t  Sit  Tbq9^i^4W^llib>>IWft^flari 


XflllHedt  "itiMil*>irikke"nfc  odcfs  if  ftojjt^fe  „, _, 

for  Sir  Theodosius.    We  rau^H^^?tl^^^@(*B^i^e  <$fttnf 

9ftW$*<'  pott  felltftf  P^e  . |ies  in\^^dr^|©tM*ti0^  #Wh  ?n!s 

^,^i8MB:*tainfftef -wltiftss  went  into  the  botiifc>afrWJ  tlie 
pigeons,  he  met  big  ladv  and  IVIrp,  ^^fjld^  apilftAd<&r. — 
^bejnw^w*^^ 


^ow*Mif  <***>*  L*d*  '  "*J\  ^,jb'  erww  i*»*  l™*1  ***' 


tin  dP'tadv  Epupb^R£wW»ri^^*,f)  ftittk 


W|tto£x*immiHHfc  df'tidV  BpuVh^R£wJ>^rimri 
^ft^aiiv Dttrtttttftr^Krifc^d  the  %^jb«**irf  tto^affctffl 
catch  her  by  the  go\tn,  and  ^v^i'ej^j^^f\iftof^H  *& 

^a^JQiiusaolffcii*^*  ;Uhal!k"Mr.  Donellaw^urd-ta*1*^* 
bed  in  the  same  room  for  a-  i^or^h  \W c$f&  Wjfew  J  HtfHe- 
mggibmedf  to  havfcisldi  con^^ 

TJ^i^Hi^lrrbeiiig  poistJne'c!/  O^  ii^^km^hcrtT  £tie1f)& 
tb$,  b<tt|y  was' poisoned 'or  not,*he}  swfc  *?,^hbrf%feTn#i 
q^rofeH.'Ai  The  witness  said;  "#  Fcft  (^'siiakettfcapfaftt? 
wjp  couWtdo ittf'l'  «fl>ntiwe»f^f«  Jft  **$  among' tAem- 
selves,  b*,h*d«QO'hairi  iri'h."  uVhe w^nggstfcia,  ««^VW^ 
he  row*  by  .themselves  P»  'fie  said^<  §*  Tbedtoetaftiai-1 
self,  Lady  Boughton,  the  footman,  and  the  apothecary?*— 
The  witness  replied,  "Sure,  Sir  Theodosius  could  not  do  it 
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Ufoself  ;w  "  He  said,  «  He  did  Ait  tWk%e'#W/^  Ae 
TOfcusa  answered, ."  The  apothecary  ebtftflhMfty^fe^be 
would  lose  a  good  patient ;  the  footman  cdut#%tfe&*Dt  itfe 
least  interest  in  it ;  and  it  was  annattiral  ^eufppostt'thar 
Lady  Boughton  would  do  it."  He  then  said,  '<  How  covetoris 
Lady  Boughton  wai ;- sbe  had  received  an  anonymous 
letter  the  day  after  Sir  Theodosius's  death,  charging  her 
plump  with  poisoning-: lpta;  /that  she  galled  him,  and  read  it 
to  him,  and  she  trembled  ;  she  desirea  he  would  not  let  his 
wife  know  of  that  letter,  and  asked  him  if  be  would  give  up 
his  right  to  the  personal  estate,  and  to  some*  estates  of  about 
?QOl  a  year  belongi«g~to-the family,"  The  conversation 
was  about  a  month  after. the. captiiir  e*iHet<i6to  tfee  gaol. 
At  other  times  he  had  said,  u  That  he  was  innocent ;'  it 
was  impossible  hfi  could  do  a  thing  that  never  was  ia4us 
power.^     '   '      -\  -  />:?.-     V  > '^'OcA 

This  being  the  chief  evidence^  the  pt*te<*e*,ii*hisde&n^, 
pleaded  a  iotaf  ignorance  of  the  iact^  )^and  sev#r#4'  ■!»• 
spectacle  characters  bore  ttstilnony  c^f  bttittegrity^  The 
jury,  howeveft  found  him  guilty ^  and  im«gcerte^ f  agtftflce 
of  deatti;  .  ••■^  '^    .•   ,-  ^.  •  'i     u>f.e   - -.    *,vv: 

,.  At  seven  o'clock  next  tiay,  hte waincaUmd**Ab0.ptae>of 
execution,  in  a  mourning  coaefr,  foltoweoVby  *  imafse  and 
thg  sl^eritTs  officers  m  deep  rtKiuiWbg;  iaa  be  weat^n>.  he 
frequently  put  his  head  out  of  tbtitbaiefa*  dsstrrtig  the  prayers 
9^ the  people^  around  Mirf.  •  : '   }      '<  •»/  v**.ir.  .-?<*..  .o-  . 

On  Vis  arrival  at  the  place  of  **eautioiiybte  alighted  from 
thq  coach,  and  ascending  a  *e*  ateps  of  the  fodder*  prayed 
for  a  considerable  ^Ifte;  artd  th^n  joined  irt  the^sml  secfice, 
^ith  tfce  greatest"  appearance  of  devfttf  on;  be  ftbeahij)  an 
audfble  tone  of  voice,  addressed  the  spectators  in  ibefoi- 
lo^yinff  terms-:— -f*  That  a&  he  was  thefrt  going  to  ^appear 
before  God,  to  Whom  'all  tierieft  was  known,'  he  solemnly 
declared,.  tfya^  be  yas  innocent  of -the  crime  for  which  be 
was  to  suffer ;  that  he  had  drawn  up  a  «  vuicKeatioo  tit  him- 
self, \yhich  be  hoped  the  world  would  believe,  Jot  At  ffifts  of 
more  Consequence  to  him  id  spdafc  truth  than falstobeedt  and 
he  had  no  doubt  bit  thattiafefroUid  reveal  the  many  Hys- 
terics that  bad  arisen  in  his  trial." 
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After  praying  fervently  46me  *ft»e,  he  let  his  hankerduef 
f*H,'  a  fcigotl  agreed  upon  between  him  and  the  executioner, 
md  wastJauncbtd  into  eternity.  When  the  body  harf  btmg 
the  usual  tuM*  it  was  put  iiito  abUck  coffin,  and  eonwred 
to  the  To wa~hall  to  be  dissected*  •*..;., 


L.    I 


WILLIAM  WABD,  •  ..■..#■ .  ,V3 
(The  notorious  Stage- fighter y)      ■   .,■*.    ,-, 


Qsahricted  of  41  APtlaugbter,  June  5,  J7*0i  fined  and  imprisoned. ' 

JtSoXINGt  says  a  British  writer,  which' is  the  fceWfog  fhe 

"Wc*t  wdrtMess  of  the  human  species  to  batter  e&ch  oifier  to 

'ttiufmwy^  t6  break. jaws*  to  knocjt  eye-baJMj  out  qf  their 

1  socket*,  to 'flatted  tbe  nose,  beat  onjt  teeth,  for  tor dash  eaich 

-  Wtfctffaft  tbe  ground,  wi^i  >ucb fifl*terity  as.'tha^tiiey  shall 

never  rise  again,  if  not  a  royal  sport,  is,  a£  least,  a  princely 
'"4titfertafciftient,  ami.  tnanifeats  the  exalted  taste  of  its  patrons  I 
t~  ^  Of -ttoe;  subject  *rf' boxing,  in  bip.flwn country ,'  saj/s  the 

American  geographer  Dr>  J^jr^e^.'VW^n  twij  borer's  are 
'juried  owt  with  fi&htjugano'  ty^ip)u\g eacrj  other  '(in  Wfrjch 

encounters  they  kick  and  bite,  as^e^ $s  strike,)  iheycorne, 
,J  ffSftirxarfled,'  to  close  quarter  and  rtycj)  endeaVoiirs  ti  twist 

*  "fiWferefihgbreirilo  tbecar-iocks  jtf  IjU  antagonist.'  "when 
'¥hfe*e  are  fast  clertcbixl*  the  thqxpbs  are extended  each  way 

*  «  tti  tjtentose,  and  tfee«fyea  gently  turned, out  of  their  sockets. 
•'*  'Thk  victor,"  for  his  etpettaej*^  jreceives  shouts  of  applause 
;^>A*Mi  the 'Sportive  throng,  while  If  is  poor  eye-less  antagonist 
''-•"fi'langUd  at  for  bi*  ftUfarf  **<?*"    This  in  Antferica,  is 

-*•  *»  Mr*  Janson,  in  {119  late  wprjfc,  in^tled*  «<  The'  Stringed  in 
;  ^tonertca,"  commenting  iipog,  tj>e  a$ove  passage,  hi*1* the 
"  '  wwk  of  this  descriptive  w/Ucr  on  hi*  own  country  J  after 
'  *d4iieing  many  instances  of  gpuging,  observes,  <fJBut  let 


■ 
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os  conclude  this  odibps  subject  which  nwer  shodld  have 
ttM^thetapagfctv  *****  ^^tlwiiJIpl^^^Miwfe^ 
proclaimed  to  the  wortd  the  cruel  and  uuifaturaj.  $*&%  by 
ofamrnngf  that  these  faafaritiea  appear  poMP  W*4* 
genome  growth  of  American  toil, :  No  «ich  practice  W99I4 
be  endured  by  an  English  mob ;  no  such  dugmcef  ul  reuenga 
ewy  entered  the  breast  of  a  Creek,  a  Gher?tot»  or  a  Ki<**- 
poo  Indian." 

Thesigbt  is  not  the  only  tense  endangered  io  these  brutal 
contests  it^  England V  nod  of  thw,  the  r«ffia%Crib,stUlbe!Uf» 
about  bis  battered  body  a  liring  proof. 

Life  has  oftener,  fom  in  the  murder  oew  as%  question,  bee? 
lost  in.  priae*fighting,  as  we  shall  shew  before  we  hare  dqa* 
i»iththe.bp*ingofWittiamWasd.  ^     ^ 

The  barbarous  and  unlawful  practice  of  fisticuffs*,  which  - 
the,  fools  of  fashion  dignify  by  the  name  of  pngihapi  i  simf 
the  wided*yj.of>Bratghtou*  bad*  until  this  period,  happily 
beoome.neaxly.ouM>f  use.  .  Its  renewal  ^he  vrsrt hat  th^re  am  . 
periodical  returns  of  fashion,  even  in  amusement*  of  qpu^ty* ,  ■ 

The  ikst  public  renewal  of  this  specjef  o£  cruelty,  JRpHt 

battle  bat  ween  two  low  fellows ,  a  Jew  nad.a  Chowan,  wu 

outward  form,  but,in  heart,  ^Dr.  Mone,  the  AjopricaA  : 

geographer,  stiles  sea*,  of  his  oai*nt*y**a,  Nothingarian^ 

that  is,  those  who  have  not  the  fear  of  G*f|,N9r«  diair  ftps,. 

through  any  mediup  of  re)igioqi    ,         ,«..        r%%  .  •  JM1 ... . 

The  faticuifiogs  betwben  Humphries ^Mendo*^  wp$, 

treat  focauohiellowa  as4*ay.ba,d*ily,0e*)  Icni^agif^ivlr.. 

street.    Peemand  ptol^pookets,  cW-^tfkw^|WfW 

some,  score  mites  ta  witiwa.fchft.  biopsy  np^gtar^^wpwt  * 

theie  two  ruffians  made  of  each  other.    A*^4jpaffjfe0| 

they  made  their  bat*,  which,  aa  between.  the,  ?tg«!fck_ 

pile,"  varied  *. in,  propottiofi  rto  tb*  rounds,  or  kn^Hlftjrft, 

blows,  thq  fading  eye,  or  the  quantity  of  b^pd  *p>ft*r-  .*„ 

The  roads  t*  this  acene^f jalu)cn*nity.  were  throi^^wit^ 
all  descriptions  of  idle  fellows;   some  mounted  upfprth^j 
higjpKDotdedv  rater,*   and    others   kjefciftgi  nod  wtopRW 
miserable  jaafc*ass«a,  that  they  too.  might  be  in  at  thedjailf, 
or  givie&in,  a& they. term  it,. of  the.iftgst  exhausted  erf tW 
■   ■-'-.  . .  ,      •     •    ,.  €»j..'- 
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tsco  rttflfab  eattiftfaNss  for  Hie  gaining  cf  public  apphluse  in 
prfcze-fightfng.     •■    -v 

*Wen  toyalty,  wlitefa  miist  em  be  the  head  of  every 
fatfhien,  was  oftefi  4rt  the  motley  mob  collected  to  mine* 
these  disgraceful  «*hifcitiofts ;  bet?  bad  as- are  our  youth, 
they  will  still  beeftofe  wofss*  by  feilbwiag  such  pernicious 
examples. 

The  Prince  of 'Wales,  in  one  of  (fees*  mortal  conflicts, 
fodh<t  ofte  of -the  combatants  made  a  corpse  at  his  feet,  upon 
the  stage  of  pugilistic  fight. 

THfe?  pHmfei  n4t*H*standin£  this,  and  other  ill* judged 
pr<9|peftsjti£s,  beyond  the  other 41  wet  the  royal  stock,  pos- 
sesses a  superior  trait  of  thofee<  qualities  we  look  for  in  an 
exfflted  statfon.    -  .  ■  *    '-  *♦ 

The4iehsapp*i*ot  to  the  British  crown  turned  pale  away 
froto  tfcfe  horrid  sight,  and  made  a  voir  never  more  to  be-* 
boKf'sd  ia¥*%e  and  dehgetou*  a  contest,  nod  to  whteh  he 
has  conscientiously  adberedv 

Ofttfe  worst  desertptien^of  vagabonds,  who  mo  faean  ent 
MoMytofegg fc^ the 'ether >  was  the  ftfliow  who  now  property 
codtes' under  ^our  notice,  'Bis  origin  mean,  his  under* 
stalttfihg  totriBj*  vtitiaittaMd ;  arrogant  of  his  savage 
pra#eri,  nitrides"  farftf  -otuei  shall  he  be  proved.  Thus 
qualified  he  was  at  the  pugilistic  eabtbitiQatf.  He  had  often 
foqj^f'idfflPwak  '(hetffcgtorioos  Conqueror;  but,  in  his  turn-, 
wapWttfiflfagy  Vanquished,  and'  to*  the  great  satisfaction  of 
%  all  %^flWtftfcdcttie  downfall  of  such  a  desperado,  by  the 
figflttfti^  bis  inferior,  in  the 

d^ld£lc?it*hrfn*ent>    *    . 

Wiffid&'Wai'd,'  aS'We  have  already  said,  was  once  a 
pugffltf/'Wgt/ln  rttaewt*  sUttonfe  the  f«shi*it*y  e  amateurs  of 
that  degrading  pursuit.     •  - 

&;*itt&tt&fanl%^eri*bhiifowmn  catting*  had  mo* 
nopWfetfT'the;  outside  fcf  a  stage*eoaetV,  journeying  to 
Stifl*^  seventy -*on*  iriiles  from  London,  to  attend  another 
reoei&^tfct fredn  Jew  Mendofca  aad  Cfor istisai  Hamphtiea; 

Titty  biHpttot  pfocdeded  f irtbertbaa;  Enfield,  where,  as 
.the  coach  stopped  to  change  horses,  the  bravado  of  Ward 
20  4  K 


4WMtbked  a  dr oaken  btafomifti,  ^aW^^Et^idOBlNl^^^ 
challenge  hiwi  to  combat.  -  \  ^  ;  °*  »•"  :  ,J ■*-lftp1,  l,iU- 
1  Nbtv^  thotigh'ther*  i«ito ptirttey  in  ^' :6J*il^'<lf -*' ttfcod 
hot**;  or  a  game  coek?  ttfisifcteh^wUB  i^riirfgfiW,  ortttftftfc 
4*feP  >th*t  had*  tailed  m  fentets,  y^t  ^VVkrdliWlitfttl^fly ^i 
«*pied  the  ffcolteh daft'tf iiVritoltHm* ^n^Mrw^Mle^/bid 
buffet  each  other  with  hwty  sinews;  but  art' soft*  effittflflttwfe 
xhb  Itt^tV  fctowiroP tfc*  B&ittmeruW  Hie  ah*il  ^  ^1th^1^ere 
*hu»fty  *pent  iirthe  etfiptyWr  vt»fl^,^*^to<HkK^«itt 
not  hit  the  trained  bruiser.  He  thfere&ffe  sowi  yi«We<ff\he 
p*ltn  of t  -victory,  fmdjmMftl  irft^^p^te^ttlH^  ttKm 
whidh  the  ceidi'antf  c*ew  wetted  att^^Whtb^thi^  aftaflSfft 
tinniest.  *  '.■*,.:.-'  -  '  m-.-.«...  .-.•  ^^oslsb 
The  professed  pugilist  followed,  And  upon  hfc  tftigdltr*** 
tnragbritee  dealt 'Ms  fisis,'  until  the  bhjjetfc  ttf  his  evaftqf* Wis 
acttadt^  beaten  to  death.  ..:     •■-*•.     i..,::^> 

v  Wtad,  Mntoimsoftheinstgffti^ 
a  post-chaise,  and  with  his  companion^ 'fefr  fetTw>»faVhPt» 
London,  where  they  could  best  conceal  themselves  from 
offended  justice  j  bat  they  were  pursued  and  committed  to 
prison^ 

The  coroner's  jury  were  divided  fa  opinion,  seven  finding 

the  crime  trHftil  murder,  *nd  mm  mtfnslatfghter ';  and  from 

the  circumstances  attending  the  horrid  deed,  Ward  was  net 

admitted  to  bail*  though  he  boasted  that  lie  could Jfod 

security   for  his  appearance,    to    any  amount.'    A   poor 

mechanic,  a  useful  member  -of  society  >  might  linger  in  gaol, 

without  a  friend  to  bail  him,  while  strth  ruffians  hate  Aeir 

aiders,  abettors,  and  protectors,  in  men  of  property.  VHj 

and  tide'!'  '      *    ■  "  '    ";     l      ••  *' '■      •''    '    rf 

.    On  the  5th  of  June,  *T*9;  Wttlfctn  Ward  was  twAMjtafck 

at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey,  forthetdutttarof  Bd^nS&fo, 

«tw*;  after  along  tHarVftttnd  gtiilty  of  marr8hughter,fiied 

one  ifhilHhgs' tnisentfended  to  he  imprisoned  tttrafc  ttoirffo 

in  Newgate.  ■'?....    i** 

The  *videnee  'did'  not  amount  to  the  proof  nf  attual 

mafic*,  *s  the  deceased  first  provoked  the  contest.   "L  (C  ] 

1  Mt.  J^tice  Adroit,  who  tried  Ward,  exprfesMi  j*r  #&> 


0stM^^ite-i^w^)  m4  iv*mfttl  prtoict  of  tftiidg, 
?od  declared  it  to  be  a  disgrace  toi*4tv&ji*d  NAtion,  t:  .  » 
>.<4F^*MIW*MM'Qf  .bis  sfflipnre*  w4vK^wn9i)PUt  to-be 
i^r^ic4,  W*Kd  Ip4  ^e.uapwftlWed  «ffroo^ry,to  ,oflfer,  * 
I^ImiiWl<Wfr^fi8bV*5ito;^H*  N«*yqiarUt  acting* 
?VJs,tjqijt!\s*>s>  »jo»t.Wjj>i#bHcauon  for  9ept$fab*r,  VW9* 

*W*ritt<.pf*.*fa  .)♦»?-  Qr  we.Mww  giw* riobfrnAef  buT. 
«PWW*  **>W9*^i*ilJ  DHWe  boq^ri^*WPflffMpitt?4 1"  .  ; 
,, r  fo,tta<  j^wr,.  i|#fef,  Jobi*  J4ek«wv'l*te  4  pria5^iwbt#^ 
Jb^pg  appr«he^4^4o^ia  ^*rr»t»  for  w&aultipg  Mr;  JftPM* 
.§*Mft*  9f  AVjilw^^^pI^ce,,^  Gepj$*V  Acids, .  in  ..his 
defew*  ftttbepubUeoOU*  in  Bowrstieet,  said*  V  that,  « 

QfySftp^iftb^»  .at  .GtfW  Giud«n  The^ae,  .Us  d'wtd>]s»i<b 
General  Gwynn,  Colonel  M'Donel,  Captain*  JtoeU+y  and 
H^ptbwjry,  and  qfthqp,  »fc  UtoPias**  Coflfo^bous**  andrfAgJ 

-.   .-  v  :;.-,'•  '   .'       •.--..  i      I      »'....     i  -    "'I*  ..     -'..(' 

.*       .,;...<  ...    ,.  ,    ;        ..:;*«..  ."■    -    >'      >     ,>..'    *      i.    V.    V 

;,.,' ' 'ipi^RT:W^iT,,M.DAyipj)bwjiii;.ti,  "..,:: 

'-..  .    t *m in  mk  »*«MM»»j    -b  .'  '•    '     «l*  I    .1        .? 

Convicted  of  high  treason,  at  Edinburgh,  with' particulars  of  the  execution  of  a 

traitor  in  Scotland. 

.  ...it 4         •        .    t  m  •      4       •    ,a     ;         ».  i     .*.»».  i  ;•       i    \    <■      ..*■■• 

E  are  now  arrived  at  *n  alarming  period  at  ttaqw4er& 
MKfwy-tf  sup  wuptr/...  J«»st  #^gag^|  >i  tfeg  *ww*  >vws 

tf^frap***  wbkb;  M)^tiai^d  mfri  iwWwg ,  ojhst^cjfc 
ftp  ,n«w;ljr  tyamy.jro**    Perpk^djAy:  t/ewop  ,<* .b<*»i>> 

was  ia  a  oritieal  tituatioiu  .y  •, 

,  ^nCod^rMo  b^^of  4iw^i*fi§4  Wi  mere^pFme4ifro»n, 
London  (o  Edinburgh,  purauii\g  a  'sy^a^fti^^l  .course  of 
%m9^t  **A  WV^m^W  wUb9ac^o^erfwtUGowrn- 
meat  stretched  out  bis  powerful  arm  to  crush  the  traitors. 
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Many  writer*  charge  mftistry  witMfP^ 
a  time  as  this,  better/  suteJy ,  .tq,  *u«vw^  tbe*w*w**0** 
cdrrupt  as  may  be  its  adrj»nis{rqtioq,  ,tfeputf*tfer  ifrttafe. 
Tersion,  and  see  ourselves  tiippwp  ^jntp  rttatnatUtf  <&?**<* 
confusion,  sought  for  >y  3^d^|l^^  a,f,^^^Jt^om.nb«<^ 
before  the  reader.      .  ,»  ....  .    .  •   ,*.  rf  >  ,>i—.*j%  *_  .i'«;  :ni»  " 

\Wa<»  apd  Dpwnie^^^.primp^.iM^  6fcflttiafcvfii»* 
•piracy,  and  w<?re  cpraviptetl  of  the  wme' of  fcigh-taSWHh- 
Their  trial  brought  to  ligbJt,  th^  ^ppiftopUffcrf^tlip*  p)pt,  <* 
overthrow  the  constitution  of  Qw^Bflftifrt;  a^fromiKftfeh 
we  shall,  therefore*,  mate  a  c^umsr**  fr***.  ,-•  »  <    »- ,  •.  .i  »••'  * 

THe|r  triaj  <caipp  qu>^^^^b{.(^un:d£  Jfl^towyi 
at  j;diijburghf  ou  th^  3rd  i>f  September,. .IJW*,  <wte*tMtvr 
Amtruther  stated  the  case  on  tb^  p^rt^f  ,th^  iC^r^i^j^U 
began ,  by  observi  ng,  tfyafc  fmch  wa*nhs4*Qtfh*t  l«#^ 
of  this  country,  tb^t  we  had  bear*.  pna#pHUk|ed  witkrtb* 
lav  of  treason,  for  nearly  half  ..a  cen^yr,  J^  rWftl  «9l  iw- 
intentior|,  if  he  possessed  tbe^ppwer»r,  of  ^qflnpiwg  dm 
passions  of  the  Jury  ^ipst  thf  prison  -  $4*  «A»6Cti  waata 
gfve  a  plaiof  a,  dry  wra.tiyc  qC  tfc*  fegt*,  ;aqd  i<*x««liK* 
statement  of  the  law;,    ,.    r.\    |i(    ....  .u#.i    m^-v   /"L-vrt  «■ 

The 'laws  of  tr«^n;wefe*aWi*be  mDfetp  Jfrgfevkfcaqd 
Scotland,  and  the  duty  of  the  subjects  of  both  fcjftgfaftft 
should  be  the  same.  ,  &r^^  jo,^*  *q#ageeb  J>ad  ^eaptd 
much  benefit  by  ^e  t^nipr^  ty bqc  Uyv+of  t*e*j»Q*^  jpaejious 
to^tat  period,  wer^e  mu^h  more >^ver^..  TfcftrAOt  ofiEd!* 
III.  sUtedihijc^'  di^ifrP^Wci^s #  ■  tre*Wi  ;  l^^mpiwiag 
arid  imagining  $l§ 4pW,of  JJie  Vfa&i  >  1*  Umikg'***  *8*S*> 
him  2  3.(  Ass^stmg:  bis  enpmje^,  H$.  would  not ii*Qitblfe>fthr 
Court  or  Jury  with  the  two  last : .  theiinglesp^p^s  of  Iff  aeon  - 
obfcrgfd  ip  tjbe  pr^njt  jca?^,  •.***<  *e • .  wmpmsia*  a«tf 
imagining  t^e  death  of  t^ejiipg ^(whi^  ws49ftw4-J\yttbeb 
conceiving  such  a  de^gn  $ .  not-  jtbe  *cj*ial  .act,  bm  the  *u*toirj« ; 
to  effect  ft.  But  thelavf  wjjucji  thus  ,wxiously  guarded  «4|e 
sovereign,  was  equaAly  fevoijrable.to  tj^sufejeqtc  f<*r,*rdoes 
ndt  aftect  hip  until^ha^magioatipn sis  fujly  prpfftd  befow 
41  meaofhis  condition.^ ...  ,  ♦  „.;         «      ^     .         i.U.u. 

An  overt  act  of  tre^oq  jia.t^p  Nptw  used  for  effettoator 
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ttoipfer^atfb  <rf'*£  fWntf :"  it  is  ti6t  necessary  to  prove  a 
<ttr*c4>aKemj*t  to  aissttfeiwate  the  king :  for  the  crime  is  the 
hMtotftktft,  'aft* *be4iert  act  life'  mfcarts  used  to  effect  it: 
i'*k^^hed  not  t4iat  tfte^^entialents  might  be  held  as  the 
dfriftionof  counsel :  they  were  founded  on  the  construction  . 
of  the  ablest  writers,  Chief  Justices  Foster,  Hale,  &c.  acid, 
wtefevCPeowM  to^^erf  a^^ntt'the^pYifeooert,  Ulrtch  may 
emtafget  te'kirtg  Vpfcrsdfti  Vas  art  oVrert  act  of  high  tfeasonfl" 
ii¥^hd^^^geo^*hektifest  writers  u   y  * 

J>1kkw*kfAtMng4MlirexfMf  thtf'dfetinfct  'ijfeciea  of  Reason 
which  applied  to  the  prejetrt  eaic,  Mt\ f  Affstruther  aaitl,  ha 
tf«lltfd  *Wt  iff  hfc  eohid  ^oWrariy  d^igrt  thereby  the  king's 
pflWofl  w  hi  dangcry  that  Was  an  bvert  act-  if  he  was  Wrong/ 
tbA$udge»'w6u4cl  c6*r*bt  h\m.  "' '  : 

'ttewttildiidw  0feffe;thefects  bft  fthteh'thete  principles  of 
lastwrnruybelakt*  'The  prttem  conspiracy  Was  not  that" 
of  (a  fear  iatfon&ierfcble4'  individual*;'  it  had  risen,  indeW; 
fttrin  pMrti'b«girttHngs;/'fniai  meetings  far  pretended  re - 
fm***"  It  had  befen  fettered  by  Sedition?  correspondence, 
the  disttt^ution  ^f  libellous  writings, ^dhad;  atlast,  risen 
to  a  height,  which,  but  for  the  vigilance* of  admihstration, 
orightttetB  dfelagedttee  ^buritry^rotn  one  endto  the  otber, 

i*^  prboee^ingsofthes^^octet'ies,  calling,  or  father  mis* 
calKrrgc^mse****  Prterids  ofthe  Petrpld,  Tfreife  well  known  ; 
their  firsc  latfeistibn  wits 'appatretitly to  obtain  reform ;, but- 
th^siwotpn^eritig  tfcefr*  purpose,  tfeiey  proceeded  to  greater 
taagttai  iftettieatie  to  detail  the  general  plans  and  designs" 
faifeed  Atfiotig  tih*'  seditions,  andtheri  to  state  hot*  far  the  I 
pmoam  wetotaipfteared  in  them.  •'"■•-■'-• 

cThe  £t»t:<te*ftifcgHrf  tfcbPdaring^limi  Wa#io  a  letter  (torn  . 
BarlljU  Seerefraryro  tbe£ohcbirCdii-efisp6ntling  Society,  to  ~ 
Stit«fog»  tbe**oitetary  to  the  Friends' of  the  People,  here.  ." 

•He  Writes,  that  a^  their  petitions  haid  been  unsuccessful, 
they  riniK  use  tepatate  and  totfre  feff#*ual'  mcaWes.  _ 
SMftftitg  answered;  artd' adtotfuetfthe  necessity  of  more' 
effectual  measures;  that  be  foresaw  the  downfal  of  t'hja 
goirertimentv&c;  Here  *»*6  Wa/tBfe'ftrst  notice  of  a  con- 
Tention ;  a  measure  which  it  is  no  wonder,  they  were  fond 


&  wfom.  £ey  *w.  its , e#^n; *, i^^i^^^^ 
(faanp^)  ,,T^y  m&f*  n<>t,*Q  I*WP«  £a*Nra^?UW  * 

veiiuueut  of  the  country  ;  an4*  ia^«  P9*3t  -  Jto»h^ft)fe 
.4,  ftH»<#Ct*r,,ft  wwp&Mt.  K^gMfyim  tft  MMm* 

j*cts  w^rc  t?ov*dly  ui|pww|auMpn^^^iblsk  ^^P^W*** 

i  TbiiSk  couHeRtiptv a*^dwgjys4»et,<  ,^g,  all^e, JftWfr 
4f^b*Um*ii&*i  adapted*  vkj?  tb*  wiWWPP  o&HW^W* 
country,  in  wbicbit  might  be$*td  tfw^wa*  in  if ^difj^jj^tia 
bar«vb#t4t  wwwirely *  roaring  ,pwq(  of  thf^fd«y^ 
They  meant  no*  ia  .apply  ^  P^tUaf^^  Jpt.yfr*^ 

vdijr^vTKeyi^^j»e4vta^oppQP«  >?*e«h»«w^ffC  Pvlvww* 
Tvbkb  ifcbey.^em^djGOfHrvy  M>,ja^,«»ri^,of  *be:.<^ 
*AUuum».j*fid  *w*,  df*wmwe4  *a  fit*  unul^Qo^prlWM^ 
tiaeby  *f^e  superior  t<Mb*wr  0*0^  ...,,'..  ..  y.,^,,-. 
.  Tfcle  .tonveniion  ip^4tri  v^.^iy^r^  by~tb**nin^d 
conduct  of  a  m»gisir*ter  (Pi-ovo#t:Ey(ec,)  wbo«^^mu 
etrecyrooe  i*as  forward  to^j^lMi^vicdgf,  *nd  t^  mjpim 
acttvfe  exesttoaa  lb?  chantry  wa?  <*q  much*  iod^M&B<&fl* 
mwXh&.C*mmt*on  wo*  attempted  AQ.^ejjjtUed*  who  wgp 
to  frame  their  own  laws,  and  to  be  independent  of**))* 
bgtahttttre*;  or,  as  ti>*y  ;*y>  iodtfpe>4f?ttt,«>f  ^i^p^in- 
dereii^cyairoies^and^Dl^rws^r^.  oieming^ltberK^vIyq^ 
And  Commas;  tiiek  resoLuUq^,wiU,pro?eJtUat.  tb$jr[ipeajit 
to  create  a  go?erotne^  of  their  ovyj*,  ,t<^  do  ***y  .v*he 
dulboifey  of  what  tb#y,  jc«Ued.  h^edU^ry,  sfoator^^^d 
pagkod  ONyftritiet  *  ftllwbicjtvprove  tb*io*^k>n  of,  putlog 
tfce  bipgVlte  in  danger.  ,  . .,    . .  „  ,.3lJ 

But  what,  it  may  be  said,  is  all  tbk  to  the  pri*w>*f<ptrtlie 
bar^  wJip,  aurpviiiagxm,H;i9ay<appf|^  *bo*t.£wa,jpars 
igft.  wrote,  tetters  to  MrM  Secretary  JDwid4#f  oflwiqg^#i^ 
iffortoatipn  #*  to  «^rt*it  .deapgW  rft,the,  Epev^^  d* 
People.    These  letters  were  au»p«Sft4  toy  tba**igto  toftQW* 
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*Me  gaftUwfoan  with  tfiat  propriety  which  lias  eVet" mailed 
ffis  public  dbttdtfct;  Th*  prisoner  then  corresponded  wtflk 
the  Btfrd  Advocate,  the  particulars  of  which  would  appear, 
as  his  lordship  was  subpcened.  '••    '"  " 

Since  September  1793,  this  correspondence*  has  fetia*ed. 
Ffretujua  to  that  pert©*?/  the  primmer  was  not  a  mettiber  of 
the  Society  of  fYicn*s  of  the  People,  nor  of  the  BrU?4b 
ColWenrion  }  but  Ms  accession  since  tcr  its  measures,  and  Jtbfe 
ttUHrtg  of  ^itic^erHOonVHttion,  ctHrtd  be  suMtafctiited;  Tfcfe 
€6ttrttttiott,  ittdAed; riiodgh  tfaperted,  did  tiot  ctefese  toexkfe 

In  fact,  a  Committee  of  Correspondence,  of  which  4fe 
prisorfer'was  a  member^'  tvasfastftoted,  the  object  of  "which 
w&r  to  carry  into  effect  the  views  of  the  last  British  Cscw- 
Ventitfn,  ataT  t*~  eledt  delegates  *e  a  riew  one.  MtV  Watt 
attended  this  CotiimHtee1,  and  coitrcided  in  its  tneasurW, 
w«eh  wer4  exprefcsty*  to  -supersede  the  legislature.  L 

'*  Tftfe  j^rtsmer  Had  nkrv^Mfbi*  a  Committee  of  Untal ;  artd 
•ttMffef  was  appowna*  efclldd  tfc£  Committee  of-  Ways  mi* 
Means,*  of  both  wfetcfr  hewas  a  tnetaberv  Tbi^  last  <w*8  a 
Secret  Ctowrmrttee,  kept  no  mietrtes,'  wa§permane4¥t,  Attd 
empowered  to  collect  mtftttytd  fetrppferV"HAiegr«al  tiause*?* 
9/H:  ©bwttfe  WaSr  appWWted  treaattftfr*  tftudlt<waftto*beUhe 
tfcedf em  through  w%fch  KM  <instrndti6tfe  Hftd  directions  were 
lb  be  given  to  H»  Intends  bf  <he  People  tbroOgho«Ci*ie 
fcwrgdoth,  and  Was  to  ptoewfe  hitottMtitm  of  the  jtrofesrvf 
fbosfe  tlritt  would  *pa*e  rto  exertions  %o'  rtpptM*  the  great 

fcitise.      ■■       -  ««..-.»   >*    :  .fl  ,.  . 

"Tfihey  Corresponded  wt A  Hardy,  ^9^>e€tiyg  the  oaiiiag  dF 
a ftgw^mrartion,  wbteft  wtfi-ftfTtttoirtp ihepwpaientf 
the  old  otte;  *nd,  as  the  p¥i4mef  was^tfasetit,  toiwmaihfbii 
wHy  tbilpled'wWhthe^ftr^hOonrenttol^  '  *  •  -j 
:  "Their  next  attdnrrpt  was  to  debauch  the  minds  of  t*>e  sofc. 
llerVtin&to  excite  tlteiA  to  trrtrttajf ;» ft*  "*bfch  purpose* 
paper  was  printed,  and  circulated  timbfag  a  rcgiKUMt  *f 
Vtntfbtestherf at'Dalfetefth.  •  ''  «•»■  •  -  :■  ^-•' 
*  This  paper,  which  w*s  evidently  >editteli*>  w<kild  be 
brought  home  to  the  prisoner,  rbf  the  types  frehr  which.  H 
wtis  printed  werefbond  m  his 'house;  and  acopyftticedfroftt 
bfth>itftb the'hrtrtUtf a abldie*   -  '    ' 
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The  next  charge  to  be  brought  against  the  prisoofer,  and 
the  Committee  of  which  he  was  a  number,  waa  a  distinct 
apd  deliljerate  plan  lo  overturn  the  existing  government  of 
the  country. 

The  plah  proposed  was  this  :— A  fire  waa  to  be  railed  near 
tbo  Excise-Office,  (Edinburgh,)  which  would  require  the 
attendance  of  the  soldiers  in  the  cattle,  who  wore  to  be  met 
there  by  a.  body  of  the  Friend*  of  the  People,  another  party 
of  whpm  were  to  issue  from  the  West  Bow,  to  confine  the 
soldiers  between  two  fire*,  and  cut  off  their  retreat ;  the 
Castle  were  next  to  be  attempted ;  the  judges  (particularly 
the  Lord  Justice  Clerk)  were  to  he  seized ;  and  all  the 
public,  banks  were  to  be  secured. 

A  proclamation  was  then  to  be  issued,  ordering,  all  the 
farmers  to  bring  in  their  grain  to  market  as  usual  ?  and  eo- 
joining  all  country  gentlemen  to  keep  within  their  houses,  or 
three  mite*  from  them,  under  penalty  of  death.  Then  aa 
address  was  to  be  sent  to  His  Majesty,  commanding  him  to 
put;  an  end  to  the  war,  change  the  ministers,  or  take  theeoo- 
sequences.  Such  was.  the  plan  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  as  proposed  by  the  prisoner. 

Previous  to  this*  it  should  have  been  mentioned,  that  all 
the  Friends  of  the  People  were- to  be  armed ;  for  which  pur- 
pose, one  Fairley  waa  dispatched  round  the  country  to  levy 
contributions,  and  disperse  seditious  pamphlets  ;  for  which 
purpose,  he  got  particular  instructions  from  the  prisoner* 

Reports  Were  spread  through  the  same  channel,  that  the 
Goldsmith's  Hall  Association  were  aiming,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Friends  of  the  People  to  arm  also,  for  they 
would  be  butchered  either  by  them  or  the  French. 

It  would  be  proved,  that  the  prisoner  gave  orders  to  Ro- 
bert Orrock  to  make  4,000  pikes ;  and  also  orders  to  one 
Brown  for  the  same  purpose.  These  were  to  be  used  for 
completing  the  gjeat  plan ;  and  Fairley's  mission  was  te 
inform  the  country  of  these  intended  proceedings.  Another 
representative  body  eras  also  formed,  called  "  Collectors  of 
Sense  and  Money,"  who  were  to  have  the  distribution  of  the 
pikes,  and  to  command  the  different  parties.  Iu  oneiostaoce, 
a  person  had  been  desired  to  carry  some  pikes  to  the  CoU 
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lectors  ;  who  made  answer,  that  he  could  not  do  it,  for  the 
Collectors  were  not  td  be  trusted  yet/  '  - 

Mr.  Anstrutlier  then  frecajfcttilated  shortly  the  different 
heads,  afld  concluded  an  elabbrate  and  Wiost- clear  arid  dtt* 
tinct  pleading,  of  more  than' two  hoars  and   tf  half,   by 
requesting  the  jury  to'lay  no  farther  Stress  on  wbat  fce  had 
said  than  it  shofafd  be  pfoved,  sfs'it'was  meant  There  I  jr  as  a 
elfce'  to  the  evidence  which  should  be  brought  'before  them; 
'•  The  first  witness  catted,  was  Edward'  Lau26ft,  a  Mug's 
messenger;  'Up6n  being  asked"  if  He  was  etanpldyed"  la*t 
•fcbmtiier  to  search  the"  house  of  bfie*'Hattly,  in  London,  Mt. 
TOatttfltoh,  counsel  for  the  prisoner, 'objected  to  the  question*, 
'and' insisted- that,  before  provirig  any  other  matter- whai- 
ever,  some  direct  overt  act  committed  by.the  prisoner  most 
*h&  proved.  '  "   ; 

. '  Mf\  Anstruthet  answered,  that,  before  proving  the  prisoner 
gufltyof  being  concerned  in  a  particular  plot  or  conspiracy, 
It  wis  surely  nece&ary  first  tor  prove  that"  such  plot  er  coin- 
's piracy  existed.  In  the  trials  in  the  jreir  1745,  before*  any 
particular  overt  act  was  attempted  tt>beTproVed  agatrist  *oy 
ofthe  dccused,  there  was  always  evidence  adduced  to  f\rove 
the  existence  of  a  rebeition.' 

;rth*  court  over-ruldd' tfie  objection:  "The  witness  then 
swore,  that  he  seized  several  papers  im  Hardy's  hoiise,  ;p*n> 
ticftlarly  a  letter  signed  by  one  Scitfving,  aod  several  others v. 
also  £  printed  circular  letter,  signed,  **.T:  Hardy,  Secretary ;V 
These  letters  thd  witness  produced^  '  • ;  . ' 

,*  Mr.  Witiiam  Scbtt,  Procurator  Fifcift  for  the  abite  of 
Etfinburgh,  gave  an  account  of  'tbe"  seteutte-of  {feirving's 
papers  in  December,  1794,  and '  of*  the-  afier^dis|*e*al  of 
them.  He  pr6duced  several  of 'these "papersr,*  part?cbtariy 
one  irftituletf,  >rt  Minutes  iof  IMratte  in  the  Gienerfel  Com-  » 
mittee  {  also  several*  papetf  that  "Were  f6trnd  in  the -Iddgmgi 
of  Marga'rot,  Gerald,  aqd  Sinclatrr  Mf;  Scott  swote' TO  bi* 
being  present  at  the  dispersidnof  tfceCXftkAHio*.'  •***'  •*•■  r 
'  The  letter  by  Scirving  and  Hardy  being  Wthetiffca ted  by  • 
Mr!  Lauziin,  who  tfwore  he  found  itnft  Hardy's  possessions 
was  then 'read '.  "'   '  •    .•  **    _^"«.  >  ; 

2d         *         '•'.-■•   4 1     '•■'•'  %     •- 
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•  Jolm  Taylor,  of  Fleet-street,  Louden,  was  then  called. 
He  swore  be  was  a  member  of  the  London  Corresponding 
Society,  and  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hardy,  who  was 
Secretary  to  that  Society.  Being  shewn  several  letters  and 
papers,  he  believed  them  to  be  Hardy's  band?writing. — 
The  Society  consisted  of  several  divisions,  about  fourteen, 
he  thought,  in  number ;  there  were  several  Committees, 
particularly  a  grand  one,  which  consisted  of  a  member  from 
each  division,  a  Committee  of  Secresy,  and  a  Committee 
<of  Emergency.  The  latter  was  formed  in  May  last.  He 
attended  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society  at  the  Globe 
Tavern,  on  the  20th  of  January  last,  about  one  thousand 
were  present.  So  great  was  tbe  crowd,  that  the  floor  gave 
way,  and  t^e  meeting  adjourned  to  the  Assembly  Room, 
where  the  secretaries  read  the  resolutions,  which  were  after- 
wards  printed.  An  adddress,  founded  on  these  resolutions, 
was  afterwards  carried  by  a  shew  of  bands*  One  of  the 
resolutions  was,  that  the  motions  of  Parliament  were  to  be 
watched  over;  and  if  troops  were  to  be  brought  into  the 
country,  or  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended,  &c.  that 
force  ought  to  be  repelled  by  force. 

'  The  witness  produced  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  which 
be  got  from  a  person  of  the  name  of  Moir,  in  the  presence 
of  Hardy.  He  saw  several  other  copies  about  tbe  moAi. 
The  witness  was  also  present  at  another  meeting,  held  at 
Chalk  Farm  (about  two  miles  from  London)  on  tbe  I4tb  of 
April  last.  The  meeting  was  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
former ;  there  were  about  three  thousand  persons  present, 
and,  among  others,  Mr.  Hardy. 

Henry  Goodman,  clerk  to  Mr.  Wickham,  London,  was 
present  at  the  meeting  at  Chalk  Farm,  and  beard  the  ieso« 
lotions  read.  The  resolutions  now  shewn  to  him  were,  sj 
far  as  he  recollected,  the  resolutions  passed  at  tbe  meeting* 
He  understood  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  $ooie*y  to 
arm  themselves,  to  protect  the  members  ia  tbe  same  way 
that  tbe  National  Convention  of  France  had  been  protected 
bv  the  citizens  of  Paris ;  that  he  heard  this  talked  of  ia 
different  meetings. 
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Alexander  Atchison  i*a*  a  member  of,  tad  Assiitem 
Secretary  to  the  British  Convention,  and  wrote  part  of  their 
tninufes :  he  deposed,  that  tte  papers  now  shewn  in  Court 
to  him,  he  had  often  seen  before ;  that  he  took  down  the 
minutes  as  aecuratelv  as  he  cotsld  ;  that  he  ftcblleeted  Mr, 
Calandar  making  several  motions  in  the  Convention ;  and 
particularly  an  amendment  to  a  motion  which  was  referred 
to  h  Committee.  This  amendment  ways  read :  it  rotated  to 
the  agreement  in  the  Convention  to  contsnne  permanent* 
and  watch  over  the  motions  of  Parliarifent,  &c.  &c.  That 
he  knew  Mr.  Watt,  the  prisoner ;  and  was,  together  with 
|»<i>,  a  BMfinber  qf  the  Committee  of  Union.  That  Com- 
mittee met  in  January  last,  the  Con  rent  ion  being  previously 
dispersed  in  December. — The  purpose  of  this  Committee 
was  to  keep  up  a  spirit  of  union  among  the  Friends  of 
Reform,  and  that  he  was  sent  there  by  tbe  Division  of 
Canaongete. 

The  great  object  of  the  Committee  was  to  obtain  •the' 
same  kind  of  reform  sought  for  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  about  twelve  years  ago.  That  he  was  a  member 
also  of  the  Committee  of  the  Ways  and  Means  which  was 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  paying  {bast  debet,  and  to 
defray  the  expence  of  fature  delegates  to  another  Gate 
vent  ion,  to  be  held  somewhere  in  England;  which  teotfnd 
Convention  was  meant  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  Brhisb 
Convention*  naasely,  obtaining  the  Reform  first  proposed 
by  Pitt  and  Richmond  $  that  he  has  often  had  conversation* 
wrtb  different  person*,  oil  the  sabject  of  Reform  ;  that  he 
recollected  having  seen  s  pike  in  the  house  of  George  Reus* 
in  tlie  presence  of  several  blacksmiths,  which  was  shapedf 
like  the  bead  of  an  haJbert.  Being  asked  whether*  he  ever 
gave  a  different  account  of  what  be  had  now  sworn  as  any 
ether  place*  he  behaved  be  nevei*  did  ;  if  ft*  did  Hy  it  riust 
be  contrary  to  trtftb*  and  efata'  be  should  say,-  though  he- 
should  be  gullotined  for  it. 

Mr.  W,  fifskinte,  also  counsel  fot  the*  prisoners,   here* 
stopped  the  wrttfess,  who  Wa»  removed*    He  araid,  that  t§ 
was  an  eataMilhed  peine  in  tlie  la#  of  Scotland,  that  a  WW* 
ness  could  net  be  affected  by  any  thing  hfe  had  heft**  sakP 
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relative  to  tbe  present  subject  of  his  examination;  nor 
could  it  hart  him  in  any  degree. 

Mr.  Aostruther  said,  that  this  did  not  e*ist  in  the  law  of 
England. 

The  Lord  President  observed,  that  it  appeared  to  him 
there  was  really  a  discsepancy  in  the  law  in  this  respect 

Mr.  Anstruther  here  said,  that  to  put  an  end  to  tbe 

.dispute,  aiid,:as  Atchison  had  conducted  himself  in  such  a 

manner,  he  would,  so  far  from  laying  any  stress  on  his 

evidence,  request  tbe  jury  to  throw  out  of  their  minds 

every  syllable  be  bad  used. 

George  Ross  authenticated  tbe  minutes  of  Convention, 
and  other  papers ;  knew  the  prisouer  at  the  bar,  and  bad 
seen  him  at  his  own  house, 

Mr.  Sheriff  Clerk  deposed  as  to  tbe  pikes  being  brought 
from  Watt's,  and  the  fount  of  types,  of  which  be  had  got 
an  impression  taken  in  tbe  precise  state  they  came  from 
Watt's  house. 

[Paper  read— xAn  Address  to  tbe  Feneibles.] 

James  Sommeville,  a  printer,  deposed  as  to  the  casting 
off  the  impression  from  the  types. 

William  Watson,  of  Dalkeith,  once  saw  Watt  at  hi< 
own  house,  but  could  not  say  whether  the  prisoner  at  tbe 
bar  was  the  man.  Remembered  a  Fencible  regiment  ia 
Dalkeith,  which  was  about  the  time  he  met  with  Mr. 
Downie,:  who  carried  him  to  Watt's,  to  get  a  hand- bill 
about  the  Feneibles,  which  he  had  beard  of,  and  was  curious 
to  see,  but  could  not  get  it  there;  and  went  to  one  Kennedy, 
on  the  South  Bridge,  from  whence  he  received  several 
eopies. 

Tbe  Lord  Advocate  said,  that,  except  those  (Downie  and 
Sfeock,)  against  whom  bills  were  already  found,  he  meant  to 
bring  no  other  person  to  trial  for  treason. 

Arthur  M*Ewan,  weaver,  of  Leitb,  a  member  of  tbe 
Jkitish  Convention,  and  also  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  of  which  last  Watt  was  a  member,  deposed,  that,  at 
que  of  their  meetings,  Watt  read  a  paper,  proposing  to  seise 
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tbe  judgesy  bank,  &c.  to  decoy  the  soldiers  by  a  fiite,  kc. 

but  did  not  know  what  wa»  to'  be  done  with  the  persons 

seized,  nor  whether  it  was  to  be  done  in  the  day  or  night. 

Commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 

cash,  but  knew  not  what  was  to  follow  this.  ^Deposed  as  td 

the  proclamation  to  corn-dealers,  and 'country  gentlemen; 

and  tbe  address  to  the  king  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  &c. 

Watt  asked  him  to  accompany  him  to  Orrock's  to  whpm  he 

(Watt)  gave  orders  to  make  pikes  as  fast  as  be  could,  as  he 

bad  4000  to  send  to  Perth,  besides  what  he  had  to  distribute 

in  Edinburgh.     Orrock  made  a  draft  of  one  :  a  gentleman** 

servant  asking  what  was  their  use,  was  told,  that  they  wer* 

for  mounting  a  gate.     Knew  that  Fairley  was  sent  into  the 

country,  and  had  visited  a  number  of  places;  tbat  he  re-> 

ported  Paisley  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  readiness,  but  did 

not  know  what  that  meant.     The  witness  disapproved  of 

these  proceedings,  and  would  consent  to  nothing  (hat  would 

disturb  the  peace,  or  shed  the  blood  of  his  countrymen ;  aiM* 

he  thonght  the  plan  proposed  would  "have  that  tendency. 

Watt  produced,  at  one  of  the  meetings,  a  paper  containing 

what  was  called  fundamental  principles,  which  he  knew  but 

little  of. 

William  Bonthorn  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People,  but  bad  resolved  to  withdraw,  as7 
things  had  passed  he  disapproved  of.  Watt,  at  one  of  their 
meetings,  read  a  paper,  of  which  he  did  not  remember  the 
particulars,  as  it  confused  him.  The  paper  contained  some* 
thing  about  seizing  the  castle,  raising  an  alarm  by  fire,  &c. 
upon  the  supposition  that  numbers  could  be  got  to  assist 
them.  Remembered  nothing  of  particular  persons  being 
intended  to  be  seized  ;  but  thought  the  bank  was  mentioned ; 
this  paper  frightened  him  much ;  it  mentioned  also  the 
seizing  tbe  guard-house  ;  recollected  no  numbers  that  were 
mentioned  to  carry  this  plan  into  effect.  M'Ewan  shewed 
an  opposition  to  it.  The  circular  letter  of  the  Committee 
was  written  by  Mr.  Stock. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Clerk  deposed  as  to  tbe  finding  sundry  papers 
in  .Watt's  house,  one  the  drawing  of  a  pike,  and  the  paper 
sworn  to  by  Atchison  in  the  Sub-Committee. 
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John  Fait-Iay,  of  Brought**,  A  delegate  t6th*  Contention, 
deposed,  that  his  constituents  met  after  the  dissolution  of 
that  body.  Heard  that  pikes  were  making,  and  Watt  in- 
formed him  of  this,  or  rattier  shewed  him  one.— Watt  said* 
that  they  wera  only  intended  for  self-defence,  and  that  nono 
were  to  get  them  but  those  #ho  applied  and  paid  for  them. 
pleasures  of  goTernment  might  drive  them  to  despair,  and 
cause  bloodshed ;  but  Watt  said,  he  hoped  there  would  W 
none,  as  the  obnoxious  or  act  ire  against  the  cause  of  rh4 
people  would  b6  imprisoned.*— The  soldiers  would  be  glad 
of  freedom,  and  deputations  might  be  sent  them.  Watt 
proposed  to  shew  the  arms  to  the  collectors,  which  the 
witness  objected  to,  as  hazardous*  In  going  to  the  West 
country,  a  parcel  was  left  for  him  by  Watt,  containing 
paper  for  distribution,  which  he  left  at  Stirling,  St.  Nioion's, 
Kirkintullocb,  Glasgow,  Paisley,  lie. 

On  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  he  went  to  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means ;  that  Watt,  Dofrnie,  and  M'Ewan  were 
there,  to  whom  be  reported  the  result  of  his  journey.  Re- 
turned the  instructions  to  Watt ;  they  mentioned,  he  recol- 
lected, something  about  a  plan,  and  Britain  being  free, 
Downie  paid  him  the  expences  of  his  journey. 

Dr.  Forrest,  at  Stirling,  gave  an  account  of  Fairtoy's 
cailiug  on  him,  shewing  him  his  written  instructions,  &c.  In 
these  instructions  there  was  a  blank,  which  he  supposed  was 
to  be  filled  up  "  arms."  Shewed  him  the  figure  of  a  weapon 
like  a  halbert,  which  was  preparing  for  defence,  and  that 
these  weapons  could  be  furnished  by  a  person  who  be  under* 
stood  was  about  Edinburgh.  Something  passed  about 
arming  the  people,  and  disarming  the  soldiers. 

Robert  Qrrock,  smith,  first  heard  arms  mentioned  in  G* 
ftoss's  bouse  in  March  last.  In  April  Watt  applied  to  him  to 
make  a  pike,  and  he  brought  one  to  Ross*s,  where  Wast  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  were,  and  be  left  it  at 
Watt's  desire.  In  May,  Watt  desired  him  to  make  more  of 
that  pattern,  and  some  of  a  different  kind.  While  making 
them,  a  person  (Martin  Todd)  called  and  shewed  a  form  of 
a  pike,  which  he  refused  to  make.  Brown  also  called,  and 
told  him  he  was  making  pikes  for  Watt*  and  that  1000 
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wanted  *  but  spoke  of  this  as  a,  secret,  which  alarmed  tbe 
witness.  The  extent  of  bis  order  was  fire  do?en,  which  were 
ordered  by  Watt,  but  paid  for  by  Dowoie.  He  was  told, 
if  inquired  about,  to  say  tbey  were  for  the  top  of  a  gate* 
never  had  an  order  for  pikes  befpre ;  but  had  made  one  for 
bis  own  defence,  without  being  employed  by  any  person. 

Martin  Todd,  smith,  deposed  as  to  calling  on  Orroek,  to 
inquire  about  the  pikes. 

William  Brown,  a  smith,  said  one  Robertson  called  on 
hi m  to  bespeak  several  spears  of  a  particular  shape,  for 
Watt ;  and  at  another  time,  he  made  fourteen  spears  for 
Mr*  Watt,  like  mole  spears.  Recollected  the  conversation 
with  Orroek,  but  did  not  say  thai  sucb  a  number  of  pikes 
would  be  warned. 

John  Fairley  was  re-eKamlaed,  at  bis  own  desire.  He  - 
recollected  Watt  saving,  that  tbe  banks  and  public  offices 
were  to  be  seized.  The  saost  active  against  them  were  to 
be  imprisoned,  and  .couriers  sent  to  the  couptry  to  announce 
this.  Tbe  Magistrals*  of  Edinburgh  were  particularly 
spoken  of. 

Walter  Miller,  Perth,. sent  moaey  to  Downie,  for  relief  of 
distressed  patriots  in  the  cause  of  reform  ;  never  bad  au* 
tbority  fot  supposing  that  the  new  Convention  had  any 
object  but  reform  by  legal  means. 

Here  the.  evtdeaoe  of  the  Crown  was  closed* 

Define*  of  Watt. 

Mr.  W.  Erskiae,  junior  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  said,  that 
as  the  Court  had  sat  so  long,  be  would  not  trouble  them 
with  many  words.  He  would  rest  his  defence  upon  the 
correspondence  carried  on  between  the  Right  Hon.  Henry 
Dundee,  the  U>rd  Advocate,  *&d  the  prisoner,  by  which  is 
would  eppeor,  that  he  had  atteoded  the  meetings  of  the 
Frieods  of  the  People,  with  no  ether  view  than  a  design  to 
give  information  of  their  proceedings.  A  letter  from  tbe 
prisoner  to  Mr.  Secretary  Durtdas  was  read,  which  stated  ia 
ftj|b*t*oee,  that,  as  he  did  not  approve  of  the  daegecoua 
£*UK»ple*.  which  theo  prevailed  in  Scotland,  and  was  a  friend 
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to  the  Constitution  of  his  country,  he  thought  it  hisxJuty  to 
communicate  to  him,  as  a  good  subject,  what  information  he 
could  procure  of  the  proceedings  of  those  who  styled  them- 
selves Friends  of  the  People.  From  an  acquaintance  with 
several  of  the  leading  men  among  them,  he  flattered  himself 
he  had  this  in  his  power  ;  and  then  went  on  to  mention  some 
of  4  the  names  of  those  leading  men  in  Perth,  Dundee,  and 
Edinburgh.  In  the  6rst  of  these  places,  be  said,  he  had 
been  educated,  and  had  resided  in  the  two  last  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years.  It  concluded  with  enjoining 
*ecrecy. 

To  this  letter  an  answer  was  returned  which  was  also  read. 
It  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  Mr*  Watt's,  and,  after  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  things  were  not  so  bad  as  he  represented, 
desired  him  to  go  on,  and  he  might  depend  upon  bis  com* 
rounications  being  kept  perfectly  secret. 
<  Another  letter  from  Mr.  Dundas  to  Mr.  M'Ritchie,  the 
prisoner's  agent,  was  next  read,  in  answer  to  one  from  Mr. 
M'Ritchie,  requesting  of  Mr.  Dundas  what  letters  be  bad  of 
the  prisoner's.  The  answer  bore,  that  all  the  letters  he  had 
received  from  Mr.  Watt  bad  been  delivered  to  the  Lord 
Advocate. 

•    Mr.    Sheriff   Clerk    authenticated    the   letter    of    Mr. 
Dundas.  . 

The  Lord  Advocate  being  sworn,  in  exculpation,  he  gave 
a  distinct  account  of  the  transactions  which  be  had  had  with 
the  prisoner.  He  bad  conversed  with  him  several  times  at 
his  own  lodgings;  and  he  had  at  one  time  given  him  some 
information  which  he  thought  of  importance.  This  wa»  re- 
specting the  disaffection  of  some  dragoons  at  Perth,  which 
upon  inquiry,  turned  out  to  be  ill-founded. 

In  March,  1193,  bis  lordship  said,  an  ofler  had  been  diade 
to  him  to  disclose  some  important  secrets,  provided  he 
would  give  the  prisoner  lOOOl.  This  be  absolutely  refused. 
However,  some  time  after,  the  prisoner  having  informed  him 
that  he  was  much  pressed  for  money  to  retrieve  a  bill  of  30l. 
bis  lordship,  who  was  then  in  London,  not  wishing  be  should 
be  distressed  for  such  a  small  sum,  sent  him  an  order  for  the 
payment  of  U.    All  this  happened  previous  to  the  meeting 
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of  the  Convention;  since  which  time, at  least  since  October 
last,  he  did  not  recollect  seeing  or  haying  any  connection 
with  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Hamilton  contended,  that .  the  prosecutor  bad  failed 
in-  bringing  the  most  criminal  part  of  it  home  to  the  prU 
soner.  He  dwelt  long  on  a  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Duodas  and  Mr.  Watt.  He  said,  the  prisoner  had  not  de- 
serted the  service  in  which  be  bad  engaged  ;  bat  had  not 
bad  an  opportunity  of  exercising  it  until  the  very  time  be 
was  apprehended* 

He  contended,  that  he  was  a  spy  for  government ;  and  it 
was  well  known  that  a  spy  was  obliged  to  assume  not  only 
the  appearance  of  those  whose  secrets  be  meant  to  reveal* 
but  even  to  make  part  in  their  proceedings,  ih  order  td 
prevent  a  discovery.  JrJe  alluded  to  spies  in  armies,  and 
mentioned  a  melancholy  circumstance  which  happened  tcf 
one  last  war,  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  bad  the  honour  of 
being  acquainted.  A  spy  iu  an  army,  he  said,  was  obliged 
not  only  to  assume  the  uniform  of  the  enemy,  but  even  to 
appear  in  arms;  and  it  would  be  exceedingly  hard  indeed, 
if  taken  in  a  conflict,  that  he  should  be  punished  for  dis-* 
charging  bis  duty.  He  concluded  with  hoping  the  jury 
would  bring  in  a  verdict,  finding  the  charges  not  proved. 

The  Lord  President,  after  clearly  defining  the  laws  of 
treason  summed  up  the  evidence,  narrating  and  explaining 
the  various  parts  with  much  candour ;  leaving  it  entirely 
to  the  jury  to  return  sued  a  verdict  as  their  judgment  should 
direct. 

The  jury  withdrew  about  half-past  five  <f  clock  in  the 
morning,  and  in  about  five  minutes,  returned  with  a  verdict 
—Guilty. 

The  trial  lasted  nearly  twenty -two  hours* 

The  jury  were  upwards  of  forty  minutes  considering  tb4 
case  of  Downie :  the  majority  agreeing  among  themselves 
that  he  was  guilty,  they  reconciled  themselves  to  this  verdift 
at  last,  by  unanimously  consenting  to  recommend  him  to 
mercy,  which  they  did  in  a  very  strong  manner. 

Shortly  after  the  following  awful  sentence  of  the  eport  was 
passed  upon  these  unfortunate  men. 

21  4M 
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'  *'  Rooert  Waft  and  David  Dofrnie,  yob  hare  bfetta  found 
g-ottiv  e€  Htgfc  TYeoson  <bj  yotlr  Peer*.  Tlfe  sentence  of 
the  Court  is,  therefore,  that  you  be  takeh  frbrn  the  place 
Whence  you  feett*,  fl-ott  thence  yon  shall  be  drawn  On  a 
sletfge  to  the  ptacfc  of  eftettutiot^  ori  Wednesday,  the  15th 
of  October,  there  t6  hfcrtg  by  yoWr  *et*s  YAK  yoir  tire  Tioth 
dead  ;  your  bowefe  to  fee  taken  odt,  afnd  «ast  hi  your  faces  J 
ftivd  each  of  your  bodife.*  to  be  cut  ift  f6ur  tpiftfters,  to  be  at 
the  disposal  of  his  Majfesfy :  and  the  Lord  "bavfe  mercy  on 
your  souls  !" 

r  The  Unfortunate  prisoners  received  the  dreadful  sentence 
With  rtiuch  firmness  and  composure,  and  Wefre  immediately 
conducted  %b  tbe  castle. 

'  Robert  Watt  Was  ordered  for  eiecutton,  bbt  k  respite 
came  for  DiVid  Dowrtie:  as  soon  as  it  was  intimated  to 
Downie*  he  rtarted,  asfrorn  fe'dre&ta,arrdexclafaied,  "Glory 
to  God,  antftbanks  to  the  Wn£,  for  hit  goodness :  I  will  pray 
for  him  as  tong  fts  1  lire."  After  fchich,  tears  of  gratitude 
flowed.    Ha  was  transported  for  life. 

About  half  past  one  o'clock  on  the  15th  of  October,  the 
two  junior  magistrate*,  with'  white  rods  in  theft  hands, 
fchlte  gloves,  fee.  the  Ret.  Principal  BarW,  and  a  number 
of  constables,  attended  by  the  town  officer*,  And  the  city- 
guard  lining  the  streets,  Walked  ki  procession  frotn  the 
CetmciUcbftiiiber  to  the  east-end  bf  Castle-hill,  tfhen  a 
iti&ssage  was  sent  to  the  sfcerifft  its  the  Castle,  that  theywefe 
there  Waiting  to  receive  the  prisoner. 

The  prisoner  was  immediately  placed  in  a  hurdle,  with 
his  bfcekto  the  horse,  and  the  executioner,  with  a  large  Axe 
in  his  hand,  took  his  seat  opposite  him,  at  tbe  further  end  df 
the  hurdle. 

The  procession  then  set  out  from  the  Castle,  tbe  sheriffs 
Walking  in  front,  with  white  rods  m  their  hands,  white 
gloves,  Ice  a  number  of  county  constables  surrounding  tbe 
hurdle,  arid  the  military  keeping  off  tbe  crowd.  Ih  this 
manner  they  proceeded,  until  they  joined  the  magistrates, 
when  the  military  returned  to  tbe  Castle,  and  tfteto  tbe  pro* 
eeftibft  was  conducted  in  tbe  following  order  i 
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The  City  Constable  j        t 

Tpwq  Officers,  bare- beaded , 

$ajlie  Lothian  and  Qailie  Dalrymple  j 

Rev.  Principal  Baird  ; 

Mr.  Sheriff  Clerk  and  Mr.  Sheriff  Davidson ; 

A  number  of  County  Constanta  5 

THE  HUBPLE, 

.  Painted  black,  and  drawn  by  a  white  Horse  ; 

A  number  of  County  Constables, 

The  city-guard  fcned  the  streets,,  to  keep  off  the.muUir 
tude. 

Wben  tbey  b^4  reached  the  Tolbqotb  4<Wt  the  prisoner 
waff  taken  frogn  the  hurdle,  and  conducted  iojto  tbe  prison 
where  a  considerable  time  was  spent  in  devotional  exercise* 

Tb$  prisoner  the*  came  out  upon  the  platform,  attended 
by  the  Magistrals,  Sberift,  Principal  3*irdj  &?.  S*W 
time  was  then  spent  in  prayer  and  singing  psalms ;  after 
which  the  prisoner  counted  the  drop-board,  -qnd  was  sooij 
Uiip^bed  ietp  eternity. 

Whe?  the  ko&y  w»s  taken  down,  it  was  stretched  upoaa 
table,  and  the  executioner,  with  two  blows  of  the  axe, 
severed  0$  the  head,  which  was  received  ipto  a  basket,  a.nd 
tjien  held  up  tp  the  multitiide,  while  the  executioner  called 
jdoud,  "  There  is  th*  bead  of  a  traitor,  apd  40  perish  efy 
traitors." 

The  body  nod  heed  were  then  placed  in  a  coffin,  and  re- 
moved. , 
.  Never  we*  any  execution  conducted  with  more  solemnity 
and  T>rder.  The  procession  advanced  with  slow  step,  an<J 
the  prisoner  exhibited  a  most  melancholy  spectacle.  He 
held  a  bible  in  his  hand ;  bjs  eyes  remained  in  a  fixed  pas* 
tqpe,  upwards,  and  he  wa*  not  observed  to  ni^ke  one  move* 
snent,  or  cast  a  single  glance  upon,  the  multitude*  He  w*p 
nuwh  emaciated,  enjJ  his  countenance  sopal*,kthat  while oq 
his  way  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  appeared  almost  life* 
less;  but  when  he  came  upon  the  platform,  he  seemed  to 
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be  somewhat  revived,  and  behaved  himself,  during  the  ewt 
ful  solemnity,  with  due  resignation  and  humble  fortitude. 

The  impression  the  situation  had  made  upon  himself, 
seemed  truly  astonishing,  as  those  who  had  ever  seen  bim 
before,  declared,  they  could  not  have  known  him  to  be  the 
•  same  person.  His  appearance  was  dirty,'  muffled  up  in  a 
great  coat ;  and  he  shewed  signs  of  peculiar  agitation  *od 
remorse  for  the  crime  for  which  he  was  then  going  to  suffer. 

The  surrpi}n<Jing  multitude,  dufing  the  execution  of  the 
awful  proceeding,  did  not  discover  any  other  emotion  than 
f*  usual  upon  occasions  of  ai\y  other  exeoutions..  The  town- 
gusrd,  attended  by  the  constables,  lined  the  streets. 

Robert  Watt  was  born  in  the  sljire  of  Kincardine,  and 
was,  at  the  time  of  bis  execution,  about  thirty-six  years  old. 
He  was  the  natural  son  of  a  Mr.  Barclay,  a  gentleman  of 
fortune  and  respectability ;  but  like  most  other  children  of 
illegitimate  parentage,  he  was  brought  up  and  educated 
Under  the  name  of  his  mother.  He  was,'  at  about  ten  years 
of  age,  sept  to  Perth ;  where  he  received  a  very  good 
education.  Being  sixteen  be  engaged  himself  with  a  lawyer 
at  Perth ;  but  being  of  a  religious  disposition,  he  was  dis- 
gusted at  this  profession,  and  soon  withdrew  from  the  desk 
of  bis  master. 

Soon  after  be  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  engaged  as.a  clerk 
in  a  paper* warehouse,  where  he  lived  happily  and  respectably 
for  some  years.  His  only  complaint  was  the  deficiency  of 
fajary. 

Having  a  desire  to  share  in  the  profits,  as  well  as  the  toils, 
of  the  business,  be  wrote  to  his  father,  and  prevailed  upon 
him  to  assist  him  with  some  money,  to  enable  him  to  procure 
a  partnership  with  his  master. 

He  then  made  proposals  to  the  abote  purpose ;  these 
were,  however,  rejected  by  bis  employer.  Being  provided 
witt  money,  be  entered  into  the  wine  and  spirit  trade.  His 
success  in  business  continued  very  promising,  until  be  was 
almost  ruined  by  the  commencement  of  the  war.  At  this 
period,  his  acquaintance  with  the  Friends  of  the  People 
commenced. 

Several  other  leaders  pf  this  conspiracy  in  Scotlan4  were 
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seized.  Of  those  who  were  cobricted,  the  Reverend  T; 
Fishe  Palmer,  Wi  Hiatal  Skirving,  Thomas  Muir,*  Mabrice 
Margoret,  and  Joseph  Gerald,  who  were  transported  to  bo- 
tany-bay. Numbers,  to  avoid  the  avenging  arm  of  justice} 
fled  to  the  United  States  of  America,  where,  with  impunity, 
they  disseminated  their  treason,  and  poured  out  vollies  of 
abase  against  their  native  land. 

These,  renagadoes  were  no  sooner  landed  in  a  new  world, 
than  they  rallied  round  the  footstool  of  faction  there,  by 
commencing  editors  of,  and  scribblers  in,  newspapers,  which 
swarm  in  that  boasted  land  of  liberty.  In  their  filthy 
columns,  they  extolled  the  murderous  revolutionists  of 
France,  and  laboured  to  incense  Americans  against  their  own 
injured  country.  It  is  fit  these  apostates  should  be  pointed 
at.  John  Thompson,  of  Scotland,  printed  one  of  these  in- 
flammatory sheets,  at  Richmond,  in  Virginia:  Matthew 
Duane,  of  Ireland,  another  in  Philadelphia.  John  Dinmore, 
late  an  apothecary,  at  Walton,  in  Norfolk,  planted  his  liter- 
ary annoyance,*  in  Columbia,  the  seat  of  the  American 
government,  and,  for  his  extraordinary  scurrility  against 
England,  the  Gallic- American  President,  Jeffers6n,  made 
htm  State  Printer,  and  heaven  forefend,  a  justice  of  the 
American  Peace.  Cooper,  the  bosom  friend  of  the  hoary 
apostate,  Priestley,  the  bitterest  foe  we  had  in  the  new 


*  This  inflammatory  sheet  be  called  "  The  Expositor ."  In  order  to  gi? e 
the  render  an  idea  of  the  infamy  of  the  abandoned  scribblers,  we  shall  quote 
a  note  from  Mr.  Sanson's  History  of  America.  Speaking  of  Dfamore,  says 
Mr.  Jansoo*  "  Among  the  vile  scurrility  of  his  Expositor,  last  summer,  was 
the  following :  After  noticing  the  introduction  of  the  American  minister, 
Mr.  Mooroe,  to  the  king,  he  adds,  *  For  once  an  honest  man  appeared  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James's.' 

Another  paper,  printed  by  Mr.  S.  Snowdcn,  at  the  same  place,  and  pre- 
ferring England  to  France,  makes  this  observation  upon  the  paragraph,  ' It 
is  no  doubt,  difficult  for  an  honest  man  in  the  Doctor's  (apothecary  Dia* 
atore's)  estimation  of  the  word,  to  get  admission  there :  yet,  he  cannot  bare 
forgotten,  that  he  himself  was  within  a  cable's  leugth  of  having  his  name 
announced  to  his  Britannic  Majesty— not  by  Sir  Stephen  Cotterell,  but  by 
the  Recorder  of  London,  and  Ordinary  of  Newgate,  as  joint  Masters  of  the 
Ceremonies.' 
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world,  s*gve atly  misused  the  press,  that  the  country  of  his 

tdoptiea  threw  Kim.iiUo  a  prison. 

.  Inferipr  scribblers,  against  Britain,   are  ftlmost  without 

number. 


JOHN  TERRY  and  JOSEPH  HEALD, 


Executed  at  York,  March  91, 1*03,  for  Murder. 
(A  most  wicked  and  barbarous  Ca$e9  and  more  extraordinary  Execution.  J 


XN  thiamin  we  find  another  sad  instance  of  early  depravity, 
*nd,  lite  all  cruel  people,  a  more  than  common  horror  of 
yielding  up  life,  as  an  atonement  certainly  due  for  shedding 
innocent  blood— a  precept  of  holy  writ.  His  voluntary 
confession,  mysterious  conduct,  and  resistance  of  bis  fate  at 
the  gallows,  renders  this  account  dreadfully  interesting. 

John,  Terry  and  his  fellow-apprentice,  Joseph  Heald, 
Were  found  guilty  of  the  wilful  murder  of  Elizabeth  Smith, 
a ged  siaty-seven  years,  at  FUmiusbaw,  near.  Wakefield,  in 
Yorkshire. 

The  deceased,  though  in  bumble  life,  bore  an  excellent 
character,  and  had  maintained  herself  by  keeping  cows, 
a\nd  selling  their  produce. 

Jfoving  bad  the  misfortune  to  lose  two  of  her  cows,  sbs 
sras  left  nearly  destitute,  but  by  the  humane  assistance  of 
her  neighbours,  she  was  enabled  to  purchase  one  cow ;  sod 
a  son,  who  lived  at  I^eeds,  sent  her  eighteen  guineas  after- 
wards to  buy  another,  but  desired  her  not  to  purchase  it 
before  Fog-fimev 

On  her  receiving  the  eighteen  guineas,  it  was  imme- 
diately made  known  amongst  her  neighbours. 

T.  Shaw  and  $.  Linjey,  constable*,  proved  the  confession 
©f  Terry;  which  was,  "that  he  and  Heald  met  together  tea 
night  on  which  the  murder  was  committed,  and  parted  at 
ten  o'clock,  to  meet  again  at  the  deceased's  about  one 
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o'clock,  they  ftiet.  Ttiat  he  fftrty)  WM»ted  ttealo!  ifr 
gettirig  Intb  a  window,  up  one  pair  of  stairs ;  th*t  he  after- 
wards set  np  something  agfciftst  the  house,  and  clitnbed  up 
after  Heald.  that  after  seVetal  blows  had  been  struck  at 
die  deceased,  Heald  took  a  rafcor,  *nd  ferry  held  her 
head.  In  a  short  time  he  had  his  hand  cnt,  and  advised 
Heald  to  desist,  as  he  bad  got  enough,  atid  Would  then  go 
to  the  door,  and  loot  if  all  was  safe.  Upon  his  retrfrh  he 
round  that  Heald  bad  got  the  deceased  Jrttd  art  adjoining 
room,  and  was beatiiYg  her  over  the  bead  with  the  tongs;  upod 
which  he  told  him  to  desist,  and*  Come  away,  and' there 
would  be  no  rtore  about  It."  Also,  that  when  Heald  wa* 
brought  into  the  room,  after  Terry  had  made  the  con- 
fession, Heald  said  td  him,  "  Terry,  I  thought  thou  wouldst 
Wot  fckve  deceived  the  so,  thou  krfowest  1  was  hot  wtth 
thee;"  to  which  he  answered,  "  Thou  knowest  there.il A 
<JoA  febove  who  knows  all."  A  secontitime  Heald  asked 
trim,  why  he  shdufd  deceive  hirn,  and  said,  "Thou  hadst 
better  lay  it  upon  somebody  else  *  To  which  he  replied, 
*  1  will  not  hang  an  inhocgnt  man :  thou  knotfest  there  were 
but  lis  two,  *hd  God  For  Our  witness.* 

flie  judge  suttVrned  up  the  evidence  fo  the  jury,  and,  as 
it  appeared  there  was  no  doubt  of  Terry's  guilt,  he  dwelt 
pritrcipafly  opflrt  the  circumstantial  evidence  against  the 
prisoner,  Heald,  And  pointed!  oat,  with  great*  perspicuity, 
the  shade*  of  evidence  against  Heald. 

The  jury  declared  both  the  prisoners  guilty  ;  accordingly 
the  judge,  In  the  most  solemn  manner,  pronounced  sentence 
Of  death  upon  thern. 

During  ttie  trifcl,  and  at  the  time  the  awful  sentence  was 
passed,  Terry  behaved  with  prudence,  though  Apparently 
affected,  hot  Heald  appeared  perfectly  ignorant  of  his 
situation,  often  looking  round  the  court,  and,  to  the  lasi 
paft  tof  his  trial,  shewed  great  hardiness  in  his  behaviour.  ', 
Their  execution  was  fixed  for  Monday,  March  21,  when* 
early  in  the' morning,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  the  Ordinary, 
attended  the 'prisoners  in  their  cell,  in  order  to  administer 
the  sacrament,  when  Terry  informed  him  that  Heald  was 
hvnbceivt ;'  on  which  Mr.  Brown  stated  to  theta  the  leading 
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facts  thmt  were  proved  against  t^am  upon  their  trial,  and 
referred  to  Terry's  own  confession  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  perpetrated  the  murder. 

Terry  said,  "  that  he  h*d  been  induced  to  make  that 
confession*  as  be  bad  been  told  that  he  should  thereby  save 
bis  own  life;  but  he  now  declared  Heald  to  be  innooeot, 
and  that  be  would  not  be  banged  with, an  innocent  man." 

In  consequence  of  this  declaration,  the  ordinary  thought 
it  his  duty  to  inform  the  judge  of  this  extraordinary  cir* 
cu  instance ;  byt  his  lordship,  was  so  perfectly  satisfied  of 
tleald's  guilt,  that  he  ordered  the  sentence  to  be  put  in . 
execution .  his  lordship,  however,  huqaanely  tent  his  mar- 
shall,  Mr.  WelU,  to  attend  the  prisoners,  with  a  discre- 
tionary power  |o  respite  the  execution,  should  any  circum* 
stances  appear  to  him,  respecting  Heald,  that  would  justify 
the  measure. 

Mr.  Wells .  was  convinced,  from  the  conversation  that 
passed,  that  Terry  was  not  ipeaking  the  truth,  and  in  con* 
sequence  they  were  left  to  their  fate.         .  . 

Again  Terry,  in  proceeding  from  the  cell  to  the  dropi 
exclaimed  aloud,  that  lieald  was  innocent,  and  that  they 
were  going  to  bang  an  innopfnt  man,  and  appeared  to  have 
worked  himself  up  to  a  state  of  frenzy  and  distraction. 

On  their  being  brought  on  the  platform,  a  scene  of  more 
brutal  stubbornness  wsp  never  witnessed,  than  that  which 
was  exhibited  by  this  young  offender :  for  as  soon  as  he  got 
on,  he  went  forward  to  the  front,  and  exclaimed  in  a  loud 
voice,  "  They  are  going  to  hang  an  innocent  man  (meaning 
Heald);  he  is  as  innocent  as  any  of  you  !"  On  ottering  of 
which,  he  immediately  made  a  sudden  spring,  in  order  to 
get  down  the  ladder,  which  he  certainly  would  have  effected, 
bad  he  not  been  laid  bold  of  by  the  clergyman.  While 
they  were  pulling  him  back,  he  again  exclaimed,  "  It  was 
me  that  murdered  the  woman :  I  said  it  was  Heald ;  but 
I  did  so  to  save  my  own  life ;  and  would  not  any  of  you 
hang  an  innocent  man  to  save  your  own  life  ?"  These  words 
he  afterwards  repeated,  adding,  "Don't  hang  Heald  j  if  yoU 
do,  I  shall  be  guilty  of  two  murders." 
Th^  clergyman  then  proceeded  to  do  his  duty;  to  which 
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Terry  paid  no  attention,  bat  continued  very  clamorous, 
notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  Heald,  not  to  deprive 
him  of  the  benefit  of  the  prayers  ;  but  Terry  was  not  to  be 
restrained ;  and  it  was  from  the  utmost  exertions  of  fire  or 
six  men,  that  he  could  be  dragged  to  the  drop,  and  the  rope 
forced  over  bis  head;  during  which  he  tore  off  his  cap,  and 
at  the  moment  when  the  platform  sunk*  which  put  an  end 
to  the  life  of  Heald,  Terry  made  a  spring,  aod  threw  him* 
self  against  a  rail  of  the  scaffold,  got  bis  foot  upon  the  edge 
of  a  beam,  and  caught  the  corner  post  with  his  arm,  by 
which  he  supported  himself;  and  in  this  dreadful  situation 
be  continued  for  about  a  minute,  till  he  was  forced  off  by 
the  executioner,  and  launched  into  eternity,  with  his  face 
uncovered ;  a  circumstance  never,  perhaps,  known  in  the 
annals  of  a  York  execution. 

The  probable  reason  for  Terry's  wretched  behaviour  was, 
either  to  delay  the  execution,  or,  by  declaring  an  innocent 
man  was  going  to  suffer,  to  excite  the  compassion  of  the 
numerous  spectators,  and  induce  them  to  attempt  a  rescue* 
However,  as  Heald  met  death  with  resignation,  and  never 
once  attempted  to  assert  his  innocence,  which  be  had  done 
before  his  condemnation,  we  may  justly  Conclude,  from  his 
silence  and  submission,  that  his  share  in  this  bloody  trans- 
action was  great — that  notwithstanding  his  improper  con- 
duct during  his  trial,  he  was  now  duly  impressed  with  the 
magnitude  of  bis  sins,  and  died,,  as  became  him— a  penitent 
Christian : — while  his  unfortunate  accomplice,  whose  pre- 
vious behaviour  bad  been  prudent  and  exemplary,  mis- 
applied the  few  last  moments  which  were  allotted  to  him  ia 
this  life,  and  departed  with  unavailing  lies  in  his  mouth  ! 


JAMES  HADFIELD, 


For  Shooting  at  his  Majesty  at  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  on  Thondfty, 
May  15,  isoo. 

i  HE  trial  of  James  Hadfield  for  high  treason,  came  on  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  on  Thursday,  the  26th  of  June. 
«l  4N 
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,Tbe  indicti*ent  being  read,  the  prisoner  pleaded  "Not 
Guilty/'  ftn4  tho  AttprtteyrGeoeral  addressed  the  Jury  at 
considerable  length. 

Mr.  Joseph  Craig  waa  the  first  witness  examined  :  he  is  a 
musician,  and  satv  Hadfield  above  all  the  rest,  with  a  pistoi 
in  hjs  hand,  pointed  at  his  Majesty;  it  was  instantly  fired 
and  dropped  down :  he  assisted  at  dragging  the  prisoner 
x>ver  the  rails,  into  the  music-room .  Mir.  Sheridan  and  the 
Duke  of  York  came  in ;  he  said,  God  bless  your  Royal 
Highness,  I  like  you  very  well,  you  are  a  good  fellow.  This 
is  not  the  worst  that  is  brewing." 

Mr.  John  HoJroyd  sat  next  the  prisoner,  spoke  to  him, 
and  remarked,  be  was  a  pitiful  object,  saw  a  pistol  presented 
across  b>s  fare,  and  immediately  discharged ;  he  assisted  in 
securing  him. 

Mr.  J.  Parkinson,  a  musician,  was  next  examined:  be 
confirmed  what  the  first  witness  deposed  ;  and  being  asked 
if  the  situation  was  a  good  one  for  firing  at  his  Majesty,  be 
replied,  that  tbe  prisoner  could  not  have  chosen  a  better. 

Mr.  Weight,  the  fourth  witness,  was  in  the  first  row  next 
the  orchestra;  he  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol  as  his  Majesty 
entered  his  box,  turned  round,  and  caught  tbe  prisoner  by 
the  collar.  A  young  lady  who  sat  behind,  immediately 
pointed  to  the  ground,  where  be  saw  and  picked  up  the 
pistol,  which  he  produced  in  Court. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Ormeston  deposed,,  that  she  sat  on  tbe 
third  row,  but  could  not  say  whether  it  was  at  tbe  first  or 
second  bow  to  the  audience  from  his  Majesty  tbe  pistol  was 
fired,  but  immediately  he  threw  down  tbe  pistol. 

Mr.  Law,  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  here 
desired  that  bis  Roval  Highness  tbe  Duke  of  York  might  be 
called  ;  upon  Clearing  which,  the  prisoner,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
enthusiasm,  cried  out,  "God  bless  the  Duke,  I  love  him." 
The  court  seeing  his  agitation,  immediately  gave  directions 
that  he  should  be  permitted  to  sit  down ;  and  Mr.  Kirby, 
the  keeper  of  Newgate,  (who  all  the  time  sat  next  to  him) 
told  him,  he  bad  permission  of  the  Court  to  sit  down,  which 
he  did,  and  remained  composed  during  tbe  remainder  of 
the  trial. 
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The  Dofce  of  York  was  present  at  the  examination  ;  re- 
marked at  the  time  that  he  knew  the  prisoner*  that  be'bad 
been  one  of   his  orderly  men.     The  prisoner  said,"  '*  He 
knew  his  own  life  was  forfeited  ;  he  regretted  the  fate  <rf 
bis  wife  only;  he  would  be  only  two  days  longer  from  hik 
wife;"    said,  "the  worst  is  not  come  yet.*'*  His 'Hoy al 
Highness  said,   the  prisoner  appeared  to  be  perfectly  cok 
iecied.     After  his  Majesty  had  retired,  his  Royal  Highness 
directed  a  search  to  be  made  in  the  king's  bor,  where  a 
hole  was  discovered,  evidently  made  by  the  impression  of  a 
shot,  fourteen  inches  from  his  Majesty's  head.  '  It  had  per- 
forated the  pillar.     In  searching  below,  some  slugs  were 
found ;   by   the   smell  they   had   been   recently  fired   of?. 
Mr.  Erskine  asked  his  Royal  Highness,  if  the  most  loyal 
and  brave  men  were  not  usually  selected  to  be  the  orderly 
men?     His  Royal  Highness  answered,  that  the  most  tried 
and  trusty  men  were  appointed  as  orderly  men.     When  the 
prisoner  was  asked  what  eould  induce  him  to  commit  sxS 
atrocious  an  act,  he  said,  he  was  tired  of  life,  and  thought 
he  should  have  been  killed. 

The  eviderrce  for  the  prosecution  being  closed,  Mr. 
Erskine  addressed  the  jury  at  considerable  length. 

Major  Ryan,  of  the  15th  Light  Dragoons,  in  which  the 
prisoner  was  a  private.  Herculus  M'Gil),  private  in  the 
same  regiment,  and  John  Lane,  of  the  Guards,  all  knew 
the  prisoner,  and  deposed  to  different  acts  of  his  insanity. 

Mr.  Cliive,  surgeon :  Dr.  Crichton,  physician ;  and  Dr. 
Letherne,  surgeon  to  the  15th  regiment,  as  professional 
gentlemen,  gave  testimony  to  their  belief  of  the  prisoner's 
insanity. 

Captain  Wilson,  and  Chris.  Lawton,  of  the  15th  Light 
Pragoons  ;  David  Hadtield,  brother  to  the  prisoner  ;  Mary 
Gore,  ststev-in-i&W  to  the  prisoner ;  Catherine  Harrison, 
and  Elisabeth  Roberta,  detailed  different  acts  of  insanity, 
particularly  on  the  day  previous  to,  and  on  which  he  com- 
mitted the  crime  for  which  be  stood  ipdicted. 

The  prisoner  was  fowid  to  be  insane* 
'    Ravillac,  who  subbed  King  Henry  IV.  of  France,  while 
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in  his  coach,  and  surrounded  by  his  guards,,  was  tortured  to 
death  in  the  following  inhuman  manner: 

At  the  place  of  execution  bis  right  hand,  with  which  be 
gave  the  fatal  blow,  was  put  into  a  furnace  flaming  with 
fire  and  brimstone,  and  there  consumed.  His  flesh  was 
pulled  from  bis  bones  with  red-hot  pincers;  boiling  oil, 
rosin,  and  brimstone,  were  poured  upon  the  wounds,  and 
melted  lead  upon  his  navel.  To  close  the  scene  of  horror, 
four  horses  were  fastened  to  the  four  quarters  of  his  body* 
which  were  torn  asunder. 

Hd  declared  to  the  last  moment,  that  he  bad  no  accom- 
plices, and  that  the  only  motives  which  impelled  him  to  act 
the  regicide  wa*,  because  the  king  tolerated  two  religions  in 
France. 

His  parents  were  banished  their  country,  never  more  to 
return,  on  pain  of  immediate  death ;  and  his  whole  kindred, 
nay,  every  individual  bearing  the  name,  were  ordered  tore* 
nounce  it;  so  that  the  name  of  Ravillac  shouUJ  never  more 
fre  heard  of  in  France. 

JAMES  BRODIE, 

A  BUND  MAN, 


Was  indicted  at  the  Assizes  for  the  County  of  Nottingham,  for  the  Harder 
of  a  Boy,  named  Robert  Selby  Hancock,  who  acted  as  his  Guide. 


J.T  appeared  in  evidence, -that  John  Robinson,  a  warrener, 
went  into  his  warren  on  Sunday,  the  25th  of  March  last, 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  he  saw  a  person,  as  he 
supposed,  fishing  in  a  rivulet :  that  on  approaching  near  to 
him,  be  found  him  lying  on  bis  belly,  upon  which  he  called 
out,  "Hallo!  what  are  you  doing?91  The  prisoner  said, 
he  was  a  blind  man,  and  had  been  wandering  about  ail  night, 
and  had  lost  his  guide,  the  deceased,  who,  he  said  was  dead ; 
that  he  bad  staid  by  him  till  he  had  taken  his  last  gasp ;  that 
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on  'being  asked  where  the  boy  was,  he  said,  about  half  a 
mile  from  thence ;  that  the  witness  went  to  seek  the  boy 
with  two  men,  and  they  found  him  about  three  miles  from 
the  place  where  the  blind  man  was ;  that  when  they  found 
the  boy,  he  was  covered  all  over  with  ling, or  lern,  as  much  as 
would  fill  a  cart :  that  then  he  was  carried  to  Mansfield,  the 
town  near  the  spot,  and  on  the  boy  being  examined  by  a 
surgeon,  the  scull  was  found  fractured  in  two  places,  head 
very  bloody,  and  torn  at  the  ear,  and  the  shoulders  and  arms 
beat  to  a  jelly. 

The  blind  man  was  found  with  a  stick,  with  which  it  is 
supposed  he  committed  the  murder. 

The  prisoner,  in  his  defence,  said,  that  they  had  lost  their 
way ;  and  that  the  boy  got  up  into  a  tree,  with  his  assist* 
ance,  to  see  if  there  was  any  road  near  ;  that  the  boy  fell 
from  the  tree,  and  hurt  himself  very  much  ;  that  just  before, 
he  had  tumbled  over  a  log  of  wood  :  that  finding  the  boy 
was  hurt,  and  that  be  could  not  stand,  he  covered  him  over 
with  ling,  in  order  to  keep  him  from  the  cold ;  and  that  he 
staid  by  him  till  he  was  dead. 

Not  one  word  of  this  defence  was  admitted  by  the  jury, 
who  instantly  found  him  guilty,  and  execution,  in  the  short 
time  allowed  to  murderers,  followed,  at  which  time  the 
pulprit  of  darkness  was  but  twenty-three  years  of  age. 


GEORGE  FOSTER, 


Executed  at  Newgate,  January  is,  1803,  for  the  murder  of  hit  wife  and 

child,  by  drowning  them  in  the  Paddington  Canal ;  with  a  curious 

Account  of  Galvanic  experiments  on  his  body. 


HE  unfortunate  George  Foster,  whose  conviction,  as 
stated  by  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  in  charging  the  jury,  was 
most  entirely  upon  circumstantial  evidence,  was  put  upon 
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bis  trial,  on  the  horrid  charge  above  meiUioue^,  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  January  14,  1803. 

.  The  first  witness  was  Jane  Hobart,  the  mother  of  th$  de- 
ceased, who  stated,  that  she  lived  in  Old  Boswell-court,  and 
that  for  some  time  back,  the  deceased  and  her  infant  lived 
wi$h  her,  but  that  she  generally  went  on  the  Saturday  nights 
to  stay  with  the  prisoner,  who  was  her  husband  ;  that  she 
left  the  witness  for  that  purpose  *  little  before  four  o'clock, 
on  the  evening  of  Saturday  the  4th  of  Deceqaber,  taking  her 
infant  child  with  her  ;  and  that  she  never  beard  of  her  from 
that  time  until  she  was  found  drowned  in  the  Paddiugton 
canal.  The  prisoner  had  four  children  by  her  daughter — 
the  one  above  alluded  to,  another  was  dead,  and  two  were 
in  the  workhouse  at  Barnet. 

Joseph  Bradfield,  at  whose  bouse  the  prisoner  lodged,  in 
North-row,  Grosvenor  square,  saw  the  deceased  with  him 
on  the  Saturday  night  of  the  4th  of  December,  and  they 
went  out  together  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  Sunday  morning. 
The  prisoner  returned  by  himself  between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  which  did  not  appear  remarkable,  as  the 
deceased  was  not  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  there,  except  on 
the  Saturday  nights.  This  witness  did  not  consider  them 
to  be  on  very  good  terms,  arising,  as  he  believed,  from  the 
deceased's  wishing  to  live  with  the  prisoner :  she  used  to  call 
at  his  lodgings  once  or  twice  in  the  week,  besides  the 
Saturdays,  on  which  nights  she  always  waited  to  get  some 
money  from  him.  On  the  Sunday  following,  the  prisoner 
and  another  person  went  with  the  witness  to  see  his  mother 
at  Higbgate,  and  on  their  return,  the  prisoner  asked  if  bis 
wife  had  been  at  bis  lodgings ;  but  which,  on  his  cross- 
examination,  he  admitted  might  arise  from  his  being  sur- 
prised at  her  not.coming  as  usual. 

Margaret  Bradfield,  wife  of  the  last  witness,  corroborated 
his  testimony,  with  the  addition,  that  on  the  Wednesday 
she  saw  the  child  which  she  was  positive  was  the  same  that 
the  deceased  had  taken  out  with  her  on  the  Sunday 
morning. 

Eleanor  Winter,  who  kept  what  was  usually  called  the 
Spotted  Dog,  but  which  is  now  called  the  Welbourne  Green 
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Taverrt,  between  tiro  or  three  miles  from  Paddiogton,  along 
the  canal,  swore  that  she  perfectly  recollected  the  prisoner 
coming  to  her  house  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  December, 
with  a  woaJao,  and  a  child  with  him :  they  staid  at  her 
house,  where  they  bad  some  beef-steaks,  beer,  and  two 
glasses  of  brandy,  till  near  one  o'clock; — While  they  were 
there,  she  observed  the  woman  to  be  crying,  atfd  beard  her 
say,  she  had  been  three  times  there  to  meet  a  man  whd 
owed  her  husband  some  money,  and  that  she  would  come 
no  more.  This  witness  had  seen  the  body  bf  tfte  woman 
that  was  found  in  the  canal,  and  she  Was  certain  of  its  being 
the  same  woman,  who  was  with  the  prisoner  at  her  house, 
on  the  above  morning. 

John  Goff,  waiter  at  the  Mitre  Tavern,  about  two  miles 
further  on  the  canal,  related,  that  the  prisoner,  with  a  wo- 
man and  a  child,  came  to  their  house  some  time  about  two 
o'clock  on  Sunday  the  5th  of  December:  they  had  two 
quarterns  of  rum,  two  pints  of  porter,  and  went  away  about 
half  past  four.  The  Mitre  is  situated  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Canal  to  the  towing  path;  and  when  the  prisoner 
and  the  woman  went  away,  they  torrted  towards  London  on 
that  side  of  the  canal,  though  there  was  no  path-way,  and 
it  would  take  them  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  get  to 
the  first  swing-bridge  to  cross  over ;  there  was  a  way  to  pass 
through  a  Mr.  Filiingham's  grounds,  which  would  lead  tjiem 
the  Harrow-road,  and  which  he  believed  to  be  much  nearer 
than  the  side  of  the  canal  5  but  then  persons  going  that  way 
got  over  the  hedge,  and  he  perceived,  from  the  kitchen 
window  where  he  was  standing,  the  prisoner  and  the  woman 
go  beyond  that  spot.  They  had  no  clock  in  the  house,  but 
he  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  time,  from  its  being  very  near 
dark  when  they  went  away.  On  being  questioned  by  one 
of  the  jury,  he  said,  that  besides  the  place  to  which  he 
alluded  for  passing  through  Mr.  Filiingham's  ground,  there 
was  a  gate  about  one  hundred  yards  farther  on,  and  to 
which  the  prisoner  and  woman  had  not  got  over  when  he 
lost  sight  of  them. 

Hannah  Patience,  the  landlady  of  the  Mitre  tavern,  re- 
colleoted  seeing  the  prisoner  there  on  Sunday,  Dec.  5,  with; 
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a  woman  awl  child:  they  had  been  there  a  good  while 
before  she  saw  them.  She  served  them  with  a  quartern  of 
rum,  and  they  bad  a  pint  of  beer  after  it.  They  left  tbe 
Mitre  about  half  past  four,  as  far  as  she  could  judge  from 
the  closing  of  the  evening,  for  they  had  no  clock. — She  also 
recollected  SaratuDaniels  coming  to  buy  a  candle  to  take 
to  her  master :  they  were  then  gone,  and  as  they  were  going 
out,  the  woman  threw  her  gown  over  the  child,  saying, 
u  This  is  the  last  time  I  shall  come  here."— In  a  minute  or 
two  the  prisoper  came  back  to  look  for  the  child's  shoe, 
which  could  not  be  found,  and  then  followed  tbe  woman. 
This  witness  took  no  particular  notice  of  them,  but  thought 
she  had  seen  them  at  her  house  two  or  three  times  before. 

Sarah  Daniels,  aged  nine  years,  was  examined  by  the 
court  as  to  her  knowledge  of  the  sanctity  and  solemnity  of 
an  oath,  and  being  satisfied  with  her  answers,  she  was  sworn, 
and  said,  that  she  met  a  man  following  a  woman  with  a 
chijd,  walking  by  the  canal,  as  she  was  going  from  Mr. 
Fillingham's  to  the  Mitre;  and,  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  near  their  time  of  drinking  tea,  she  was  sure  that 
it  could  not  want  much  of  five  o'clock. 

Charles  Wei  Id,  a  shopmate  of  the  prisoner,  stated,  that  be 
met  him  a  little  after  six  o'clock,  in  Oxford-street,  on  the 
evening  of  Sunday  the  5th  of  December,  and  that  they  went 
together  to  the  Horse  Grenadier  public-house,  where  they 
continued  till  after  eight. 

John  Atkins,  a  boatman  employed  on  the  canal,  said, 
about  eight  o'clock,  on  tbe  morning  of  Monday,  he  found 
a  child's  body,  under  the  bow  of  the  boat,  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile  from  the  Mitre  ;  that  in  consequence  of  some  di* 
rections  which  be  received  from  Sir  Richard  Ford,  he 
dragged  the  canal  for  three  days,  on  the  last  of  which,  close 
under  the  window  of  the  Mitre,  he  pulled  op  the  woman's 
body,  entangled  in  a  loose  bush.  He  had  before  then  felt 
something  heavy,  against  the  drag,  at  near  200  yards  towards 
London  from  tbe  bouse,  but  he  could  not  ascertain  whether 
that  was  the  body  or  not* 

Sir  Richard  Ford  produced  tbe  examination  which  the 
prisoner  signed  at  Bow-street  Office,  after  being  questioned 
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<U  to  its  beiflff  the  truth,  and  cautioned  as  to  the  conse- 
.quencfes  it  might  produce.  Ttte  account  which  the  prisoner 
.then  gave  was  as  follows  :  , 

€t  My  wife  and  child  came  to  me  on  Saturday  *^nnight, 
about  fc'ght  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  slept  at  my  lodgings 
that  night.  The  next  morning,  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock, 
1  went  out  with  them,  and  walked  to  tbe  New  Cut  at 
Pddffiftgton  t  we  went  to  the  Mitre  Tavern,  and  bad  some 
rum,  some  porter,  and  some  bread  and  cheese.  Before 
that  we  had  stopped  at  a  public-house  hear  the  first  bridge, 
where  we  had  some  beef-steaks  and  some  porter;  after 
which,  she  desired  me  to  walk  further  on  by  th£  cut,  so  I 
went  with  her,  I  left  her  directly  I  came  out  of  trie  Mitre 
Tavern,  which  was  about  three  o'clock,  and  made  the  best 
of  my  way  to  Whetstone,  in  order  to  go  to  Barnet,  to  see 
twor  of  my*  children,  who  are  in  the  workhouse' there.  I  went 
hy  tbe  by-lanes,  and  was  about  an  hour  and  an  half  walking 
from  the  Mitre  to  Whetstone.  When  I  got  there,  I  found 
it  sq  dark  that  I  would  not  go  on  to  Barnet,  but  came  home 
that  night,  t  have  not  seen  ipy  wife  nor  child. since;  T  have 
not  inquired  after  them,  but  I  meant  to  have  done  so  to 
morrow  evening,  at  Mrs.  Hobart's. — I  came  home  from 
Whetstone  that  evening  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock.;  I 
saw  no  person  in  going  to  Whetstone;  nor  did  I  stop  any 
wtape*'  at  any  public-house,  or  elsewhere,  except  the  Green 
JDragpu,  at  Highgate,  where  t  had  a  glass  of  rum.*  My 
wife  had  a  black  gown  on,  and  a  black  bonnet ;  the  child 
had  a  straw  bonnet,,  and.  white  bed-gown.  My  wife  was  a 
little  in  Hquor, 

(Signed)        "  George  Foster. 

«  Witness,  Richard  Ford, 

.    December  27,  1802."  . 

•  •♦ 

"  Prisoner  says,  before  ne  left  the  Mifre  Tavern,  on  the 
said  Sunday  bis  wife  asked  the  mistress  of  the  inn  whether 


*  TW words  in  Italic  were  interlined,  and  the  Utter  part  added  at  the 
prisoner*!  request. 

21  4  0 
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"she  could  have  a  bed  there  that  night,  which  the  prisbwr 
afterwards  repealed  ;  that  she  asked  half  a  crown  for  WW, 
which,  the  prisoner  and  his  wife  thought  too  much,  and  the 
latter  s,aid  she  would  go  home  to  her  mother,** 

The  latter  part  of  this  was  positively  contradicted  by  the 
x  landlady,  not  a  single  word  about  a  bed  having  passed  be- 
tween her  and  the  deceased., 

W.  darner,  a  shopmate  of  the  prisoner,  called  tiponhito 

x  at. the  Brown  Bear,  in  Bow-street,  after  be  *as  tAeriinlo 

'  custody ;  to  whom  the  prisoner  said,  be  was  as  innocent  6f 

.  the  charge  as  the  child  unborn  ;  and  that  if  any  one  would 

come  forward  to  say,  or  swear,  that  he  was  at  such  a  plate 

.  on  that  night,'  he  should  be  cleared  immediately.    The 

witness  understood  him  to  refer  to  the  'Green  Dragon,  at 

Higbgate. 

James  Bush  well,  a  coach-maker,  declared,  that  the 
prisoner  was  one  of  the  roost  driigent  men  he'  bad  ever 
employed;  and,  from  bis  having  so  very  good  an  opinion 
of  him,  on  hearing  be  was  in  custody,  he*  went  himself  to 
see  if  he  could  render  hini  any  service ;  that  upon  his 
making  that  offer,  the  prisoner  replied,  that  if  it  tits  nofctoo 
1  much  trouble,  he  would  tbank  him  to  go  to  *be  Green 
'  Dragon,  at  Highgate,  and  inquire  if  a  man  was  not  thereon 
the  Sunday  evening^  "who  had  a  glass  of  rum,  and  asked  after 
Mrs.  Young  :  with  which  h,e  complied  {  but,  as  thefttles  of 
evidence  would  not  admit  of  Mr.  BushwellVg^rtog  the 
answer, 

Elizabeth  Southall,  who  keeps1  the  Green  Dragon,  was 
called,  who  said  she  perfectly  recollected  suchacircumatmaoe, 
but  she  could  not  exactly  say  what  Sunday  it  was ;  and, 
besides,  the  man  who  did  so  inquire,  had  a  woman  with  an 
infant  in  her  arms  with  him,  and  to  whom  the'  atian  turned 
roupd  and  said,  That  is  Bratffield's  mother. 
*  The,  prisoner  made  no  other  defence  than  tdtftradicting 
some  parts  of  the  evidence  of  the  waiter  at  the  Mitre. 

George  Hodgson,  Eaq^.cojrojier  of  the  county,  and  before 
whom  aft  inquest  on  these  bodies  had  been  taken,  said  there 
waff  not  the  least  mark  of  violence  upon  either  the  woman  or 
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the  child;  of,  course*  the  r^pottoi  tbfi  latter'*  arm  being 
broken  was  fake*. 

From  being  acquainted  with  t^e  place,  he  was  examined 
particularly  as  to  the  way  through  Mr.  tfiljinghain's  grounds, 
and  which  he  affirmed  to  be  far  the  nearest  way  to  town. 
He  could  not  undertake  to  s*y  what  the  actual  distance 
from  the  Mitre  to  Whetstone  was,  but  be  was  sure  it  could: 
not  be  less,  even  through  the  lanes  and  over  the  fields',  than 
seven  or  eight  miles,  and  about  the  same  distance  from 
Whetstone  'to  town. 

Four  witnesses  were  called ,  to  the  prisoner's  character, 
who  all  agreed  in  his  being  an  industrious  and  humane 
mmi. 

The  Chief  Baron,  in  summing  up  to  tjie  Jury,  said,  that 
this  was  a  case  which  almost  entirely  depended  upon  cir- 
cifenstance4j  but  ia  spme  cases  that  mig,bt  be  best  evidence, 
at  it  was  certainly  the  most  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
fabricate;  thqy,  however,  would  deliberately  judge  how  far 
they  brought  the  charge  home  to  the  prisoner,  so  as  not  to 
leave  a  doubt  on  tbeir.  mind*  before  they  pronounced  him 
goHty.  Hb  lordship  noticed  some  inconsistencies  in  the 
writteo  paper  wjuch  the  prisoner  had,  signed,  observing, 
that  in  one  part  of  the  story  the  prisoner  was  contradicted 
by  several  witnesses ;  and  that  it  was  scarcely  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  prisoner  could  walk  such  a  distance  (From 
tfat  Mitre  to  Whetstone)  in  so  short  a  time.  There  were 
other  traits  of  the  story  which  were  also  extremely' dubious. 
The  learned  Judge,  then  went  through  the  whole  of  the 
evidence,  remarking  thereon  as  be  proceeded;  and  the 
jury,  after  some  consultation,  pronounced  a  verdict  of 
guilty. 

This  was  no  sooner  done,  than  the  Recorder  proceeded 
to  pass  sentence  upon  the  prisoner ;  which  was  that  he  be 
hanged  by  the  neck,  next  Monday  morning,  until  ho  be 
dead,  and  that  then  his  body  be  delivered  to  be  anatomized, 
according  to  the  law  in.  that  case  made  and  provided. 

This  unfortunate  malefactor  was  executed  pursuant  io 
bis  sentence,  January,  18,  1803.  At  three  minutes  after 
eight  h*  appeared  on  the  platform  before  the  debtor's  door 
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in  the  Old  Bailey,  and  after  passing  a  short  time  in  prayer 
with  Dr.  Ford,  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate/the  cap  was  palled 
over  bis  eyes,  when,  the  stage  falling  from  under  him,  be 
was  launched  into  eternity. 

When  he  ascended 'tije  platform  his  air  was  dejected,  in 
the  extreme  ;  and  tt)e  sorrow  manifested  in  his  countenance 
depicted  the  inward  workings  of  a  heart  conscious  of  the 
heinpus  crimp  be  had' committed,  and  the  justness  of  his 
sentence.     "    '         '  *  *  - ' 

From  the  time  of  his  condemnation  to  the  moment  of  his 
dissolution,  he  had  scarcely  taken  the  smallest  nourishment; 
which,    operating  with  a  tortured  conscience,  bad  so  en- 
feebled him,  tbat  he  was  obliged  to  be  supported  from  the 
prisoh  to  the  gallows,  being  wholly  incapable  of  ascending 
the  staircase  without  assistance.     Previous  to  his  decease,  he 
fully  confessed  his  having  perpetrated  the  horrid  crime  for 
which  he  suffered  :-r-confessed  that  he  had  unhappily  con- 
ceived &  most  inveterate  hatred  for  his  wife,  that  nothing 
could  conquer,  and  determined  him  to  rid  himself  and  the 
world  of  a  being  he  loathed  ^acknowledged  also,  tbat  be 
had  faken  her  twice  before  to1  the  Paddtngton  Canal,  with 
the  wicked  intent  of  drowning  he*,  but  that  his  resolution 
bad  failed  him,  and  she  had  returned  unhurt ;  and  even  at 
the  awful  moment  of  bis  confession,  and  the  assurance  ol 
his  approaching  dissblpttqn,  he  seeined'to  regret  more  the 
loss  of  his  infant,  thari  the  destruction  of  th£  woman  lie  had 
sworn  to  chensl)  and  protect. '  He  was  questioned,  as  far  as 
decency  would" permit,'  if  jealousy  had1  worked  him  to  the 
horrid  act ;  but  herniate  no  reply,  except  saying,  that u  be 
ought  to  die;'1  and  dropped  into  &  settled  and  fixed  me- 
lancholy, which  accompanied  him  to  his  last  moments.     He  - 
was  a  decent  looking  young  man,  and  wore  a  brown  great 
coat,  buttoned  over  a  red  waistcoat,  the'  same  in  which  he 
was  tried.'     * 

He  died  very  easy  ;  and  after  hanging  the  usual  time,  his 
body  was  cut  dowri,  and  conveyed  to  a  house  not  far  distant, 
where  it  was  subjected  to  the  Galvanic  process,  by  Professor 
Aldini,  under  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Keate,  Mr.  Carpue,  and 
several  other  professional  gentlemen.    M.  Aidinj,  who  U  tbe 
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f)ppbew  of  the  discoverer  of  this  moat  interesting  science, 
shewed  the  eminent  anil  superior  powers  of  Galvanism  to  be> 
far  beyond  any  other  stimulant  in  nature.  On  the  first  ap- 
plication of  the  process  to  the  faee,  the  jaws  of  the  deceased 
criminal  began  to  quiver,  and*  the  adjoining  muscles  were 
horribly  contorted,  and  one  eye  was  actually  opened.  In 
the  subsequent  part  of  the  process,  the  right  band  was 
raised  and  clenched,  and  the  legs  and.  thighs  were  set  in 
motion.*  Mr.  Pass,  the  beadle  of  the  Surgeons*  Company, 
having  been  officially  present  during  this  experiment,  was 
so  alarmed,  that  he  died  soon  after  hw  return  home  of  the 
fright.  Some  of  the  uninformed  bystanders  thought  that 
the  wretched  man  was  on  the  eve  of.  being  restored  to  life. 
This,  however,  "was  impossible,  as  several  of,  fcu>  friends, 
who  were  .under,  the  .scaffold,  hail  violently  pulled,  his  J*g*v 
in  order  to  put  a  more  speedy  termination  to  his  suffering* 
The  experiment,  in  fact,  waeof  a  better  use  and  tendency. 
Its  object  was  to  shew  the  excitability  of  the  human  frame, 
when  this  animal  electricity  is  duly  applied.  In  cases  of 
drowning  or  suffocation,  it  promises  to  be  of  tbe  utmost  use, 
i>y  reviving  the  action  of  the  longs,  and  thereby  rekindling 
the  expiring  spark  of  vitality.  .  In  cases  of  apoplexy,  or 
disorders  of  the  head,  it  offers  also  most  encouraging  pros*. 
pects  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

••  The  professor,  we  understand,  has  made  use  of  Gal  van* 
ism  also  in  several  cases  of  insanity,  and -with  complete 
success.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  first  medical  men,  that 
this  discovery,  if  rightly-  managed,  and  duly  prpipputed, 


•  An  experiment  wan  made  on  a  convict,  named  Patrick  Redmond,  who 
.  was  banged  for  a  street-robbery,  qn  the.  94th  of  February,  1767,  in  order  to 
bring  him  to  life.  It  appears  that  the  sufferer  had  hung  .twentylejght 
minutes,  when  the  mob  rescued  the  body,  and  carried  It  ttf  ad  appointed 
plsee,  where  a  surgeon  was  in  attendance  to  try  the  experiment  »f^»#Ao¥o«y, 
which  is  an  incision  in  the  wind-pipe^  and  which' in  less  than  six  hoars  pro- 
.  dacedthe  desired  offset.  A  collection  wat  made  for  the  poor  fellow,  and 
interest  made  to  obtain  his  pardon.  For  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the 
law  says,  the  condemned  shall  JUtngwittl  he  it  dead:  consequently  men,  who 
like  Redmond,  fecovered, are  liable  to  be  again  hanged  up  until  they  are 
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eantaot  fell  to  be  of  great*  aiid  perhaps  «t  y€kt  utfdre#**V 
tffility. 

i  . 

*"?*""**"  •"~r"*"r"nr'nn — rnr?nryfypptt[-)frf>iiMrrir 
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r.l  itrrr 


Aatittant-Cashitr  of  the  Bant  of  England,  condemned  to^  death  fur  a 
beziling  Public  Property  to  a  large  amount,  entrusted  to  his  charge, 
and  respited  daring  hit  Majesty's  pleyvre*  Not.  18,  1804. 


X  HE  royal  mercy  wbich  to  nftteny  instances  we  have  shewn 
refused  to  culprits  who  are  generally  thribgbt  proper  ob- 
jects of  clemency,  was*  and  still  is  extended  to  this  great 
offender. 

Mr.  Aslett  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the.  Bank  of  England?  for  about  twenty-fivfc 
years,  a«d  bad  conducted  himself  faithfully  and  meritort*- 
eesly  until  he  had  been  induced,  unfortunately*  to  speculate 
in  the  funds ;  and,  in  dereliction  to  that  duty  and  fidelity 
-which  he  owed  to  bis  employers,  had  subtracted  immense 
earns  from  the  property  entrusted  to  his  care. 

In  the  year  1799,  having  gone  through  the  necessary  anfl 
tegular  gradations,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  cashiers. 
|t  eras  *  part  of  the  business  of  the  Bank  to  purchase 
Exchequer  Bills,  to  supply  the  exigencies  of  government ; 
the  purchases  were  entrusted  to  the  carls  of  a  very  meri- 
torious and  excellent  officer  {Mr.  A.  Newland)  but  on 
accountjof  that  gentleman's  growing  infirmities,  having  been 
4fty-eiglit  years  in  the  service  ef  the  Bank,  the  manage- 
ment was  left  wholly  under  the  care  and  direction  of  Mr* 
Aslett.  These  purchases  were  made  of  Mr.  GoW'smid,  by 
.  the  means  of  Mr.  Tempjeman,  the  broker.  It  was  usual  to 
make  out  a  bill  in  the  name  of  the  person  from  whom  they 
Were  purchased,  which  was  delivered  to  Mr*  Aslett,  to  et- 
*mioe  and  enter  them  in  what  is  called  the  bought- book, 
i  end  then  gave  orders  to  the  cashiers  to  reimburse  the 
broker.    The  bills  were  afterwards  deposited  in  a  strong 
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fthest,  kept  in*  tyf r. .  ffef  1*&4'*>  r°oifl,  and  yhen  they  had 
increased  in  bulk  fry  subsfjjuent  purchases,  they  were 
selected  by  Mr.  Aslett,  tied  up  in  targe  bqndles,  and  car- 
.jried  tq  the  parlour,  .that  is  to  sayf  fh$  room  in  which  the 
Directors  held  their  meet'wgsj,  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
clerks,  with  the  original  bopk  °/  SP^Tt  wbcn  the  Directors 
in  waiting  received  thje  envelope,  and  deposited  them  in  tfoe 
strong  IC09  chest,  wljiqb  ba$)  three  keys,  *nd  tQ  wfrich  none 
but  .the  Directors  had  access;  iipr  could  they  be  brought 
forth  until  the  course  of  payment,  unless  by  consent  of  at 
least  two  pi  the  Directors.  Therefore  it  was  not  possible 
tfof  theqa  to  find  their  way  jntp  the  bands  of  the  pubjic  or 
the  monied  market,  unless  embezzled  for  that  purpose. — 
On  the  26th  of  February f  1803,  Mr.  Aslett,  according  to 
the  practice,  j&ade  up  three  eoyelopes  of  Exchequer  Bills 
of  -flOOO  each  bill ;  the  first  containing  bills  to  the  amount 
of  -f  1 00,000;  the  second  <£?00,000;  and  the  third  .£400,000; 
making  jn  the  whole  ^700,000 :  these  were,  or  in  fact  ought 
to  have  been,  carried  into  the  parlour,  and  were  signed  as 
being  received  by  two  of  the  Directors,  Messrs.  Paget  and 
Spiit-h ;  one  of  these  bundles,  namely,  that  containing  the 
«£200,000  worth  pf  bills,  was  withdrawn. 

J  he  confidence  which  the  Governor  and  Company  placed 
jq  Mr.  A^ett  had  enabled  him  to  conceal  the  transaction 
frop  the 26th  of  February,  to  the  9th  of  April ;  and  it  was 
nexf  to  an  impossibility  that  it  should  be  discovered,  as  no 
period  of  payment  h(ad  arrived  j  but  on  that  day,  in  con* 
sequence  of  an  application  'made  by  Mr..  Bisb,  the  whole 
-  ws,s  discovered.  Qn,  the  16th  of  March,  Mr.  Aslett  went 
to  that  gentleman,  find  requested  he  would  purchase  for  him 
.  .£50,000  Consols,  to  which  request  no  objection  was  made, 
provided  <be  deposited  the'  requisite  securities.  The  fluc- 
tuation of  the  market  at  that  time  was  six  per  cent,  aqd 
Aslett,  in  order  to  cover  any  deficit,  deposited  with  Mr.  Bish 
tlpee  exchequer  E^ls,  Nos.  341,  10$0,  2694,  and  which  be 
knew  had  been  previously  deposited  in  the  Bank.  From 
some  circq instances,  and  from  his.  general  knowledge  of  tbe 
svbole  of  tbe  husiqess  of  the  funds,  Mr.  Bish  suspected  all 
¥*9  tjot -i^ght9  and  accordingly  went  to  the  Bank,  where  an, 
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"investigation  took  place,  atf  which  Mr.tJ.  Watson,  orie  of 
'  the  JDirectofs  Was  present.    Mr.  NewTand  was  sent  for,  and 
"asked,  whether*  any  of  the  Exchequer  feitls*  could,  by  pos- 
sibility, get  into*  the  market  again  from  the  Bank?     To 
which  he  answfered  in  the  rtegatiye,'  observing  they  were  a 
'dormant  security.     'The  sime  question  was  put'  to   Mf. 
Aslett*  and  the  same  answer  jgiven"by  him.    It  was  found 
necessary  to  lell  tiirn,  that  the  oilfs  in  question,' which  could 
be  proved  to  tiaVe  been  In  tlie  Bank,  had  found  their  way 
into  the  money-market  j  and  at  the  same  time  it  wascib- 
served,  that  he  had  made  purchases  to  a  large  amount,  of 
stock,  with  the  bills :  this  was  acknowledged  by  him  ;  but 
he  said  be  had  done  so  for  a  friend  named  Hosier*  residing 
at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  he  declared  they  were  not 
[  Bank  property,  nor  to  be  found  in  the  Bought  Book.    The 
Directors,  however,  were  not  satisfied  on  this  point,  and  he 
I  was  immediately  secured.     His  trial  was,  however,  post* 
poned  till  July,  as  it  occurred  to  those  employed  in  the 
'  prosecution,  that  the  Bills  in  question  had  beeti  issued  with 
an  informality  in  them,  not  having  the  signature  of  the 
Auditor  of  the  Exchequer.     They  were  aware  of  the  ob- 
jections that  might  be  taken,  and  Parliament  not  then  being 
sitting,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  postpone  the  trial,  lest  it 
1  might  create  an  alarm  in  the  money-market.     The  fact  was 
too  sooner  known,  than  a  bill  was  brought  into  Parliament 
*  for  remedying  those  defects,  and  to  render  the  Bills  valid. 
On  Friday,  July  8,  at  half  past  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Asleti's  trial  commenced.     Mr.  Garrow,  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution,  stated  the  facts  above  mentioned; 
'  but,  when  about  to  call  witnesses  to  give  evidence,  Mr. 
'  Erskine  insisted  that  the  Exchequer  Bills,  which  the  prisoner 
"stood  charged  with  having  stolen,  were  not  good'  bills  till 
the 'act  of  Parliament  had  made  them  so  ;  and  consequently 
that  they  were  pieces  of  waste  paper'  when  stolen.    The 
Chief  Baron  Macdonald,  Mr.  Justice  Rooke,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Lawrence  concurred,  that  the  present  indictment  could  not 
be  maintained ;  and  the  jury  were  accordingly  desired  to 
acquit  the  prisioner.     He  was  afterwards  tried  on  nine  other 
'  indictments,  the  evidence  being  the   same,  Mr.  Garrow 
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having  applied  to  the  court  to  detain  him  in  custody,  it 
being  (lie  said)  the  intention  of  the  Bank  Directors  to  issue 
a  civil  process  against  him  for  ^C  100,000  and  upwards,  the 
monies  paid  for  the  bills  which  he  bad  converted  to  bis 
own  use. 

Mr.  Kirby  at  first  hesitated  to  receive  the  prisoner,  under- 
standing he  was  acquitted ;  but  was  peremptorily  desired 
by  the  court  to  take  him  back. 

Mr.  Aslett  was  dressed  in  a  lightish  brown  coat,  his  hair 
full  powdered.  He  appeared  quite  collected,  but  held  his 
head  down,  never  once  looking  pp,  except  when  the  applt- 
cation  was  made  to  keep  him  in  custody,  when  he  expressed 
symptoms  of  great  surprise,  and  looked  very  stedfastly  at 
the  court. 

On  Saturday,  September  17,  at  a  quarter  before  ten 
o'clock,  Mr.  Aslett  was  again  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Old 
Bailey,  before  Baron  Chambre  and  Mr.  Justice  Le  Blanc. 
The  prisoner  was  attended  by  four  or  five  gentlemen,  who 
continued  in  the  Dock  during  the  whole  time  of  the  trial. 

Three  indictments  were  read,  with  two  counts  in  each* 
The  three  indictments  charged  the  prisoner  with  secreting 
and  embezzling  three  notes.  The  first  indictment  was,  for 
that  he,  being  an  officer  or  servant  of  the  Governor  and 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  had  secreted,  and 
embezzled  a  certain  piece  of  paper,  partly  written  and 
partly  printed,  being  No.  835,  purporting  to  be  of  the  value 
of  ,£500 ;  the  second,  No.  2694,  for  .£1000;  and  the  third, 
No.  6061,  for  ,£1000.  One  count  in  each  stated  them  as 
securities  of  the  said  Governor  and  Co.  and  the  other  as 
effects  belonging  to  the  said  Governor  and  Co.  There 
were  other  counts  diversifying  the  statement  of  the  property 
in  other  forms,  such  as  were  deemed  to  come  within  th» 
law. 

A  jury  was  after  some  time  empannelled,  Mr.  Aslett** 
counsel  having  challenged  fifteen,  eleven  having  been  ab- 
sent, and  one  who  was  summoned  having  died  on  Friday 
morning. 

Mr.  Giles,  the  junjor  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  opened 
the  case. 

Si  4P 


i  lyiri  ^yrro\v;  tbffi  st^sd  ifrjit^onsidfcajlfe  length  to' the 
juq%  There  was'on*  ppint^  tfcwfiich  he  called  the  particulai 
attention;  ff  the  C(|Urt|rt<jlj5K  Ad  that  was  that  the  gen. 
tleman  bjid  been  trjtejo^^g^i^piqquitted  of  the  charge 
of  purloining  Ex  chattier  Bills  to  an  immense  amount}  as  it 
was  tfeen  proved  Whe,sajkfaftion  of  the  learned  judges  on 
the  bench,  for  wbqm  he  ejiertained  the  highest  respect, 
that  they  were  not  actualbriuch  as  might  ia  law  be  termed 
Exchequer  Bill*,  in  i^jrfetjuence  of  their  not  having  tieen 
signed  as  the  act  directs.  The  present  indictments,  how- 
ever, stated  tbema&papers  purporting  to  be  Exchequer  Bills, 
which  they  evidently  were  on  the  face  of  them,  and  sob- 
divided  the  charge,  by  stating  them  one  time  as  securities, 
and  at  another  time  as  effects  belonging  to  the  Company, 
This  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  jury  would  be  convinced  of 
upon  hearing  them  read;  and  it  was  an  important  duty 
which  the  Bank  owed  to  the  public,  that  they  should  not 
suffer  so  great,  a  delinquent  to  escape  the  justice  of  the 
country  in  consequence  of  any  want  of  exertion  on  their 
part* 

Mr,  Erskioe,  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  delivered  a.  most 
animated  address  to  the  jury.  He. stated,  that  the  former 
in4iot4»ents  against  the  gentleman  at  the  bar  had  been 
+bject*4  to  on.  grounds  which  were  approved  of  by  the 
bench  of  learned  judges  who  then  sat  upon  the  bench. — 
Ho  was  qow  brought  up  again  to  be  tried  for  exactly  die 
^aroe, offence,  though  differently  stated;  and  he  thought 
tbat  the  present  proceeding  was  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tions wbjcb  were,  thee  admitted  to  be  valid  by  the  bench  ; 
but  he  should  oppose  it  on  much  stronger  grounds.  He 
then  stated  the  exception  Vhicb  bad  been  taken' to  the 
legality  of  Mr.  Jennipg's  signature,  in  the  place  of  that  of 
Lord  Grenrille,  as  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer.  That  the 
same  illegality  in  a  criminal  sense  existed  with  respect  to 
all  bills  issued  at  that  time  frpn  the  Exchequer  was  manifest 
from  the  circumstance  of  the,  legislature  having  found  it 
necessary  to  pass  an  act  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  making 
tbem  legal  in  a  civil  view*  and  that  act  bad  a  most  humane 
proviso,  which,  declared,  in  plain  terms,  that  the  act  was  to- 


be  considered  to'makeJHratcheqtier  fills  issued' at  that 
lime  valid  only  in  a  til^Etew,  and  w»  not  to  have  any 


lime  valid  only  in  a  <jJ|^Hpew,  and  wS  not  to  have  any 
'retrospective  view  to  ^^HfthJrf^fMKe  committed  before 
the  passing  of  that  ac^BK  iNeiV  r|*M  the  proviso  to  the 
act.     The  learned  gentleman  stated^  t bat  as  securities,  they 
^vcre  nothing  in  law,  for  a  pAVsoWat  theVinie  of  thGir  being 
passed,  could  not  recover  ffclaw ;   he  was  not  therefore 
legally  secured  by  the  posse^fcn  of  snch  bills.     As  to  the 
idea  of  calling  them  effects,  fflrcbnsidcrdd  that,  though  the 
legislature  -had  thought  proper  to  pass  an  act  for  the  pro- 
tection of  that  Company  above  all  others,  by  pacing  what 
is  generally  termed  the  Bank  Act,  hi  consequence  of  the 
immense  magnitude  of  that  concern,  yet  effect*  must  oh- ' 
viously  mean  the  same,  as  in  a  case  of  petty  larceny  tvoald 
be  considered  as  effects,  that  is  something  Intrinsically  valu- 
able in  themselves,  without  taking  in  or  mixing  in  the  mind, 
tbe  idea  of  their  professed  or  avowed  value.     If  that  was 
not  the  case,  a  clerk  who  took  away  a  loose  half  sheet  of. 
paper  lying  about  the  office,  or  a  pen  that  was  worn  to  the 
stump,  came  within  the  limits  of  the  act,  and  would  be 
liable  to  a  prosecution  for  felony.     If  he  did  tiot  know  the 
highly  respectable  character  tvhicfc  that  Company  supported, 
and  the  very  great  ability  by  which  they  were  counselled, 
he  should  be  induced  to  say,  that  the  prosecution  of  the 
gentleman  at  the  bar  a  second  time,  for  exactly  the  same 
offence  of  which  he  had  been  before  acquitted  by  law,  was 
vexatious;  and  he  should  declare,  not  only  as  a  lawyer, 
but  as  a  man,  that  they  were  rather  inclined  to  be  severe 
towards  the  prisoner,  than  that  they  should  be  thought  in  the 
least  to  relax  from  their  duty,  or  from  an  idea  of  justice  to 
the  public.     The  articles  stated  in  the  indictments  must 
either  be  really  and  bond  fide  Exchequer  Bill*,  or  else  they 
were  no  securities;  they  were  no  effects  in  law;  they  were 
no  more  than  pieces  of  waste  paper,  for  the  embezzlement 
of  which  he  had  never  known  a  prosecution  to  be  sustained 
at  law.     The  generosity  of  government,  or  the  justice  of 
the  country,  could  not  at  that  time  pay  a  single  farthing  foe 
them ;  the  strings  of  the  national  purse  were  only  to  be; 
drawn  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature,  and  at  that  time 
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there  .was  no  such  consent  obtained?  the  articles  w  th*  >P* 
dictment  were  at  that  time  nothing  but  $o  man?  jyeeeajof 
waste,  printed,  and  written  <papqr,  wbicU  h$td  .toot  beca 
called  into  existence  as  any  thing  of  variable  property,.^ 
any  effects  belonging  to r  the  Bank  which  .had  obtained  j|if* 
sanction  of  Parliament;  they  had  not  be$p  ajriontated  byftte 
breath  of  the  legislature,.  .  The  teamed  g*ntleitoai)  tkfen 
quoted  several  case*,  from  ttpe  reports o£  the  mo«  eminent 
law-writers.,  stating  that  cbajUeis  or  efFe#s  iaust.be  *ome» 
thing  valuable  intrinsically  in  thqm&^ves;  and  said  that  it 
was  his  firm  belief  thax  the  learne*}  jqdges'at  present  onJtar 
bench  would  deliver  .^  change  similar,  in  e&Qt  toihafc  which 
had  already  been  delivered  by  the-  learned  judges  sttttagioii 
that  bench  at  the  time  qf  fUr.  Aslet^V  former  trial :  he  b«r* 
lieved  that  they  would  find  themselves. in  tbeaame  situation* 
and  instruct  the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  for  the  acquittal  of 
that  gentlctfian  without  hearing  any  evidence  upon  the  4ase; 
as  in  his  opinioq  it  was  not  such  .as  could  be  supported  m 

Mr.  Serjeapt(B?st  followed  on  the  sane  side*  -He  also 
adverted  to  the  passing  of  x(be  act  la$t  .session  to  make  the 
Exchequer  BiJU  then  parsed  valid,  ai>d  from  thence  inferred 
that  it  was  an  implied  prppf  of  the  idea  which  the  legislature 
entertained  that  they  were  otherwise  of.  oo  value.  He  also 
read  a  clause  ip  the  Bank  Act.  with  respect  to  articles 
secreted  or  embezzled  by  any  officer  or  servant  of  the  Bank, 
which  enumerated  "bullion,  raqney*  or  other  effects ;"  and 
contended,  that  it  was  such  ^p  a$sociaMoa  of.  ideas  as 
must  naturally  lead  any  ujen  to  consider  the  Company'  in 
which  those  words  were  found;  the  act  jnust  certainly  mean 
other  effects  ejmdem  generis.*— U  a  person  was  to  pay  for 
base  me  tar  as  gold,  that  payment  was  not  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute its  vajue,  nor  make  it  be  considered  as  gold;  be 
therefore  considered  that  bis  client  was  entitled  to  acquittal, 
as  nothing  valuable  had  been  taken,  notwithstanding  it 
might  be  asserted  that  the  bank  had  paid  for  them  as  such. 

Mr.  Garrow  was  rising  to  reply,  when, 
'     Mr.  Justice  Le  Blanc  observed,  that  he  did  aot  tbink 
that  the  present  was  that  clear  case  upon  which  he  could 
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immediately  decide:  There  might  be  found,  perhaps,  a 
difference  tn  the  definition  of  a  case  of  larceny  and  that  of 
felony. J  At  present  he  thought  it  most  advisable  that  the 
Court  should  proceed  into  a  hearing  of  the  evidence  to  be 
adduced,  and  reserve  the  disputed  point  of  Jaw  for  the 
optaioft  of  all  the  judges. 

.  Hi*.  Robert  Best,  secretary  of  the  Bank,  was  called  first 
in  evidence.  He  stated,  that  Mr.  Aslett  was  engaged  as  a 
cievk  in  the  Bank  on  the  19th  of  March,  1776  ;  on  the  19th 
of  September,  1793,  he  was  appointed  assissant  to  Mr. 
Abraham  Newlawd  ;  and  on  the  17th  of  January,  1799,  he 
\»as  raised  to  the  situation  of  cashier  to  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England;  Mr.  Aslett  had  during 
the'  whole  of  that  tithe  eondtfcted  himself  with  the  utmost 
iqtcgrity  and  respectability.  * 

Mr.  Abraham  Newland,  the  principal  cashier,  deposed,, 
tbat.Mr*  Aslett  op 'himself  always  signed  the  order  for  pay- 
ment of  tbe  bought 'Exchequer  Bills  :  an  entry  was  regular- 
ly made*  in  the  bought- book  by  the  one  or  other  of  jhem  ; 
they  were  then  given  in  to  the  Directors  in  the  parlour, 
where  they  were  put  into  si  strong  closet,  and  could  not 
possibly  get*  out  again  into  tbe  market  unless  by  fraud.  It 
was  frequently  some  weeks,  he  said,  before  they  were  de- 
livered in  by  the  Cashier^  which  was  sometimes  done  by 
Mr.  Aslett,  and  other  times  by  himself.  On  the  25th  of 
February,  the  day  stated  in  the  indictment,  Mr.  Aslett  had 
given  the  bills  in.  He  also  bore  most  honourable  testimony 
to  tbe  good  character  of  the  prisoner,  and  stated  the  high 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Directors. 

Mr  Abraham  Goldsmid  swore,  that  on  the  3d  of  De- 
cember, 1802,  his  bouse  had  sold  85,0001.  in  Exchequer 
Bills  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  proved  that  Mr.  Aslett's 
signature  was  subscribed  to  the  order  for  payment. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Kiddetl  generally  made  out  the  order  for 
payment,  and  a  bill  of  parcels  to  correspond ;  he  then  took 
them  to  Mr.  Aslett  to  sign.  He  swore  to  Mr.  Aslett's  hand* 
writing. 

Several  witnesses  proved,  that  various  Exchequer  Bills 
outstanding  in  the  market,   bad  been   bought  up  by  the 
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B^nk,  particularly  those  which  were  in  the  hknds'ef  Messrs. 
Cole,  Templetnan,  and  Co.<- to'the  amount  of  31,9651.  to. 
2d.  which  w6f©  bought  on  the  11th  of  December,  1802,  and 
the  money  paid  for  thtem  by  the  Bank  of  England. 
4  Mr.  William  Morton*  a  hosier  in  Newgate-street,  ab^ut 
the  latter  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April,  had  jent.Mr* 
Aslett  11,0001.  Consols,  for  which  he  received  fi  deposit  of 
Exchequer  Bills,  a  list  of  which  he  delivered  intp  court,  and 
swore  to  its  correctness.  Among  the  numbers  was,  one  of 
those  stated  in  the  indictment. 

Mr.  Chambers,  a  merchant  in  DQ*e~coart,  St.  Switbia's- 
lane,  had  received  a  deposit  of  10,Q00l.  on  the  16th  pf 
March  ;  16,0001.  on  the  17th  ditto;  and  17,0001.  on  the  9th 
of  April,  all  in  Exchequer  Bills,  to  secure  a  loan  of  Consols. 

Mr.  James  Vansummer,  a  broker,  bad  borrowed  15>000t. 
for  the  prisoner,  of  the  houses  of  Messrs.  Down  and  Co.  and 
Messrs.  Chambers  and  Co.  for  which  he  got  a  deposit  of 
Exchequer  Bills  to  the  amount  of  30,000), 

Mr.  T.  Bish,  stock-broker  and  lottery-office  keeper, 
d*pesed>  that  the  prisoner  came  to  his  house,  on  the  15th  of 
March,  and  desired  him  to  purchase  50,0001.  consols  for 
bira.  Mr.  B.  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  making 
such  a  hazardous  enterprise,  as  it  was  very  probable  that  the 
funds  would  be  liable  to  very  great  fluctuation.  Mr.  A. 
lie  said,  then  asked  him,  how  much  would  be  the  probable 
fluctuation ;  and  the  witness  told  him  probably  five  or  six 
per  cent.  Mr.  Aslett  persisted  in  bis  disposition  to  purchase, 
and  deposited  with  the  witness  three  Exchequer  Bills,  of 
10001.  each.  He  bought  the  stock  on  account  for  the  next 
opening,  three  times  over;  but  from  some  suspicion 
amine  in  his  mind  as  to  the  propriety  of  such  bills  being  in 
the  market,  he  waited  on  some  of  the  Directors,  and  com* 
municated  bis  suspicion.  Upon  this  an  inquiry  was  insti- 
tuted, and  Mr.  Aslett  was  taken  into  custody. 

The  numbers  of  the  various  bills  were  compared  with  the 
bought-book ;  when  it  was  found  that  they  had  been 
already  bought  in  by  the  Bank,  and  that  they  were  entered 
as  delivered  on  the  26th  of  February,  in  an  envelope,  which 
was  indorsed  as  containing  200,0001. 


Mr.  John  Puget,  a.  Director,  deposed,  that  he  and  Mr* 
Smith,  another  Directory  attended  in  the  parlour  en  tha 
abovg  day,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  booght  up  bills* 
Mr.  Aslett  had  that  day  delivered  in  fo«r  parcels,  the  first 
of  which  was  to  the  amount  of  200,0001.  of  the  supply  of 
1802,  The  parcel  was  supposed  to  be  placed  in  the  strong 
closet,  immediately  after  the  witness  had  signed  the  entry; 
but  had  it  been  really  placed  there,  be  did  not  suppose  that 
they  could  possibly  find  their  way  into  the  market  again,  as 
that  closet  was  never  opened  but  in  the  presence  of  two* 
Directors,  and  had  three  locks. 

Mr.  Winthrep,  the  Deputy  Governor,  stated  the  particu- 
lars of  Mr.  Bith's  communication,  and  the  circumstance  of 
Mr.  Aslett  having  been  taxed  with  being  concerned  in  the 
fraud.  At  first  he  hesitated  ;•  he  then  said,  that  he  had  got 
them  from  a  Mr.  Hosier;  which  not  proving  satisfactory,  ho 
was  committed  by  Mr.  Alderman  Watson.  The  bills  were 
entered  in  the  bodght-book  as  bought  op. 

Mr.  Alderman  Watson  corroborated  the  statement  of  the 
last  witness ;  aynd  mentioned,  that  at  the  time  of  the  private 
examination  of  Mr.  Ashen,  he  had  acquainted, him  that  ha 
need  not  answer  any  question  that  might  ten  J  to  criminate 
himself. 

Mr.  Boddington,  of  the  cash-offitte,  proved  the  circum- 
stance of  Mr.  AslettVdesk  having  been  broke  ojjen  on  thd 
llth  of  April,  when  it  was. found  to  contain  an  envelope 
marked  as  200,0001.  in  bills,  of  the  supply  of  1802,  and  10* 
bills  to  the  amount  of  16,0001.  whioh  were  given  to  the 
Directors  then  in  the  parlour. 

Mr.  Hase  proved,  that  the  contents  of  the  strong  closet  was' 
200,000).  less  than  in  the  entries  in  the  bought-book. 

The  prisoner  being  called  on  for  his  defetice,  said1  that  he 
trusted  entirely  to  bis  counsel. 

Mr.  Erskine  observed  to  the  court,  that  he  had  a  host  of 
witnesses  to  produce  to  the  character  of  his  client ;  but  that 
on  account  of  the  honourable  testimony  which  his  learned' 
friend,  Mr.  Girrow,  and  several  of  the  principal  witnesses;1 
bad  given  of  tbe  very  high  and  respectable  character  which 
Mr.  Aslett  had  supported  for  siwb  a  number  of  years  up  to  tbe 
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time  mentioned  in  the  indictment,  he  should  think  it  unne- 
cessary to  take  up  the  time  of  the  court,  by  hearing  the 
evidence  which  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  bring. 

Mr.  Justice  Le  Blanc  delivered  a  most  minute  and  able 
charge,  going  through  the  different  evidence  in  the  most 
clear  and  correct  manner,  and  informing  the  jury  that  they 
were  only  for  the  present  to  consider  whether  the  prisoner 
bad  been  proved  to  have  secreted  or  embezzled  the  articles 
stated  in  the  indictment.  If  they  were  of  opinion  tbat  he 
had,  they  were  bound  to  find  the  prisoner  guilty.  If  there 
was  any  doubt  upon  their  mind,  whether  be  might  hot  hare 
obtained  possession  of  them  by  committing  a  burglary,  or  in 
any  other  manner  than  that  stated  in  the  indictment,  they 
would  find  him  not  guilty. 

'  The  jury  consulted  together  for  about  five  minutes,  and 
then  returned  the  prisoner  "  Guilty." 

The  Court  was  exceedingly  crowded,  and  the  trial  lasted 
till  six  o'clock. 

Mir.  Aslett  betrayed  neither  a  symptom  of  fear,  nor  levity, 
but  seemed  to  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  every  thing 
that  passed,  and  conducted  himself  with  a  becoming  firm- 
ness throughout  the  whole  of  the  trial.  When  the  verdict 
was  pronounced,  there  was  a  great  buz  in  the  Court :  Mr. 
Aslett  waited  for  about  two  minutes,  then  bowed  to  the 
Court,  and  withdrew,  accompanied  by  his  friends, 

February  16,  1804,  Mr.  Aslett  was  brought  to  the  bar  to 
receive  his  sentence,  when  Mr.  Baron  Hothan  addressed  him 
as  follows : 

"  Robert  Aslett,  you. were  tried  and  convicted  in  this 
Court,  in  the  September  sessions,  1803,  for  embezzling 
effects  belonging  to  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank 
of.  England,  you  being  an  officer  and  servant  of  tbat  Bank, 
and,  as  such,  entrusted  with  their  property.  The  indictment 
stated,  in  the  first  count,  that  you,  being  in  the  employment 
of  the  said  Bank,  and  being  entrusted  with  a  certain  paper, 
partly  printed,  and  partly  written,  commonly  called  an 
Exchequer  Bill,  purporting  to  be  for  ,£500,  did  feloniously 
secret  and  embezzle  the  same,  it  being  the  property  of  the 
said  Company,  and  remaining  unpaid  and  unsatisfied  to 
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them'as  holders  thereof.    The  indictment  then  set  forth  two 
other  bills,  each  for  10001.  which  you,  as  an  officer  and 
-wervpnt  of  the  Governor,  and  Company  aforesaid  §  did  also 
secrete,  embezzle,  and  run  away  with.     You  have  thus  been 
charged  in  the, indi^tmept,  with  having  feloniously  secreted 
ami  embezzled  property  belonging  to  the  Governor  And 
Company  of  the.B*nk  of  Engladd,  to  the  amount  of  .2,5901. 
M*lJtb*t  agai^  th-e,  statute  and  kiog'a  .peace.4   There  were 
other  counts  in  the  indictment,   which  did  not  state  .the 
paper  to  be  of  any  value;  bpt  souring  that  the  Governor 
W6kI  Company  bad)  on  the  eredit-and  security  of  such  pieces 
o£  paper,  advanced  a  certain  sum  of  money,  which  was  then 
unpaid  and  unsatisfied  to  the  Bafik.    Other  counts  again 
called  thes*  pieces  of  paper  securities*  instead  of  money  or 
effects.     It  was  argued  by  your  counsel,  that  those  bills 
^vere  opt  valid  .or  legal  .bills,  having  been  signed  by  a  person 
npt  properly  authorized  by  Lord.prenville,  though  tbey  had 
bfH}n(iguied  as  good,  and  paid  as  such.     On  this  indictment 
you  have  b$en  lawfully  cpnvicted  by  a  jury  of  your  coun- 
\ rymen,  but  judgment  has  been  suspended  all  the  opinion 
pf  the  twelve  judges  pf  England  was  taken  on  this  important 
caa^t  in  .order  to  ascertain  whether  these,  bills  were  good, 
according  to  the  statute  1 5.  Geo.  II.    Eleven  of  these  judges 
were  of  opinion,  that,  some  of  the  objections)  so  ably  argued 
by  your  counsel)  should  be  sustained  2'  tbey  have  since  held 
various    conferences,    which    produped    various    different 
opinions ;  and  it  U  now  piy  duty  to  communicate  to  you 
the  result  of  .their  investigation.    Several  points  were  urged 
in  your  favour,  such  as,  supposing  that  the  offence  with 
which  you  have  be$n  charged  was  of  such  a  description  as 
to  fall  within  the  act  of  15  G$o,  II.  c,  13.  yQu  stood  ac- 
quitted by  the  statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  Geo.  III.  which 
operated  as  a  repeal,  of  the  former.    It  is,  however,  unne- 
cessary for  me  now-  to  enlarge  upoo  this  topic,  or  to  state 
the  reasons  which  occasioned  all  of  the  judges,  ultimately  to 
be  of  a  different  opinion.    I  .am  authorised  by  them  to  say, 
that  they  entertain  no  doubt  upon  the  subject;  and  that 
they  $11  concur  in  opinion,  that  nothing  is  contained  in  the 
second  act  which  can  operate  as  a  repeal  of  the  first  act. 
22  4  a 
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The  only  question  which  then  remained  for  tSieir  consider- 
ation wa»,  whether  Or  not  these  bills  feH  within  the  dieawiog 
of  the  statute  15<5eo.  II.  and  could  be  denominated  effects 
According  to  that  act.  On  this  point,  indeed,  the  judges 
were  not  unanimous,  but  the  rfiajofrity  are  of  opinion,  that 
they  are  effects  and  securities  within  the  triie  Wfeatting  of  tbe 
act.  In  order  to  make  the  matter  mowfe  imtrflligible,  I  shall 
read  to  you  the  «buse  of  that  'act  tb  which  I  partfouJariy 
allfcde : — 

*•  Be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  if  any 
officer  or  servant  tof  the  Governor  and  Company  of  thfe  B»t 
Of  England,   be  entrusted  whh  any  note,  bill,   dividend, 
warrant,  bond,  deed,  or  other  security  or  effects,  •belonging 
to  the  said  company,  or  having  any  such  security  from  any 
other  person  lodged  frith.thfe  said  company,  shift  secrete, 
embezzle,  or  run  away  with  any  sudh  note,  fico.  evfery  officer 
or  servant  so  offending  shall  suffer,"  as  the  act  directs.  The 
great  object  of  the  legislature  was  to  add  security  and  ad- 
minister protection  to  the  Bank  of  England.    The  itetncNise 
rlational  concerns  with  which  it  was  and  still  is  entrusted, 
called  upon  the  legislature  for  particular  provisions  hi  its 
favour.     The  principles  of  legislation  must  now  be  applied 
to  the  object  then  under  contemplation  ;  and  the  view  we 
take  of  any  code  of  laws  mast  be  mote  comprehensive  when 
it  concerns  so  materially  such  a  lbrge  incorporated  body, 
than  when  it  only  relates  to  private  individuals.    Consider* 
ing  this  law  then  in  the  enlarged  and  liberal  view  on  which 
it  was  framed  by  the  legislature  (at  the  same  time  that  all 
the  judges  disclaim  any  wish  to  strain  any  part  of  it  where 
ft  is  so  penal,)  the  recollection  of  the  enormous  weight  of 
Exchequer  Bills,  in  which  the  public  were  so  deeply  and 
materially  concerned,  cannot  fail  to  occur  to  ervery  wind* 
That  these  bills  had  become  the  fair  and  valuable  property 
of  the  Bank  was  allowed  on  all  hands,  but  still  it  was  argued 
that  they  were  not  such  securities  as  fell  within  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  'because  they  were  not 
of  any   positive  or  intrinsic  value.    Now,   whatever  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  Bank,  was  expressly  guarded  by  tbe 
words  of  the  act ;  <uid  although  the  bills  in   question  be 
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of  bq  descriptive,  legal  v^Iue,  yet  they  carry  about  them  such 
a    consequence  «t  least  as  may  make  their  preservation  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  thje  Rank.     h\  that  view,  there- 
fore, they  surely  have  their  value.     The  very  Exchequer 
Bills  which  they  would  be,  were  the  defects  removed,  the 
government  of  the   country  were  called,  oo  to  pay,  in  as 
much  as  they  have  been  issued  under  the  authority  of  par-, 
lament.     They  were  given,  as  valid  bilk,  and  the  holders 
of  them  bave  as  strong  a  claim,  I  will  not  say  upon  the 
honou*  Qnlv,  bui  even  upon  the  justice  and  equity  of  par-  - 
liameitf,  for  the  payment  of  them,  as  if  they  had  been,  per- 
fectly correct  in.  every  particular,  and  in  ail  tbeir  pans. — 
They  are  at  least  valuable  pppers^  whatever  they  may  be 
called,  and  the  holders  of  them  have  them  as  such,  having. 
paid  for  them  the  value  which  they  respectively  import. 
They  are  therefore  to  be  included  in.  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word  securities,  wbjcb  may  be  in  the  en4  available  to 
any  person  who  may  b#  possessed  of  tbera.     Nor  are  they 
less  to  be  deemed  included  under  the  meaning  of  the  word 
effects,  which  is,  conGned  to  no  particular  specie*  of  pro- 
perty,  but  may  eon&iftt  either  of  specie  or  any  other  article 
^rtajteyer.    It  was  this  that  tne  legislature. bad  in,  view  when 
the  act  was  passed;  Tor,  he  they  effects,  or  securities,  or 
both  of  then**  they  import  value  upon  the  face  of  them. 
The  embezzling  or  secreting  of  such  effects  or  securities, 
constituting  part  of  the  property  of  the  Governor  &nd  Com* 
pany  of  the  Rank  of  England.,  is  not  (by  the  act  alluded  to) 
made  fcrceny,  but  it  is  created  a  felony,  which  does  away 
the  necessity  of  any  value  being  ascertained*     But  it  must 
be  acknowledged*  that  these  bills  of  themselves  are  such  a . 
apeeies  of  security,-  or  effects,  as  no.  man  would  hesitate 
about  giving  the  value  which  appears  oo  tho  face  of  them. 
They  are  such  effects  or  securities,  that  if  a  bankrupt  had 
got  value  for  them,  he  would  be  bound  by  law  to  account 
to  his  creditors  for  them,  as  a  part  of  his  just  debt.     An 
executor,   who  found  such  bills  in  the  possession  of  his  tes- 
tator, would  be  bound  to  pay  a  tkx  for  them  to  government, 
as   making  part  of  that  property  which  might  fall  into  his. 
hands ;  and  he  would   be  liable  to  punishment  were  be  to 
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destroy  them.  But  it  was  argued,  that  the  words  were  to 
be  construe^  in  a  manner  that  they  would  not  ascribe  value 
to  things  which  were  perfectly  nugatory  in  themselves,  as 
pieces  of  waste  paper,  &c.  The  judges,  however,  have  not 
found  themselves  driven  to  that  extreme  length  in  construing 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  they  have  so  minutely  con- 
sidered. Their  judgment  only  goes  to  the  express  words 
of  the  act  itself,  referring  to  such  securities  or  effects  only  as 
are  entrusted  to  the  officers  or  servants  of  the  Bank.  These 
bills,  therefore,  being  of  such  a  nature,  as  that  government 
were  bound  to  correct  all  deficiencies  or  irregularities,  and 
pay  the  amount  to  the  Bank,  who  bad  purchased  tbera  for 
a  valuable  consideration,  the  majority  of  the  judges  are  of 
opinion,  that  they  are  really  the  effects  and  securities  of  the 
Bank,  falling  under  the  construction  of  the  Act  15th  Geo. 
II.  and  that  their  embezzlement  by  you,  being  an  officer 
and  servant  of  that  company,  subjects  you,  in  point  of  law, 
to  conviction  upon  the  indictment  on  which  you  was  found 
guiky. 

M*.  Aslett  bowed  respectfully  to  the  Court ;  and,  as  he 
expressed  but  little  agitation  on-  hearing  tbe  unfavourable 
decision  of  tbe  twelve  judges,  it  was  supposed  be  must  have 
been  previously  prepared  for  the  fatal  opinion. 

On  the  Monday  following,  February  20,  1804,  this  unfor- 
tunate man  received  sentence  of  death,  and  appeared 
wretchedly  dejected.  When  he  was  asked,  what  he  bad  to 
say  why  judgment  of  death  should  not  be  passed  upon  him  ? 
he  answered,  '^Nothing ;  I  resign  myself  to  my  fate.'*  He 
never  looked  up  the  whole  time  the  Recorder  was  addressing 
him,  and  left  tbe  Court  under  great  perturbation  of  mind. 
A  report  of  his  case  was  not  made  to  tbe  King  by  tbe  Re- 
corder till  November  18th,  when  he  was  respited  during 
His  Majesty's  pleasure,  and  still  remains  a  prisoner  in 
Newgate. 
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